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PEEFACE. 


preparing  this  work  for  a  Second  Edition,  it  has  been  found 
jessary  to  divide  it  into  two  volumes.  Every  page  has  under- 
^ne  revision,  and  such  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made 
tlie  progress  of  time  had  rendered  necessary.  A  slight  change 
"been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  and  this  has 
jen  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  chapters 
►m  eighty-seven  to  one  hundred.  Some  cases  of  old  date  have 
sen  omitted,  and  replaced  by  others  of  more  recent  occurrence 
id  of  more  immediate  interest. 


The  subject  of  Medical  Evidence  has  been  enlarged,  and  in- 

irporated  in  two  chapters  with  the  text  of  the  work*     In  the 

action  on  Poisoning,  in  addition  to  recent  cases  and  improved 

^cesses  of  analysis,  notices  of  several  new  Poisons  have  been  in- 

Lnced.     In  the  section  on  Wounds  and  Personal  Injuries, 

i.ny  new  cases  of  medico-legal  importance  wiU  be  found,  and 

ire  have  been  considerable  additions  to  the  chapters  on  Wounds 

the  Throat  and  Chest,  on  Blood-stains,  and  the  new  methods  of 

jarch  proposed  for  the  detection  of  blood,  including  Spectral 

lysis  and  the  Guaiacum  process.    The  subject  of  Cicatrices  and 

marks  indicative  of  personal  identity  has   acquired   great 

*'*co-legal  interest  in  reference  to  the   Tichbome  Case.      The 

nee  derivable  from  these  marks  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 

priated  to  this  subject ;  but  as  the  case  is  still  pending,  it  is 

jsible  to  give  a  summary  of  the  medical  evidence  or  to  make 

omments  upon  it.     Additions  of  facts  and  new  cases  have 

made  to  the  chapters  on  death  from  Asphyxia,  on  death  from 

^ATION,  including  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Fasting  Oirl^  also  to 
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IV  PREFACE. 

the  chapters  on  Ceiminal  Abortion,  Infanticide,  Insanity,  and 
Life  Insukance.  From  the  large  number  of  medico-legal  cases' 
published  yearly  in  British  and  Foreign  journals,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  refer  to  more  than  a  selection  of  them,  and  to  con- 
dense the  details  as  much  as  possible.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
dimensions  of  the  work  and  its  publication  in  two  volumes,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  confine  it  within  certain  limits,  and 
to  insert  notices  of  those  cases  only  which  appeared  to  have  some 
immediate  and  practical  interest  for  medical  men  and  lawyers. 
When  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  want  of  space  to  quote  a 
case  fully,  numerous  references  have  been  inserted^  showing  where 
additional  information  may  be  obtained.  Some  new  engravings 
from  photographs  and  original  drawings  have  been  introduced 
into  these  volumes. 

I  have  in  conclusion  to  express  my  obligations  to  many  known 
as  well  as  unknown  correspondents  in  the  professions  of  Law  and  ^ 
Medicine,  for  the  reports  of  numerous  cases  not  before  published,-- 
which  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  into  this  edition.  I  have  also, 
to  thank  others  for  their  friendly  criticism  on  some  parts  of  the 
first  edition.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
suggestions.  \ 

A.  S.  T. 

15  St.  James's  Tebbace,  Keqekt's  Park 
August  1873. 
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Vol.  I.  at  page  216.  Sulphuric  Acid.  On  the  throwing  of  corrosive  fluids.  Under  the  Cri- 
minal Law  Consolidation  Act  it  is  enacted  that  whosoever  shall 
cast  or  throw  at,  or  upon,  or  otherwise  apply  to  any  person  any 
corrosive  fluid  with  intent  to  b\im,  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable 
any  person,  or  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall,  whether 
any  bodily  injury  be  ejfected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.  A  chemical  examination  of  the  clothes  may 
furnish  the  only  evidence  of  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  fluid. 
„     276,  27th  line  from  foot,  insert  vol.  2,  after  1867. 

311,  22nd  line  from  foot.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  General  Ketchum,  it 
is  stated  in  the  text  that  *  but  for  the  alleged  discovery  of  twenty 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  stomach  after  death,  no  suspicion 
of  poisoning  would  have  probably  arisen.'  Dr.  P.  C.  Williams,  of 
Baltimore,  informs  me  that  this  is  an  error.  Poisoning  was  sus- 
pected during  life,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on 
account  of  this  suspicion.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
urine  was  analysed  while  the  patient  was  living.  This  would  have 
truly  shown  whether  the  patient  was  suffering  from  antimonial 
poisoning  or  not,  and  it  would  have  confirmed  or  removed  the 
suspicion.  Under  any  circumstances  the  objections  to  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  remain  unanswered.  If  the  met^  antimony  had 
been  detected  in  the  urine  when  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  first 
arose,  the  case  would  have  assumed  a  very  different  aspect. 

„  312,  31st  line  from  foot,  in  place  of  the  words  'detecting  antimony  when 
mixed  with  arsenic '  read  '  detecting  arsenic  when  mixed  with 
antimony.' 

„  641,  6ih  line  from  top,  for  the  'orange-yellow'  read  *  the  orange,  the 
yellow.* 

„     693,  10th  line  from  top,  for  *  Dr.  Wilk's  observations'  read  'Dr.  Wilks's.* 

„    595,  top  line,  for  '  innoculation '  read  '  inoculation.' 

„     640,  misprinted  460 

„     683,  21  St  line  from  foot,  for  '  Dr.  Smith '  read  *  Dr.  Swift.' 
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THE  PRACTICE   OF  ^EDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE — MEDICAL  AND  MEDIC0-J.E6AL  DUTIES 

CONTRASTED — MEDICAL  REPORTS — CORONERS*  INQUESTS— CONCEALED  MURDERS 

INSPECTIONS   OF   THE   DEAD— TRIAL   AT  THE  ASSIZES — SUBP(ENA5— DUTIES   AND 
PRIVILEGES   OF   MEDICAL   WITNESSES. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Forensic,  Legal,  or 
State  Medicine — may  be  defmed  to  be  that  science  which  teaches  tibe  applica- 
tion of  every  branch  of  medical  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  hence 
its  limits  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other, 
the  whole  range  of  medicine.  Anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  surgery, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  botany,  lend  their  aid  as  necessity  arises ;  and  in 
some  cases  all  these  branches  of  science  are  required  to  enable  a  Court  joi 
Law  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  a  contested  question  affecting  life  or 
property. 

Medical  jurists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  jthe  exact  boundaries  of  their 
science.  Some  authorities  include  forgery  and  coining,  and  all  offences 
requiring  purely  chemical  evidence;  others  include  feigned  diseases,  nui- 
sances, and  subjects  connected  with  public  health  or  sanitary  legislation; 
while  one  German  writer  introduces  the  government  and  regulation  of 
Temperance  societies.  Those  who  thus  propose  to  enlarge  the  science  forget 
the  maxim,  *  Ara  longa^  vita  brevis ; '  and  they  also  forget  that,  by  demanding 
too  much  of  a  medical  practitioner,  they  may  deter  him  from  imdertaking  the 
study  of  that  portion  which  may  really  prove  serviceable  to  him  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  bring  as  far  as  possible  within  a  reason- 
able compass  those  subjects  which  especially  demand  inquiry,  and  which 
more  particularly  concern  the  duties  of  the  educated  physician  and  sur- 
geon. The  definition  above  given  necessarily  implies  that  a  medical  jurist 
should  have  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the 
profession,  a  large  range  of  experience,  and  the  rare  power  of  adapting  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  emergencies.   He  should  be  able  to  elucidate  any 
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difficult  medico-legal  question  wliicli  may  arise,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times 
to  make  a  cautious  selection  of  such  medical  facts,  and  a  proper  application 
of  such  medical  principles,  aa  may  be  necessary  to  enable  a  judge  to  place  the 
subject  in  an  intelligible  light  bdEore  the  jury,  and  to  enable  a  jury  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion. 

Medico-legal  knowledge  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
facts  as  in  die  power  of  arranging  them,  and  in  applying  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead  to  the  purposes  of  the  law.  A  man  may  be  a  most 
skilful  surgeon,  or  a  most  experienced  physician;  his  mind  may  be  well 
stored  with  professional  information;  yet  if  he  is  imable  by  the  use  of  simple, 
language  to  make  his  ideas  known  to  others,  his  knowledge  will  be  of  no 
avail.  One  far  below  him  in  professional  standing  and  experience  may  make 
a  better  medical  witness. 

The  variety  of  subjects  in  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to  have  know- 
ledge and  experience  may  alarm  a  student  of   medicine,  and  lead  him   to 
suppose  that,  as  he  cannot  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  all,  he 
may  well  forego  the  labour  of  preparing  himself  in  any.     But  this  would  be 
taking  an  errone6us  view  of  his  position.     This  description  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  constitute  a  normal  witness  in  a  Court  of  Law  must  not 
deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study.     It  is  assuredly  beyond  the  mental 
power  of  any  individual   that  he  should  be  at  the  same   time  profoundly 
versed  in  all  the  principles  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  and  that  he  should 
be  able  to   answer  all  possible   questions,  and   encounter  and  remove   all 
medical  difficulties  that  may  occur  during  the  trial  of  a  civil  or  criminal  case. 
All  that  the  law  expects  &om  a  medical  man  is  a  fair  average  knowledge 
not  merely  of  his  profession,  but  of  that  which  falls  more  peculiarly  under 
the  province  of  a  medical  witness.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
perfectly  a  man  has  made  himself  master  of  his  profession,  the  better  will  he 
be  fitted  to  follow  the  principles  and  apply  himself  to  the  practice  of  medical 
jurisprudence;  but  he  must  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  these  principles 
can  be  spontaneously  acquired,  or  that  they  are  necessarily  derived  from  the 
study  of  those  isolated  branches  of  medicine  upon  which  medical  jurispru- 
dence is  based.     The  materials  for  the  medical  jurist  undoubtedly  exist  in 
these   collateral   sciences:    but  they   require  to   be  assorted,  selected,  and 
moulded  into  shape,  before  they  can  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.     A 
man  may  be  well  qualified  to  practise  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  yet  find 
himself  deficient  when  called  upon  to  act  as  a  medical  witness.     There  was 
no  doubt  that  John  Hunter  stood  in  his  time  at  the  very  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  none  could  have  profited  more  by  industry  and  experience. 
If  sound  professional  knowledge  could  have  qualified  any  man  to  act  as  a 
medical  witness,  we  should  assuredly  be  justified  in  pointing  to  him  as  an 
example;  and  yet  this  great  man,  when  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  a 
mamorable  trial  for  poisoning,  which  occurred  in  1781,  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  important  question  put 
to  him.     John  Hunter  was  the  only  professional  witness  called  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  to  rebut  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  deceased  by  laurel  water.    His 
cross-examination,  however,  rather  strengthened  the  case  for  the  prosecution ; 
and  the  final  question  put  by  the  Court  was :  *  Give  your  opinion  in  the  best 
manner  you  can,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether,  upon  the  whole  of  the  sj'mp- 
toms  described,  the  death  proceeded  from  the  medicine  (laurel  water),  or  any 
other  causes  ? '     ^.  *  I  do  not  mean  to  equivocate ;  but  when  I  tell  the  senti- 
ments of  my  own  mind,  what  I  feel  at  the  time,  I  can  give  nothing  decisive.* 
With  that  candour  which  exists  in  all  great  minds,  John  Hunter  admitted  his 
deficiencies ;  and  he  regretted  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  that  he  had  not 
directed  more  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature.     It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
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his  answer  that  he  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  case  at  all.  In  John 
Hunter's  time  Medical  jurisprudence  was  unknoAvn ;  but  the  want  €>f  it  was 
clearly  perceived.  It  was  made  apparent  from  the  events  of  this  remarkable 
trial  (Rex  v.  Donetlan^  Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1781),  that  a  peculiar  kind 
of  experience  was  required  to  fit  a  niedical  man  to  act  as  a  witness-  in  a 
Court  of  Law — that  many  loose  principles  existed  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
chemistry,  the  fallacies  of  which  were  quite  unimportant  so  far  as  they 
related  to  medical  practice,  but  which  required  to  be  closely  sifted  and 
thoroughly  examined  before  they  could  be  received  as  evidence  in  law. 
Medical  men  were  then,  as  now,  apt  to  confound  what  is  mere  matter  of  belief 
with  proof.  In  a  Courtrof  Law,  however,  the  difference  is  soon  made  apparent. 
From  the  occurrence  of  this  and  similar  cases,  there  was  an  obvious  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  a  distinct  branch  of  science  in  which  all  medical  facts 
and  principles  capable  of  serving  as- evidence  should  be  arranged,  developed, 
and  explained. 

The  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  distinct  from  these  of  a  physician  op^ 
surgeon  :  the  latter  looks  only  to  the  treatment  of  disease  or  accident,  and  the 
saving  of  life ;  but  the  object  of  the  former,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  living  or  dead,  to  aid  the  law  in  fixing  on  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime,  or  to  rescue  an  innocent  person  from  a  falsely  imputed 
crime.  Thus  he  may  be  required  to  determine  whether,  in  a  particular 
case,  the  cause  of  death  is  natural  or  violent ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  an  entirely  new  application  of  his  professional 
knowledge.  He  has  now  the  difiicult  task  of  making  a  selection  from  those 
parts  of  the  medical  sciences  which  bear  upon  the  legal  proof  and  development 
of  crime. 

Some  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
medico- l^al  practice  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties; 
but  there  are  few  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  not  found  themselves  occasionally  placed  in  situations  of 
difiSculty  from  the  accidental  occurrence  of  cases  demanding  medico-legal 
investigation.  A  medical  man  is  summoned  to  attend  a  person  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  poison  criminally  administered,  but  at  the  time  he  may  have  no 
knowledge  or  even  suspicion  that  poison  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  In 
Bpit«  of  the  best  treatment,  death  ensues :  here  the  functions  of  the  medical 
man  end,  and  those  of  a  medical  witness  begin.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
he  can  now  avoid  giving  evidence,  or  shift  the  responsibility  on  another — the 
law  will  insist  upon  his  appearance,  first  in  the  Court  of  the  coroner,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Assizes.  It  will  here  be  assumed  that  as  a  regiptered  member 
of  the  profession  he  is  fully  competent  to  answer  every  question  put  to  him 
by  judge  and  counsel  relative  to  the  general  effects  of  poison ;  the  quantity 
of  each  required  to  destroy  life ;  and  the  time  within  which  a  poison  may 
prove  fatal.  It  may  be  objected  to  his  evidence,  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  disease  and  not  from  poison ;  in  which  case  the  cross-exami- 
mination  will  lead  to  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  those  diseases  which  resemble 
poisoning  in  tlieir  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances,  as  well  as  the  means 
of  making  a  certain  distinction  between  them,  and  the  fallacies  to  which  the 
chemical  processes  for  the  detection  of  poison  are  liable.  On  another  occasion,  a 
medical  man  may  be  called  to  render  assistance  to  one  who  has  been  stabbed 
in  a  quarrel,  and  who  speedily  dies  from  the  wound.  The  office  of  the  surgeon 
here  ceases,  while  that  of  the  medical  jurist  commences.  He  must  now  be 
prepared  to  answer  numerous  questions,  all  bearing  upon  the  legal  proof  of 
crime — all  necessary  in  law,  although  apparently  superfluous  in  surgery. 
Thus  he  may -be  asked  to  state  the  precise  characters  of  a  wound  inflicted. 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  soon  after  death,  and  by  what  means  a  particular 
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wound  was  inflicted.  "Was  it  homicidal  or  accidental  ?  The  amount  of  blood 
lost?  Whether  the  person  could  have  moved  or  performed  any  act  after 
receiving  it  ?  Are  certain  red  stains  found  upon  his  clothes,  or  upon  a  knife 
belonging  to  him,  owing  to  effused  blood  or  other  causes?  Whether  any 
and  what  statements  were  made  by  the  dying  man,  and  what  were  the  precise 
circumstances  imder  which  they  were  xnade  ?  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  questions  of  this  nature  are  rarely  noticed,  except  in  a  cursory  ^manner, 
by  professors  of  chemistry  and  surgery,  and  a  medical  man  is  not  likely  to 
acquire  the  means  of  answering  them  by  intuition.  On  the  other  hand, 
regarding  ourselves  as  living  in  a  civilized  state,  in  which  the  detection  and 
pimishment  ^of  crimes  against  life  and  property  are  indispensable  to  the 
security  to  all,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  their  importance.  Unless  a  witness 
is  able  to  return  answers  to  these  questions  when  a  public  necessity  occurs, 
a  guilty  man  may  escape  punishment  or  an  innocent  man  may  be  condemned. 
He  may  thus  most  seriously  injure  his  own  reputation ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
his  qualifications  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  general  practitioner,  however 
great,  will  not  shield  him  irom.  the  reproach  of  having  caused  a  &ilure  of 
justice. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  dbvious  that  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  of  a  highly 
responsible  nature  and  of  great  importance  to  society,  while  the  cases  which 
call  them  into  exercise  are  of  purely  accidental  occurrence.  A  medical  prac- 
titioner who  thinks  himself  secure  in  the  most  retired  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
is  liable  to  find  himself  suddenly  summoned  as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  to  answer 
questions  which  perhaps  during  a  long  period  of  practice  he  had  been  led  to 
regard  as  trifling  and  unimportant.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  can  avoid  exposing  his  deficiencies,  and  the  final  question  will 
be,  Have  you  ever  attended  to  or  thought  of  these  subjects  before  ?  A  n^ative 
answer  to  this  question,  while  it  commonly  brings  with  it  public  censure, 
will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  in  spite  of  strong 
presumptions  of  guilt. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  overdrawing  this  picture ;  its  truth  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  been  a  few  years  engaged  in 
practice.  The  records  of  our  law-courts  contain  many  unf  ortimate  exposures, 
which  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  had  the  witnesses  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the*  opportunities  afforded  to  them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  but  they  had  imreflectingly  acted  on  the  principle  that  medical 
jurisprudence  was  a  dry,  dull,  and  useless  study,  and  that  the  practice  of  it 
was  remote  and  speculative.  This  feeling  is,  however,  fast  disappearing. 
Those  who  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  give  their  attention  to  it, 
have  in  subsequent  cases  taken  care  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordeal 
through  which  every  medical  witness  must  pass. 

Some  medical  men  who  have  treated  legal  medicine  with  indifference  have 
occasionally  ventured  to  act  as  witnesses,  thinking  that  the  subjects  on  which 
they  were  likely  to  be  examined  were  so  little  known  to  judge  and  coimsel, 
that  even  hazardous  or  rash  statements  wbuld  escape  observation :  such  wit- 
nesses, however,  have  often  found  to  their  cost  that  they  were  labouring 
under  a  great  delusion.  Various  circumstances  have  led,  in  recent  times,  to 
the  acquisition  of  much  medico-legal  knowledge  by  lawyers,  especially  in 
relation  to  questions  connected  with  woimds,  child-murder,  and  poisoning ;  and 
they  are  not  slow  in  detecting  and  exposing  a  mere  pretender  who  attempts 
to  shelter  himself  by  vague  or  evasive  statements  and  technical  language. 
There  are  few  counsel  engaged  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case  of  importance 
who  do  not  take  care  to  fortify  themselves,  imder  medical  advice,  with  a  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  standard  medical  writers  on  the  subject  in  dispute ; 
and  with  these  works  before  them,  and  with  their  proverbial  acuteness,  he 
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must  indeed  be  a  clever  witness  who  can  now  succeed  in  passing  off  an 
erroneons  or  evasive  answer  to  a  medico-legal  question. 

It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  members  of  the  medical  profession,  that  in  a 
Court  of  Law  they  are  the  worst  witnesses  on  matters  of  fia-ct  and  opinion.    1 
believe  this  to  be  an  unmerited  censure.     Those  who  are  ready  toTnake  this 
charge  overlook  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  questions  which  are  put 
to  medical  men  compared  with  those  put  to  other  witnesses.     They  also  forget 
that  medical  men  are  much  more  frequently  summoned  as-  witnesses  than 
the  members  of  the  two  otiier  learned  professions.     Their  evidence  obtains 
much  greater  publicity,  and  is  necessarily  exposed  to  greater  criticism.     I 
^was,  on  one  occasion,  present  at  a  trial  before  the  late  Lord  Truro,  in  which 
the  action  was  between  two  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  witnesses 
on  both  sides  were  chiefly,  barristers,  solicitors,  or  solicitors'  clerks.     The 
questions  put  to   the  witnesses  were  so   cleverly   met   and   so   technically 
evaded,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  pkun  statement  or  a  consistent 
history  of  the  most  simple  facts  of  the  case.     A  direct  answer  could  not  be 
procured  on  any  question,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  witnesses  gave  their 
testimony  elicited  on  several  occasions  rebukes  from  the  learned  judge.     The 
fiact  is,  that  good  and  bad  witnesses  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  profession  ; 
under  equal  conditions  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  would  furnish 
a  greater  number  of  incompetent  witnesses  than  another.     It  is  certainly  the 
fault  of  medical  men  that  they  are  not  generally  prepared  for  the  questions 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  a  case  on  which  they  know  they  will  be  reqmred 
to  give  evidence.     This  want  of  preparation  frequently  applies  to  fects  as 
well  as  to  opinions.     Thus,  in  reference  to  a  case  on  which  a  charge  of 
murder  or  manslaughter  may  be  ultimately  foimded,  a  medical  man  who  is 
called  in,  frequently   omits  to   observe   many  circmnstances  because  they 
appear  to  him  to  be  irrelevant  or  to  have  little  importance,  although  at  the 
subsequent  trial  he  may  find,  to  his  dismay,  that  they  actually  become  the 
turning-points  of  innocence  or  guilt.     Medical  observation  as  a  result  of  pro- 
fessional habits  is,  on  these  occasions,  in  general  confined  to  only  one  set  of 
circumstances — the  recognition  and  treatment  of  disease  or  personal  injmy ; 
but  medico-legal  observation  should  take  a  much  wider  range  than  this,  and 
should  be  directed  to  all  the  surrounding  facts  and  incidents  of  a  case.     The 
essential  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  practice  is,  that  circumstances  which 
are  of  no  interest  in   a  medical  or  surgical  point  of  view  are  often  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance  in  legal  medicine.     It  is  obvious  that  if  they 
are  not  observed  by  a  medical  witness  when  he  is  first  summoned  to  tlie 
injured  person,  whether  dying  or  dead,  it  wiU  be  out  of  his  power  to  meet 
many  of  the  questions  which  must  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case.     The  non- 
observance  of  these  facts  is  a  serious  evil,  and  often  carries  with  it,  although 
imjustly,  an  imputation  of  professional  ignorance. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  cidtivate  a  faculty  of 
minute  observation  of  medical  and  moral  circumstances.  This,  when  com- 
bined with  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  law  requires  as  evidence,  will 
enable  him  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  the  scientific  questions  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  a  case.  The  exercise  of  this  faculty 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  surgeon. 
Some  eminent  professional  men  have  been  known  to  possess  this  power  as  a 
natural  gift,  I  have  elsewhere  given  a  short  notice  of  a  case  which  occurred 
to  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  was  called  to  see  a  man  who,  while  sitting 
in  his  chair  in  a  private  room,  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot 
from  the  hands  of  an  unseen  person.  Sir  Astley  having  done  what  was 
necessary  respecting  tlje  woimd,  compared  closely  the  direction  from  which 
the  pistol  was  fired  with  the  position  of  the  wounded  man,  and  he  came  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  pistol  must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man. 
The  only  left-handed  man  known  to  be  on  the  premises  at  the  time  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  against  whom  there  was  no  suspicion ;  but 
this  acute  observation  led  to  his  arrest  and  trial,  and  he  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  this  act  of  murder. 

The  condition  and  position  of  the  body  ef  a  person  dead  from  wounds, 
the  position  of  a  weapon,  and  the  state  of  the  dress  and  weapon,  as  well 
as  the  form  and  direction  of  the  wound  itself,  are  not  always  noticed  with 
sufficient  accTiracy.  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  say  that  many  medical  men 
in  the  present  day  show  great  acumen  in  their  examination  of  these  cases. 
I  was  present  at  a  trial  for  murder  in  •  which  the  evidence  .showed  that 
a  man  had  been  stabbed  in  the  chest,  and  he  died  almost  instantly  from  a 
wound  in  the  heart.  The  act  had  been  perpetrated  by  some'  one  in  a  crowd 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but  no  one  was  seen  to  strike  the  blow,  and  no 
weapon  was  found  near  the  spot.  Tbe  surgeon  observed  tkat  the  "wound  in 
the  chest  was  sharp  at  one  angle  and  rounded  at  the  other,  and  he  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  with  a  knife  having  one  sharp  edge, 
and  not  with  a  dagger  or  double-edged  knife.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
occurrence,  a  man  was  arrested  on  suspicion  and  a  knife  which  Jie  attempted 
to  conceal  was  taken  from  him.  It  was  in  a  sheath,  and  had  at  this  time  wet 
blood  upon  it,  showing  a  recent  msQ  of  the  weapon.  It  was  a  pointed  knife, 
with  a  broad  blade,  and  one  sharp  edge  only — such  a  weapon  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeon,  would  have  produced  the  stab  in  the  chest.  The  man  was 
tried  and  convicted,  the  observation  of  the  surgeon  respecting  the  state  of  the 
woimd  and  the  weapon  furnishing  important  evidence  of  his  guilt.  On  the 
other  hand,  want  of  observation  may  lead  to  the  dischaige  of  guilty  persons. 
1  have  elsewhere  noticed  a  trial  fior  murder  which  took  place  in  Scotland. 
A  woman  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  with  some  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
scalp:  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these  had  been  produced  by 
criminal  violence,  but  it  was  suggested  for  the  defence  that  as  there  were 
projecting  nails  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  these  lacerations  might  have  arisen  from 
accident — ^a  suggestion  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  medical  evidence.  An 
experienced  witness,  however,  stated  that  from  his  examination  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  nails,  even  if  they  were  in  the  bedstead  at  the  time  of  the 
occinrence,  could  have  produced  the  wounds.  He  also  said  that  as  blood  had 
issued  from  the  woimds,  and  there  was  no  blood  about  the  nails  or  this  part 
of  the  bed  around  them,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  head  had  at  any  time  come 
in  contact  with  the  nails.  Those  who  were  first  called  to  the  dead  body  had 
omitted  to  notice  whether  there  was  anything  on  or  near  to  the  bed  to  account 
for  the  wounds  on  the  scalp,  and  they  were  quite  unable  to  say  whether  there 
were  or  were  not  any  projecting  nails  at  the  head  of  the  bed  when  they  first 
examined  the  body.  The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  *Not 
proven ; '  and  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  escaped  through  manu- 
factured evidence,  i,e,  tliat  the  nails  had  been  driven  into  the  head  of  the 
bed  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  woman.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  from  a  general  view  of  the  medical  evidence,  4;hat  the  woimds  could  riot 
have  been  produced  by  the  nails  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  that  the 
wounded  portion  of  the  scalp  had  not  at  any  time  been  in  contact  with  them. 
As  they  were  lacerated  wounds,  and  so  might  have  been  produced  by  nails,  the 
accused  had  tiie  benefit  of  tlie  doubt  which  was  thus  raised  in  the  minds  of 
the  jury. 

The  learned  judge  who  tried  this  case  remarked  that  *  a  medical  man,  when 
he  sees  a  dead  body,  should  rhotice  everything.^  Undoubtedly  he  should  ob- 
serve everything  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  th§  production  of  wounds 
or  other  injuries  found  upon  it.     It  sliould  not  be  left  to  policemen  to  say 
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whether  there  'w^re  anj  marks  of  blood  on  the  dress  or  on  the  hands 
of  the  deceased,  or  on  the  fumiture  in  the  room.  The  dress  of  the  de- 
ceased as  well  as  the  body  should  be  always  closely  examined  at  once  on 
the  spot  by  a  medical  man.  The  importance  of  this  precaution  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  case  related  in  another  page,  in  which  a  man  just  escaped  com- 
mittal on  what  would  have  proved  a  false  charge  of  murder,  by  reason  of  the 
examination  of  an  article  of  dress  accidentally  produced  at  the  acyoumed 
inquest. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  frequently  omitted  on  these  occasions,  and 
the  omission  may  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience  if  not  to  a  failure  of  justice. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  a  dead  body,  no  observation  is  made  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  whether  it  or  any  part  of  it  is  cold  or  warm ;  whether  the  limbs  are  cold 
and  rigid,  or  cold  and  pliant.  In  a  medical  and  surgical  view  these  conditions 
of  the  body  are  of  no  importance  whatever,  but  medico-legally,  if  the  facts 
are  observed,  they  may  enable  a  witness  to  speak  with  greater  or  less  pro- 
bability on  the  time  of  death  :  this  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the 
acquittal  and  conviction  of  a  person  charged  with  murder.  The  case  of 
Gardner^  elsewhere  related,  will  show  the  importance  of  observations  of  this 
kind.  The  circumstances  which  chiefly  require  notice  on  these  occasions 
have  been  fully  described  in  the  section  on  Wounds.  In  reference  to  sup- 
posed death  from  poison,  other  matters  will  also  require  special  attention. 
These  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  chapters  on  Poisoning. 

It  may  stimulate  the  attention  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  reference  to  these 
inquiries,  if  he  is  informed  that  the  great  art  of  counsel  who  defend  persons 
charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter  consists  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
what  he  omitted  to  do.  Although  sometimes  the  omission  may  be  really  of 
no  medical  importance  whatever,  yet  it  is  usually  placed  before  the  jury  in 
such  a  strong  light  that  the  accused  obtains  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  The 
omission  may  be  attributed  to  professional  ignorance,  or,  what  is  worse,  to 
professional  bias — ^a  determination  to  find  proofs  of  guilt  against  the  *  un- 
happy prisoner  at  the  bar' — when  the  facts  might  be  innocently  exjdained 
by  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  witness  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
this  nature. 

Medical  Reports  for  Inquests, — If  we  except  medical  experts,  who  are 
selected  according  to  their  experience  in  different  branches  of  the  profession, 
medical  men  have  no  option  respecting  medico-legal  practice,  for  the  cases 
which  give  rise  to  medico-legal  questions  are  always  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  initiation  of  criminal 
proceedings  in  England  and  Ireland  is  generally  in  the  court  of  the  Coroner. 
Unless  the  medical  man  is  supposed  to  be  implicated  by  maltreatment  or 
otherwise  in  the  death  of  a  person,  an  order  is  issued  to  him  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  body  and  report  the  results.  In  reference  to  cases  of 
poisoning,  wounds,  and  alleged  child-murder,  the  points  to  which  he  should 
especially  direct  his  attention  wUl  be  foimd  fully  described  in  the  chapters  on 
those  subjects.  It  is  proper  that  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  and  analysis  he 
should  make  notes  of  all  that  he  observes  and  does ;  and  upon  this  he  may 
base  a  report,  which  should  be  a  summary  of  the  medical  facts,  and  of  the 
conclusions  based  upon  them  expressed  as  much  as  possible  in  untechnical 
language.  In  another  part  of  the  work  the  reader  will  find  a  description  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  notes  are  permitted  to  be  referred  to  by  a  medical  witness ;  the 
rules  for  drawing  up  medico-legal  reports  are  also  fully  explained. 

There  are  frequently  defects  in  these  reports  which  it  is  desirable  to  poirt 
out.     The  statements  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  exaggerated  language :  at 
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others  they  are  overloaded  with  technical  and  therefore  unintelligible  terms, 
and  the  writer  is  seldom  sufficiently  careful  to  keep  his  feusts  distinct  from 
his  comments.  The  former  may  be  useful  as  evidence;  the  latter  are 
inadmissible. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  defects,  it  is  very  much  the  practice  of 
medical  men,  in  drawing  up  reports  of  medical  cases  for  professional  purposes, 
to  use,  imthinkingly,  exaggerated  language.     Thus  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
drawing  up  of  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination,  the  lining-membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  de^ribed  as  being  '  intensely  ^  infiamed ;  or  some  part  is  *  con- 
siderably '  injected,  or  a  cavity  is  *  enormously '  distended.     Expressions  thus 
loosely  employed  convey  to  the  legal  mind  a  widely-different  meaning  £rom 
that  intended  by  the  reporter.    They  create  also  great  difficidty  in  evidence  if 
withdrawn  or  modified — a  change  which  other  circumstances  may  show  to  be 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  they  place  the  witness  in  an  undesirable 
position  before  the  Court.     On  the  other  hand,  if  retained,  they  may'render 
the  facts  unsusceptible  of  explanation  upon  any  theory  of  natural  disease. 
Such  descriptions  obviously  imply  a  comparison  with  similar  conditions  in 
numerous  other  dead  bodies ;  but  what  is  the  standard  by  which  they  are 
really  measured,  and  what  opportimity  has  the  witness  had  of  creating  such 
a  standard  in  his  own  mind  ?     In  general,  it  will  be  f oimd  that  such  ex- 
pressions have  been  used  without  proper  consideration,  from  a  habit  acquired 
by  the  writer  in  reporting  cases  for  the  information  of  medical  men  only. 
Let  him  who  is  inclined  to  use  them  bear  in  mind  that  barristers  look  much 
'more  closely  to  the  strict  signification  of  words  than  medical  men,  and  that 
they  are  always  disposed  to  distrust  the  judgment  of  one  who  cannot  speak  or 
write  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  superlative  degree. 

The  free  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  reports  may  be  attributed  to 
a  similar  practice  in  the  profession.  Putting  aside  those  cases  in  which  a 
medical  man  thinks  he  is  displaying  his  erudition  by  the  selection  and  use  of 
such  terms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  nimiber  of  medical  prac- 
tioners  fall  into  this  practice  from  mere  habit.  They  think  they  are  address- 
ing the  report  to  the  president  and  members  of  a  medical  society,  instead 
of  a  coroner  and  jury  who  have  never  in  their  reading  or  experience  met  with 
such  terms,  and  to  whom  therefore  they  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  In  a 
report  on  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  chronic 
insanity,  which  was  submitted  to  me  for  explanation,  the  following  passage 
occurred  : — '  The  only  morbid  appearance  in  the  brain  was  an  atheromatous 
deposit  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  near  tie  situation  of  the  locus  niger.'  In  another 
docmnent,  the  reporter  stated,  for  the  information  of  a  coroner's  jury,  that  the 

*  integimients  of  the  cranimn  were  reflected,  and  the  calvarium  was  exposed.' 
If  a  reporter  will  use  such  terms  as  these  or  others  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as 

*  parietes  of  the  abdomen,'  *  epigastriimi,'  *  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,'  when  it 
would  require  no  more  trouble  to  put  what  he  means  in  plain  English,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  have  his  meaning  perverted  or  wholly  misunderstood.  Setting 
aside  the  men  who  act  as  jurors,  it  may  be  observed  that  educated  persons, 
such  as  coroners  and  magistrates,  do  not  commonly  include  professional  terms 
within  the  range  of  their  studies.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  understand 
the  difference  between  perineum  and  peritonemn,  or  the  meaning  of  the  words 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  pia  mater,  puncta  omenta,  corpora  quadrigemina, 
centrum  ovale,  &c.  They  are  not  likely  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
cardia  and  pylorus,  nor  the  nature  .or  situation  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileimi  or  csecum,  and  are  as  ready  to  consider  them  to  be  parts  of  the  liver 
or  urinary  bladder  as  of  the  intestines.  On  one  occasion,  I  heard  a  learned 
judge  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  alimentary  canal.' 
A  slight  consideration  wiU  show  to  any  medical  practitioner  that  refined  pro- 
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fessional  language  is  wholly  misplaced  in  a  report  which  is  intended  to  infona 
and  convince  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  upon  plain  matters  of  fact. 

The  last  point  which  calls  for  comment  in  reference  to  medical  reports  is  the 
loose  manner  in  which  facts  and  comments  upon  iacta,  as  well  as  hearsay  state- 
ments and  arguments,  are  sometimes  found  blended.  If  a  reporter  takes  care  to 
eliminate  facts  from  comment,  his  report  is  admissible,  and  may  be  read  at  the 
inquest  or  trial  as  evidence.  The  facts  are  for  the  jury — the  comments  upon 
the  &cts,  introduced  by  the  reporter,  may  or  may  not  be  just,  and  are  there- 
fore not  evidence.  Their  correctness  or  relevancy  to  the  case  will  be  elicited 
in  the  cross-e^cammation.  As  a  rule,  nothing  should  be  entered  in  a  report 
which  is  not  conneeted  with  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  has  not  actually 
fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  reporter.  The  introduction  of  hearsay 
statements — ^i.  e.  statements  niade  by  others,  or  of  circmnstances  which  have 
come  to  hifl  knowledge  through  public  rumour — should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  case  of  APLachlarij  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Jessie 
M'Pherson,  at  the  Glasgow  Autumn  Circtdt,  1862,  some  discussion  arose 
upon  what  should  and  what  should  not  find  a  place  in  a  medical  report. 
A  report  was  put  in  at  the  trial,  in  which  the  surgeon  of  police,  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  deceased,  stated, 
in  commencing  his  report,  that  the  body  had  been  foimd  ^  under  circum- 
stances of  great  suspicion^  in  a  front  room,  &c.  The  judge,  Lord  Deas,  here 
remarked  that  this  was  matter  which  was  not  suitable  to  a  medical  report. 
So  again,  in  reference  to  the  conclusions  drawn,  the  first  and  third  were  as 
foUows: — 

1.  *  That  this  woman  (the  deceased)  was  murdered^  and  tiiat  with  extreme 
ferocity.' 

3.  *  That  a  severe  struggle  had  taken  place  before  death.^ 

The  suggestion  of  murder  was  an  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
As  a  general  rule,  conclusions  are  limited  to  the  cause  of  deaths  and  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  ferocity.  This  passed  without  comment^  but  the  third 
conclusion  led  to  the  following  examination  : — 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  kitchen  there  was  evidence  of  a  severe  conflict 
having  taken  place.     What  was  the  nature  of  that  evidence  7 

A,  There  were  blood-stains  upon  the  end  of  a  box,  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
kitchen  door. 

Q.  But  what  led  you  to  say  there  were  marks  of  a  severe  conflict  ? 

A,  These  marks  were  principally  upon  the  flags. 

Q.  How  did  that  show  that  there  had  been  a  severe  conflict  ?  The  dragging 
of  the  body  was  not  a  sign  of  a  severe  conflict.  I  therefore  want  to  know 
what  marks  ai  a  severe  conflict  were  apparent  to  you  before  the  dragging 
commenced  7 

A.  My  conclusion  that  there  was  a  severe  conflict  was  founded  upon  the 
streaks  that  were  upon  the  kitchen  floor. 

Q.  I  again  ask,  what  were  the  marks  of  a  severe  conflict  before  the  dragging 
(of  the  body)  took  place  ? 

A.  There  were  regular  marks,  as  if  caused  by  some  rough  substance. 

The  Judge  (Lord  Deas)  to  witness :  That  is  streaking  still,  and  the  remark 
m  your  report  about  *  evidence  of  a  severe  conflict '  just  confirms  what  I  have 
said  already  as  to  the  introduction  of  matter  not  proper  to  a  medical  report. 
(Report  of  trial,  p.  37). 

The  difliculty  here  arose  fropi  the  introduction  of  comments  into  the  report. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  conflict  or  struggle,  as  far  as  this  examination  went. 
The  facts  upon  which  the  witness  relied  as  evidence  of  a  struggle  were  equally 
consistent  with  the  dragging  of  the  body  after  death. 

Iii  a  medical  report  of  an  analysis  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  it  is  not 
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necessary  that  all  the  details  of  an  analysis  should  be  entered.     A  general 
statement  of  the  results^  to  the  effect  that  certain  tests  and  processes  had 
been  used,  will  be  sufficient.     In  the  various  analyses  connected  with  the  case 
of  J.  P.  Cook  and  Ann  Pahner  {Reg.  v.  Palmer),  C.C.C.,  May  1856,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Dr.  Rees  and  myself  to  give  to  the  prisoner's  attorney, 
before  the  trial,  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  details  of  our  analysis  of  anti- 
mony and  strjxhnia.    We  declined  to  do  this  without  authority.    The  Queen's 
Bench  was  appealed  to,  and  Lord  Campbell  decided  that  there  was  no  legal 
ground  on  which  such  a  demand  could  be  enforced.     Considering  that  the 
medical  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  so  clear  and  conclusive,  the  cour  sel 
for  the  Crown  advised  that  we  should  concede  the  point,  although  admitted 
to  be  neither  in  accordance  with  law  nor  custom.      Upon  this   advice  we 
acted,  but   it   is   not  a  course  which   I   should   recommend   any  scientific 
witness  to  follow  in  a  future  case.    The  result  was  that,  before  the  trial,  these 
private  memoranda  were  placed   in  the  hands  of   some  professed  chemists 
retained  for  the  defence,  whose  object  was  simply  hostile  criticism.     Portions 
of  them  appeared  in  a  garbled  and  fragmentary,  and  therefore  in  an  incorrect, 
form  in  some  journals  and  newspapers,  with  comments  attacking  the  processes 
and  conclusions  before  our  evidence  had  been  given.     It  was  well  known 
to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  unprofessional  conduct,  that  under  the 
circumstances,  we,  as  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  were  precluded  from  making 
any  reply  or  giving   any  explanation.     The  object,  however,  in  this   me- 
morable case,  was  not  truth,  but  victory.     No  medical  man  is  called  upon  to 
lay  himself  open  to  attacks  of  this  nature,  or  to  furnish  materials  for  a  cross- 
examination  to  *  medical  counsel '  acting  only  in  the  interests  of  a  prisoner. 
In  regard  to  the  chemical  research  for  poisons,  chemists  generally  differ  about 
the  process  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  pursue  in  a  given  case ;  and  although 
the  same  result  may  be  reached  by  various  methods,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  find  one  who  will  assert  that  his  is  the  only  correct  process,  and  that  all 
others  are  fallacious,  or  to  raise  by  such  counter-statements  that  kind  of  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  a  jury  which  may  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  a  witness's  results. 
Upon  a  medical  report,  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  required  to  explain 
it,  an  accused  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  at  the  Assizes,  either  by  a 
coroner  or  magistrate,     la  the  first  stage  of  proceedings  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  medical  witness  goes  before  the  Grand  jury,  and  there,  after  the 
administration  of  an  oath,  he  is  required  to  make  a  general  statement  of  what 
he  knows  of  the  matter.     Such  questions  are  put  as  may  be  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  cause  of  death ;  and  on  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  for  murder 
or  manslaughter,  the  accused  is  placed  upon  his  trial  before  one  of  the  learned 
judges  of   assize.     According  to  the  variable  circumstances  attending  such 
cases,  tlie  medical  evidence  is  called  for  at  an  early  or  late  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.    When  it  is  at  all  doubtful  whether  the  cause  of  death  was  owing 
to  any  criminal  act,  it  is  called  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  case,  in  order 
to  lay  a  distinct  foundation  for  further  inquiry. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  witness  dioiid  remember  that  copies  of  his 
report  and  depositions,  either  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate,  are  usually  placed 
in  the  hands  of  counsel  as  well  as  of  the  learned  judge,  and  that  his  evidence, 
as  it  is  given  at  the  trial,  is  compared  word  for  word  with  that  which  has 
been  already  put  on  record.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
generally  known  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
either  from  failure  of  memory,  want  of  accurate  observation,  or  carelessness  in 
giving  evidence  at  coroners'  inquests,  medical  'rfitnesses  lay  themselves  open  to 
severe  censure,  either  by  stating  matters  differently  at  the  trial,  or  by  giviijg 
a  very  different  complexion  to  the  facts.  Any  serious  deviations  from  what  is 
on  record  will  of  course  tell  unfavourably  for  the  witness,  supply  materials  for 
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a  severe  cross-examination,  and  form  an  excellent  ground  of  defence  for  the* 
prisoner.     The  witness's  weakness  is  the  prisoner's  opportunity,  and  of  course 
his  counsel  will  not  lose  the  occasion  of  impressing  upon  the  jiuy  that  a  man 
who  can  on  oath  give  two  different  accoimts  of  the  same  transaction  is  not  to 
believed  on  either. 

Coroners^  Inquests, — The  proceedings  at  CJoroners'  inquests  are  treated  too 
lightly  by  medical  men*  The  ignorant  and  uneducated  class  of  persons  who 
often  constitute  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inquiry 
usually  takes  place,  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  great  respect  for  these  initia- 
tory proceedings ;  but  still  by  law  and  custom  coroners'  inquisitions  are  and 
have  been  for  ages  in  this  coimtry  the  only  tribunals  for  inquiring  into  and 
determining  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  suspected  violence ;  and  they  are 
therefore  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  shown  to  them  by  medical 
witnesses.  The  observations  elsewhere  made  in  reference  to  inquests  in  alleged 
child-murder  apply  to  all  other  cases  demanding  medical  evidence.  As  a 
rule,  in  all  inquests  wjiich  are  likely  to  end  in  a  committal  of  the  accused 
person,  a  medical  man  who  is  giving  his  evidence  before  a  coroner,  in  the 
room  of  a  small  country  inn,  or  in  a  village  school-room,  is  virtually  delivering 
it  before  a  judge  of  assize ;  and  this  fe-ct  alone,  if  not  a  respect  for  the  Court, 
should  induce  him  to  give  the  evidence  guardedly,  and  with  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  serious  results  to  which  exaggerations  or  misstatements  may  ulti- 
jnately  lead.  The  deposition  should  be  always  read  by  or  to  the  witness, 
before  he  signs  it.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  him  to  correct  any  error  which 
may  have  crept  into  the  document  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
the  coroner's  or  magistrate's  clerk. 

Coroners'  inquisitions  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  practice  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  reference  to  criminal  cases,  that  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  this  subject  without  pointing  out  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
defects  of  this  method  of  inquiry.  The  4th  Edward  I.,  stat.  2,  on  which 
coroners  profess  to  act,  directs  that,  *  upon  information,'  they  shall  *  go  to  the 
place  where  any  be  slain  or  suddenly  dead,'  and  make  due  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause,  &c.,  before  a  jury  selected  from  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
information  upon  which  a  coroner  generally  acts  is, — 1.  Notice  from  a  beadle, 
or  other  officer  of  the  parish  (whose  zeal  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  a  fee  or 
salary)  of  any  death  from  sudden  or  supposed  unusual  causes.  2.  Notice 
from  a  medical  man  who  may  have  attended  the  deceased,  and  who  communi- 
cates his  suspicion  that  the  cause  of  death  is  not  natural.  3.  Notice  from  a 
r^strar  of  deaths  that  no  cause  has  been  assigned  in  a  particular  case,  or 
that  there  has  been  a  rapid  death  after  a  short  illness. 

The  conclusion  to  which  experience  leads  in  reference  to  these  inquiries  is, 
that  the  system  afibrds  no  certainty  for  the  detection  of  crime ;  that  it  affords 
no  protection  to  those  who  are  wrongly  charged  with  crime ;  and  lastly,  4hat 
in  some  cases  it  screens  a  criminal  by  a  verdict  based  upon  an  imperfect 
inquiry,  in  which  the  important  medical  facts  are  either  not  understood  or 
are  misinterpreted  by  the  jury.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  statement 
has  been  furnished  to  me  by  a  friend  in  reference  to  an  inquest  held  in 
Suffolk,  in  September,  1867.  A  druggist  applied  to  the  ulcerated  breast  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  cancer,  thirty  grains  of  morphia  in  powder.  The 
woman  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
morphia  in  a  severe  form,  and  she  died  in  ten  hours.  The  druggist,  when 
examined  at  the  inquest,  admitted  that  he  had  applied  this  large  quantity  of  a 
powerful  poison,  and  in  his  judgment  it  was  a  right  and  proper  application  I 
There  was  medical  evidence  that  the  woman  had  died  from  poisoning  with 
morphia  by  absorption,  on  which  fact  tliere  could  not  indeed  be  two  opinions. 
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Trhe  coroner  summed  up  the  case,  and  the  jury  returned  a  rerdict  of  *  death 
from  natural  causes/ 

Admitting  that  some  crimes  (which  might  have  remained  concealed)  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  this-  system,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  as  the  inquiry  is 
now  conducted,  it  fails  to  exercise  any  deterring  influence  on  criminals.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  inspection  of  a  dead  body.  This  is 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  dielay  or  the  expenses  of  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. .  It  would  be  easy  to*  point  to  cases  in  which  death  by  poison  has  been 
thus  concealed,  and  the  feet  has  only  come  to  light  by  accident  some  years 
afterwards.  With  rare  exceptions,  indeed,  is  it  justifiable  on  the  part  of  a 
coroner  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  a  dead  body  without  a  stricfe.  external  and  inter- 
nal examination  of  the  body.  Either  the  inquiry  is  necessary,  or  it  is  not. 
If  not  necessary,  the  coroner  ia  to  blame  in  holding  it ;  if  necessary,  an  in- 
spection of  the  body  is  the  very  essence  of  the  inquiry,  where  it  refers  to  one 
who  *  has  been  slain  or  is  suddenly  dead.^ 

I  was  once  an  attendant  at  a  funeral ;  it  was  delayBd,  and  the  cause  of  the 
delay  was  simply  this : — An  inquest  had  been  held  on  the  body  (a  case  of 
very  sudden  death  in  a  state  of  health),  and  a  verdict  of  *  Death  from  disease 
of  the  heart'  had  been  returned.  There  had  been  no  inspection  of  the  body. 
When  the  grave-clothes  were  removed,  and  the  body  was  examined,  it  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  bruises,  and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  were 
found  reduced  to  a  jelly  by  blows.  Death  had  heen  clearly  caused  by  violence* 
But  an  inquiry  before  a  coroner  for  two  days  had,  with  all  the  usual  for- 
malities of  medical  evidence,  &c.,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  **  Death  from  disease 
of  the  heart.'  Within  two  hours  only  of  the  body  being  pat  into  the  ground, 
it  was  clearly  proved  to  be  an  act  of  murder  or  manslaughter.  The  guilty 
party  was  tried,  convicted,  and  punished.  (Beg,  v.  ffopleif^  Lewes  Aut,  Aas, 
1860.)  This  case,  with  several  others  of  a  similar  kind,  establishes  two  pro- 
positions. The  coroner's  inquest  affords  no  certainty  for  tiie  detection  of 
crime.     It,  in  some  cases;  tends  to  screen  a  criminal. 

The  secrets  of  the  grave  are  only  known  to  those  who  practise  medical 
jurisprudence.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years'  practice,  at  least  fifteen  cases  of 
the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies  were  referred  to  me.  On  some  of  these 
inquests  had  been  held,  but  no  inspections  were  made.  Verdicts  of  death 
from  cholera  or  natural  causes  had  been  returned,  and,  at  intervals  of  from  one 
month  to  twenty-two  months,  the  bodies  have  been  disinterred,  and  it  waa 
then  proved  that  the  deceased  persons  had  died  from  poison.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  deaths  were  sudden,  and  in  others  slow ;  in  the  latter  the 
symptoms  during  life  were  mistaken  for  those  of  disease,  medical  certificates 
of  the  cause  of  death  were  given  without  sufficientr  inquiry :.  thus  it  is  that 
crime  passes  tmdetected,  and  several  lives  may  be  destroyed  in  succession 
before  a  criminal  is  arrested  in  his  career.  There  is  a  popular  notion  in 
acdbrdance  with  the  ancient  statute,  that  sudden  deaths  only  require  an 
investigation  by  the  coroner ;  but  this  is  an  error;  A  large  proportion  of 
sudden  deaths  take  place  from  well-known  natural  causes,  easily  elicited  by 
a  proper  medical  inquiry,  and  they  strictly  demand  no  judicial  proceedings. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  chronic  poisoning,  the  form  which 
secret  murder  has  of  late  years  assumed,  the  person  has  lingered  on  with 
intermitting  symptoms,  and  death  has  taken  place  only  after  an  illness  of  some 
days'  or  weeks'  duration.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  detection  of  such 
cases.     Their  discovery  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  accident. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all  inquests  in  which  thert  has  been  no 
medical  inspection  of  the  body  are  a  vain  mockery,  and  the  sooner  the  public 
mind  is  imbued  with  this  proposition  the  better  for  society.  It  is  not  implied' 
that  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  die  suddenly  should  be  inspected*    If  cir- 
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cmnstances  of  a  suspicious  kind  justify  an  inquest,  ipso  facto  there  should  be 
an  inspection.  If  an  inspection  is  not  required,  an  inquest  is  not  required. 
Such  cases  as  inquiries  into  deaths  from  machinery,  railway  accidents,  &c., 
where  the  physical  injury  is  obviously  sufficient  to  account  for  death  without 
further  inspection,  are  excepted  from  this  remark.  The  verdicts  of  coroners' 
juries  are  sometimes  quite  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the  medical  evidence. 
Great  injury  is  thus  done  occasionally  to  innocent  persons.  At  the  Assizes 
the  bin  may  be  thrown  oat  by  the  Grand  jury ;  but  the  person  inculpated  by 
the  verdict  may  always  have  a  stigma  attached  to  his  character,  as  a  result  of 
mistake  or  misapprehension  of  medical  evidence;,  or,  sometimes,  of  local  pre- 
judice. 

Many  persons  who  occupy  the  office  of  coroner  are  neither  medically  nor 
judici^y  qualified  for  the  ^proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
system  of  electing  a  man  to  hold  such  an  office  as  this  (one  demanding  special 
medical  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  good  legal  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  evidence)  by  freeholders  of  the  lowest  degree,  is  so  intrinsically  absurd, 
that  is  quite  wonderful  how,  with  improved  knowledge  and  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  it  has  maintained  its  groimd  in  such  a  country  as  England.  The 
election  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  judges  of  our  Courts  of  Law,  or  of 
County  Court  judges,  might  be  with  equal  reason  left  in  the  hands  of  voters 
of  this  class — men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  or  of 
the  skin  and  learning  required  in  one  who  is  really  competent  to  fill  it.  The 
election  of  a  good  and  capable  person  as  coroner  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pure 
accident.     No  preliminary  test  of  ability  or  capacity  is  required. 

In  Scotland,  the  officer  of  coroner  does  not  exist ;  but  in  place  of  this  there  is 
an  officer  named  Procurator  Fiscal,  generally  a  skilled  solicitor,  nominated  by 
competent  authority,  and  not  elected  by  scot  and  lot  voters.  The  general  order 
issued  to  thd^  officers  by  the  Lord  Advocate  enjoins  that  in  caaes  where  a 
dead  body  is  discovered,  the  Procurator  Fiscal  shgJl  obtain  a  medical  report  of 
the  cause  of  death ;  and  in  cases  of  persons  foimd  dead,  the  body  is  generally 
inspected  for  this  purpose.  This,  however,  is  at  the  option  of  the  appointed 
officer,  the  instruction  being  in  these  words :  *  Wherever  in  his  opinion  a 
written  medical  report  is  necessary  for  the  due  consideration  of  the  case,  he,  the 
Procurator,  shall  obtain  such  a  report  from  a  duly-qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner.' The  usual  practice  in  England  is  to  select  the  nearest  medical  prac- 
titioner, whether  he  has  "had  any  experience  or  not,  and  often  to  trust  an 
important  chemical  inquiry  in  the  hands  of  one  who  probably  has  never 
before  made  an  inspection  or  an  analysis  for  poison. 

The  steps  necessary  for  fhe  proper  identity  and  preservation  of  viscera,  or 
other  articles  for  analysis,  are  neglected.  The  stomach  is  cut  open,  and  the 
contents  may  be  entirely  lost.  The  stomach  containing  poison  is  thrown  into 
the  same  vessel  with  other  viscera,  and  thus  all  are  impregnated  with  poison. 
Evidence  of  absorption  and  diffusion  of  poison  through  the  body  during  life 
ia  thereby  entirely  destroyed.  Stomachs  have  been  sent  for  analysis  wrapped 
only  in  brown  paper.  On  one  occasion,  two  stomachs  (of  children  poisoned) 
were  sent  in  bladders,  unlabelled.  The  identity  of  these  at  the  subsequent 
trial  for  murder  could  only  be  made  out  by  the  different  colour  of  the  string 
with  which  one  bladder  was  tied.  On  another  occasion,  in  a  newly-papered 
room  in  which  a  body  was  examined,  the  stomach  was  wrapped  in  a  portion 
of  the  paper-hangings  lying  about :  these,  as  it  happened,  were  coloured  with 
an  arsenical  pigment,  and  the  poison  was  thus  transferred  from  the  paper  to 
the  stomach  I 

The  selection  of  the  nearest  riiedical  man,  or  of  any  gentleman  who  will  make 
an  inspection  and  analysis  for  the  parliamentary  fee  of  two  guineas,  in  a  case 
of  murder  by  poison,  generally  leads  to  a  large  expenditure  subsequently  for  a 
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further  analysis  before  the  trial,  when  the  parts  in  which  the  pdison  would  be 
most  probably  found  have  been  destroyed.  On  such  occasions  it  is  the  custom 
to  condemn  severely  the  medical  and  chemical  gentlemen,  who  have  probably, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  undertaken  a  case  of  this  serious  nature  upon 
the  express  order  of  a  coroner,  with  insufficient  remimeration  for  its  perform- 
ance. This  is  manifest  injustice.  The  fault  is  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the 
men,  who  do  their  utmost  to  perform  a  difficult  duty,  for  the  first  time,  as 
well  as  they  can. 

If  a  coroner  places  the  inspection  of  a  body  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  not 
well  skilled  in  the  appearances  produced  by  poison  or  disease,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  serious  mistake  may  be  committed,  which  may  implicate  an  innocent 
person.  If  he  places  a  stomach  for  analysis  in  the  hand  of  an  inexperienced 
analyst,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  analyst  (whose  living  depends  on  his  prac- 
tice) if  he  undertakes  it,  and  falls  into  some  grievous  act  of  omission  or  com- 
mission. The  error  is  rather  with  the  system ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished, 
and  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  proceeding  substituted,  the  better. 

There  is  for  these  defects  a  simple  remedy,  which  is  often  now  resorted  to 
by  the  coroner  in  cases  demanding  great  medical  and  scientific  skill — in  other' 
words,  the  evidence  of  experts,  Aft^r  a  coroner's  inquiry,  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  are  sometimes  directed  to  be  re-heard  before  a  magistrate  or 
magistrates,  who  can  analyse  and  sift  evidence,  and  can  bring  the  minds  of 
educated  men  and  trained  lawyers  to  bear  upon  the  facts.  A  proper  analysis 
and  inspection  are  then  made,  and  the  case  in  this  complete  form  goes  before 
an  Assize  court  for  trial.  If  this  is  done  occasionally  in  cases  of  importance, 
why  not  in  all  cases  that  are  now  properly  the  subjects  of  a  coroner's  inquir}'  ? 
Let  a  well-trained  gentleman  be  appointed  as  a  stipendiary  judge  in  every 
county  or  borough ;  let  him,  upon  the  same  sources  of  information  as  are  now 
open  to  the  Coroner,  hold  inquiries  or  not,  according  to  his  judgment.  There 
are  many  coroners  who  are  quite  competent  to  fill  such  an  office.  In  each 
county,  borough,  or  district,  there  should  be  appointed,  as  in  some  Stat<5s  on 
the  Continent,  a  skilled  surgeon — skilled  in  the  inspection  of  the  dead  body, 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death ;  and  a  skilled  chemist,  skilled  in 
the  processes  for  the  detection  of  poisons.  To  these  three  officers,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  assistants  appointed  by  and  under  them,  all  inquiries  into  crimes 
connected  with  the  death  of  persons  should  be  exclusively  remitted.  Proper 
salaries  for  skilled  surgeons  and  analysts  would  secure  competent  men,  and 
probably  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  less  costly  than  the  present  system.  The 
duties  of  sanitary  officers  (which  are  not  heavy)  might  be  shared  by  the 
medical  and  chemical  gentlemen  appointed  to  these  offices. 

Some  such  regulations  as  these  must  sooner  or  later  be  made  if  the  public 
desire  to  have  the  duties  of  an  important  office  properly  performed.  The 
value  of  life  is  said  to  be  greater  in  England  than  in  any  other  country ;  but 
this  remark  applies  only  to  cases  of  crime  which  are  actually  detected,  and  to 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  criminals.  I  believe  that  we  are  greatly 
inferior  to  France  and  Germany  in  our  means  for  the  scientific  detection  of 
crime  and  murder  by  secret  poisoning.  In  the  case  of  William  Palmer  (1856), 
there  was  evidence  to  show  that  his  wife,  his  wife's  mother,  two  of  his 
children,  his  brother  and  one  of  his  personal  friends,  had  all  died  from  poison 
under  his  roof,  within  tvm  or  three  years  before  the  death  of  Cook— for  the 
murder  of  whom  Palmer  was  tried  and  convicted.  His  wife  had  been 
poisoned  by  tartar  emetic,  and  his  brother  by  prussic  acid.  The  deaths  of  at 
least  two  others  in  his  house  were  probably  violent.  Where  was  the  Coroner's 
inquest  for  the  projection  of  life  ?  The  initiation  of  proceedings  is  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  police  constable  or  a  coroner's  beadle,  instead  of 
being  directed  by  a  public  prosecutor  under  a  Minister  of  Justice. 
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T7isp€ctionS4 — The  necessity  for  appointing  a  skilled  independent  inspector 
of  bodies  in  all  suspected  cases  demanding  inquiry,  will  be  apparent  from 
other  considerations.  Under  the  present  system,  a  person  who  has  destroyed 
the  life  of  another  by  poison  may  be  present  at  the  post-mortem  inspection  of 
the  body  of  his  victim,  and  may  use  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.  William  Palmer,  a  medical  man,  was  thus  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  inspection  of  the  body  of  Cook.  He  nominated  the  persons,  one  of  them 
an  inexperienced  young  man  who  had  never  before  inspected  a  body  in  a  case 
of  death  from  poison,  and  he  stood  over  them  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
office.  The  stomach  of  the  deceased  when  received  for  analysis  was  cut  open 
throughout  its  length.  The  injury  to  this  organ,  by  which  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  contents  was  lost,  occurred  during  the  inspection,  and  is  said  to  have 
arisan  from  Palmer  having  accidentally  (as  it  was  alleged)  pushed  against  the 
youth  who  was  making  the  inspection  !  After  the  viscera  had  been  placed  in 
a  jar  and  secured  with  a  bladder.  Palmer  found  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the 
bladder  with  a  knife  and  inverting  the  jar,  and  this  probably  led  to  a  further 
loss  of  the  contents.  In  a  case  of  exhumation  in  which  I  was  consulted,  the 
viscera  had  been  carefully  removed  and  placed  (as  it  was  supposed)  in  sepa- 
rate jars,  which  were  properly  secured  and  labelled.  When  the  jar  labelled 
*  Stomach  and  CJontents '  was  opened  by  the  analyst  to  whom  it  had  been  sent, 
it  was  found  empty.  From  inquiries  subsequently  made,  there  was  but  little 
doubt  that  a  person  who  was  interested  in  preventing  an  analysis  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  inspection,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity, 
when  the  inspectors  were  otherwise  occupied,  of  removing  the  stomach  from 
the  jar  and  again  secretly  returning  it  into  the  abdomen  before  the  body  was 
sewn  up,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Acts  of  this  kind  should  be  impossible 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  best  security  against  their  occurrence  would  be 
the  appointment  of  a  skilled  inspector  in  a  district,  to  conduct  all  post-mortem 
examinations  for  coroners^  inquests. 

A  charge  of  malapraxis  is  sometimes  raised  against  a  medical  man  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  a  patient.  The  examination  of  the  body  may,  by 
order  of  a  coroner,  be  unknowingly  placed  in  the  hands  either  of  a  pro- 
fessional rival,  or  of  a  friend  of  the  person  inculpated.  This  is  not  just 
either  to  the  practitioner  or  the  public.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  medi- 
cally speaking,  than  to  exaggerate  appearances  in  a  body,  or  to  assign  to  the 
action  of  medicines,  or  to  the  use  of  surgical  instruments,  post-mortem  con- 
ditions to  which  an  independent  and  experienced  anatomical  inspector  would 
probably  attach  no  importance.  Supposing  the  question  to  be  that  a  patient 
has  died  from  an  overdose  of  opium,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stomach 
— if  the  analysis  has  been  intrusted  by  a  coroner  to  any  professional  rival,  or 
to  an  incompetent  analyst  selected  by  him,  the  injury  done  may  be  irreparable. 
These  are  not  imaginary  cases:  they  have  occurred  and  must  occur  imtil 
special  inspectors  and  analysts  are  appointed  in  place  of  men  who  are  now 
taken  by  chance,  by  the  fact  of  their  living  in  the  vicinity,  or  of  their  being 
called  to  836  the  person  while  dying. 

If  a  person  has  had  poison  administered  to  him  feloniously  and  he  recovers, 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  duly  investigated  by  a  magistrate,  the  evidence  is 
carefully  sifted,  analyses  are  properly  made  when  required,  and  the  depositions 
are  so  drawn  up  as  to  form  a  correct  basis  of  proceedings  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused.  If,  however,  the  person  dies  from  the  poison,  the  case  then  goes 
before  a  coroner  and  a  coroner's  jury;  .and  although  the  medical  and  other 
questions  which  arise  are  usually  of  greater  importance,  they  are  now 
dealt  with  by  men  frequently  incompetent  to  understand  them,  and  who  are 
Hot  always  qualified  to  elicit  the  facta  or  put  them  into  a  proper  shape  for 
trial    Hence  it  is  that,  imless  a  true  bill  has  been  found  by  a  Grand  jury  at 
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the  Assizes,  or  the  alleged  criminal  has  been  committed  by  a  magistrate,  no 
prosecution  is  conimonly  instituted.  The  proceedings  taken  before  a  coroner 
are  in  this  case  disregarded  by  counsel  and  judges. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  these  officers  might  be  retained 
with  benefit  to  the  public,  but  the  system  of  nomination  by  Section  should  be 
altered.  Tried  and  competent  men  only  sbould  be  appointed,  and  in  place  of 
a  jury  they  should  have  t^e  assistance  of  persons  skilled  in  a  Imowledge  of  the 
causes  of  death  and  in  conducting  post-mortem  examinations  and  analyses. 
Under  the  present  system  coroners  are  empowered  by  tihe  Medical  Witnesses' 
Act  (6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  89)  to  issue  an  order  for  the  attendance  of  any 
legally-qualified  practitioner ;  a  fee  of  two  guineas  is  the  maximum  allowed  for 
making  a  post-mortem  examination,  and,  if  £onddered  necessary  by  the  jury, 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  A  penalty  of  five  poimds 
is  attached  to  disobedience  of  this  order,  except  for  reasonable  cause.  Mr. 
Rumsey  has  correctly  represented  the  unaatisf actory  position  in  which  medical 
men  are  placed  by  such  an  arrangement.  He  observes :  *  It  is  no  discredit  to 
a  practitioner  engaged  in  the  toilsome  routine  of  ordinary  medical  duties,  if 
he  should  feel  lamself  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  for  a  decisive  opinion  in 
some  obscure  case  of  poisoning  or  infanticide.  His  scanty  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  these  subjects  and  for  making  post-mortem  examinations  cannot 
suffice  to  qualify  him  for  answering  the  delicate  and  important  questions 
which  he  must  answer  before  a  jury  can  find  a  proper  verdict.'  ...  *  The 
custom  of  indiscriminately  summoning  medical  practitioners  of  all  sorts,  and 
of  all  degrees  of  pathological  knowledge  and  forensic  skill,  has  sadly  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  medical  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Public  confidence 
in  the  profession  has  been  shaken,  and  the  appearance  of  a  "  doctor ''  in  the 
witness-box  is  but  too  often  a  signal  for  sport  among  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe.'     (*  Essays  on  State  Medicine,'  p.  356.) 

No  man  can  be  compelled  to  undertake  that  which  he  feels  incompetent  to 
perform,  and  some  medical  practitioners  who  have  felt  this  want  of  experience 
have  properly  declined  to  make  chemical  analyses  involving  so  serious  a 
responsibility.  It  is  thus  l3aat,  in  many  cases  of  importance,  analyses  for 
coroners'  inquests  are  now  referred  to  chemical  experts,  and  the  practitioner 
discharges  himseH  of  that  ree^nsibility  which  the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act 
imposes  upon  him  without  any  adequate  remimeration. 

Before  quitting  "this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  medical 'men  are 
too  ready  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  cause  of  death  for  a  coroner's  inquest 
without  making  an  inspection  of  the  body.  No  man  is  compellable  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  insufiicient  data,  and  if  by  the  institution  of  a  judicial 
inquiry  there  are  groxmds  for  believing  that  a  death  has  not  been  natural,  no 
medical  opinion  of  the  cause  E(hould  be  given  in  the  absence  of  an  inspection. 
Such  an  opinion  must  always  be  conjectural,  and  may  involve  a  medical  man 
in  an  unpleasant  responsibility. 

Trial  at  the  Assizes. — The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  a  criminal  case 
brings  a  medical  witness  before  a  superior  Coml;.  For  this  purpose  a 
subpoena  is  issued.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  every  witness  is  bound 
to  obey  a  subpoena,  when  with  it  his  reasonable  expenses  for  journey,  &c.  are 
tendered  to  him,  but  he  is  not  boimd  to  attend  at  the  trial  except  upon  a 
subpoena.  There  are  some  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  in  this  place.  If  a  subpcma  is  served  on  an 
ordinary  or  skilled  medical  witness'^  is  he  bound  to  obey  it?  In  Betts  v. 
Clifford  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1858)  the  late  Lord  Campbell  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  a  scientijic  witness  was  not  bound  to  attend  upon 
being  served  with  a  subpoena,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  subpoenaed.     If  the 
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witness  knew  any  question  of  fact  he  might  be  compelled  to  attend,  but  lie 
could  not  be  compelled  to  give  his  attendance  to  speak  to  matters  of  opinion. 
In  Rich  Y.  Pierpoint,  an  action  for  malapraxis,  Dr.  K.  Lee  was  summoned 
against  his  will  to  give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiif.  He  stated  th^t 
on  the  evening  before  the  trial  a  solicitor  called  on  him  and  left  a  subpoena 
with  him.  Dr.  Lee  would  not  hear  any  account  of  the  case  which  the 
solicitor  proposed  to  give,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  l3ie  trial.  The  solicitor  informed  him  that  he  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  usual  penalty  if  he  did  not  attend.  He  went  down  to  Kingston,  and 
was  warned  not  to  leave  the  Court  until  the  trial  was  over.  He  heard  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  i^n  this  and  the  medical  evidence 
he  gave  his  opinion — ^not  much  in  favour  of  the  party  who  summoned  him, 
and  not  much  against  him.  Dr.  Lee  considered  that  he  could  not  avoid 
attending  the  trial  under  these  circumstances.  (^  Medical  Times  and*  Gazette,' 
AprU  12,  1862,  p.  389.) 

In  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Page  (*  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  Reports,*  p.  23) 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Maule  ruled  as  follows: — 'There  is  a  distinction,'  said  his 
Lordship,'  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  sees  a  fact  and  is  called  to  prove  it 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  that  of  a  man  'who  is  selected  by  a  party  to  give  his 
opinion  on  a  matter  on  which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  from  ^e  nature  of 
his  employment  in  life.     The  former  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  to 
speak  to  a  fact  which  happens  to  have  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge — 
without  such  testimony  the  course  of.  justice  must  be  stopped.     The  latter  is 
under  no  such  obligation ;  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  his  evidence,  and 
the  party  who  selects  him  must  pay  him.'    In  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  • 
Justice  Maule,  a  skilled  witness  had  been  subpoenaed,  but  refused  to  give 
evidence  unless  first  paid  for  his  services  and  loss  of  time  (*  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,'  April  26,  1862,  p.  432).     A  barrister,  who  quotes  this  ruling,  goes 
on  to  say :  '  There  is  one  reason  why  I  should  not  advise  any  person  in  the 
position  of  a  skilled  witness  totally  to  disregard  a  subpoena.     It  is  quite  clear 
that  should  such  a  person  fail  to  attend  a  trial  no  attachment  could  issue, 
even  if  he  were  called  as  is  usual  upon  the  subpoena,  because  the  party  sub- 
poenaing him  could  not  make  the  requisite  affidavits  that  he  was  damnified 
by  the  witness's  absence  and  in  what  respect.     But  such  party  might  bring 
an  action  for  damages ;  and  although  he  would  recover  none,  he  might  not 
only  worry,  but  might  even  put  the  defendant  to  a  considerable  expense,  as 
taxed  costs  by  no  means  include  the  entire  costs  in  such  cases.     Although, 
therefore,  I  could  not  advise  a  total  neglect  of  the  subpoena,  tlie  safest  course 
woidd  be  to  obey  it,  and  demand  expenses  before  giving  evidence.     Such 
expenses  woidd  be  only  those  allowed  for  a  professional  witness  (not  special 
fees) ;  but  if  the  person  so  subpoenaed  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  an 
action,  he  might  safely  absent  himself  without  any  fear  of  an  attachment  from 
the  Court  for  contempt.'     With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  skilled 
witness  would  be  permitted  to  demand  a  high  fee  for  his  attendance  imder 
Kuch  circumstances,  the  writer  adds :  *  To  permit  him  legally  to  demand  a 
high  fee  would  perhaps  look  somewhat  like  legally  countenancing  a  bribe.' 
At  all  events  there  is  no  such  legal  recognition. 

In  a  case  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  May  1868 
(Maxsted  v.  Morris)^  a  witness  wilfully  disobeyed  a  subpoena.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  trial  was  postponed,  and  the  parties  were  put  to  great  expense. 
An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  witness  bound  himself  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  expenses.  The  Chief  Baron  said :  It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  in  all  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the  Court  that  there  had  been  a  wilful 
disobedience  of  a  subpoena  after  proper  service,  such  a  contempt  of  Court 
would  be  visited  with  the  pimishment  it  deserved.    Martin,  B. :  It  was  not  to 
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be  tolerated  that  a  man  should  exercise  any  discretion  as  to  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  attend  a  Court  in  pursuance  of  a  subpoena.  Enormous  costs 
were  incurred  -in  preparing  a  case  and  bringing  it  down  to  trial,  the  whole  of 
which  were  to  be  thrown  away  and  wasted,  because  a  man  refused  to  obey  a 
lawful  summons  to  attend  as  a  witness.  Pigott,  B. :  A  subpoena  was  not  to 
be  treated  as  mere  waste  paper.  Public  justice  required  that  persons  wilfully 
committing  contempt  of  Court  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
teach  them  that  they  could  not  commit  a  contempt  of  Court  with  impunity. 

The  question  may  not  be  one  of  fees,  but  of  obedience  to  a  simple  order  to 
attend  and  give  evidence  on  matters  of  opinion  irrespective  of  scientific  facts.  In 
a  case  before  Vice- Chancellor  Wood  {Simpson  v.  Halliday,  1864),  I  was  re- 
quired to  attend  on  a  subpoena  as  a  skilled  witness,  to  give  evidence  of  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent.  The  defendant,  who  sum- 
moned me,  did  not  make  it  in  any  way  a  question  of  fees ;  but  being  wholly 
imacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  did  not  feel  in  a  position  at  a  short 
notice  to  appear  as  a  witness  for  parties  of  whom  I  knew  nothing.  I  obeyed 
the  subpoena,  as  the  disobedience  of  it  might  have  been,  in  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  the  law,  a  contempt  of  Court ;  and  after  giving  my  evidence, 
I  requested  his  Honour  to  state  for  future  guidance  whether  a  skilled  witness 
was  compelled  to  attend  under  such  circtunstances  as  those  in  which  I  had 
attended.  I  referred  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Campbell 
in  Betta  v,  Clifford,  The  Vice- Chancellor  said  that  a  Court  of  Law  never 
gave  an  opinion  on  a  speculative  que8ti9n,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  skilled  witness,  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  facts  of  a  case,  may  be  compelled  by  a  subpoena  to  attend  and  give 
evidence  on  a  matter  involving  scientific  opinion  alone.  Some  months  before 
this  occurrence,  I  had  given  evidence  in  a  similar  case,  and  the  defendant 
HaUiday,  seeing  that  my  opinion  in  that  case  was  favourable  to  his  views, 
exercised  a  right  to  impound  my  services  on  his  behalf.  When  some  portions 
of  the  public  press  imdertake  to  censure  experts  for  acting  as  hired  witnesses,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  they  may  be  sometimes  unwillingly  forced 
into  Court  by  subpoenas  which  they  dare  not  disobey. 

Lord  Campbell^s  dictum  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  fact  and 
opinion  confers  no  practical  benefit  on  witnesses.  It  is  at  all  times  difiicult  in 
science,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  particularly,  to  separate  them  ;  and  r£  a 
man  appears  to  testify  to  a  medical  or  scientific  fact,  he  cannot  avoid  giving 
an  opinion  arising  out  of  the  fact.  In  a  recent  action  against  a  druggist  for  a 
mistake  in  compounding  medicine,  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  my 
opinion  as  a  skiUed  witness  at  the  trial,  by  reason  of  facts  obtained  from  the 
Report  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  object  of  which  was  at  the  time  entirely 
concealed  from  me.  The  suit  was  fortunately  compromised,  and  my  attend- 
ance was  not  necessary ;  but  such  a  case  should  convey  a  caution  to  chemical 
experts.  They  may  be  employed  secretly  and  under  imtrue  statements  to 
make  analyses.;  these  become  facts  on  which  they  may  be  summoned  like 
ordinary  witnesses  to  give  opinions  as  skilled  witnesses,  while  the  payment 
of  the  usual  fee  for  a  iilled  witness  is  evaded. 

A  medical  man  may  be  placed  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  receiving 
separate  subpoenas,  to  attend  trials  at  diflferent  Assizes  which  are  held  at  or  about 
the  same  time.  An  obedience  to  botih  of  them  is  clearly  impossible — one  at 
least  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  I  have  been  placed  in  this  position  on 
three  occasions,  and  on  one  of  these  I  was  called  from  a  civil  trial  which  had 
commenced  in  the  Assize  Court  at  Durham,  to  a  criminal  trial  which  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  at  Lincoln.  The  civil  case  was  postponed, 
and  I  had  so  &r  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  learned  judges 
on  the  Bench,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  there  were  served  separate  subpoenas 
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fixing  trials  for  the  same  time,  the  civil  should  give  way  to  the  criminal  case* 
The  former  can  be  postponed,  the  latter  cannot.  But  if  the  subpoenas  are  for 
two  criminal  cases,  the  course  of  a  witness  shoi^d  be  to  attend  to  that  in  which 
the  subpoena  was  first  served  upon  him. 
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Assuming  that  the  medical  man  has  obeyed  the  subpoena,  he  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  attend  before  the  Court,  and  to  state,  in  the  &ce  of  adverse  coimsel, 
the  opinions  which  he  has  formed  from  the  medical  facts  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  the  grounds  for  these  opinions.  He  will  then  for  the  first  time  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  a  public  examination. 

Before  being  sworn  to  deliver  his  evidence,  a  medical  jgr  scientific  witness 
may  claim  the  payment  of  his  customary  fees,  unless  an  arrangement  has 
already  been  made  between  him  and  the  solicitors  who  have  sent  him  a  sub- 
poena. These  fees  are  generally  made  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between 
the  witness  and  the  attorney.  Unless  there  is  such  an  arrangement,  or  some 
written  document  to  show  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount,  the  witness  will  be 
paid  according  to  a  tariflf  which  will  not  even  suflice  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  a  journey  to  or  residence  in  an  assize  town  ; 
not  to  mention  the  loss  occasioned  in  his  practice  during  this  forced  absence 
from  it.  This  is  necessarily  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  among  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  coxmtry  impounds  their  services  for  the 
administration  of  justice  without  making  a  proper  remuneration  to  them.  1 1 
some  exceptional  cases  a  special  application  made  to  the  Court  may  have  the 
effect  of  rectifying  this  matter. 

An  attorney  who  serves  a  subpoena  is  not  liable  for  the  fees.  In  a  case  in 
which  an  action  was  brought  against  an  attorney  for  the  amount  of  the  fees, 
Bramwell,  B.,  said :  '  As  a  rule  au  attorney  was  merely  the  agent  of  another 
person,  and  if  he  simply  subpoenaed  a  man,  he  was  not  liable,  the  witnesses 
action  for  expenses  being  against  the  principal.^  This  shows  the  necessity  for 
a  special  agreement. 

Some  medico-legal  writers  have  considered  it  necessary  to  lay  down  rules 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  witness  should  give  his  evidence ; 
how  he  is  to  act  on  a  cross-examination,  and  in  what  way  he  is  to  recover 
himself  on  re-examination.  Any  advice  upon  this  bead  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  superfluous ;  since  experience  shows  that  these  rules,  like  those  given  to 
prevent  drowning,  are  invariably  forgotten  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
individual  is  in  the  situation  in  which  he  most  requires  them.  A  man  who 
goes  to  testify  to  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  ability  should  bear  in  mind  two 
points.  1.  That  he  should  be  well  prepared  on  all  parts  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  about  to  give  evidence.  Let  him  remember  on  these  occasions 
the  advice  contained  in  the  Latin  motto,  ne  tentea  out  perfice.  2.  That  his 
demeanour  should  be  that  of  an  educated  man,  and  suited  to  the  serious 
occasion  on  which  he  appears,  even  although  he  may  feel  himself  provoked  or 
irritated  by  the  course  of  examination  adopted.  A  medical  witness  must  not 
diow  a  testy  disposition  in  having  his  professional  qualifications,  his  experi- 
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ence,  his  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  for  his  opinions  very  closely 
investigated :  he  should  rather  prepare  himself  to  meet  with  good  hmnour 
the  attempts  of  an  adverse  counsel  to  involve  him  in  contradiction,  and  show 
by  his  answers  that  he  has  only  a  desire  to  state  the  truth.  Law  and  custom 
have  long  established  that  a  barrister,  in  defending  a  prisoner  charged  with 
murder,  has  a  right  tu  make  use  of  all  fair  and  even  what  may  appear  at  the 
time  to  the  witness  unfair  means  for  the  defence.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to 
lower  a  witness  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coiul;  and  jury,  or  diminish  the  value  of 
his  evidence,  than  the  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  deal  with  his  examiner 
as  if  he  were  a  personal  enemy,  to  evade  the  questions  put,  or  to  answer  them 
with  flippancy  or  anger.  All  such  exhibitions  invariably  end  in  the  discom- 
iiture  of  the  witness.  It  has  been  suggested  that  medical  men  on  these  occa- 
sions mi^t  take  a  lesson  from  lawyers,  and  observe  how  little  they  allow 
forensic  differences,  which  they  put  on  with  their  professional  costume,  to 
influence  them  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  with  an  adverse  judge 
or  jury. 

License  of  CounseL — Medical  men  have  complained,  and  on  many  occasions 
justly,  of  the  license  of  counsel.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
what  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  Bench,  Chief 
Justice  Erie : — *  The  law  trusts  the  advocate  with  a  privilege  in  respect  to  the 
liberty  of  speech  which  is  in  practice  bounded  only  by  his  own  sense  of  duty ; 
and  he  may  have  to  speak  upon  subjects  concerning  the  deepest  interests  of 
social  life,  and  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  soul.  The  law  also  trusts  him 
with  a  power  of  insisting  upon  answers  to  the  most  painful  questioning,  and 
this  power  again  is  in  practice  only  controlled  by  his  own  view  of  the  interests 
of  truth.'  (Judgment  in  Kennedy  v.  Broun,  1862.)  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  almost  imlimitcd  powers  of  interrogation  are  entrusted  to  counsel  by  the 
law,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  unrestricted  use  (which  it  has 
been  justly  remarked  means  only  the  frequent  abuse)  of  these  enormous 
powers  is  necessary  or  even  favourable  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

One  of  the  most  severe  reprimands  on  this  abuse  came  from  the  same 
learned  judge  in  a  case  which  was  before  him  in  1857  ;  it  was  addressed  to 
a  learned  Serjeant  now  deceased,  and  was  to  this  effect : — A  question  had 
been  put  throwing  on  the  witness  an  imputation  for  which  there  was  really 
no  foundation.  The  learned  judge  then  said :  *  The  freedom  of  question 
allowed  to  the  bar  was  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  barrister  who  made  such  an 
imputation  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  If  a  question  had  relation  to  the  truth, 
he  was  most  anxious  it  ^ould  be  put ;  but  to  cast  haphazard  imputations  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  person  (an  attorney)  who  might  have  no  scruples  as  to 
what  he  did,  was  a  degree  of  mischief  that  made  him  wish  that  a  party 
should  be  prosecuted.  He  begged  leave  to  say  that  in  his  experience  he  had 
seen  counsel  so  abuse  their  privilege,  that  he  had  cordially  wished  a  power  could 
be  instituted  that  they  might  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour.'  It  is  the 
general  practice  to  say  that  the  obnoxious  questions  are  in  the  instructions, 
but  a  baiTister  can  always  exercise  a  power  of  putting  or  not  putting  a 
question  which  may  be  found  there.  Mellor,  J.,  observed  on  one  occasion 
that  *  he  did  not  approve  of  counsel  throwing  everything  upon  the  attorney. 
The  counsel  who  put  an  improper  question  ought  not  to  be  sliielded  merely 
because  he  had  been  instructed  by  an  attorney.  Counsel  should  always  exer- 
cise caution  in  putting  a  question.'  By  putting  it  he  clearly  adopts  it,  and 
frequently  to  the  great  damage  of  his  own  case.  This  is  at  present  the  only 
check  upon  the  practice,  for  learned  judges  seldom  interfere  unless  directly 
appealed  to  by  the  witness. 

Some  medical  men  have  claimed  a  privilege  not  to  answer  certain  questions 
which  are  put  to  them,  on  the  groimd  that  the  matters  have  come  to  their 
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knowledge  through  private  and  confidential  communications  with  their  patients. 
It  is  right  to  state  at  once  that  the  law  concedes  no  special  privilege  of  this 
nature  to  members  of  the  medical  profession.  No  man  is  bound  to  reply  to 
any  question  if  the  answer  would  tend  in  any  way  to  incriminate  himself — 
for  no  man  is  compellable  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  With  this  excep- 
tion all  questions  must  be  answered,  provided  they  are  relevant  to  the  case, 
and  their  relevancy  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned  judge 
who  presides.  Sometimes  a  witness  makes  a  frivolous  objection — the  refusal 
to  answer  an  ordinary  question — bringing  only  ridicule  upon  himself.  A 
skilled  expert,  at  an  important  trial,  was  a^ed  his  age.  Instead  of  answering 
so  simple  a  question  at  once,  he  angrily  appealed  to  the  judge  to  know  whether 
he  was  bound  to  give  an  answer  on  a  matter  which,  as  he  said,  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tlib  case.  The  judge  informed  him  that  unless  he  had 
some  very  strong  reasons  for  concealing  it,  he  had  better  state  it.  I  was  once 
present  at  a  trial  for  murder  by  poison,  when  in  the  course  of  a  cross-exami- 
nation coimsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  medical  witness  what  remedy  or 
antidote  he  had  employed  when  he  was  first  called  to  attend  the  deceased.  He 
appealed  to  the  judge  to  know  whether  he  was  boimd  to  answer  such  a 
question  as  that.  Judge :  *  Yes,  unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your 
antidote  killed  the  deceased.  In  that  case  you  are  not  bound  to  answer  it  I ' 
The  question  was  immediately  answered. 

As  there  is  no  special  privilege  granted  to  members  of  the  profession,  a 
witness  must  remember  that  there  are  no  medical  secrets.     In  the  case  of 
the  Dvchess  of  Kingston  this  privil^e  of  withholding  statements  was  claimed 
by  a  medical  witness  but  denied.     In  a  case  in  which  a  female  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  her  infant,  a  surgeon  was  called  to  prove  certain  confes- 
sions made  to  him  by  the  woman  during  his  attendance.     He  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  then  attending  her  as  a  private  patient.     The  learned 
judge  (Park,  J.)  said  this  was  not  a  sufiicient  reason  to  prevent  a  disclosure 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  he  was  ordered  to  answer  the  questions. 
(Beck's  *  Med.   Jurisprudence,'  vol.  ii.  p.  922.)     At  the  meeting  of   the 
British   Medical  Association  at  Leeds  (August  1869),  Mr.  Bateman  said, 
*  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  doctor  cannot  discharge  his  duty  to  a  sick 
person  without  putting   questions  the  replies  to  which  may  criminate  the 
patient,  or  seriously  affect  his  interests,  and  these  replies  the  doctor  is  now 
called  upon  to  communicate,  either  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  Court.'     A  case 
was  mentioned  in  which  two  sisters  were  servants  to  an  old  lady.     One  of 
them  became  pregnant,  miscarried,  and  was  attended  by  a  surgeon.     The 
mistress,  who  knew  all  about  the  matter,  retained  the  girl  in  her  service,  aiid 
left  her  a  legacy  at  her  death.     The  will  was  disputed  by  the  heir-at-law  on 
the  ground  of  undue  influence,  and  at  the  trial,  in  order  to  injure  the  girFs 
character,  the  surgeon  was  called,  and  asked  for  what  illness  he  had  attended 
her  some  years  before.     Believing  that  he  had  a  privilege,  he  refused  to 
answer,  but  it  was  decided  by  Vice- Chancellor  Kindersley  that  he  had  no 
privilege,  but  was  bound  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  this  decision  put  him  to  an 
expense  of  30/.  for  costs.     In  cases  of  a  criminal  kind  the  same  point  has 
several  times  arisen ;  and  it  has  even  happened  that  the  reply  made  by  the 
accused  to  a  doctor's  professional   question  has  been  the  sole  evidence  on 
which  a  conviction  could  be  based.     It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  any 
statements  which  are  made  to  physicians  or  surgeons  while  attending  persons 
in  a  private  capacity,  although  they  are  not  to  be  volunteered  in  evidence, 
must  be  given  in  answer  to  questions  whatever  consequences  niay  ensus. 
Cases  of  poisoning  and  wounding,  duelling,  as  well  as  cases  which  involve 
questions  of  divorce^  or  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  may  be  materially  affected 
by  the  answers  of  a  medical  man  on  paatterjB  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
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private  commrmicationB.  The  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French 
practice  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  paper  by  M.  Hemar,  *Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1869,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

Exannnattan-in'chief,--'^rhe  ordinary  cotCrse  of  proceeding  in  a  criminal 
case  is  thus  conci^ly  stated  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  (^  Criminal  Law  of 
England/  pp.  168,  282).  After  opening  ^e  case  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
calls  the  witnesses,  and  eiQunines  them  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence — that 
is,  he  brings  out  by  questions  which  do  not  suggest  their  answers,  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  issue  to  be  tried  which  ar^  within  his  personal  knowledge. 
Those  questions  which  suggest  the  answers  are  called '  leading  *  questions.  With 
one  exception  it  is  not  the  practice  to  allow  these  to  be  put  in  this  part  of 
the  examination.  The  exception  according  to  Mr.  Stephen  is :  '  When  the 
jndge  is  satisfied,  either  by  a  witnesses  demeanour  or  by  contradictions 
between  the  evidence  and  the  depositions,  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  back  the 
truth  and  favour  the  prisoner,  be  may  in  his  discretion  allow  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  to  ask  leading  questions  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  treat  the  witness 
as  hostile.'  When  the  examination-in-chief  has  been  given,  the  next  step  ia 
the  cross-examination. 

Cross-examination, — ^In  this,  the  second  stage,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
extracts  from  the  medical  witness,  by  questions  which  inay  suggest  the  answer 
in  the  strongest  form,  any  &cts  that  may  appear  to  be  favourable  to  his  client, 
and  which  he  believes  to  be  within  the  witness's  knowledge.  Leading  ques- 
tions are  not  only  allowable  in  this  part  of  the  examination,  but,  according  to 
good  authority,  a  counsel  for  the  defence  can  hardly  lead  too  much.  The  theory 
of  the  law  is  that  the  witness  is  xmfavourable  to  the  prisoner  and  has  come  to 
bear  evidence  against  him.  The  more  he  has  shown  himself  by  conduct  or 
conversation  a  partisan  in  the  case,  the  more  severely  will  he  be  treated.  Any- 
thing which  he  may  have  said  in  the  hearing  of  others,  or  pubHshed  in  journals 
or  even  written  in  private  letters  (if  the  contents  transpire)  in  reference  to  the 
case  or  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  is  now  brought  to  light,  although  he  may  have 
supposed  that  what  he  did  say  was  in  perfect  confidence.  It  is  at  this  stage 
of  the  case  that  any  exaggerations  which  may  have  been  most  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  are  reduced  to  their  true  proportions* 
Any  bias  by  which  the  mind  of  a  witness  may  have  been  influenced,  or  any 
imperfection  or  confusion  of  memory  as  to  fact^  is  here  broij^ht  out.  (Stephen, 
p.  177.)  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  examination  that  the  witness  will  be  closely 
questioned  as  to  his  qualifications,  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  engaged 
in  practice,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  his  general  professional  knowle^e, 
and  his  special  experience  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  issue,  the  number  of 
cases  he  has  seen,  <&c.  Straightforward  answers  should  be  given  to  all  these 
questions.  No  harm  can  be  done  to  the  witness  by  the  answers  imless  they 
are  given  evasively,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  witness  wishes  to 
represent  himself  differently  from  what  he  is.  If  he  does  make  the  attempt, 
he  will  as8iu*edly  fail.  The  most  striking  distinction  between  the  examination- 
in-chief  and  cross-examination  is  in  reference  to  leading  questions.  It  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  danger  that  a  witness  will  say  whatever  is 
suggested  to  him  by  the  one  side,  and  conceal  everything  that  is  not  extorted 
from  him  on  the  other.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  witnesses  whose 
evidence  is  of  little  importance  in  the  case  are  rarely  cross-examined.  This, 
however,  is  reserved  in  its  most  stringent  form  for  those  whose  knowledge 
of  facts  and  whose  opinions  are  likely  to  influence  the  £ato  of  a  prisoner  in  a 
criminal  trial. 

In  dealing  with  a  skilled  witness  whose  evidence  may  be  of  importance,  the 
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questions  in  cross-examination  are  usually  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
with  great  caution,  or  the  answers  brought  out  may  be  more  adverse  to  his  ovm. 
case  than  those  elicited  in  the  examination-in-chie£. 

Re-examination. — The  cross-examination  is-  usually  followed  by  a*  re-exa- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  or  of  the  counsel  by 
whom  the  witness  has  been  oalledi  The  object  of  this  is  to  clear  up  or  ex^- 
plain  any  portion  of  the  evidence  which  may  have  been  rendered  obscure  or 
doubtful  by  the  cross-examination.  It  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to  put  a 
qu^;ion,  and  if  the  witness  has  given  his  evddence  consistently  and  fairly  no 
questions  may  be  asked.  As  a  nde  the  re-examination  must  be  confined 
to  those  matters  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  cross-examination.  Any 
questions  upon  new  subjects  may  render  a  further  cross-examination  on  them 
necessary.  In  reference  to  facts^  a  medical  witness  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
should  not  allow  his  testimony  to  be  influenced  by  the  consequences  which 
may  follow  from  his  statement  of  them,  or  their  probable  effect  on  any  case  which 
is  under  trial.  In  reference  to  opinion  s^  their  possible  influence  on 'the  fate  of 
a  prisoner  should  inspire  caution  in  forming  them ;  but  when  once  formed  they 
should  be  honestly  and  candidly  stated  without  reference  to  consequences.  It 
will  be  well  to  remember,  in  regard  to  each-  stage  of  the  examination,  what 
a  great  medical  authority  has  said: — ^  Tot  make  a  show  and  appear  learned 
and  ingenious  in  natural  knowledge  may  flatter  vanity.  To  know  facts,  to 
separate  them  from  supposition,  to  arrange  and  connect  them,  to  make  them 
plain  to  ordinary  capacities,  and  above  all  tov  point  out  their  useful  applica- 
tions, should  be  the  chief  object  of  ambition.*     (William  Hunter.) 

Quotations  from  Books. — It  is  a  not  imfrequent  custom  with  counsel  to 
refer  to  medical  works  during  the  examination  of  a  mtness.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  professional  men^in  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  authority  is  mentioned,,  the  passage  is 
quoted,  and  the  witness  may  be  then  asked  whether  he  agrees  with  the  views  of 
the  author  or  whether  he  differs,  and  if  so,  his  reasons.  In  cases  connected  with 
medical  treatment,  the  views  of  the  profession  are  and  have  been  so  various, 
that  a  barrister  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  some  book  to  oppose 
to  the  opinions  of  a  witness.  Standard  works  of  recent  date  are  so  well  known 
to  the  profession  that  there  are  few  medical  men  engaged  in  practice  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  and  able  to  explain  the  views  of  the  writers  and  how 
far  they  agree  or  conflict  with  his  own.  The  witness  must  be  on  his  guard  that 
the  quotation  is  fairly  made,  and  that  it  is  properly  taken  with  the  context,  or 
he  may  unexpectedly  find  himself  involved  in  a  diSSficulty.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  that  a  learned  gentleman  stopped  in  his  quotation  at  a  comma,  and  on 
another  occasion  a  quotation  ended  at  a  colon — the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
in  each  case  materially  weakening  the  inference  which  it  was  intended  to 
draw  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  witness !. 

When  a  quotation  from  a  standard  work  is  thus  opposed  to  the  evidence  ofi 
a  medical  witness,  he  should  take  care  by  reference  to  the  work  itself  to  see* 
that  the  passage  is  correctly  quoted.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  caution  has  been  eommimicated  to  me  by  a  former  pupil.  At 
the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes  1869,  an  action  was  brought  against  a  Railway 
company  for  compensation  for  personal  injury.  Plaintiff  was  proved  to  have 
had  pneumonia  shortly  after  the  accident,  and  the  counsel  for  the  company 
wished  to  show  that  the  pneumonia  had  not  arisen  from  any  physical  injury. 
In  cross-examining  the  medical  witness  he  asked,  *  Cannot  pneumonia  be 
produced  by  shock  ? '  Witness  :  *  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible.'  Counsel : 
*  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  believe  what  is  asserted  in  fact  by 
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no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Taylor  ?  Have  you  read  Dr.  Taylor's 
work  on  "  Medical  Jurisprudence  ?  " '  Witness  :  *  Yes.'  Counsel :  *  Have 
you  seen  the  last  edition  ?  '  Witness :  *  No.'  Counsel :  *  I  have  it  here 
(turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book),  and  a  case  is  given  of  pneumonia  being 
caused  by  shock.'  (Witness  in  confusion.)  It  was  subsequently  discovered, 
on  referring  to  the  work,  that  the  case  in  question  was  one  in  which  the  lung 
had  been  wounded  by  a  fractured  rib.  The  cause  of  the  pneumonia  was  thus 
sufficiently  explained ;  it  was  proved  to  have  been  a  result  of  physical  injury 
and  not  of  shock !  A  reference  at  the  time  to  the  work  which  is  quoted  is 
alw^ays  necessary  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  quotation.  Without  suggesting 
that  there  is  intentional  misrepresentation  to  bear  out  a  particular  view  of  the 
case,  a  barrister,  in  dealing  with  the  medical  facts,  may  wholly  misunderstand 
the  author's  views  and  statements,  and  in  some  instances  wrongly  assign  to 
the  author  himself,  opinions  which  he  has  merely  quoted  from  other  autho- 
rities for  comment  or  illustration. 

Presence  in  Court. — In  England  medical  and  scientific  witnesses,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  are  allowed  to  be  present  in  Court  and  hear  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  This  is  in  some  instances  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  Court  requires  medical  opinions,  for  imless  the  witnesses  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts  they  can  give  no  opinions,  and  they  can  only  become 
fuUy  acquainted  with  the  &cts  by  being  allowed  to  be  present  and  hearing  the 
evidence  in  Court.  If  excluded,  the  judge  or  coimsel  will  be  compell^  to 
read  to  the  witness  notes  of  the  evidence  before  an  opinion  can  be  given,  and 
it  may  then  appear  that  some  small  point  which  counsel  did  not  think  of 
importance  is  omitted :  this  if  known  to  the  witness  might,  however,  materially 
affect  his  opinion.  A  failure  of  justice  is  likely  to  occur  when  medical  wit- 
nesses are  excluded,  and  it  is  generally  where  there  is  no  defence  or  a  false 
defence  that  the  right  of  excluding  them  is  exercised.  The  rule  in  Scotland 
is  different ;  medical  witnesses  are  there  rigorously  excluded  from  Court  tmtil 
after  they  have  delivered  their  evidence. 

The  exandnation  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  is  followed  by  the  defence 
of  the  prisoner,  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel,  who  acts  throughout  the 
part  of  an  advocate,  simply  securing  for  his  client  every  advantage  the  facts 
or  the  law  may  afford  him.  In  other  words,  he  sees  that  his  client  is  strictly 
tried  according  to  law,  and  not  condemned  contrary  to  law. 

A  key  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  medical  witnesses  must  be  prepared 
to  encounter  will  be  found  in  the  exposition  given  by  Mr.  Stephen  of  the 
tacit  ndes  which  regulate  the  duties  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence: — *In  practice  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  is  morally  and  professionally  bound  always  to  keep  in  sight  the 
ultimate  object — ^namely,  the  discovery  of  truth ;  whereas  no  such  obligation, 
is  laid  upon  the  prisoner  and  those  who  represent  him,  because  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  human  nature  that  they  should  dischaige  it,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  impose  an  obligation  which  is  sure  to  be  systematically  violated.  Both 
sides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  in  the  strongest  way  not  to  do  anythitig 
to  propagate  falsehood.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  is  bound  not  to  suppress 
any  fact  within  his  knowledge  favourable  to  the  prisoner ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  is  bound  not  to  bring  to  light  facts  within 
his  knowledge  imfavourable  to  the  prisoner.  *  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  may 
not  use  arguments  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  which  he  does  not  him- 
self believe  to  be  just,  and  he  is  boimd  to  warn  the  jury  of  objections  which 
may  diminish  the  weight  of  his  arguments :  in  short,  as  far  as  regards  the 
evidence  which  he  brings  forward,  his  speech  should  as  much  as  possible 
resemble  the  summing-up  of  the  judge.  He  should  contend  not  for  the  success 
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of  his  catue  at  all  events,  but  for  the  full  recognition  by  tlie  judge  and  jury 
of  that  side  of  the  truth  which  makes  in  favour  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  use  arguments  which  he  doea  not  believe  to  be 
jmt.  It  is  the  business  of  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  judge,  to  say  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  just.'  (Op.  cit.  pp.  160  and  168.)  The  last  remark  shows 
what  appears  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 
While  in  a  case  of  misdemeanour  a  prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  special  jury,  in 
a  case  of  felony,  involying  an  analysis  of  important  questions  of  medical  science 
in  reference  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  trial  takes  place  before  a  common 
and  comparatively  ignorant  jury.  Such  a  jury  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  misrepresent  and  distort 
medical  fa^ts  and  opinions  in  any  manner  that  he  pleases.  The  chapters  on 
Infanticide  will  furnish  numerous  illustrations  of  the  measure  which  counsel 
take  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  common  juries.  The  defences  made  ai-e 
frequently  such  as  no  coimsel  would  venture  to  place  before  a  jury  of  educated 
men.  These  *  sensational  or  powerful '  addresses,  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
press,  full  of  burning  eloquence  and  impassioned  logic,  have  frequently  with- 
drawn the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  real  facts,  and  have  procured  verdicts 
of  acquittal  contrary  to  the  evidence  and  all  the  medical  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Another  observation  made  by  Mr.  Stephen  more  nearly  concerns  the 
medical  witness  :^*  There  are  many  obligations  which  affect  each  side  equally. 
Neither  is  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  browbeat,  intimidate,  or  confuse  a  witness, 
although  they  may  expose  any  real  confusion  which  exists  in  his  mind,  or 
test,  by  the  strictest  cross-examination,  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 
Neither  is  at  liberty  willfully  to  misunderstand  a  witness,  or  to  misstate,  in 
his  address  to  the  jury ,  the  effect  of  what  he  has  said,  either  by  distortion  or 
suppression.  The  neglect  or  observation  of  these  and  other  rules  of  the  same 
kind  practically  establishes  a  wide  distinction,  and  one  which  is  easily  recog- 
nised, between  those  who  exercise  a  noble  profession  and  those  who  disgrace 
it.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  168.) 

The  treatment  of  a  medical  witness,  in  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  an 
examination  at  a  criminal  trial,  will  depend  therefore  very  much  upon  the 
class  of  counsel  who  may  be  opposed  to  him.  Assuming  that  the  witness  is  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  the  questions  put  to 
him  are  answered  fairly  and  truly,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
without  exaggeration  or  concealment,  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  any  attempt  at 
intimidation.  Barristers,  for  the  most  part,  know  that  by  this  line  of  con- 
duct they  lose  more,  even  with  a  common  jury,  than  they  gain  by  the  attempt 
to  confuse  the  witness ;  and  as  their  ultimate  and  sole  object  is  a  favourable 
verdict,  they  will  generally  avoid  conduct  which  must  necessarily  place  this 
verdict  in  jeopardy.  • 

The  normal  barrister,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  is  not  at 
liberty,  in  his  address  to  the  jtoy,  to  misrepresent,  either  by  distortion  or  sup- 
pression, the  medical  facts  or  opinions  given  in  a  case.  According  to  my 
experience,  however,  misrepresentation  is  a  not  imfrequent  practice,  and  one 
of  which  medical  witnesses  have  very  strong  reason  to  complain.  Whether 
such  misstatements  are  in  some  cases  wilful  or  not  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  their  effect  on  the  jury  is  well  known  to  those  who  employ  them, 
and  they  frequently  escape  the  observation  of  coimsel  on  the  other  side,  and 
even  of  the  learned  judge,  unless  he  happens  to  be  well  versed  in  medical 
subjects.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a  misstatement  is  thus  made,  it 
is  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  always  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  counsel 
who  makes  it,  when  a  proper  examination  of  his  notes  would,  in  general, 
ihow  him  that  he  was  wrong. 
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Then  as  to  the  question  of  intimidation,  this  is  sometimes  carried  too  far* 
On  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning,  I  have  heard  a  respectable  country  prac- 
tioner,  who  had  given  his  evidence  for  the  Crown  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner, 
thus  addressed  in  cross-examination  by  a  learned  counsel  now  deceased : — 
'  On  your  solenm  oath,  Sir,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  profession,  will  you 
venture  to  persist  in  that  statement?*  Again,  the  intimidating  modes  of 
address  —  *I)o  you  mean  to  swear?'  'Will  you  pledge  your  professional 
character  ? '  &c.,  intermingled  with  the  admonitions,  *  Pray  be  careful,'  *  Be 
cautious,'  &e. — of  course  suggest  to  the  witness  that  his-  eacaminer  already 
regards  him  as  perjured,  and  that  however  truly  he  may  state  the  facts  within 
his  knowledge,  he  will  not  be  believed. 

A  publie  writer,  in  cgmmenting  on  this  subject,  says,  '  But  the  hardest  and 
most  unfair  part  of  the  system  (of  cross-examination)  is  when  witnesses  have 
to  bear  a  loud  and  insulting  tone  or  gesture  without  remonstrance  or  retalia- 
tion. A  coimsel  may  very  plainly  imply  that  a  respectable  witness  is  a  person 
of  doubtful  character,  and  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath,  or  that  he  is  igno- 
rant, and  a  bungler  in  his  profession ;  but  if  the  witness  retorts  that  the 
barrister's  eloquence  and  sympathies  are  hired,  or  if  he  gives  vent  to  any 
other  words  of  retaliation  in  his  natural  indignation,  the  Court  is  against 
him.'  At  the  trial  of  Kelly  for  the  murder  of  Police  Constable  Talbot 
{Reg,  V.  Keily,  Dublin  Commission  Court,  November  1871),  Mr.  Tufihell,  a 
surgeon  of  repute,  and  formerly  Professor  o£  Surgery,  was  sununoned  as  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution.  Having  deposed  to  the  nature  of  the  wounds, 
and  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  eifects,  he  was  subjected  to  the  usual 
ordeal  of  a  cross-examination,  but  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form.  Counsel  for 
prisoner  having  b^un  by  addressing  him  in  a  loud  and  offensive  tone,  he 
tiu-ned  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  said,  ^  My  Lord,  I  am  very  excitable,  and  if  this 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  roar  at'  me,  I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  roar  too.' 
The  Court  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  roar,  and 
intimated,  after  a  short  trial  of  vocal  strength  between  the  two  opponents, 
that  counsel's  manner  to  the  witness  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Counsel 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  being  offensive,  but  claimed  the  liberty  which  is 
usually  coneeaed  in  cases  of  importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  importance 
of  a  case  to  a  prisoner,  nothing  can  justify  the  putting  of  questions  in  a  loud 
and  insulting  tone  to  a  skilled  professional  witness.  The  very  mild  rebuke 
administered  to  counsel  on  this  occasicui  was  not  likely  to  produce  much 
effect,  and  accordingly  this  trial  presents  in  a  coneentiated  form  all  the 
defects  of  our  method  of  getting  at  truth  by  cross-examination.  The  result 
is  seen  in  the  imsatisfactory  nature  of  the  verdict,,  which  was  against  the 
medical  and  general  evidence  in  the  case. 

I  quite  agree  with  a  writer  whose  opinion  I  have  already  quoted,  that 
*  Every  contemptuous  and  even  uncourteous  expression,  every  query  leading 
nowhere,  except  to  the  end  of  confusing  the  mind  or  irritating  the  temper  of 
a  witness,  ought  surely  to  be  reckoned  as  overpassing  the  legitimate  limits  of 
the  coimsel's  office,  and  as  such  be  r^arded  with  tmiveraal  disapprobation.' 
That  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  aided  by  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  medical  witnesses  is  impossible ;  for  the  object  of  the  examining  counsel 
is  not  to  arrive  at  facts,  but  to  bring  about  a  result  which  he  has  predeter- 
mined to  obtain,  whether  the  facts  justify  it  er  not.  It  may  be  that  criminal 
cases  fall  more  into  the  hands  of  the  second  class  of  barristers  to  whom  Mr, 
Stephen  alludes — namely,  those  who  disgrace  a  noble  profession.  But  it  is  & 
widely-spread  opinion  in  the  medical  profession,  that  this  style  of  examining 
educated  men,  who  are  perhaps  compelled  most  mnwillingly  to  appear  on  & 
subpoena  to  testify  to  facts,  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  elicit  the  truth,  but 
rather  to  favour  the  escape  of  criminals  and  give  impunity  to  crime.. 
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It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  a  man  who  puts  himself  forward  as  a  witness, 
and  attempts  to  elucidate  what  he  only  succeeds  in  rendering  more  obscure, 
should  receive  no  favour  at  the  handjs  of  the  bar.    Dr.  Elwell,  a  member  of  the 
legal  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession,  observes  that — '  No  witness  is  evev 
compelled  to  appear  and  testify  to  what  he  does  not  know*     He  may  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  in  Court  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena ;  but  if  he  attempts  to 
testify  upon  a  subject  requiring  opinions  upon  which  he  has  no  well-settled 
or  well-defined  ideas,  it  is  his  own  &ult,  and  he  alone  is  to  blame ;  for  no  one 
but  himaelf  can  know  so  well  as  he,  until  he  has  exposed  himself,  how  uafit 
he  is  for  the  occasion.'     (Medico-legal  Treatise  on  '  Malpractice  and  Medical 
Evidence,  by  J.  J.  Elwell,  M.D^  Member  of  the  Cleveland  Bar,  New  York, 
1863,  p.  302.)     But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  practitioner  who,  in  a  countiy 
district,  has  gone  through  twenty  years  of  practice  with  honour  and  credit  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  to  a  ease  in  which  a  man  is 
found  dead  from  a  wound  in  his  throat.    Under  the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act  he 
is  compelled  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  iot  a  Coroner's  inquest.    At 
a  great  loss  of  time,  and  for  no  adequate  remuneration,  he  attends  the  inquest 
and  gives  his  evidence ;  he  is  bound  over,  nolens  volens,  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  as  a  witness  at  a  criminal  trial,  and  to  testify,  1st,  to  the  throat  being 
cut,  and  2ndly,  to  give  his  opinion  to  the  Court  on  the  cause  of  death,  and 
whether  the  wotmd  was  infiicted  by  the  deceased  on  himself,  or  by  another 
person.     A  medical  man  who  limited  himself  to  the  statement  of  the  bare 
fact  that  the  deceased's  throat  was  cut  need  not  appear  at  all,  for  this  evidence 
might  be  supplied  by  a  constable  or  policeman ;  but  the  law  presumes  from 
his  profession,  that  the  medical  man  made  a  proper  examination  of  th^  wound, 
with  a  view  to  determine,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  whether  it  was  the  cause 
of  death,  and  whether  it  wa&  or  was  not  self-infiicted.    It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  medical  man,  although  before  this  occurrence  he  may  never  have 
seen  a  case  of  cut-throat,  could  excuse  himself  from  giving  answers  to  these 
questions,  both  of  which  involve  purely  matters  of  opinion.     If  he  excused 
himself  altogether  from  giving  answers^  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice, 
and  no  conviction  for  such  a  common  form  of  murder  could  ever  take  place. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  answers  these  questions  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he 
may  reasonably  complain  that  while  thuB  compelled   to  appear  as  a  witness 
to  testify   to   what  he  knows,  his  evidence   should,   by  rules  of   law,   be 
made  the  subject  of   abuse  and   ridicule  before  his   neighbours,  when  he 
expresses  his  opinioji  from  the  facts ;  and  that  the  coimsel  who  examines  him 
legally  possesses  an  unlimited  power  of  misrepresenting  his  views.    A  medical 
man  is  certainly  not  benefited  in  public  opinion  by  being  described  as  an 
ignoramus  or  a  blunderer  in  his  profession,  whom  no  one  ought  to  trust.    The 
truth  is,  in  medical  evidence  facts  and  opinions  cannot  be  separated ;  and  if 
medical  practitioners  were  restricted  in  their  evidence  only  to  those  facts 
which  they  observed  in  a  case  in  which  no  other  professional  man  saw  the 
person  living  or  dead,  it  is  difficult  to  xmderstand  how  crime  could  be  detected 
and  ptmished.     These  remark»  of  course  do  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the 
opinions  of  medical  experts  can  be  taken.     Here  it  would  be  desirable  that 
one  who  has  not  had  experience  on  the  subject   should   avoid  giving  any 
opinion ;  he  might  simply  state  the  facts,  and  decline  for  want  of  experience 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.     In  pursuing  any 
other  course,  he  will  find  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  cross-examination  will 
&11  upon  him. 

There  are  other  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by  Dr.  Elwell,  which  those 
who  are  compelled  to  attend  as  witnesses  in  a  Court  of  Law  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind : — *  However  anxious  an  incompetent  witness  may  be  to  appear 
learned,  and  however  hard  he  may  labour  to  show  it,  he  will  ever  find  it  a 
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difficult  business  to  make  the  Court  and  counsel  believe  that  he  is  really  so. 
To  appear  really  learned,  he  must  be  able  to  make  the  subject  on  which  he 
gives  an  opinion  clear,  and  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  opinion.  He 
must  be  not  only  a  thinker,  but.  must  satisfy  others  that  he  is  master  of  the 
subject.  Take  almost  any  one  of  the  important  scientific  questions  upon 
which  a  professional  witness  is  called  to  pass  an  opinion,  and  imless  he  has 
looked  at  the  subject  before  with  a  purpose  to  understand  it — comprehending  its 
extent,  weight,  and  relations — he  will  find  it  to  have  suddenly  assumed  an  im- 
portance he  had  not  suspected,  just  at  the  time  when  the  discovery  will  add 
to  his  confusion.  It  is  better  to  make  this  discovery  in  the  quiet  ■  stillness 
and  security  of  solitude,  than  under  the  eye  of  a  judge  and  the  severe 
scrutiny  of  counsel.  A  man,  whether  learned  or  not — ^whether  in  CJourt  or 
out  of  Ck)urt — will  talk  clearly  upon  a  subject  he  well  understands,  whether 
it  is  scientific  or  otherwise ;  but  unless  it  is  clear  in  his  own  mind  his  account 
of  it  will  be  confused  and  unsatisfactory.^  (Op.  cit.  p.  303.)  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  test  to  which  every  man  should  rigorously  submit  himself  before 
entering  the  witness-box.  The  case  should  be  viewed  in  all  possible  aspects, 
and  if  an  opinion  has  been  formed,  it  should  be  dealt  with  and  criticised  as  if 
it  were  that  of  an  adversary.  As  in. controversy,  a  disputant  should  put  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  into  the  position  of  his  antagonist,  and  see  the 
question  from  his  point  of  view.  In  this  kind  of  self-examination  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  two  points — 1st,  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  certain  as 
that  the  human  mind,  if  IdEt  to  itself,  will  not  infallibly  raise  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  it ;  and  2ndly,  that  a  man  is  never  so  near  an  error  as  when  he 
claims  a  complete  immunity  from  error. 

Rules  for  the  delivery  of  Evidence, — There  are  a  few  rules  bearing  upon 
medical  evidence  which  if  observed,  may  save  the  witness  from  interruption  or 
reproof  and  place  him  in  a  favourable  position  with  the  Court : — 

1.  The  questions  put  on  either  side  should  receive  direct  answers,  and  tlie 
manner  of  the  witness  should  not  be  perceptibly  different  whether  he  is  reply- 
ing to  a  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence. 

For  reasons  elsewhere  assigned  (p.  22),  most  of  the  questions  put  by 
coimsel  in  cross-examination  will  admit  of  an  answer  *yes'  or  *no.'  If,  from 
the  ingenious  or  casuistical  mode  in  which  the  question  is  framed,  the  witness 
should  feel  that  the  simple  affirmative  or  n^ative  might  mislead  the  Court, 
then,  after  giving  the  answer,  he  can  appeal  to  the  judge  to  allow  him  to 
qualify  it,  or  add  to  it  any  matter  within  his  own  knowledge  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  relevant  to  the  case.  The  witness  must  remember  that 
he  takes  an  oath  to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  counsel  for  the  defence  is  bound  not  to  introduce 
falsehood,  his  object  is  not  the  discovery  or  development  of  truth.  Unless 
the  witness  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  find  that  his  affirmatives  and  n^atives 
may  be  worked  into  a  shape  representing  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended, 
when  the  learned  counsel  who  has  cross-examined  him  addresses  the  jury. 

Some  counsel  adopt  the  ingenious  plan  of  compressing  two  or  three  questions 
into  one.  A  witness  unthinkingly  answers  the  last,  or  that  which  most  fixes 
his  attention.  The  same  answer  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  all,  but  the 
witness  may  find,  when  too  late,  fliat  it  is  made  so  in  the  defence.  In 
this  case  he  should  ask  for  a  severance  of  the  questions  and  give  separate 
replies. 

Direct  answers  are  necessary,  because  it  is  only  by  fiiem  that  the  case  can 
be  brought  clearly  before  the  Court  and  jury  in  all  its  details.  Medical 
witnesses  sometimes  forget  this,  and  fall  into  answers  to  questions  floating  in 
their  own  mind*,  or  which  thej  think  ai^  likely  to  be  put  to  them.     They  are 
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also  sometimes  disposed  to  anticipate  many  questions  by  one  general  answer. 
This  simply  creates  confusion,  and  the  witness  will  be  told  by  counsel  to  keep 
to  the  question,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  the  other  matters  presently. 

In  a  case  involying  a  question  of  compensation  for  personal  injury  as  a 
result  of  a  railway  accident,  tried  at  the  Autumn  Assizes  of  1865,  medical 
witnesses  were  called  on  both  sides.  The  reporter  of  the  trial  observes,  in 
ref eroice  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff :  ^  In 
the  course  of  a  long  cross-examination,  this  witness  appeared  to  avoid  giving 
^  direct'*  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  to  affect  to  misunderstand 
them,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw  from  his  lordship  the  remark,  "  Do  pray. 

Dr. ,  be  a  little  more  candid."'     From  some  judges  a  witness  thus  acting 

would  have  met  with  a  much  more  severe  rebuke.  A  witness  should  remember, 
a^  all  times,  that  he  takes  an  oath  to  state  the  whole  truth. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  medical  witnesses  not  to  argue  with  the  learned 
counsel.  Argument  is  not  evidence,  and  the  entering  into  it  distmrbs  the 
order  of  the  proceedings.  Arguments  between  counsel  and  witnesses,  and  even 
l)etween  medical  witnesses  themselves,  are  freely  allowed  in  the  French 
Courts,  but  in  England  such  a  practice  is  not  recognized.  The  mode  in 
which  questions  are  put  by  coimsel  in  cross-examination  sometimes  tends  to 
the  introduction  of  argument,  but  the  witness  should  avoid  the  temptation  to 
Giter  into  it.  What  he  says  under  such  circumstances  is  not  evidence,  except 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions,  and  he  is  there  only  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  what  is  relevant  to  the  case. 

There  is  a  difference  between  evidence  and  testimony.  A  medical  witness 
sometimes  gives  much  in  the  form  of  testimony  which  amoimts  to  very  little 
as  evidence.  When  he  does  not  attend  to  the  questions,  he  testifies  to  a 
variety  of  subjects  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  do  not  constitute 
evidence.  The  decision  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence  lies  with  the 
judge. 

2.  The  replies  should  be  concise,  distinct  and  audible,  and,  except  where 
explanation  may  be  necessary,  they  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  terms  of 
the  question.  An  experienced  barrister  on  one  occasion  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  this  advice  to  a  witness :  *  Reflect  before  you  answer,  and  answer  so  that 
you  may  be  heard.'  A  judge  generally  takes  full  notes  of  the  medical 
evidence :  he  has  first  to  hear,  secondly  to  understand,  and  thirdly  to  write 
down  the  replies  of  the  witness. 

Some  witnesses  have  a  singular  habit  of  not  answering  the  question  which 
is  asked,  but  one  which  is  not  asked.  In  reference  to  this  practice  which 
generally  arises  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  question,  a  learned 
judge  made  the  following  remarks :  *  When  a  witness  does  not  answer  a  ques- 
tion, but  answers  something  else,  it  leads  persons  accustomed  to  Courts  of 
Justice  to  believe  that  he  prefers  not  to  answer  the  question  but  to  put  a 
different  point  upon  the  counsel.*  Again,  we  meet  with  witnesses  who  begin 
to  answer  before  the  question  is  completed.  Some  are  concise  from  a  dread 
of  saying  too  much,  while  the  answers  of  others  are  given  in  such  a  voluble 
form,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  speech  or  lecture,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
reducing  them  to  their  proper  proportions.  A  witness  who  is  so  profuse  of 
information  generally  supplies  abundant  matter  for  a  long  and  troublesome 
cross-examination. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  a  witness  should  volunteer  evidence, 
assuming  that  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-examination  have  not  brought 
out  all  tJiat  he  knows  of  the  case.  If  that  which  he  has  to  state  is  some  matter 
of  feet  within  his  own  knowledge,  or  an  opinion  based  on  facts  within  his 
knowledge,  he  will  be  allowed,  on  application  to  the  judge,  to  make  the  state- 
ment in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  counsel  on  either  side  to  shut  it  out. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  language  in  which  the  answers 
are  returned  should  be  plain  and  simple.  Counsel  who  are  unacquainted 
with  medical  terms  frequently  misapply  them,  or  use  them  in  a  wrong  sense. 
There  are  few  barristers  who  are  aware  that  the  term  '  symptom  *  is  confined 
to  the  living  body,  and  '  appearance '  to  the  dead ;  and  the  witness  may  thus 
find  himself  questioned  on  the  ^appearances^  when  he  first  sanr  the  patient, 
or  the  ^  symptoms '  which  he  observed  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  one  of  the  questions 
at  issue  was  whether  dysentery  or  poison  was  the  cause  of  death,  the  learned 
counsel  puzzled  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  by  asking  him  whether  during 
his  attendance  he  found  any  traces  of  ^di/suria*  in  the  faeces  1  There  is  no 
doubt  he  intended  to  refer  to  a  state  of  the  fseces  like  that  met  with  in 
dysentery,  but  the  professional  term  employed  by  him  signified  a  '  difiiculty 
in  passing  urine.*  A  judicious  witness  will  av«id  anything  like  a  triumph 
over  his  examiner  imder  such  circumstances,  and  simply  put  him  right. 

8.  Answers  to  questions  should  be  neither  ambiguous,  imdecided,  nor 
evasive.  An  amliguous  answer  necessarily  leaxres  the  witness's  meaning 
doubtful,  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  An  imdecided  answer — indicated  by 
the  words  *  I  believe,'  *  I  think,'  *  It  might  be,'  or  *  My  impression  is ' — is  not 
sufficient  for  evidence.  Did  the  wound  cause  death  ?  Was  death  caused  by 
loss  of  blood  or  poison  ?  If ,  by  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the  medical 
facts,  the  witness  has  come  to  a  conclusion  on  th«  subject,  his  answer  should 
be  expressed  in  plain  and  decided  language,  either  in  the  afiirmative  or  n^a- 
tive.  A  man  who  has  formed  no  conclusion  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
evidence.  No  opinion  should  be  given  for  which  the  witness  is  not  prepared 
to  assign  reasons,  and,  except  by  permission  of  the  Court,  no  medical  opinion 
should  be  expressed  on  facts  or  circiunstances  observed  by  others.  A 
hesitating  witness  will  be  met  with  the  question.  Have  you  any  doubt  about 
it  ?  or.  Was  it  so  or  not  ? — to  which  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
must  be  given.  If  the  witness  fairly  entertains  doubts  about  the  matter  at 
issue,  it  is  his  duty  to  express  them  at  once,  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
extorted  from  him  piecemeal  by  a  -series  of  questions. 

Chemical  witnesses  have  occasionally  certified  to  the  discovery  of  *  imper- 
ceptible,' *  immistakable,'  or  *  undoubted '  traces  of  poison  in  the  liver,  &c. 
Such  terms  nilturally  convey  to  the  shrewd  mind  of  the  examiner  that 
the  witness  has  some  lurking  doubt  or  suspicion  of  mistake  in  his  mind,  for 
that  of  which  we  are  sure  requires  no  such  terms  to  express  our  meaning.  If 
poison  has  been  discovered,  the  statement  of  the  fact  is  sufficient. 

4.  The  replies  should  be  made  in  language  free  from  technicality  and 
exaggeration.  Some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere  made  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  medico-legal  reports.  If  medical 
men  could  be  made  aware  of  the  ridicule  which  they  thus  bring  on  their 
evidence,  otherwise  good,  they  would  at  once  strive  to  dispense  with  such 
language.  A  witness  is  perhaps  imconsciously  led  to  speak  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  medical  assembly,  instead  of  plain  men  like  the  members  of  a 
common  jury  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  medical  terms,  and 
barristers  who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  a  medical 
man  will  speak  of  an  *  exacerbation '  instead  of  *  increase '  of  symptoms,  of  the 
*  integuments  of  the  cranium '  instead  of  the  *  skin  of  the  head,'  while  a  common, 
cut  is  invariably  described  as  an  *  incision,'  and  a  black  eye  as  *  a  tumefeiction 
of  the  orbit.'  On  a  trial  for  an  assault  which  took  place  at  the  Assizes  some 
years  since,  a  medical  witness  gravely  informed  the  Court  that  on  examining 
the  prosecutor,  he  found  him  suffering  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the  integu- 
ments under  the  left  orbit,  with  great  extravasation  of  blood  and  ecchymosis 
in  the  surroimding  cellular  tissue,  which  was  in  a  tumefied  state.     T£ere  ivas 
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also  considerable  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.'  Judge :  '  You  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  the  man  had  a  bad  black  eye  ?  *  Witness  :  *  Yes.'  Judge :  *  Then  why 
not  say  so  at  once.'  This  most  erudite  and  classical  description  of  the  injur}'- 
Was  at  once  resolved  by  the  judge  into  two  plain  Saxon  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  every  one  in  Court  could  imderstand.  In  a  case  of  child-murder,  a 
medical  witness  who  was  asked  to  state  simply  the  cause  of  death  said  that  it 
was  owing  to  *•  atelectasis  and  general  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.' 
This  is  not  science,  but  pedantry ;  and  if  such  language  is  employed  by  a 
witness  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  Court  with  some  idea  of  his  learning, 
it  wholly  fails  of  its  effect.  Barristers  and  reporters  put  down  their  pens  in 
despair,  and  the  time  of  the  Court  is  wasted  imtil  the  witness  has  condescended 
to  translate  his  ideas  into  ordinary  language.  Lord  Hatherley  well  observes 
that  'a  scientific  witness  in  giving  his  evidence  should  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  use  of  technical  scientific  language,  especially  M  the  case  is  before 
a  jury.  This  is  especially  desirable  when  the  evidence  is  medical,  for  really 
many  technical  words  in  medicine  -seem  to  be  invented  to  cover  ignorance. 
But  be  this  as  it  may  a  witness  is  always  suspected  of  affectation,  and  the 
Court  and  jury  are  but  little  instructed  when  a  vast  amount  of  learned 
phraseology  is  poured  forth  instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  witness's  opinion.' 

5.  In  giving  evidence  of  opinion  a  medical  witness  must  take  care  not  to  base 
it  on  any  statements  made  by  others,  or  on  circumstances  which  may  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  by  public  rumour.  Again,  his  evidence  should  be 
confined  only  to  subjects  properly  within  the  range  of  medical  science,  and 
on  which,  as  a  professional  man,  he  is  competent  to  speak.  In  a  trial  for 
murder  by  wounding,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  was  in  question,  a 
medical  man  stated  that  he  compared  certain  footmarks  with  the  boots  taken 
from  the  prisoner,  and  lie  f oimd  that  they  corresponded.  A  comparison  had 
also  been  made,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  by  a  police-officer,  more  accustomed 
to  matters  of  this  kind.  On  cross-examination,  there  was  such  a  want  of 
agreement  between  the  surgeon  and  the  constable  respecting  the  number  of 
nails  in  the  boots  and  the  number  indicated  by  Idae  footprints,  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  evidence.  In  reference  to  this 
discrepancy,  the  learned  judge  remarked  that  a  medical  man  should  confine 
himself  to  matters  belonging  to  his  own  prof  esdon,  and  not  take  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  a  police-constable.  There  are  some  points  in  reference  to  gun- 
shot woimds  which  can  be  better  explained  by  a  gun  or  shot-manu&ctm-er 
than  by  a  medical  witness — cuique  in  sud  arte  credendum. 

Exaggerated  language  should  be  avoided.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
among  some  medical  witnesses  to  express  their  views  in  the  superlative 
degree.  If  a  part  is  simply  infiamed,  it  is  frequently  described  as  ^  intensely ' 
infiamed.  One  witness  may  speak  of  patclies  of  ulceration  in  the  intestines, 
another  will  describe  the  same  condition  as  '  extensive  ulceration.'  On  a  trial 
for  murder  by  poisoning,  a  witness  when  asked  by  the  Court  as  to  his  experi- 
ence of  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  man  and  animals,  said  that  he  had  seen 
'  some  dozens  of  cases.'  These  '  dozens  ^  on  cross-examination  as  to  time, 
place,  and  circmnstances,  were  reduced  to  the  modest  proportion  of  about  six 
to  eight  cases.  This  use  of  exaggerated  language  often  leads  to  apparent 
conflict  in  medical  testimony.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  witness,  and  Uirows 
a  doubt  upon  the  whole  of  his  evidence. 

The  use  of  Notes  in  Evidence. — This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered 
in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Medical  Experts. — In  cases  of  a  complicated  nature  and  involving  impor- 
tant interests,  it  is  customary  to  call  in  medical  or  scientific  experts,  who,  by 
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reason  of  their  special  experience  in  certain  branches  of  the  profession,  are 
presumed  to  be  able  to  guide  the  Court  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  In  questions  of  legitimacy  or  divorce,  obstetricians  of  high  standing 
are  consulted  on  both  sides ;  in  questions  affecting  the  sanitj  of  persons,  those 
who  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  treatment  or  observation  of  the  insane 
are  selected;  in  the  various  obscure  injuries  resulting  from  railway  acci- 
dents, surgeons  of  repute, — and  in  questions  of  life-insurance,  physicians  of 
high  standing  are  summoned  as  experts  to  give  the  results  of  their  experience. 
There  are  many  of  these  cases,  including  some  in  criminal  ]aw,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  settled  without  this  collateral  aid — the  questions  at  issue  not 
being  based  on  matters  of  fact  occurring  within  the  ordinary  range  of  practice, 
so  much  as  on  an  enlarged  experience  in  a  particular  department.  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  public  feeling  against  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of 
experts.  One  able  writer  remarks: — *It  is  impossible  to  shut  out  such 
evidence  altogether,  but  there  is  nothing  which  brings  more  discredit  upon 
the  administration  of  justice.  There  is  one  consequence  of  its  admission 
which  is  conmion  to  all  cases  in  which  it  occurs :  it  is,  that  no  difficulty  has 
ever  been  found  in  obtaining  any  amount  of  evidence  of  this  description,  on 
either  side  of  any  point  in  issue.  There  is  a  contest  as  to  whether  a  vitriol 
or  a  gas  manufactory  is  a  nuisance.  Twenty  chemists  of  fair  character  and 
scientific  acquirements  come  forward  to ,  swear  that  the  effluvia  evolved  by 
these  processes  are  producing  the  most  deadly  fevers,  and  twenty  others 
equally  eminent  will  give  just  as  positive  testimony  that  the  gases  are  abso- 
lutely wholesome,  and  rather  fattening  than  otherwise.  These  things  are  of 
everyday  experience. 

It  will  frequently  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  expert,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cases  and  in  all  actions  for  malapraxis,  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the 
practice  of  another  professional  man.  On  such  occasions,  while  there  should 
be  no  suppression  of  the  truth,  a  witness  is  bound,  in  answering  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  counsel,  to  state  his  opinion  and  the  groimds  on  which 
it  is  based  clearly  and  distinctly.  It  may  be  hard  to  condemn  a  brother- 
practitioner,  but  it  would  be  still  harder  to  ignore  the  public  interest,  and  con- 
demn ourselves  and  our  profession  by  concealing  that  which  we  know  to  be 
true,  or  by  suppressing  what  we  honestly  believe.  There  is  no  etiquette  in  the 
profession  which  demands  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle  as  this  conduct  involves. 
A  medical  witness  is  not  boimd  to  be  forward  in  pointing  out  and  suggesting 
defects,  or  in  endeavouring  to  lower  another  practitioner  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public ;  but  nothing  should  be  concealed  which  is  relevant  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  case  in  issue.  The  golden  rule,  *  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you,'  should  be  strictly  observed  on  these  occasions. 

Certain  lunacy  cases  and  cases  of  compensation  for  bodily  injury  by  railway 
accidents,  have  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  testimony  of  experts.  Lord 
Westbury,  in  referring  to  experts  in  lunacy  in  the  Windham  case,  remarked 
that  they  came  forward  to  swear  away  the  sanity  of  persons,  and  when  their 
reasons  were  examined  it  was  found  that  persons  asserted  to  be  insane  could 
not  answer  questions  which  some  of  the  witnesses  themselves  were  unable  to 
answer.  *The  absence  of  explicit  statement,'  said  Lord  Westbury,  *was 
abundantly  made  up  by  a  flow  of  hard  names,  which  no  doubt  had  great 
weight  with  the  jury.  "  I  should  call  unsoundness  of  mind  a  mixture  of 
chronic  mania  and  deinentia,^^  said  one  doctor ;  "  speaking  in  popular  language, 
I  should  call  it  a  mixture  of  mania  and  fatuity  occurring  in  a  person  once 
having  a  sane  understanding."  Another  learned  physician  examined  the 
same  lady,  no  doubt  with  great  cleverness,  and  thought  he  would  try  her 
knowledge  of  law.  He  therefore  asked  her  several  questions  about  the  Con- 
stitution, but  when  similar  questions  were  addressed  to  him  by  counsel  he 
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himself  betrayed  conBideTable  uncertainty  and  hesitation.  In  the  examination 
of  an  alleged  lunatic  in  another  of  these  cases,  she  was  asked  how  much  100/. 
a-year  would  give  per  week ;  she  was  not  able  to  tell,  and  this  was  relied  on 
as  a  proof  of  her  insanity ;  but  upon  cross-examination  of  the  medical  man 
who  was  giving  evidence  of  her  lunacy,  he  was  asked  whether  he  himself 
could  tell  how  much  per  week  100/.  a-year  would  give :  he  hesitated.  He 
was  then  asked  whether  he  did  not  know  or  declined  to  teU ;  his  reply  was 
that  he  declined  to  tell.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  experts  have  frequently  introduced  into  their 
evidence  speculative  fancies  and  idle  theories,  not  warranted  by  a  proper 
induction  &om  the  facts ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  trials  reqiiiring  special 
knowledge,  if  justice  is  to  be  administered,  a  Court  of  Law  must  be  assisted 
by  those  who  possess  that  knowledge.  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  what  I  believe  would  prove  a  remedy.  The  cause  of  the  evil 
is  that  the  solicitors  on  each  side  are  allowed  to  search  the  whole  profession, 
until  they  can  find  one  or  more  persons  ready  to  adopt  their  respective  views; 
and  when  once  in  Court,  provided  a  man  can  call  himself  a  '  doctor,'  his  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  sometimes  escape  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Persons  have 
thrust  themselves  or  been  thrust  into  cases  as  experts  without  any  pretensions 
to  sucb  a  title,  either  by  their  professional  standing  or  experience.  A  man 
who  may  have  been  engaged  for  a  few  years  only  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
medical  practice,  and  who  may  have  had  no  special  experience  on  the  subject 
on  which  an  opinion  is  required,  will  be  described  by  his  counsel  ^  as  a  most 
learned  and  eminent  member  of  the  profession,  on  whose  opinion  the  jiuy 
are  as  much  entitled  to  rely  as  on  that  of  the  '^  highly  respectable  gentleman  " 
called  on  the  other  side,'  &c.  The  nomination  of  experts  as  witnesses  by 
the  judge  who  tries  a  case,  or  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  department, 
would  do  away  with  most  of  the  objections  which  now  tell  with  so  much 
&rce  against  their  evidence.  As  long  as  they  can  be  retained  by  either  party 
—and  the  profession  is  large  enough  to  furnish  a  great  variety  of  experts — 
BO  long  will  the  objections  to  the  present  system  continue,  and  the  good  be 
confounded  with  the  bad. 

Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  commenting  upon  evidence  so  obtained,  observed  '  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  those  who  gave  scientific  evidence  should 
lean  slightly  to  the  side  upon  which  they  were  giving  their  testimony,  not 
from  any  dishonest  intention,  but  from  a  perfectly  natural  and  human  failing, 
as  in  such  cases  a  man  was  apt  to  look  with  a  keener  eye  on  those  things  favour- 
able to  his  own  side,  than  on  those  which  were  unj&^vourable.' 

BoviU,  C.  J.,  in  making  some  remarks  on  medical  evidence,  says :  *  The 
great  misfortune  or  defect  in  medical  testimony  hitherto  has-been  that 
medical  men,  like  many  other  professional  men,  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  making  themselves  partisans  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  particular 
views  of  the  parties  an  whose  behalf  they  have  been  called,  and  this  has  led 
to  conflicts  of  opinion  which  have  sometimes  appeared  not  very  creditable  to 
tlie  profession.'  Lord  Hatherley  thus  expresses  his  views  on  the  subject :  ^  A 
witness  to  facts  knows  that  it  would  b6  base  beyond  measure  to  bend  his 
evidence  so  as  to  suit  the  case  of  him  on  whose  behalf  he  is  called,  and  that 
his  only  duty  is  to  state  plainly  without  colour  or  fencing  what  he  knows  as 
a  /act.  But  the  witness  who  gives  an  opinion  is  selected  by  the  litigant, 
ahesa  communicating  with  many  of  the  same  profession  as  the  witness,  and 
when  so  selected  he  is  expected  to  express  a  particular  opinion.  He  may 
honestly  entertain  it  wh^  first  selected,  but  then  it  is  like  the  case  of  a 
coonsers  opinion :  the  counsel  gives  his  opinion  on  the  statement  of  facts 
BobBiitted  to  him,  but  perhaps  after  hearing  the  other  side  he  would  find  the 
wholly  altered)  and  would  say  so.     The  scientific  witness  called  into 
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Court  by  the  plaintiff  is  generally  expected  to  support  his  case  in  cross- 
examination,  when  many  views  may  be  suggested  that  may  really  modify  the 
witnesses  judgment ;  but  even  ^ter  facts  have  been  proved  that  ought  to 
modify  it,  the  witness  frequently  holds  to  his  original  opinion.  Eveiy  witness 
should  eschew  altogether  the  notion  of  partisanship.  He  should  be  ready  to 
give  his  opinion  frankly  and  unreservedly,  regardless  how  it  may  tell.  He  is 
there,  not  as  an  advocate,  but  in  order  to  inform  the  Court  and  jury  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment.  In  fact,  I  think  a  judge  ought  to  call  in  scientific 
evidence  as  in  limacy  cases,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  opinion  on  oath  should 
ever  be  given.  The  jury  would  then  see  that  it  was  opinion  only — ^the 
witness  would  with  more  decorum  modify  his  opinion,  and  would  acquire  the 
habit  of  believing  himself  to  be,  not  a  partisan  but  an  expert,  thus  rendering 
assistance  of  greater  value.* 

Men  of  acknowledged  skill  and  good  professional  experience  sometimes 
quite  forget  their  proper  duties  as  experts,  and  lay  themselves  open  to 
censure.  An  expert  is  usually  called  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  certain  state  of 
facts  laid  before  the  Court  in  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses :  thus  certain 
appearances  may  be  described  as  having  been  seen  in  the  stomach  or  brain, 
and  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  such  appearances  lead. 
A  medical  practitioner  may  describe  accurately  what  he  sees,  but  may  not 
have  sufficient  experience  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion.  In  this  case  an 
expert  may  differ  from  him  and  totally  alter  the  bearing  of  the  case.  So  a 
man  may  describe  certain  symptoms  which  an  expert  may  say  are  or  are  not 
consistent  with  poisoning,  but  he  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  alter  or 
distort  the  facts  deposed  to  by  other  witnesses,  in  order  to  fit  into  the  case  his 
own  theories  or  opinions.  The  alteration  of  fiacts  to  suit  special  views  is  by 
no  means  unfrequent,  and  an  expert  who  thus  deliberately  mangles  the 
evidence  of  others  cannot  escape  the  diarge  of  being  a  partisan  or  an  advo- 
cate in  the  case — a  character  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  witjiess, 
who  should  aim  to  be  in  all  things  impartial.  A  glaring  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  the  Guildford  Summer  Arizes  of  1862,  in  an  action  against  a  rail- 
way company  for  damages  for  personal  injury.  The  condition  of  the  plaintiit 
was  accurately  described  by  his  medical  attendant.  Some  eminent  surgeons 
who  had  examined  him  were  called  as  experts  to  depose  to  his  present  and 
probably  future  condition.  Other  equally  eminent  surgeons  were  called  as 
experts  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  they  differed  (as  well  they  might)  on 
the  speculative  question  when  the  man  was  likely  to  recover  entirely  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  surgical  experts  for  the 
defence,  however,  began  by  saying  that  plaintiff  had  only  sustained  a  *  con- 
siderable shake ; '  but  shakes  are  not  commonly  recognized  as  surgical  accidents, 
and  the  surgeon  on  the  other  side  had  described  this  ^  shake,*  from  actual 
examination,  as  a  *  concussion  of  the  spine.'  But  the  witness  continued — *  And 
as  to  what  was  said  of  congestion  of  flie  fibrous  tissue,  it  was  mere  phraseology 
not  indicating  actual  facts.'  The  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case  observed 
that  he  could  hardly  take  that  as  evidence.  *  The  witness  must  state  facts^  or 
his  opinion  from  facts,''  The  witness  then  disputed  the  facts,  but  the  learned 
judge  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  that  he  must  give  his  opinion 
on  the  facts  as  proved.  In  these  few  words  are  defined  the  whole  of  the 
duties  of  an  expert  who  presents  himself  as  a  witness.  The  above  example 
shows  clearly  what  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  it  corroborates  an  observation, 
ekewhere  made  that  the  greatest  professional  knowledge  and  skill  may  coexist 
with  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  proper  methods  of  employing  this  knowledge 
to  aid  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Some  Chemical  experts  have  shown  so  little  sense  of  their  true  position  in 
Court,  that  at  important  trials  they  have  not  only  altered  the  facts  given  in 
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evidence  to  suit  the  views  of  tlie  accused  for  whom  they  appeared,  but  they 
have  described  their  own  analyses  as  those  only  on  which  reliance  should  be 
placed.  They  have  claimed  almost  exclusive  experience,  if  not  mfallibility, 
in  the  scientific  matter  at  issue,  and  have  denounced  as  incorrect,  before  a 
tribunal  utterly  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  such  subjects,  the 
chemical  processes  of  experts  of  equal  standing  on  the  other  side  I  A  chemist 
who  was  giving  evidence  as  an  expert  in  a  patent  case,  at  a  trial  before  the 
late  Baron  Alderson,  was  asked  by  his  counsel  whether  he  had  had.  much  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  then  under  inquiry.  He  replied  by  saying  that  he 
had  had  very  considerable  experience,  more  than  most  chemists,  and  was 
apparently  about  to  announce  himself  before  the  Court  as  the  sole  standard 
of  what  was  correct  in  that  department  of  science ;  when  the  learned  judge 
interrupted  him  with  the  remark — *  Do  not  praise  yourself  or  yoiu:  pro- 
ceedings, Sir ;  the  jury  will  estimate  the  value  of  your  evidence  when  they 
come  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  case.'  Men  who  thus  act,  damage  not  only 
the  cause  on  which  they  are  siunmoned,  but  they  at  the  same  time  bring  scandal 
on  the  evidence  of  experts  in  general. 

The  subject  of  experts,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  evidence  should  be 
received,  has  been  ably  handled,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  Stephen 
(*  Criminal  Law,'  p.  209).  He  objects  to  the  proposition  of  referring  scientific 
questions  to  them,  even  when  nominated  by  the  Court,  and  he  considers  a 
common  jury  better  qualified  than  experts  to  deal  with  and  decide  on  all 
points  of  scientific  evidence.  One  of  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  his 
objection  will  probably  surprise  the  medical  reader:  it  is,  that  experts  so 
nominated  and  employed,  i.e.  as  assessors  to  the  judge  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
jury,  would  only  direct  their  minds  to  the  truth.  *  A  juror,*  he  observes,  *  is 
not  a  scientific  inquirer,  but  a  judge  boimd  by  oath  to  say  whether  or  not 
certain  evidence  satisfies  his  mind ;  a  scientific  inquirer  is  not  bound  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind/  He  considers  the  suggestion  to  be  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  result  to  be  reached  and  the  mode  of  reaching  it :  ^  It  assumes 
that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  the  attainment  of  truth  simply,  and  that 
scientific  men  are  more  likely  to  attain  it  than  others.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  result  to  be  reached  is  not  truth  simply,  but  such  an  approach 
to  truth  as  the  average  run  of  men  are  capable  of  making,  and  that  the  result 
is  more  likely  to  be  foimd  in  the  opinions  of  common  than  scientific  jurors.' 
(loc  cit.)  On  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  experts  have  the  same 
power  of  dealing  with  common  things  as  common  jurors,  they  have  an  addi- 
tional special  power  of  making  that  approach  to  truth  on  scientific  subjects, 
which  common  jurors  certainly  do  not  possess.  It  would  also  appear  from  this 
reasoning,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  afiiecting  a  person  charged  with  murder, 
something  less  than  truth  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  justice  than 
truth  itself ! 

But  the  question  regarding  this  employment  of  experts  as  assessors,  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  imputation  of  their  appearing  as  hired  retainers  in  a  case, 
is  practically  answered  in  the  Admiralty  (5)urts.  Four  Masters  of  the  Trinity 
House,  experienced  in  all  the  rules  of  navigation,  give  their  opinions  on  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them,  as  nautical  experts,  by  the  Court ;  and  without  creating 
any  chaise  of  injustice  in  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  they  constantly  guide  these 
decisions  by  answering  certain  difiicult  nautical  questions.  In  a  case  in  which 
two  ships  come  into  collision,  both  parties  contend  they  are  right,  or  the  case 
woidd  not  be  litigated.  The  question  turns  upon  the  respective  positions  of  the 
ships,  the  setting  of  certain  sails,  the  direction  of  winds,  tide  and  currents,  and 
whether  the  helm  should  have  been  ported  or  starboarded  before  the  collision. 
These  nautical  experts,  as  their  opinions  are  now  received,  acquit  themselves 

with  aatis&ctioD ;  but  if  such  a  trial  took  place  before  a  jury,  and  each  captain 
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was  allowed  to  select  his  own  experts  as  witnesses,  there  would  be  the  same 
dissatisfaction  as  that  which  now  exists  in  reference  to  trials  involving  other 
bi-anches  of  scientific  evidence.     On  this  subject  a  writer  justly  remarks : — 
^  It  is  true  that  in  all  la-ials  requiring  special  knowledge  the  Court  must  be 
assisted  by  those  who  have  that  knowledge.     But  it  would  contribute  very 
much  to  the  morality  of  science  and  to  the  due  administration  of  justice  if 
this  assistance  were  not  allowed  to  be  given  by  witnesses  hired  and  brought 
forward  by  the  parties.    The  inconvenience  has  been  provided  against  in  some 
cases  with  admirable  effect.     In  the  Lunacy  Commission  the  visits  are  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  barristers  and  physicians  associated  in  pairs,  the 
one  educated  to  the  investigation  of  law  and  facts,  the  other  to  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases.     This  has  worked  admirably.     So  in  shipping  cases,  where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Court  should  be  assisted  by  nautical  knowledge,  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  are  not  put  into  the  witness-box  by  the  parties 
to  the  suit,  but  are  placed  on  the  Bench,  and  act  with  judicial  responsibDity. 
In  all  cases  we  think  that  the  light  which  science  can  throw  upon  the  question 
should  come  not  from  a  witness  who  is  paid  to  refract  it,  and  who,  if  his 
judgment  or  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  make  it  tell  for  his  client,  is 
not  called,  but  from  a  man  who  has  no  bias,  who  is  chosen  either  by  both 
parties  or  by  the  Court,  and  who  is  rather  an  assessor  than  a  witness.     In 
lunacy  cases  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  physicians  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission,  sitting  with  the  judge,  and  aiding  the  jury  in  their  examination, 
would  be  of  more  value  £han  the  evidence  of  a  hundred  madhouse-keepers.* 
Some  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  by  a  Medical  Committee  of  the 
American  Academy,  will  be  found  in  the  ^  Medical  Times  and  Grazette,' 
1870,  1,  870. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  discourages  some  eminent  and 
upright  men,  who  could  by  their  special  knowledge  solve  many  important  ques- 
tions, from  appearing  as  witnesses.    I  am  and  have  been  acquainted  with  several 
who  have  umf ormly  refused  on  this  ground  to  attend  as  experts  in  a  Court  of 
Law.     A  distinguished  chemist,  now  deceased,  a  gentleman  of  strict  honour 
and  integrity,  was  once  asked  by  counsel — in  the  first  question  put  to  him  in 
cross-examination,  '  When  and  by  whom  were  you  first  retained  in  this  case  ? ' 
Without  directly  imputing  bribery  and  perjury  to  the  witness,  the  innuendo 
to  the  Court  and  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  this  gentleman  had,  like  a  lawyer, 
received  his  fee  to  maintain  a  client's  cause,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken.     As  counsel  on  both  sides  look  on  the  experts  opposed  to  them 
in  the  light  of  hired  advocates,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this  system  lasts, 
it  must  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  higher  and  better  class  of  witnesses,  who, 
whenever  they  have  the  option,  will  avoid  placing  themselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  have  imputations  of  venality  and  untruthfulness  thrown  out  against 
them  in  a  public  Court.      In  a  correspondence   with  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe  of  Edinburgh,  many  years  since,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
consulted  in  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  was  considered  to  be  incompetent 
to  manage  his  affairs.     He  says  in  his  letter:    ^I  was  required  to  go  and 
examine  him  on  twenty-four  hoturs*  notice,  but  I  insisted  first  on  receiving 
some  account  of  him,  and  being  allowed  to  form  an  imbiassed  opinion  of  the 
results  of  the  examination.     With  some  difficulty  I  obtained  his  history,  and 
on  perusing  it  saw  a  strong  probability  that  my  opinion  would  be  adverse  to 
those  who  consulted  me.     They  of  course  professed  pmre  impartiality,  but  it 
was  manifest  that  my  opinion  was  expected  to  confirm  theirs.     Had  I  been 
called  by  the  sheriff,  for  example,  I  might  have  given  impartial  evidence.* 
The  late  Dr.  Baly,  Dr.  Munro,  Dr.  Wood,  and  n^yself  were  required  to  give 
our  opinions  in  a  similar  case.     We  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  make  a 
foil  examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  the  result  was  that  our  opinions 
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were  completely  adverse  to  those  who  consulted  us,  much  to  their  disappoint- 
ment.    We  declined  to  give  evidence  in  the  case.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note, 
that  in  criminal  trials^  where  life  is  concerned,  no  provision  is  made  by  the 
English  law  for  enabling  a  judge  to  take  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  medical 
or  scientific  experts,  not  connected  with  the  case,  although  such  a  practice  would 
be  attended  with  great  public  benefit.    If  there  is  conflicting  medical  evidence 
he  can  only  direct  an  acquittal.     In  reference  to  actions  for  railway  accidents 
the  law  has  interposed.     By  an  Act  passed  in  1868  (31  and  32  Victoria,  cap. 
119,  sec.  26)  it  is  enacted  that,  *  whenever  any  person  injured  by  an  accident 
on  a  railway  claims  compensation  on  account  of  the  injury,  any  judge  of  the 
Court  in  which  proceedings  to  recover  such  compensation  are  taken,  or  any 
person  who  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  otherwise,  has  power  to  fix  the 
amoimt  of  compensation,  may  order  that  the  person  injured  be  examined  by 
some  duly  qualiiSed  medical  practitioner  named  in  the  order,  not  being  a  wit- 
ness on  either  side,  and^  may  make  such  order  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  such 
examination  as  he  may  think  fit.^     This  power  was  recently  exercised  by 
Kelly,  C.B.,  in  a  railway  ease  tried'  in  the  Exchequer,  December  1871.  Three 
physicians  were  examined  and  gave  their  opinions  on  the  degree  of  injury 
sustained.     An  eminent  surgeon,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  case,  was 
required  under  the  judge's  order  to  draw  up  a  special  report  from  the  facts 
proved  in  evidence.     This  report  was  given  in  evidence,  and  confirmed  tlie 
statements  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff;  a  verdict  was  given  accordingly. 
Buck  a  principle  should  be  extended  to  all  cases  involving  criminal  charges 
and  requiring  medical  or  scientific  evidence  for  their  elucidation. 

Medical  Counsel. — Some  barristers,  who  feel  themselves  unable  to  discuss 
the  medical  bearings  of  &  question,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  medical 
men  to  instruct  them  on  the  best  mode  of  endeavouring  to  baffle  medical 
witnesses,  so  as  if  possible  to  place  the  case  in  an  equivocal  light  before 
a  jury.     In  short,  there  are  some  in  the  profession  always  ready  to  act  as 
medical  counsel,  and  to  be  '  retained '  for  the  prosecution  or  defence,  as  the 
case  may  be.     It  is  obvious  that  even  if  interference  were  prudent,  imder 
the  present  system  of  summoning  medical  witnesses,  the  law  could  not  in- 
terfere to  check  a  practice  which  is  certainly  liable  to  lead  to  evil  results ; 
for  the  parties  who  give  the  suggestions  which  may  suit  the  purpose  of  an 
advocate  do  not  always  act  as  witnesses,  and  therefore  cannot  have  their  own 
means  of  knowledge  or  sources  of  experience  fairly  tested,  while  the  selected 
medical  facts  or  opinions  which  they  may  communicate  to  the  advocate  nuiy 
have  the  intended  effect  of  confusing  the  minds  of  the  jury.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  result  must  depend  on  the  acumen  and  medical  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  judge  who  tries  the  case. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked.  May  not  a  medical  witness  ho- 
nestly take  up  the  defence  of  a  prisoner  ?  Is  it  always  certain  that  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  is  indisputably  correot  ?  The  latter  question  admits  of  a 
simple  answer,  which  will  show  the  course  that  may  be  fairly  pursued.  The 
evidence  for  a  prosecution  may  involve  a  serious  medical  error,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  for  a  defence.  Assuming,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ascertained 
facts  of  the  case,  a  witness  believes  bond  fide  that  the  medical  opinions  for  the 
prosecution  are  incorrect  or  contrary  to  his  own  experience,  he  has  a  right  to 
interfere  and  point  out  what  he  considers  to  be  an  error  of  fact  or  opinion. 
What  he  has  to  state,  however,  in  this  behalf  should  be  publicly  stated  on 
oath,  so  that  his  experience,  motives,  and  honesty  of  purpose  may  be  fairly 
and  openly  tested  by  a  cross-examination.  He  should  remember  that  his  in- 
terposition is  only  justifiable  in  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
and  not  in  the  personal  interest  of  the  accused.     If  he  is  retained  and  paid 
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by  the  prisoner's  legal  advisers  to  defend  the  prisoner's  interest,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  public  interests,  he  is  simply  a  medical  counsel  or  advocate, 
and  any  professional  opinions  which  he  gives  in  the  witness-box  should  be 
rejected  on  the  principle  that  no  advocate  should  be  a  witness  and  no  witness 
an  advocate.     Under  these  circumstances  his  evidence  is  given  for  a  special 
purpose  and  paid  for  accordingly,  and  it  ^ould  be  contrary  to  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  a  witness  so  situated  could  give  those  iree  and  imbiassed 
opinions  which  are  requisite  for  the  guidance  of  a  jury.     It  is  this  kind  of 
interference,  on  the  part  of  some  medical  and  scientific  witnesses,  which  has 
laid  the  whole  profession  imder  a  general  censure.      When,  as  in  certain 
criminal  trials,  men  thus  hire  themselves  solely  for  the  purposes  of  a  defence, 
i.e.  to  rescue  an  accused  person  from  the  penalty  due  to  a  crime  which  there 
may  be  strong  reason  to  believe  he  has  committed,  they  may  justly  be  called, 
in  the  language  of  a  great  lawyer,  traffickers  in  evidence.     It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  evidence  should  be  manufactured  on  such-occasions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  defence.     In  one  important  case  (Reg.  v.  Tawellj  Ayles- 
bury Assizes,  1845),  a  woman  died  from  the  effects  of  prussic  acid,  and  a 
fatal  quantity  of  that  poison,  amounting  to  one  grain,  was  clearly  discovered 
in  the  stomach  of  deceased  by  an  experienced  chemist.     As,  from  the  moral 
and  circumstantial  evidence,  the  guilt  of  the  man  could  scarcely  be  disputed, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  chemical  evidence,  and  to 
impose  on  the  common  sense  of  the  jury,  by  the  statement  that  the  deceased 
had  eaten  some  apples,  that  the  pips  of  apples  contained  the  principles  for 
producing  prussic  acid  in  the  himian  stomach,  and  that  the  poison  found  in 
this  case  had  resulted  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  apple-pips !    This  monstrous 
chemical  proposition  met  with  no  acceptance  from  the  jury ;  they  preferred 
the  doctrines  of  common  sense  to  this  pseudo-scientific  theory.     The  inter- 
ference in  this  case  for  the  defence,  could  not  have  been  based  on  any  bond- 
fide  belief  that  the  chemical  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  on   which  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner  chiefly  turned,  was  untrustworthy.     The  inventors 
of  this  hypothesis  had  not  the  excuse  that  public  justice,  or  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man,  was  in  danger  from  any  medical  or  chemical  error ;  and  the 
only  other  object  which  can  suggest  itself  is,  that  they  worked  i^  procure  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner  by  endeavoiffing  to  mystify  the  jury  and  mislead 
the  Ck)urt  on  a  simple  scientific  fact.     A  striking  instance  of  an  attempt  to 
deceive  a  jury  in  a  civil  case,  by  manufactured  cheniical  evidence,  occurred 
a  few  years  since  under  my  observation.     An  action  was  brought  against  a 
Company  for  alleged  damage  to  cattle  by  the  smoke  of  a  flue  connected  "with 
some  lead- works.     It  was  said  that  plaintiffs  cattle  had  been  poisoned  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  deposit  of   lead  on  the  herbage   for  a  great   distance 
around.     The  grass,  shrubs,  hedges,  &c.  on  the  plaintiffs  ground  underwent 
an  inspection  or  a  view  before  the  trial,  by  chemists  on  both  sides  attended 
by  some  members  of  the  special  jury ;  but  no  deposit  of  lead  could  be  seen 
anywhere,  nor  was  any  pointed  out  to  those  who  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants.     During  the  trial  in  Court,  however,  a  branch  recently  cut  from  a 
tree  was  produced,  and  this  was  covered  by  a  well-marked  white  deposit  (white- 
lead),  concerning  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever.     The  chemists  on 
the  part  of  the  Company,  however,  made  this  observation — the  imder-surfaces 
of  the  leaves  were  as  much  covered  with  white-lead  as  the  upper  surfaces — a 
circiunstance  not  consistent  with  the  supposed  deposit  fi'om  a  flue.     But  a 
still  more  surprising  condition  was  noticed — ^the  cut  surface  of  the  branch  was 
as  much  covered  with  a  white  deposit  as  the   bark   and   leaves.     It  was 
impossible  to  admit  that  this  could  have  arisen  as  a  deposit  from  a  flue,  and 
the  facts  appeared  to  be  only  explicable  on  the  theory  that  a  branch  of  a  tree 
had  been  cut  off  and  secretly  dipped  into  the  defendant's  lead- washings  and 
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dried— the  person  who  performed  this  experiment  not  having  been  sufficiently 
careful  or  thoughtful  to  keep  out  of  the  water  the  cut  end  of  the  branch  I 
This  would  probably  have  gone  to  the  jury  as  evidence  of  a  deposit  of  lead 
from  the  iiue ;  but,  as  the  subject  had  attracted  the  special  notice  of  defen- 
dants* witnesses,  those  who  were  interested  in  the  plaintifiPs  case  quietly 
withdrew  the  branch  and  thrust  it  imder  the  table  of  the  Court.  Such 
practices  are  not  calculated  to  give  a  high  value  to  chemical  evidence ;  but  I 
believe  conduct  of  this  kind  to  be  quite  exceptional. 

In  civil  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  tmtil  the  evidence  has  been 
heard  in  Court,  whether  scientific  opinions  should  be  in  favour  of  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  and  herein  lies  the  great  advantage  arising  from  the  opinions  of 
scientific  experts  employed  as  assessors.  There  may  be  on  each  side  a  portion 
of  truth  which  will  meet  with  its  medical  supporters,  without  any  imputation 
upon  their  motives,  any  more  than  upon  the  motives  of  the  members  of  a 
special  jury,  who,  in  spite  of  perfect  absence  of  bias,  cannot  always  agree. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  plain  matters  of  fact  in  which  it  is  discreditable 
to  the  profession  to  find  disagreement.  If  medical  science  is  of  any  value  for 
the  guidance  of  a  country,  it  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  or 
is  not  labouring  imder  paralysis  as  the  result  of  accidental  injury.  In  the 
following  case  \Sherwin  v.  N,  E,  R,  Company y  Leeds,  Lent  Assizes,  1872)  an 
equal  number  of  medical  witnesses  supported  opposite  views.  In  this  case 
the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  personal  injiuries.  He  was  described  as  a 
strong  healthy  man  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  negligence  was 
admitted,  and  the  plaintiiT  was  examined  by  three  medical  gentlemen  on  each 
side.  The  three  witnesses  for  the  plaintifif  stated  that  he  had  paralysis  of  the 
1^8,  which  was  extending  upwards,  and  was  of  a  permanent  character,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk  again.  The  three  medical  gentleman 
called  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  deposed  that  the  plaintiiT  was  not  suffering 
from  paralysis  at  all !  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifiT,  damages 
1,000/. 

In  cases  in  which  medical  men  smnmoned  as  witnesses  lend  themselves  as 
advocates  to  the  party  consulting  them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  or  over- 
throwing the  scientific  evidence  on  the  other  side,  in  spite  of  its  consist- 
ency and  accordance  with  soimd  medical  doctrines,  they  lose  sight  of  their 
true  position,  and  justly  expose  themselves  to  severe  censure.  If,  on  hearing 
the  evidence  to  facts  on  the  side  of  the  party  consulting  them,  they  find  the 
complexion  of  the  case  altered,  and  that  they  cannot  support  it  as  they 
believed  they  were  in  a  position  to  do,  it  is  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
profession  as  well  as  to  the  public  interests — which  are  always  superior  to 
private  interests — to  withdraw  from  the  case.  No  man  should  ever  appear  to 
support  that  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true. 

Actions  for  compensation  in  railway  accidents  have  brought  to  light  some 
practices  among  certain  members  of  the  profession  which  have  repeatedly 
called  forth  the  censure  of  the  Bench.  These  persons  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  retained  by  the  Company  as  surgeons  to  attend  on  those  who  have 
suffered  injury  ;  they  have  then  been  employed  to  suggest  terms  for  compen- 
sation, so  as  to  avoid  litigation,  and  if  possible  to  keep  the  case  out  of  Court. 
So  &r  no  public  injury  may  possibly  accrue,  although  the  financial  part  of 
the  transacfion  is  in  the  province  of  an  attorney,  and  not  of  a  surgeon  ;  but 
when  the  case  comes  to  trial,  the  matter  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
The  medical  attendant  of  the  Company,  who  has  seen  the  injured  plaintiff, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  Company,  and  can  probably  give  the  best  evidence 
of  the  injuries  which  he  has  sustained,  is  so  situated,  that  anything  which  he 
may  say  will  necessarily  have  the  taint  of  bias  and  self-interest.  Medical 
men  have  thus  been  strongly  condemned  by  judges  for  d^rading  their  pro- 
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f ession  bj  lending  themselves  as  money  agents  for  the  defendants.  A  case  of 
this  kind  (Lee  v.  Yorkshire  Railway  Company)  led  to  some  seyere  but  just 
remarks  on  this  medical  trafficking  in  accidents  in  the  Court  of  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette/  1870,  1,  783). 

Other  practices,  too,  of  a  more  remarkable  nature  have  come  to  light.  In 
a  reported  trial  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  during  the  Summer  Assizes  of 
1865,  there  was  a  conflict  of  medical  evidence  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  witnesses  on  one  side  taking  the  view  that  he  had  sustained  serious 
i.ijury,  and  those  on  the  other  that  he  was  either  shamming  or  greatly 
exaggerating  his  symptoms.  One  medical  witness,  who  adopted  the  shamming 
theory,  and  who  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  had  attended  the 
plaintiff  and  prescribed  for  him,  as  an  experiment,  eyrup  and  water,  under 
which  it  was  stated  he  improved !  This  satisfied  him  that  the  man  was 
shamming.  It  appeared,  however,  in  cross-examination,  that  although  the 
witness  was  paid  for  his  services  by  the  Company,  he  knew  that  the  plaintiff 
believed  at  this  time  that  he  was  acting  as  his  own  medical  attendant.  This 
mode  of  getting  up  scientific  evidence  for  the  Company  was  justly  and  severely 
condemned  by  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case.  A  medical  man's  own 
judgment  should  suffice  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  errors  like  these ;  he 
thereby  not  only  damages  himself,  but  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Men  who  adopt  these  practices  should  know  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  unbiassed  evidence,  and  therefore  should  decline  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

Medical  coimsel  and  medical  witnesses  are  differently  placed  in  relation  to 
a  case  under  investigation.     While  the  medical  counsel  may  have  undue 
weight  given  to  his  suggestions,  in  their  being  put  boldly  forward  by  the 
barrister  who  retains  him,  in  forcible  and  impressive  language,  as  ascertained 
medical   truths,   he  entirely   escapes   that   searching  examination   into  his 
competency  which  is  infallibly  the  lot  of  a  medical   witness;  and  again, 
while  the  latter  is  boimd  by  his  oath,  without  reference  to  the  prosecution 
or  defence,  to  state  the  whole  truth,  the  former  is  only  obliged  to  give  ao 
much  of  the  truth  as  may  suit  the  case  of  the  party  for  whom  he  appears. 
In  short,  like  a  barrister,  he  is  not  an  advocate  of  any  abstract  principle 
of  justice,  but  of  the  cause  of  his  client.     How  &r  a  medical  man  has  a 
moral  right  to  make  use  of  his  professional  knowledge  in  order  to  embar* 
rass  the  testimony  of  those  of  his  professional  brethren  who  are  compelled 
by  law  to  appear  and  give  evidence  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  is  an  ethical 
question  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  consider;  but  there  can   be  no 
doubt,  that  while  in  some  few  instances  the  practice  may  work  well,  by 
preventing  convictions  from  taking  place  upon  erroneous  opinions,  it  is  liable 
in  most  cases  to  be  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.     An  unscrupulous  man, 
who  chose  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  subjects, 
might  in  this  way  so  pervert  the  medical  facts  of  a  case,  and  lead  to  the  con- 
fusion of  witnesses  who  are  not  able  to  cope  with  him,  as  to  procure  an 
acquittal  in  &ce  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  guilt.     The  remedy  for  thitf 
evil  is  in  some  measure  with  the  medical  witness  himself.     By  having  his 
mind  fully  prepared  on  the  subject  before  entering  the  witness-box,  he  wiU 
have  no  occasion  to  fear  an  encounter  with  members  of  his  own  profession, 
thus  disguisedly  working  against  him.     A  plain  statement  of  the  whole  tnlth, 
with  the  fact  that  he  shows  by  his  evidence  that  he  has  no  end  to  serve  but 
the  public  good,  will  enable  him  to  put  down  the  sophistry,  medical  or  l^al, 
that  may  be  thus  arrayed  against  him. 

It  has  been  strongly  stated  that  no  man  acting  as  medical  counsel  or 
adviser  should  on  any  occasion  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness. 
Undoubtedly  a  man  who  takes  up  a  case  with  a  view  of  dressing  up  the  i^ts 
for  one  side  only,  and  collecting  evidence  for  defeating  by  mystification  the 
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case  on  the  other  side,  is  not  in  a  position  to  act  as  a  witness  with  any  credit 
to  himself,  to  his  profession,  or  to  those  who  summon  him.  His  objeet  is 
neither  truth  nor  an  approach  to  it,  but  rather  the  gaining  of  a  victory 
per  fas  mit  nefas.  There  is  no  law  by  which  such  persons  can  be  prevented 
from  acting  as  witnesses ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  evidence  is  either  rejected  or 
received  with  great  distrust.  Their  conduct  also,  if  carried  on  openly  in 
Court,  might  give  rise  to  severe  comments  from  the  judge  and  opposing 
counsel.  In  some  cases  the  cross-examination  of  such  persons  would  be  a 
benefit,  since  it  might  have  the  effect  of  showing  that  many  of  the  questions 
which  they  had  suggested  in  the  case  were  based  upon  erroneous  views, 
on  ignorance  of  the  real  &cts,  or  on  aetual  want  of  e:4^)erience.  A  medical 
witness  may,  without  any  imputation  upon  his  bona  Jides,  explain  medical 
points  to  counsel,  and  correct  him  on  medical  subjects  when  wrong  in  his 
views  or  statements ;  but  he  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  prompting 
counsel  in  the  conduct  of  a  case. 

Conflicting  Medical  Testimony, — The  conflict  of  opinion  among  medical 
witnesses  and  medical  experts  is  a  favourite  theme  of  comment  with  a  portion 
of  the  public.  The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  sixbject  in  refer- 
ence to  ConmiissionB  of  Lunacy.  I  have  little  to  add  to  thetti,  for  similar 
remarks  apply  to  all  me(Sco-legal  cases  which  come  before  a  Court  of  Law. 
That  men  should  be  found  who  can  traffic  in  evidence  is  certainly  a  misfor- 
tune for  the  profession  to  which  they  belong,  but  difierences  of  opinion  on 
the  same  state  of  facts  may  fairly  exist  in  the  medical  as<  well  as  in  any  other 
profession.  If  such  difierences  come  more  be&re  the  public  on  medical  or 
scientific  questions,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cases  demanding  such 
evidence  are  hx  more  numerous  tham  those  whieh  afiect  the  two  other  learned 
professions.  In  suits  which  involve  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  eiergy,  there 
is  seldom  agreement  among  those  who  have  to  decide  tupon  them  as  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  So  among  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  generally,  while  barristers'  notoriously  difier  and 
give  confiicting  written  opinions  upon  the  same  state  of  facts,  special  jurors, 
consisting  of  highly-educated  men,  are  unable  to  agree  in  opinion,  and  are 
often  discharged  without  a  verdict,  to  the  great  injury  of  litigants.  If  in  an 
important  patent  case,  after  a  series  of  appeals^  learned  judges  themselves  difier 
toto  caslo  in  the  construction  of  the  law,  and  are  obliged  to  read  conflicting 
written  judgments  seriatim^  it  may  be  surely  permitted  to  scientific  men  also 
to  diflTer  conscientiously  from  each  other  widiout  any  imputation  of  interested 
motives.  The  fact  that  the  venal  evidence  of  *  hired  experts  or  witnesses 
occasionaUy  finds  its  way  into  a  case,  does*  not  justify  the  sweeping  denun- 
ciation of  medical  or  scientific  witnesses  as'  a  body.  As  Mr.  Stephen  remarks 
of  the  Law,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Medicine — no  system  of  rules  can  fully  em- 
body that  line  of  conduct  by  the  observance  of  which  those  who  exercise  a 
noble  profession  with  honour  and  credit  are  distinguished  from  those  who 
di^grace  it.     It  is  purely  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  good  feeling. 

It  IS  truly  a  sad  day  for  science,  as  one  learned  judge  remarked,  when  the 
conflict  of  opinion  may  be  traced  to  the  ignoble  motiveff  of  a  desire  of  gain 
or  of  notoriety,  or  of  anything-  but  a  desire  for  truth.  In  a  memorable  trial, 
which  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  1856,  the  conflict  of  medical 
testimony  was  considered  to  have  reached  its  maximum  degree.  The  only  ques- 
tion at  issue  was — *  Death  from  strychnia  or  disease  ? '  If  the  former  was 
true,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  could  not  for  one  moment  be  questioned,  as  it 
was  in  evidence  that  he  alone  had  given  to  the  deceased  the  food  and  medi- 
cine which  he  took  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  suggestion  of  suicide  or 
accident  could  not  be  entertained.     On  the  main  fact,  however,  the  conflict 
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of  testimony  was  only  apparent,  not  real,  since  one  of  the  principal  scientific 
witnesses  for  the  prisoner  admitted,  when  cross-examined  by  the  learned 
Attorney-General  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  he  had  again  and  again 
asserted  that  this  was  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  but  that  the  scientific 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  not  known  how  to  find  the  poison  in  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  If  this  was  his  honest  conviction  from  the  facts  known  to  him, 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  v^oluntarily  placing  himself  in  a  false  position  in 
coming  forward  as  a  witness  for  the  prisoner.  In  so  appearing,  however,  and 
in  taking  an  oath  to  state  the  whole  truth,  bis  evidence  should  have  been  to 
this  effect :  ^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  died  from  strychnia ;  no  per- 
son can  possibly  die  from  strychnia  without  some  portion  of  die  poison  neces- 
sarily remaining  in  the  dead  body.  It  was  not  found  in  this  case,  because  the 
chemical  witnesses  for  the  Crown  did  not  know  how  to  find  it.  By  my  process 
I  could  have  detected  strychnia  in  this  body.*  Had  this  straightforward  course 
been  adopted,  the  Court  and  the  public  would  have  seen  at  once  that  in  the 
most  material  part  of  the  case  (death  from  poison)  there  was  really  no  conflict 
of  testimony.  The  jiiry,  as  this  witness  well  knew,  were  not  there  to  decide 
upon  the  relative  ability  of  chemical  experts,  or  on  the  best  process  of  analysis 
for  detecting  strychnia,  but  simply  whether  the  deceased  did  or  did  not  die 
from  this  poison.  The  remarks  of  the  learned 'Attomey-Greneral  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  who  had  thus  compromised  himself  convey  in  a  few 
words  a  fair  warning  to  all  medical  counsel  who  are  inclined  to  imitate  such 
an  example  as  this : — 

'  I  have  seen  that  gentleman  (referring  to  the  expert)  not  merely  contenting 
himself  with  coming  forward,  when  called  upon  for  itxe  purposes  of  justice, 
to  state  that  which  he  knew  as  a  matter  of  science  or  of  experiment  but  I 
have  seen  him  mixing  himself  up  as  a  thorough-going  partisan  in  this  case, 
advising  my  learned  friend,  suggesting  question  upon  question,  and  that  in 
behalf  of  a  man  whom  he  has  again  and  ag^  asserted  he  believed  to  be  a 
poisoner  by  strychnia,  I  do  not  say  that  that  alters  the  fact ;  but  I  do  say 
that  it  induces  one  to  look  at  the  credit  of  such  witnesses  with  a  very  great 
amount  of  suspicion.  I  reverence  a  man  who  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
love  of  truth — from  those  high  considerations  which  form  the  noblest  elements 
in  the  character  of  a  man— comes  forward  in  favour  of  one  against  whom  the 
world  may  run  in  a  torrent  of  prejudice  and  aversion,  and  who  stands  and 
states  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth ;  but  I  abhor  the  traffic  in  testimony 
to  which  I  r^et  to  say  men  of  science  sometimes  permit  themselves  to  con- 
descend.'    (Report  of  Trial  of  W.  Palmer,  p.  287.) 

From  these  remarks,  a  medical  witness  will  learn  not  only  what  he  ought 
to  do,  but  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  in  taking  up  the  defence  of  a  person  who 
is  charged  with  crime.  The  scandal  attending  such  displays  as  these,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  science  or  jurisprudence,  may,  it  appears  to  me,  be 
removed  either  by  the  appointment  of  experts  as  assessors  to  the  Court,  or  by 
giving  a  power  to  the  judge  to  summon  to  his  assistance,  in  all  cases  of  import- 
ance, independent  scientific  witnesses. 
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CHAPTER   3- 

QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH   THE   DEAD   BODY — SIGNS    OF  DEATH — CESSATION    OF 
BESPIRATION     AND     CIRCULATION — APPARENT    DEATH — TRANCE— COLDNESS    OF 

THE      BODY — ^POST-MORTEM      HEAT RIGOR      MORTIS — CADAVERIC      RIGIDITY 

CIRCUMSTANCES    WHICH     INFLUENCE     ITS     COMMENCEMENT      AND     DURATION — 
OTHER   INDICATIONS   OF   DEATH. 

Among  the  subjects  which  sometimes  claim  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist, 
in  referenoe  to  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead,  are  the  conditions  known  as 
real  and  apparent  death,  the  proofs  of  death,  and  the  priority  of  death.  A 
knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  dead  body  at  a  recent,  as 
well  as  at  a  remote  period,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  determination  either 
of  the  reality  of  death,  a  problem  seldom  involving  difficulty,  or  of  the  period 
at  which  death  took  place,  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  and  upon 
which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person  may  frequently  depend. 
Medical  jurists  have  enimierated  certain  external  signs  or  indications  of  death. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these  in  the  order  in  which  they  commonly 
present  themselves  to  the  observer. 

1.  Cessation  of  Circulation  and  Respiration. — The  cessation  of  these 
two  important  functions  is  regarded  as,  in  itself,  si^cient  to  determine  the 
reality  of  death.  But  persons  have  been  resuscitated  from  a  state  of  ajsphyxla ; 
and  others  again  have  recovered  from  a  state  of  lethargy  or  catalepsy,  when 
to  all  appearance,  the  respiratory  and  circulating  processes  had  been  com- 
pletely arrested.  Life  is  not  certainly  incompatible  with  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  these  two  important  functions;  but,  in  making  this  admission,  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  processes  must  be  speedily  re-established,  or  death  will 
assuredly  follow.  One  remarkable  case  illustrative  of  the  maintenance  of  life 
nnder  a  partial  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Cheyne.  It  is  that  of  Colonel  Townshend,  who  appears  to  have  pos- 
aesaed  the  power  of  voluntarily  dying: — i.  e.  of  so  suspending  the  heart's 
action,  that  no  pulsation  could  be  felt.  After  lying  in  this  state  of  lifelessness 
for  a  short  period,  active  life  became  slowly  re-established ;  but  without  any 
volition  or  consciousness  on  his  part.  The  longest  period  during  which  he 
remained  in  this  inanimate  state,  was  alx)ut  half  an  hour.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  heart's  action  was  not  entirely  suspended  during  the  whole 
of  this  time,  but  that  respiration  and  circulation  were  feebly  continued  at 
intervals ;  so  slightly  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  examiners,  or  to  be  indi- 
cated by  a  ptdsation  of  the  radial  artery.  The  stethoscope  had  not  been  then 
invented,  and  the  method  of  detecting  the  soimds  of  the  heai't  by  auscultation 
was  wholly  unknown.  A  hybemating  animal  would  appear  to  be  dead  imder 
similar  circumstances,  but  it  is  known  that  circulation  and  respiration  still 
continue  in  a  sufficient  <degree  to  maintain  life.  M.  Bouchut  has  proved  that 
during  hybernation,  an.aimnal  is  simply  in  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The 
vital  functions  are  not  arrested,  but  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  ebb.  Thus  he 
found,  in  his  experiments  on  the  marmot,  or  moimtain  rat,  that  when  the 
sniinal  was  in  an  active  state,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  90 ;  while  in 
tbe  torpid  state  they  were  reduced  to  8  or  10  in  a  minute.  (*  Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,' 
1^48,  2,  96.)     In  the  case  of  Colonel  Townsliend,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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action  of  the  heart  may  have  continued,  although  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  failed  to  indicate  it.  It  appears  that  the  Colonel 
really  died  nine  hours  after  the  performance  of  the  experiment  above  men- 
tioned. His  body  was  carefuly  examined,  but  nothing  could  be  dete<?ted  to 
accoimt  for  the  extraordinary  power  which  he  possessed  over*  the  action  of 
the  heart.  This  case,  which  rests  upon  good  authority,  must  be  regarded  as 
altogether  exceptional.  It  may,  however,  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
possible  survivorship  of  persons,  who  have  been  exposed  to  death  by  drowning, 
and  whose'  bodies  may  have  been  immersed  in  water  for  an  unusual  period 
of  time. 

In  some  works  on  the  subjects  of  apparent  death  and  asphyxia,  cases  are 
recorded  which  are  intended  to  show  that  respiration  and  circulation  may  be 
suspended  for  many  hours,  and  yet  the  person  be  living.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  any  credit  on  narratives  of  this  description,  which  generally  rest  upon 
hearsay  or  conjectural  evidence.  To  suppose  that  the  two  important  functions 
of  respiration  and  circulation  can  be  whoUy  suspended  for  even  aiF  hour,  in  a 
hmnan  being,  without  destroying  life,  is  to  set  at  defiance  all  physiological 
experience.  Admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  occurring,  it  would 
require  the  best  and  most  unequivocal  evidence  to  support  it.  The  pheno- 
mena of  hybernation  in  many  animals  can  have  no  reference  to  this  condition : 
for  in  these,  a  final  purpose  is  answered  by  the  feeble  state  of  existence 
into  which  they  are  thrown..  While  it  is  natural  for  sucBj  animaJs  to  remain 
torpid  during  the  winter  season,  or  to  exist  under  a  feeble  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  it  would  be  an  unnatural  condition 
for  a  hiunan  being  and  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  life. 

There  are  JS)me  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  nervous  system,  as,  for 
example,  hysteria  accompanied  by  tetanus,  or  coma  and  catalepsy,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  occasionally  such,  as  closely  to  simulate  death.  Respiration 
and  circulation  appear  either  to  eease  entirely,  or  to  be  carried  on  so  feebly, 
that,  to  uninformed  observers,  the  persons  affected  may  seem  to  be  really 
dead.  Catalepsy,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  trance,  in  which  the  person  lies 
in  an  unconscious  state,  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of  death ;  but  the 
warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  the  limbs  are  flexible,  and  the  heart  and  lungs 
continue  to  act,  although  less  vigorously  than  natural.  (For  a  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind,  see  *  Medical  Tunes  and  Gazette,'  1870,  1,  495.)  Cases  of  pro- 
longed and  profound  sleep  of  a  natural  kind,  which  have  also  been  described 
as  cases  of  trance,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  death.  Dr.  Cousins  met  with  a 
remarkable  instance  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  others.  A  man  of 
healthy  habits^  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  at  intervals  subject  to  attacks  of 
long  and  persistent  sleep.  He  would  retire  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour,  and, 
without  any  warning  symptoms,  suddenly  and  almost  immediately  Ml  into  a 
profoimd  sleep,  from  which  all  the  usual  means  would  fidl  to  arouse  him.  In 
this  state,  hia  fiwie  and  ears,  were  pale ;  the  skin  was  pale  and  generally  warm, 
but  his  feet  WBre  cold  and  livid,  and  the  limbs  quite  relaxed.  His  pulse  was 
soft,  slow,  and  feeble ;  his  respirations  almost  imperceptible,  amounting  to 
about  eight  or  nine  in  a  minute.  He  appeared  like  a  person  in  a  refreshing, 
tranquil  slumber.  There  was  no  stertor  or  snoring.  The  longest  period  he 
ever  passed  in  profoimd  sleep,  was  five  days  and  five  nights.  He  frequently 
slept  three  dayB  and  occasionally  four  days  without  waking,  but  his  average 
period  was  two  days.  His  secretions  were  suppressed,  and  no  food  was 
required.  He  commonly  awoke  suddenly,  had  no  consciousness  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  retained  a  good  remembrance  of  the  last  occurrences  before  he 
fell  into  this  state.  He  had  no-  dreamsi.  (*•  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,' 
AprU  18,  1863,  p.  396.) 

A  similar  case,  from  the  '  Gazette  MedicaJe,'  is  reported  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
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Monthly  Jotmml '  for  April  1845.  A  married  woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
became  subject  to  attacks  of  prolonged  sleep  or  trances,  lasting  from  two  to 
seren  days,  but  usually  about  &ye  days.  They  occurred  suddenly  without 
warning,  sometimes  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  during  the  day.  After 
twenty-four  hours  she  was  half  roused,  and  her  lips  moistened  with  liquids 
which  she  swallowed  insensibly,  again  falling  asleep  immediately  afterwards. 
These  trances  generally  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  twenty  days, 
during  which  she  had  no  regular  sleep,  or,  if  any,  it  was  short  and  disturbed. 
The  evacuations  were  suspended  during  this  state.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  rouse  her ;  but  she  awoke  spontaneously,  feeling  much  fatigued  and  not 
refreshed  by  this  imnatural  sleep.  When  an  eyelid  was  lifted,  the  eye  was 
found  to  be  fixed  upwards ;  light  did  not  cause  her  pupils  to  contract.  The 
respiration,  circulation,  and  temperature  of  the  body  were  in  their  original 
state,  during  and  after  these  trances.  (^  Gazette  M^dicale,'  January  1845  ; 
and  *Edmburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  April  1845,  p.  307.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Durham,  that  in  ordinary  sleep,  there  is 
a  withdrawal  of  a  due  supply  of  blood  from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  brain. 
The  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  prqper  supply  of  this  fluid  to  the  brain,  should 
be  80  long  withdrawn  or  suspended,  without  producing  serious  injury  to  the 
nervous  ^'^stem.  T^is  condition  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  human  hybernation. 
It  could  not  be  nusfcaken  for  death,  even  by  the  inost  ignorant  observer,  con- 
sidering that  respiration  and  circulation  are  still  carried  on,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  body  is  retained. 

Certain  tests  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
these  processes  have  ceased  or  not.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  them, 
hecause  they  appear  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  movement  in  tlie  chest  and  abdomen, 
a  medical  man  may  readily  satisfy  himseH  of  the  fact  of  respiration  and 
circulation  continuing  or  not,  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  stethoscope, 
or  of  the  ear  itself,  to  different  parts  of  the  chest — especially  to  the  region 
of  the  heart.  The  auscultatory  test,  applied  at  intervals  during  half  an  hour, 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  This  test,  first  proposed  by 
M.  fiouchut,  and  rewarded  by  the  French  Academy  with  a  prize,  as  being 
the  most  certain  method  of  proving  death  before  putrefaction,  has  been 
objected  to  by  Dr.  Dowler,  1,  because  the  heart  itself  may,  like  other  muscles, 
he  in  a  state  of  apparent,  and  not  real  death ;  and  2,  because  the  pulsations 
and  sounds  of  this  organ  may  not  always  be  appreciable  to  the  ear,  even 
when  aided  by  the  stethoscope.  In  support  of  these  objections,  it  is  stated  that 
M.  Brachet  has  repeatedly  restored  the  vitality  of  new-bom  children,  in  whom 
no  pulsation  whatever  could  be  discovered  for  a  period  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
niinQtes  after  birth.  In  one  instance  a  child  was  revived  after  twenty  minutes 
of  apparent  death,  by  insufflation  of  the  lungs,  although  during  Uiat  time 
no  pulsation  could  be  heard  or  felt.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  man,  set. 
thirtj-three,  whose  heart  presented  no  contraction  that  could  be  detected 
during  at  least  eight  minutes,  although  the  ear  was  applied  a^n  and  again. 
Twauy  minutes  after  the  suspension  of  its  action,  a  slight  contraction  was  per- 
ceived in  the  heart,  its  pulsations  then  became  regular,  and  the  patient  opened 
his  eyes.  (*  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  599.)  To  these 
may  be  added  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  which  carries  the  supposed 
period  of  the  entire  suspension  of  the  heart's  action  to  half  an  hour.  Such 
cases  however  do  not  show  that  a  person  can  live  while  the  heart's  action  is 
^hiw  cantinnoualy  suspended,  but  that  the  means  employed  for  testing  ^e 
itate  of  this  organ  have  been  imperfectly  or  carelessly  applied. 

In  awarding  the  Manni  prize,  founded  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain  sign 
of  death,  the  French  Comnussioners,  Dim^l,  Andral,  Magendie,  Serres  and 
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Rayer,  very  properly  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  the  heart  as  furnishing  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  death  before  the  occurrence  of  cadaveric  rigidity 
and  putrefaction.  M.  Bouchut,  to  whom  the  prize  was  awarded  in  1846, 
foimd,  in  an  extensive  series  of  researches,  experimentally  confirmed  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  that  in  all  cases  of  apparent  death,  whether 
arising  from  asphyxia  or  syncope,  there  is  one  common  character  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  real  death,  and  that  is,  a  continuance  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart.  He  established  the  &ct,  that  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  syncope,  attended  with  entire  loss  of  motion  and  sensation,  as  well  as  cool- 
ing of  the  body,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  were  not  really  at  any  time 
suspended,  but  simply  reduced  in  force  and  frequency.  In  syncope  from 
ha;morrhage,  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  cases  in  which  respiration 
was  either  imperceptible,  or  carried  on  at  long  intervals,  the  body  at  the 
same  time  having  the  aspect  of  a  corpse,  he  was  enabled  by  auscultation  to 
detect  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  thus  to  distinguish  apparent  from  real 
death.  In  children  bom  in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  and  in  cases  of 
asphyxia  from  any  cause,  in  narcotic  poisoning,  hysterical  and  epileptic  coma, 
and  in  all  diseases  which  have  been  stated  to  resemble  apparent  death,  the 
living  has  been  easily  distinguished  from  the  dead  body  by  the  continuance 
of  the  hearths  action — this  was  feeble  and  took  place  at  intervals,  but  it  was 
always  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  a  professional  man  to  distinguish  a 
living  from  a  dead  body. 

It  was  considered  important,  if  possible,  to  define  the  periods  at  which,  after 
the  entire  cessation  of  the  hearths  action,  a  person  might  be  pronounced  dead. 
Assuming  that  the  last  audible  expiration  has  been  made,  that  the  motions  of 
the  chest  have  apparently  ceased,  and  that  no  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  any  of 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  or  limbs,  the  longest  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  was  about  six  seconds.  M.  Rayer,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  from  his  own  observations  on  the  dying,  assigned  as  a  maxi- 
mum, an  interval  of  seven  seconds  between  the  last  pulsations  of  this  organ. 
If,  therefore,  no  motion  of  the  heart  is  perceived  during  an  interval  of 
Jive  minutes,  a  period  which  is  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  which  observation 
warrants,  death  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  With  the  cessation  of  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart,  the  usual  cardiac  sounds  also  cease.  At  the  same  time  their 
cessation  furnishes  a  proof  that  respiration  has  ceased,  and  that  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  are  not  merely  suspended,  but  destroyed.  (*  Annales 
d'Hygiene,'  1848,  2,  78.) 

In  reference  to  respiration,  the  alternate  motions  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
serve  better  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  are  more  readily  observed,  than  the 
motions  of  the  chest  alone.  In  the  absence  of  a  stethoscope,  an  opinion  may 
be  formed  from  an  external  view  of  the  body  by  the  following  arrangement. 
An  even  piece  of  looking-glass,  plate  glass,  or  a  basiu  of  water  or  of  mercury, 
may  be  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  the  image  of  some  objects 
allowed  to  be  reflected  from  a  window,  or  other  strong  source  of  light.  The 
slightest  motion  in  the  reflecting  surfece  will  be  indicated  by  an  alteration  in 
the  image  of  the  object  reflected.  A  well-informed  practitioner  can  how- 
ever, generally  determine  the  question  without  resorting  to  experiments  of 
this  description. 

The  entire  cessation  of  breathing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
should  be  regarded  alone,  as  a  decisive  test  of  the  extinction  of  life.  The 
movements  of  respiration  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  person  who  does  not 
choose  to  overlook  them,  and  the  heart  never  continues  to  act  for  more  than 
four  or  five  minutes  after  respiration  has  ceased.  This  organ  has  been 
properly  described  to  be  the  primum  vivens  and  the  ultimum  moriens,  the 
first  to  live  and  the  last  to  die.     The  proofs  of  its  continued  action,  however, 
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are  less  obvious  to  the  unskilled  observer,  than  the  movements  of  the  chest ; 
hence  the  visible  cessation  of  these  movements  for  a  period  of  five  minutes 
furnishes  a  certain  proof  that  the  person  is  really  dead.  But  the  skilled 
observer  would  apply  the  test  of  auscultation,  and  before  giving  an  opinion 
-would  satisfy  hixnself  of  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  hearths  action. 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  t3ie  heart  can  remain  for  even  half  an  hour 
in  a  state  of  inaction  in  a  human  being,  and  then  spontaneously  recover  its 
activity. 

2.  Coldness  op  the  Body. — One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  life 
is  the  power  which  the  body  has,  of  retaining  a  temperature  far  above  that  of 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  placed.  Notwithstanding  that  the  body 
is  constantly  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  cooling  as  all  other  heated  solids, 
i.e.  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection,  the  supply  of  heat  internally, 
is  90  constant  and  tmiform,  as  to  coimterbalance  exactly  ihe  loss  which  is 
exx>erienced.  Some  physiologists  consider  that  animal  heat  depends  entirely 
on  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  respiration ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
nervous  eystem  plays  an  important  part  in  its  production.  (^Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,'  vol.  58,  p.  249.)  When,  therefore,  life  is  extinguished,  the 
body  will  gradually  lose  the  heat  which  it  possessed  at  the  moment  of 
deadi,  just  like  so  much  inert  organic  matter  artificially  raised  to  the  same 
temperature. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  among  physiologists  concerning  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  living  body.  The  average  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  tie  body  in  health  varies  from  98°  to  100°.  It  is  liable  to  be 
increased  in  some  diseases  and  to  be  diminished  in  others.  In  one  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  M.  Piorry  states  that  he  found  the  blood  to  have  a  temperature 
of  113°;  and  the  temperature  of  the  uterus  during  parturition  is  said  to 
have  been  found  still  higher. 

The  time  usually  assigned  for  the  cooling  of  the  dead  human  body  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  but  it  varies  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  the  mode  of  death,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  placed.  From  January  to  Jime 
1863,  Dr.  Wilks  and  I  collected  observations  on  the  cooling  of  the  dead  body 
in  one  hundred  cases,  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  age,  the  cause  of  death,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  bodies  were  exposed  were  at  the  same 
time  noted.  The  reader  will  find  the  details  of  these  cases  in  a  table  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  October  1863,  p.  184.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  observations  of  temperature  recorded  in  this  table  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions.  If  the  periods  of  time  be  divided,  first,  into  those 
which  are  included  between  two  and  three  hours ;  secondly,  between  four  and 
five  hours ;  thirdly,  between  six  and  eight  hours ;  and  fourthly,  twelve  hours, 
including  one  or  two  cases  extending  to  fourteen  hours,  the  results  were  as 
foUows : — 


Number  of  observations 

First  period, 
2  to  8  hours 

Second  period, 
4  to  6  hours 

Third  period, 
6  to  8  honiB 

Fourth  period, 
12  hours 

76 

49 

29 

3d 

,  Slaximnm    temperature   of 

the  body 
Minimum    temperature    of 

the  body 
■  Arerage  temperature . 

940 

60« 

770 

740 

7QO     - 

79«> 
69° 

1 

I 
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The  temperature  was  tested  by  simply  placing  the  exposed  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  as  the  observations  could  not  be  conmienced  until  the  bodies  were 
brought  to  the  dead-house,  and  a  variable  interval  elapsed,  during  which  they 
remained  in  the  ward,  these  temperatures  are  lower  than  they  would  be  at 
the  respective  poriods,  after  death;  as  the  body  would  necessarily  cool  to 
some  extent  bdEore  the  first  observation  could  be  made.  They,  nevertheless, 
show  that  a  dead  body  cools  slowly  and  progressively,  and  that  the  trunk 
generally  retains  a  well-marked  warmth  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death. 

If  the  circumstances  under  which  a  body  is  exposed  are  favourable  to 
the  loss  of  heat,  it  may  be  found  cold  in  eight  or  nine  hours  after  death.  In 
tlie  case  of  Millie,  for  the  manslaughter  of  whom  a  man  named  Bolam  waa 
tried  and  convicted  some  years  since,  the  body,  although  clothed,  is  reported 
to  have  been  found  cold  about  nine  hours  after  death. 

It  is  customary  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  coldness  by  the  sense  of  touch ; 
but  the  dead  htunan  skin  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  the  surface 
may  appear  cold  to  a  moderatdy  warm  hand.  The  ccmdidon  of  the  hand 
itself  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  impression.  If  the  two  hands  are  of  different 
temperatures,  a  recently  dead  body  may  appear  cold  to  one  and  warm  to  the 
other.  Another  fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  the  viscera  may  retain  a  well-marked  warmth  when  the  sur&ice  of 
the  skin  is  actually  cool  or  cold.  Among  the  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Wilks 
and  myself  at  Guy  s  Hospital  in  1863,  it  was  remarked  that  in  several  a  high 
temperature  was  retained  by  the  viscera  for  a  long  period  after  death.  In  two 
instances  a  thermometer  indicated  in  the  viscera  a  temperature  of  76°  in  one 
instance  seventeen,  and  in  the  other  eighteen  hours  after  death — the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  being  comparatively  low  (49"),  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  body 
cool.  In  a  third  instance,  ten  hours  after  death,  while  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  had  a  temperature  of  65°,  the  interior  was  85°  ('  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,*  October  1863,  p.  193).  In  all  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
the  dead  body,  a  thermometer  should,  if  possible,  be  employed.  This  may 
be  applied  for  the  exterior,  either  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  to  the  arm- 
pits ;  and  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  interior,  the  bulb  may  be 
introduced  into  the  mouth,  throat,  or  rectum. 

When  death  has  taken  place  suddenly,  from  accident,  apoplexy,  or  acute 
disease,  a  body  has  been  observed  to  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  period.  It 
is  stated,  by  Nysten,  that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  asphyxia, 
by  hanging,  or  suffocation,  or  from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  do 
not  cool,  cateris  paribuft,  until  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
death ;  and  that  sometimes  even  three  days  have  eli^>sed  before  the  body  has 
become  completely  cold.  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
this  statement,  since  in  some  cases  of  fatal  asphyxia,  the  body  has  been 
observed  to  cool  just  as  rapidly  as  in  death  from  other  causes. 

According  to  Dr.  K  W.  Richardson,  a  loss  of  blood,  as  in  cases  of  death 
from  haemorrhage,  whether  the  blood  is  effused  externally  or  internally,  or 
eve^  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  heart,  as  in  eyncope,  is  a  cause  of  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  body.  He  states  that  *  the  decline  of  the  temperature  in 
these  cases  is  so  great,  that  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  body  may  actually  run 
down  to  that  of  the  air  without  death.*  Q  Medical  Critic,*  January  1863,  p.  31.) 
The  sudden  cold  of  collapse  observed  on  the  surface  of  a  living  body,  is  here 
confounded  with  the  slow  and  progressive  cooling  of  a  dead  body.  The 
cases  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  ^^  view  are  exceptional 
instances  of  disease,  and  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the  question  at. issue — 
namely,  the  cooKng  of  the  body  after  the  sudden  death  of  healthy  persouB 
from  wounds.     Hence  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  '  if  the  body  is  left 
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dead  from  direct  and  absolute  loss  of  blood,  cooling  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surroxmding  medium  is  completed,  in  regard  to  the  external  surface,  in  two 
hours,'  may  lead  to  a  serious  error,  and  implicate  an  innocent  person  in  a 
chai^ge  of  murder. 

An  opportimity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  presented  itself  at 
Guy's  Hospital  in  February  1863.  A  healthy  man,  set.  forty-seven,  died 
suddenly  from  haemorrhage.  A  ligature  had  been  placed  on  the  axillarj'^ 
artery  in  consequence  of  an  accident :  this  gave  way,  and  about  four  pounds 
of  blood  were  lost.  Four  hours  after  death  I  saw  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  found  the  shoulders,  chest,  and  abdomen  quite  warm.  The  skin  of  the 
abdomen  had  a  temperature  of  84°  ;  eight  hours  after  death  the  temperature 
was  80°,  and  the  arms  and  1^  were  not  rigid.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  body  was  exposed,  were  fevourable  to  rapid  cooling :  it  was  placed  in  a 
shell  with  a  shirt  loosely  over  it,  and  the  temperature  of  the  dead-house  was 
38°.  The  alleged  effect  of  loss  of  blood  in  accelerating  the  cooling  of  the 
human  body  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly  from  hsemorrhage,  has 
therefore  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  only  physical  difference  which  it  would 
be  likely  to  create,  would  be  by  simply  reducing  the  amoimt  of  fluids  in 
the  body  to  undergo  the  cooling  process.  In  the  above  well-marked  case,  the 
loss  of  four  pounds  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  coldness  of  the  body  as  a  result  of  disease,  whether 
arising  from  malignant  cholera,  phthisis,  or  other  chronic  disease,  or  from  death 
during  the  stage  of  collapse  in  poisoning,  might  create  difliculty  in  reference  to 
an  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  death.  It  is  stated  that  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  these  diseases,  have  been  found  quite  cold  on  the  surface 
"within /our  or  Jive  hours;  at  least,  as  cold  as  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons 
after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  In  such  cases,  coldness  of  the  body 
is  commonly  manifested  before  dfissolution,  in  those  parts  which  are  the  most 
exposed,  as  in  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  nose  and  ears.  Like 
all  other  diagnostic  signs,  when  taken  alone,  coldness  of  the  surface  is  open  to 
this  objection ;  but  the  obvious  cause  of  death,  and  the  emaciated  state  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  facts  connected  with  the  ocurrence  and  disappearance  of 
rigidity,  even  supposing  that  no  history  of  the  case  could  be  obtained,  would 
be  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubt.  The  objection  is  of  a  speculative  kind, 
and  no  instance  has  been  adduced  in  which  these  morbid  states  have  led  to  an 
erroneous  medical  opinion. 

The  physical  circumstances  which  influence  the  cooling  of  a  dead  body  are 
precisely  those  which  influence  the  cooling  of  all  heated  inert  substances. 
1.  The  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  body  wiU  cool  more  rapidly  in 
water  than  in  air — a  fact  which  may  be  important  in  a  question  of  survivor- 
diip  in  drowning ;  and  it  will  cool  more  rapidly  in  the  open  air  than  in  a 
dwelling — on  the  floor  than  in  bed,  or  under  exposure  to  a  current  of  air  than 
in  a  warm,  tranquil  aimosphere.  It  will  cool  more  rapidly  in  a  large  apart- 
ment than  in  one  which  is  small.  The  dead  human  body  cools,  first,  by 
radiation ;  secondly,  by  conduction ;  thirdly,  if  naked  and  exposed,  by  convec- 
tion :  consequently,  its  own  mass,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  wirh 
which  it  is  in  contact,  must  modify  the  results.  The  body  of  an  adult,  cceteris 
paribus^  cools  more  slowly  than  that  of  a  child,  or  of  an  old  person ;  and  that 
of  a  &.t  or  corpulent  person  cools  with  less  rapidity  than  one  which  is  lean  and 
emaciated.  Again,  when  the  dead  hiunan  body  is  placed  on  good  conducting 
substances,  or  is  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  naked  state,  the  cooHng  process 
will  be  hastened.  K,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  covered  with  badly 
conducting  materials,  as  cloth,  flannel,  or  cotton,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
a  bed,  it  will  require  more  than  the  usual  period  of  time  to  become  cold. 

The  dead  body,  like  so  much  inert  matter,  continues  to  cool  until  it  reaches 
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the  temperature  of  the  medium  (air  or  water)  to  which  i^  is  exposed.  As  the 
soft  solids  are  not  good  conductors  of  heat,  the  inner  parts  of  the  body  are 
much  longer  than  the  surface  in  acquiring  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  once  cooled,  it  is  long  before  they  reach 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  supposing  this  to  have  risen.  Thus,  if  a  dead 
body  is  cooled  to  60°,  and  the  air  in  the  room  suddenly  increases  in  tempera- 
ture to  80®,  the  viscera  may  be  found  to  remain  for  some  time  at  60°.  The 
dead  body  is  not,  therefore,  like  a  minimimi  thermometer  in  marking  a  low 
temperature,  but,  like  all  dead  flesh,  its  temperature  rises  and  falls  with  the 
thermometer,  although  more  slowly  than  other  solids  possessing  better  con- 
ducting powers. 

Mere  coldness  of  the  body  is  not  incompatible  with  a  continuance  of  life ; 
for  many  morbid  causes  may  modify,  or  even  altogether  suspend  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  living  subject.  Thus,  in  syncope  or  hysteria,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  with  extreme  coldness  of  the  skin;  but  this  differs  from 
the  coldness  of  death,  in  taking  place  over  the  whole  body  Buddenly^  and  in 
even  preceding  the  state  of  apparent  lifelessness.  It  does  not  depend  merely, 
as  in  death,  on  the  slow  and  gradual  loss  of  heat,  because  it  is  perceptible 
even  when  the  body  is  placed  in  conditions  under  which  a  heated  substance 
would  not  become  cold.  Besides,  the  interior  of  the  body  at  the  rectum  or 
throat  will  be  found  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  skin  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  Let  us  take  the  opposite  condition — Can  the  warmth  of  the 
human  body  be  retained  in  its  normal  state  for  any  length  of  time  after  death  ? 
We  might  suppose,  k  priori^  that  this  question  should  be  at  once  answered  in 
the  negative ;  but  there  are  numerous  authentic  observations  which  show  that 
heat  may  be  sometimes  long  retained  by  the  dead  body,  both  on  the  sur&ce 
as  well  as  in  the  cavities ;  and  it  has  been  noticed,  in  certain  &,tal  diseases, 
that  the  temperature  has  actually  risen  in  the  body  after  death.  This  excep- 
tional retention  of  heat  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  suspicion  that  the 
person  was  still  living,  as  in  the  following  case,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in 
the  *  Lancet '  some  years  since  : — 

A  servant  girl,  who  had  retired  to  bed  in  apparently  perfect  health,  was 
foimd  on  the  following  morning,  as  it  was  supposed,  dead.  A  surgeon  who  was 
called  in  pronounced  her  to  be  certainly  dead,  and  stated  that  she  had  pro- 
bably been  dead  for  some  hours.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  summoned  for  four 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death ;  and  directions 
were  given  that  a  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  body  should  be  made  in  the 
meantime.  The  reporter  of  the  case  was  requested  to  give  his  assistance. 
Accompanied  by  the  surgeon  who  had  been  consulted,  he  went  to  the  house 
about  two  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection.  The  deceased 
was  found  lying  on  the  bed,  in  an  easy  posture,  on  her  left  side,  her  body 
forming  somewhat  of  a  semicircle.  The  countenance  Was  pallid,  but  so  per- 
fectly placid  and  composed,  as  to  give  to  her  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
deep  sleep.  The  heat  of  the  body,  although  she  must  have  been  dead  eight 
or  ten  hours,  was  not  in  the  least  diminished.  The  room  was  carefolly 
searched,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  poison,  nor  any  other  means  of  self- 
destruction,  could  be  discovered :  every  article  of  apparel  lay  around,  as  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  left,  by  a  person  going  to  bed  in  perfect 
health  as  usual.  The  heat  of  the  body  not  diminishing,  a  vein  was  opened, 
and  various  stimuli  applied,  but  without  producing  any  sign  of  resuscitation. 
Respiration  and  circulation  had  ceased ;  no  artery  could  be  felt  pulsating  in 
any  part.  Two  hours  had  now  elapsed  since  their  arrival,  and  the  parties 
still  hesitated  to  perform  the  inspection,  when  a  message  was  sent  to  them, 
stating  that  the  juiy  were  waiting  for  their  evidence.  The  inspection  "was 
then  commenced ;  but  in  moving  the  body  for  the  purpose,  the  warmth  and 
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pKancj  of  the  limbs  were  such  as  to  suggest  to  the  examiners  that  they  were 
inspecting  a  living  subject  I  The  internal  cavities  were  so  warm  that  a 
copious  steam  issued  from  them  when  they  were  laid  open.  All  the  viscera 
were  healthy,  there  were  no  signs  of  disease ; — ^nothing  appeared  to  account 
for  death,  and  from  what  they  saw,  the  inspectors  regrettedf  that  they  had  not 
postponed  the  examination  until  the  signs  of  death  had  been  more  completely 
manifested  !  For  obvious  reasons,  the  name  of  the  place  where  this  extraor- 
dinary case  occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  reporter,  were  suppressed.  It  is 
probable  that  a  high  temperature  was  retained  by  this  body  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  usual  after  death.  There  were,  however,  two  physical 
causes  in  operation,  the  influence  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suffix 
cientiy  appreciated.  The  girl  died  suddenly  while  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health  and  vigour ;  and  until  the  time  of  inspection,  the  body  appears  to  have 
remained  in  bed  closely  covered  by  badly-conducting  materials ;  i.e.  the  bed- 
clothes. The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  body  was  found,  is  not 
stated;  but  as  the  month  was  October,  it  was  probably  not  low*-  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surfexie  or  of  the  internal  organs,  was  not  determined  by  a 
thermometer.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  girl  was-  really  dead, 
yet,  as  a  rule,  no  medical  man  is  justified  in  making  an  inspection  of  a  body 
until  after  the  signs  of  death  (coldness  and  rigidity)  have  been  clearly  mani- 
fested. Respiration  and  circulation  had  ceased,  and.  no  pulsation  could  be 
felt  in  the  heart  or  arteries ;  the  body  had  been  in  this  state  for  at  least  eight 
hours ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  apparent  death.  The 
examiners  were  simply  deceived  by  an  imusual  retention  of  heat  in  tl  e 
viscera.  Doubts  were  entertained  for  several  days  respecting  the  death  of  the 
well-known  Professor  Dieifenbach,  of  Berlin^  The  unusual  retention  of  hea*. , 
and  the  delay  of  the  putrefactive  process^,  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was 
only  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  production  of  heat  shoidd  continue  in 
a  really  dead  body ;  and  yet  certain  fiicts  connected  with  the  malignant 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  other  diseases,  appear  to  establish  the  possibility 
of  this.  In  some  cases  of  death  from  malignant  cholera,  when  epidemic 
in  this  country,  in  1832-3,  the  body,  which  had  become  moderately  cold, 
was  observed  suddenly  to  resume  its  warmth,  so  that  the  temperature  is  stated 
to  have  risen  some  time  affcer  death  aa  high  as  87°,  although  circulation  and 
respiration  had  entirely  ceased-  In  another  instance  the  temperature  was 
observed  to  rise  from  79**  to  92^  after  death.  This  singular  phenomenon, 
like  numerous  others  connected  with  that  disease,  has  received  no  adequate 
explanation.  According  to  Valentin  the  occurrence  of  post-mortem  heat  is 
common  to  all  dead  bodies,  the  difference  being  only  in  degree.  It  is  said  to 
be  most  rapidly  developed  afler  death  from  injuries  to  the  nervous  centres, 
especially  the  brain.  Li  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis  the  temperature  has  risen 
after  death  from  104°  to  111°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  a  &tal  case  of  small-pox, 
attended  with  much  delirium,  Simon  observed  that  the  thermometer  rose  at 
death  from  104°  to  113°  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  1,  21).  Thia  production  of 
heat  af^  the  cessation  of  breathing,  must  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of 
some  latent  vital  power  or  chemical  force  still  lingering,  about  the  circulating 
ayatem ;  for  in  real  death,  the  animal  body,  when  it  ha»  once  become  cold,  in 
no  more  capable  of  spontaneously  generating  heat  within  itself,  tHan  any  of 
the  inert  and  lifeless  solids  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  Asiatic  cholera,  Mr.  Bumsey  observed  that  half  an 
hour  after  the  complete  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  underwent  spontaneously  various  motions  of  contraction  and 
r«Uxation,  continuing  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  that  although  previously 
cold,  they  then  became  evidently  wanner.     The  restoration  of  warmth  after 
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the  body  lias  become  cold  in  such  cases,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
tliat  there  still  remains  about  it  some  lingering  trace  of  vital  action ;  although 
this  may  not  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  active  life. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  production  of  heat  in  the  dead  body,  have  not 
received  much  attention  from  physiologists. 

Dr.  John  Davy  met  with  some  very  high  temperatures  in  the  dead  body. 
In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  after  the  viscera  had  been  exposed  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer,  placed  xmder  the  left  ventricle,  rose 
to  113°,  and  when  in  contact  with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver  to 
112°.  In  a  second  subject,  examined  six  hours  after  death,  the  thermometer 
under  the  left  ventricle  indicated  a  temperature  of  108°,  and  when  in  contact 
with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  107°.  In  these  cases,  the  patients  were  ill  but  a 
short  time,  and  dSed  suddenly;  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  observations  were  made,  was  86°.  This  increase  of  temperature 
after  death  has  been  referred  to  putrefaction ;  but  Dr.  Dowler  has  shown  that 
it  takes  place  soon  after  death,  and  before  rigidity  sets  in.  Some  of  the  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  Wilks  and  myself  also  show  that  it  may  take  place  indepen- 
dently of  putrefaction.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.*  Oct.  1863,  cases  4,  26,  30,  p.  184.) 
Dr.  Dowler  has  called  this  condition  post-mortem  caloricity ;  he  has  noticed 
it  as  a  common  occurrence,  in  a  warm  climate,  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  from  yellow  fever.  The  heat  of  the  body,  according  to  him,  con- 
tinues to  increase  for  several  hours  after  death ;  and  in  one  case,  after  six 
hours,  he  found  the  arm-pit  to  have  a  temperature  of  100°,  and  the  abdomen, 
of  103°.  In  another,  the  temperature  of  the  arm-pit  during  life  being  100°,  it 
was  found  that  in  three  hours  after  death,  the  temperature  of  this  part  had 
risen  to  104° ;  in  a  third  case,  a  siiriilar  increase  was  observed  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  highest  post-mortem  temperatures  were  observed  in  the  thighs- 
Thus  in  a  case  in  which  the  arm-pit  had,  during  life,  a  temperature  of  104° ; 
in  ten  minutes  after  death  it  indicated  a  temperature  of  109°,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  death,  the  thigh  gave  a  temperature  of  113°.  When  the  maxi- 
mum, which  is  variable  in  different  bodies,  has  been  attained,  the  body 
gradually  undergoes  the  cooling  process  observed  after  death,  and  according 
to  Dr.  Dowler,  this  generally  commences  with  the  head.  (*  Phil.  Med.  Ex- 
aminer,' Oct.  and  Nov.  1845,  pp.  625  and  859.)  In  death  from  malignant 
cholera,  he  found  that  the  dead  body  reached  its  maximiun  temperature  of 
109°  in  about  an  hoxu*  and  a  half.  Dr.  Hensley  has  published,  in  the  same 
journal,  a  series  of  cases  in  old  and  young  persons,  who  had  died  from  diffe- 
rent causes ;  these  do  not  show  a  similar  increase  of  heat,  but  they  prove  that 
after  thirty  hours,  a  dead  body  may  retain  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees 
above  that  of  the  room  (March  1846,  p.  151).  These  observations  may  serve 
to  explain  facts  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of  supposed  prematiu'e 
inspection  just  now  related,  for  they  show  that  in  some  exceptional  instances, 
a  really  dead  body  may  retain  for  many  hours  a  temperature  as  high,  or 
higher,  than  that  which  is  usually  found  in  the  living. 

Dr.  Dowler  considers  that  the  gradual  loss  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  as  determined  by  a  thermometer,  furnishes  the  best  test  to  establish  the 
reality  of  death.  The  living  body  maintains  a  uniform  temperature,  inde- 
pendently of  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  but  a  dead  body,  like  other 
inert  matter,  is  governed  in  its  temperature  by  purely  physical  conditions, 
*  heating  and  being  heated,  receiving  and  radiating  caloric.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  speculation,  but  of  prolonged  and  varied  experimental  research.' 
(*  Phil.  Med.  Examiner,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  606.)  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  temperate  climates,  the  signs  of  death  are  sufficiently  well  marked  by 
the  progressive  cooling  and  rigidity  of  the  body,  before  the  application  of  the 
thermometrical   test   to   the   interior   could   be   made;    hence,   although   it 
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rould  furnish  information  that  death  had  certainly  taken  place,  a  medical 

oaminer  could  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  without  it.     The  occasional  exist- 

ice    of    post-mortem    heat  offers   no   objection   to   this    conclusion,    since 

)jing  sooner  or  later  follows  this  condition,  ,as  a  result  of  ordinary  physical 
luaes.     The  coldness  of  the  living  body  in  cholera,  congelation,  hysteria,  &c., 

a  physiological  condition,  and  not  the  result  of  i>hysical  cooling.     If  death 

tes  place,  the  coldness  may  continue,  or  the  body  may  again  become  warm. 

either  case  it  passes  ultimately,  by  physical  cooling,  to  the  temperature  of 
le  surrounding  medimn. 

3.  Cadaveric  Rigidits'.  Rigor  Mortis. — In  from  five  to  six  hours  after 
leath  and  generally  whiJe  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  cooling,  the  muscles  of  the 
lbs  are  observed  to  become  hard  and  contracted,  the  joints  stiff,  and"  the 
ly  firm  and  unyielding.  This  peculiar  condition  is  known  under  the  name 
cadaveric  rigidity.  The  first  effect  of  death  from  any  cause  is  in  most 
caaea  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system.  The  lower 
jaw  drops,  the  eyelids  lose  their  tension,  the  limbs  are  soft  and  flabby,  and 
the  joints  are  quite  flexible.  The  muscular  tissue  may  be  considered  as  passing 
through  three  stages  in  a  dead  body.  1.  It  is,  as  above  mentioned,  flaccid 
but  contractile,  although,  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  muscles  contracted  by 
living  force  in  the  act  of  dying,  do  not  necessarily  become  relaxed  in  death  ; 
2.  It  becomes  rigid  and  incapable  of  contraction ;  and  3.  It  is  once  more 
relaxed,  and  does  not  regain  its  power  of  contractility.  The  body  now  passes 
into  the  incipient  stage  of  putr^action.  The  first  stage  defines  the  duration 
of  muscular  irritability ;  the  second  stage,  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  the  commencement  of  chemical  change  or  putrefection. 

Its  Seat. — Experiment  shows  that  the  seat  of  this  phenomenon  is  in  the 
muscular  system,  for  the  rigidity  disappears  immediately  on  the  removal  or 
division  of  the  muscles.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Beclard  and  others, 
the  rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  is  wholly  independent  of  the  integrity  of  the 
nervous  system  :  for  a  division  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  particular  muscles, 
or  even  the  entire  removal  of  the  brain,  has  not  been  found  to  prevent  it,  or  to 
retard  its  occurrence.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  when  death  has  taken 
place  from  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  or  apoplexy,  the  rigidity  has  been  as 
strongly  manifested  by  the  muscles  of  the  paralytic  or  hemiplegic,  as  by  those 
on  the  healthy  side,  provided  they  are  well  nourished  and  retain  some  irrita- 
bility. The  muscles  of  shattered  limbs  in  death  from  conmiinuted  fractures, 
do  not  take  on  this  condition.  It  is  probable  that  the  rigidity  is  due  to  a  vital 
action  in  the  muscular  fibre ;  and  possibly,  as  John  Hunter  imagined,  it  may 
be  the  last  effect  of  the  vital  force  on  the  muscular  system.  According  to 
Knasmaul  the  living  metamorphosis  of  the  muscle  has  ceased  ;  the  muscle  be- 
coming rigid  is  a  dying — ^the  perfectly  rigid,  is  a  dead  muscle.  Rigidity  is  in 
general  observed  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
throughout  the  body.  Some  have  considered  it  to  depend  upon  this :  but 
not  to  mention  that  the  alleged  cause  appears  to  be  whoUy  inadequate  to  the 
effect  produced,  the  rigidity  sometimes  occurs  while  the  body  is  warm  and 
the  blood  fluid,  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  true  explanation :  moreover  it 
closely  resembles  the  rigidity  of  syncope  and  asphyxia,  which  can  have  no 
reference  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

M.  Brown  Sequard  found  by  experiments  on  rabbits  that  if  a  current  of 
arterial  blood  is  re-established  through  muscles  in  which  cadaveric  rigidity 
bas  already  begun  to  show  itself,  they  cease  to  be  rigid,  and  recover  their 
irritability.  He  even  succeeded  in  removing  the  cadaveric  rigidity  from  the 
muscles  of  the  decapitated  body  of  a  criminal,  thirteen  hours  after  execution 
and  two  hours  after  the  supervention  of  rigidity,  by  the  injection  of  defibri- 
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nated  human  blood.  The  muscles  lost  their  rigidity,  and  continued  to 
contract  on  irritation  for  several  hours.  (*  Graz.  MM.  de  Paris,'  Nos.  24  and  27 ; 
and  *  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1852,  p.  221.)  These  facts  appear  to  show 
that  the  muscles  on  becoming  rigid,  still  possess  a  vital  power.  Rigidity  is 
undoubtedly  referable  to  the  spontaneous  contraction  or  rather  stiffening  of 
the  muscles ;  until  it  appears,  these  organs  are  susceptible  of  galvanic  and 
mechanical  stimuli,  but  after  it  has  ceased,  this  irritability  of  the  muscular 
fibre  is  entirely  lost.  The  power  with  which  these  organs  contract  in  a  state 
(^f  rigidity  is  far  less  than  that  observed,  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  volition  in  the  living  body.  The  contractile  force  is  not  so  great 
as  to  induce  any  apparent  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  parts  to  which  the 
tendinous  extremities  of  the  muscles  are  attached ; — so  that  there  is  no  dis- 
placement, nor  is  any  force  of  a  coimterbalancing  nature,  manifested  between 
flexors  and  extensors.  It  is  asserted  that  the  flexor  muscles  are  usually  more 
(contracted  than  the  extensors,  so  that  the  limbs  and  trimk,  as  well  as  the 
fingers,  if  left  undisturbed  in  the  dead  body,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  state 
of  flexion.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  position  in  which  the  muscles 
may  be,  at  the  tame  of  death,  is  that  which  they  retain  during  the  state  of 
rigidity,  whether  the  body  be  lying,  sitting,  or  standing,  and  whether  the 
limbs  be  in  a  state  of  flexion  or  extension.  When  the  rigid  state  is  strongly 
manifested,  the  muscles  assume  a  prominence,  as  under  violent  contraction  in 
the  living  body. 

The  time  at  which  rigidity  occurs  after  death,  as  well  as  its  diutition,  is 
affected  by  various  circumstances.  It  generally  commences  within  ^re  or  six 
hours,  and  lasts  from  sixteen  to  twenty- four  hours.  Sommer  assigns  the  time 
at  which  it  occurs,  after  the  cessation  of  respiration,  as  not  later  than  seven 
hours.  Nysten,  who  closely  investigated  this  subject,  considered  that  rigidity 
never  made  its  appearance  in  the  muscles,  until  the  body  had  entirely  lost  its 
animal  heat ;  but  some  of  his  o"\vn  observations  tend  to  show  that  this  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  Cases  every  now  and  then  present  themselves,  in  which 
after  death,  the  limbs  become  rigid  while  they  are  yet  warm ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  tnmk. 

Ollivier  observed,  in  cases  of  death  from  malignant  cholera,  that  cadaveric 
rigidity  occurred  while  the  body  was  yet  warm.  He  has  also  seen  a  rigid 
condition  of  the  muscles  in  well-developed  bodies,  which  were  inspect^  in 
from  six  to  eight  hoiu-s  after  death.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  1, 233.)  M.  Brown 
Sequard  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals 
in  1849,  in  whose  body  cadaveric  rigidity  appeared  three  minutes  after  he 
had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  while  the  heart  was  still  beating  twenty  times 
in  a  minute,  while  the  man  was  still  alive,  if  life  is  considered  to  persist  so 
long  as  the  heart  beats !  These  beatings  ceased  only  three  minutes  and  a 
half  after  cadaveric  rigidity  had  shown  itself  everywhere.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  there  was  no  trace  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  death,  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared  in  the  limbs.  This  man  died 
of  exhaustion  after  prolonged  typhoid  fever.  ('  Savory  on  Life  and  Death,' 
p.  196.)  According  to  Klissmaul,  when  the  muscular  system  is  powerfully 
developed  and  death  is  sudden,  rigidity  may  not  occur  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
liours,  and  the  shortest  period  within  which  it  may  occur  and  pass  off  in  such 
cases,  is  about  ten  hoiu^  after  death ;  but  under  certain  circiunstances  it  may 
continue  for  fourteen  days  or  even  longer.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  con- 
sulted, a  stout  muscular  man  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  His 
body  was  exhumed  and  examined  three  weeks  after  death  in  the  month  of 
January.  It  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  limbs  were  so  rigid 
that  it  required  a  great  degree  of  force  to  bend  them.  No  doubt  in  this  case 
the  cold  favoured  the  continuance  of  rigidity. 
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The  following  case  related  by  Dr.  Chowne,  shows  the  rapid  access  of  cada- 
veric rigidity  in  a  new-bom  child,  as  well  as  its  occurrence  in  a  dead  body 
before  the  entire  loss  of  animal  heat.  This  gentleman  was  called  to  a  labour, 
and  when  he  arrived,  the  child  had  been  bom  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  midwife  was  then  engaged  in  dressing  it.  One  arm  was  a  little 
raised  and  the  hands  were  partly  closed — these  circumstances  giviDg  it  the 
appearance  of  being  a  living  child.  He  found,  however,  that  it  had  actually 
been  still-bom,  and  that  it  had  been  part  of  the  time  in  a  warm  bath.  The 
other  limbs  were  also  stiff  in  about  the  same  degree.  The  stiffness  was 
unequivocal,  there  was  no  elasticity,  as  if  it  was  the  result  of  spasmodic 
muBcular  contraction  : — ^a  joint  being  flexed,  it  remained  flexed.  The  midwife 
particularly  observed  the  stifihess  while  the  child  was  in  the  warm  bath.  The 
mother  said  the  child  moved,  very  perceptibly  to  herself,  not  long  before  its 
birth.  Whether  the  skin  was  hot  or  cold  is  not  stated,  but  the  body  of  a  child 
cools  very  quickly.  It  is  probable  from  the  midwife's  statement,  that  the 
rigidity  came  on  immediately  or  very  soon  after  death.  Sommer  placed  the 
bodies  of  two  infants,  which  had  died  asphyxiated,  in  tepid  baths  at  from  90° 
to  99**  inunediately  after  birth,  and  left  them  there.  In  between  three  and  f our 
hours  rigidity  was  developed,  and  had  attained  its  height  in  six  hours.  In  eleven 
hours  the  rigidity  of  the  lower  jaw  had  disappeared.  The  presence  of  rigor 
mortis  in  a  new-bom  child  may  show  that  it  has  been  recently  living,  but  it 
will  not  show  that  it  was  bom  alive.  In  a  recent  case  of  alleged  child  murder, 
tried  at  the  Dorchester  Assizes,  th^  rigidity  of  the  body  of  the  infant  was 
wrongly  assumed  to  indicate  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  had 
an  independent  existence.  Mr.  P.  C.  Parkinson  of  Wimbome,  has  communi- 
cated to  me  the  following  case  (1871).  He  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child 
which  died  during  labour.  On  the  next  day  the  fingers  of  the  dead  child 
were  tightly  clenched,  the  fore-arms  rigidly  bent  on  the  arms  and  the  legs  on 
the  thighs.  In  another  case  he  was  compelled  to  perform  craniotomy  on  a 
dead  child  to  effect  its  delivery.  On  the  following  day  there  was  strong  rigor 
mortis. 

I  observed  in  a  cat  which  had  died  &om  disease,  that  the  body  and  limbs 
became  perfectly  rigid  about  an  hour  after  death,  while  warmth  was  still  very 
great  throughout.  The  bodies  of  birds  generally  become  rigid  before  they 
cool.  I  have  also  remarked,  in  animals  poisoned  by  prussic  acid,  where  con- 
vulsions ensued,  that  they  died  in  violent  muscular  spasm,  with  the  limbs 
and  tail  perfectly  rigid  wlule  the  body  was  warm.  This  last  condition,  how- 
ever, corresponds  rather  to  what  has  been  called  cadaveric  spasm  than 
cadaveric  rigidity.  The  difference  between  these  two  states  will  be  a  subject 
for  after-consideration. 

Cceteris  paribus^  rigidity  is  always  more  strongly  manifested  and  continues 
(or  a  longer  period,  in  those  bodies  in  which  the  muscular  system  is  healthy 
and  fully  developed.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  time  at  which  it  appears 
after  death  in  muscular  subjects,  is  longer  than  in  other  cases,  so  that  it  n^ay 
not  supervene  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  it  may  last  for  twenty-four j^r 
thirty-six  hours.  Rigidity  is  said  to  be  slow  in  manifesting  itself  in  death 
from  hemorrhage,  irritant  poisoning,  apoplexy,  wounds  of  the  heart,  decapita- 
tion, as  also  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia,  especially  in  death  from  hanging,  or 
from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  suicide  from  a 
&tal  wound  in  the  throat,  observed  by  Dr.  Handyside,  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscular  system  commenced  while  the  body  was  yet  warm,  and  waa  complete 
in  one  hour  and  a  half  afber  death.  This  early  occurrence  of  rigidity  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  influence  produced  on  the  muscular  system  by  loss  of 
blood.  In  a  case  of  death  from  haemorrhage,  in  which  four  pounds  of  blocd 
were  suddenly  lost  from  the  axillary  artery,  it  was  observed  that  eight  houis 
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after  death,  the  arms  and  legs  were  pliant ;  and  it  was  not  until  twelve  hours 
after  death,  when  the  body  was  becoming  cold,  that  rigidity  manifested  itself. 
Death  by  hsemorrhage,  therefore,  does  not  accelerate  this  condition ;  it 
appears  to  have  no  more  influence  upon  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  than  it 
has  upon  the  cooling  of  the  body.  So  with  regard  to  irritant  poisoning  in  an 
acute  form ;  no  difference  was  observed  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  cooling  or 
the  conmiencement  of  rigidity  in  a  well-marked  case  of  death  from  arsenic  in 
eleven  hours.  In  a  case  of  suffocation  by  charcoal  vapour,  Nysten  observed 
that  rigidity  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  sixteen  hours  c^ter  death,  and 
it  is  stated  to  have  lasted  for  the  long  period  of  seven  days.  In  other  instances 
of  suffocation,  this  protraction  of  cadaveric  rigidity  has  not  been  noticed. 

In  these  cases,  the  slow  access  of  this  state  depends  less  on  the  mode  of 
death  than  On  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is 
always  great  when  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  perfect,  a  condition  which 
exists  in  cases  of  violent  death,  as  from  decapitation,  sudden  hoBmorrhage,  or 
some  form  of  asphyxia.  Dr.  S3rmonds  has  seen  a  body  in  a  state  of  rigidity 
eight  days  after  death  by  hanging.  Nysten  found  that  there  was  muscular 
irritability  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man,  twenty-six  hours  after  the  head 
had  been  severed  from  the  body ;  and  Brown  S^quard  states  as  the  general 
result  of  his  experience,  that  in  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons  decapitated  or 
asphyxiated,  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  sooner  than  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  death,  and  that  it  lasted  more  than  a  week  even  when  the  weather  was 
warm.  He  has  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  of  two  decapitated  men, 
some  degree  of  irritability  thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  after  death. 

Atmospheric  changes  appear  to  modify  considerably  the  duration  of  this 
state.     Dry  and  cold  air  will  cause  it  to  persist  for  a  long  time ;  and  thus  it 
is,  that  during  the  winter   season,    especially  in  a  frost,  it  is  slow  in  dis- 
appearing; — its  mean  duration  being  then  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
If  the  air  is  Warm  and  saturated  with  humidity,  it  soon  ceases.     Temperature 
appears  therefore  chiefly  to  affect  its  duration  and  intensity.     Sonmier  foimd 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  bodies  became  rigid  as  quickly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  from  59°  to  63°  as  in  one  from  77°  to  81°  ;  but  that  the  bodies  of  strong 
persons  continued  rigid  for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  temperature  of  from  36° 
to  45°,  while  it  totally  disappeared  in  from  four  to  six  days  when  they  were 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  86°.    Bodies  sunk  in  cold  water  soon 
pass  into  this  state,  and  retain  their  rigidity  for  a  long  time.     Water  is  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  air,  and  tends  to  retard  putrefaction.     The  con- 
tracted state  of  the  skin  known  as  cutis  anserina  is  sometimes  observed  in  a 
recently-drowned  body. 

According  to  Nysten  cadaveric  rigidity  first  appears  in  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  neck  ;  it  then  takes  place  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities, 
and  lastly  in  those  of  the  lower.  In  regard  to  its  disappearance,  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities  will  often  be  f oirnd  rigid,  while  those  of  the  trimk 
and  upper  extremities  are  again  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  It  appears  later 
and  lasts  longer  in  the  lower  extremities,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  If 
N^sten's  theory  were  true,  that  rigidity  depended  exclusively  on  the  mere  loss 
of  heat,  it  should  appear  first  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  last  in  the  trunk. 
His  own  observations,  therefore,  respecting  the  order  of  its  disappearance  are 
against  his  theory.  Later  observers  have  to  some  extent  corroborated  Nysten's 
statements  regarding  the  commencement  and  diffusion  of  rigidity.  Thus  it 
b^ns  almost  always  in  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.  Sommer  foimd  only  one 
exception  to  this  rule  in  examining  two  himdred  dead  bodies.  From  the  neck 
it  passes  in  two  directions :  upwards  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  downwards 
to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  trunk — then  attacking  those  of 
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the  lower  extremities.  In  the  particular  limbs,  it  commonly  proceeds  from* 
above  downwards,  and  it  generally  passes  off  in  the  same  order.  It  always- 
sets  in,  increases,  and  decreases  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  strikingly  firom  the  rigidi^  of  muscles  as  a  result  of  disease.  (^  K4iss- 
maul,  Vierteljahrsschrift  f Ur  die  praktische  Heiikimde,  1856,'  B.  2,  s.  67.  See 
also  a  translation  by  Dr.  Moore,  *  Dublin  Quar.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  1856,  vol.  22, 
p.  490.)  A  more  recent  observer,  M.  Larcher,  who  states  that  he  has  examined 
more  than  six  hundred  dead  human  bodies,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  a  gr-eat 
number  of  animals,  assigns  the  following  course  unless  convulsions  may  ha've 
been  present  at  the  time  of  death.  Rigidity  commences  in  the  lower  jaw — 
affects  the  lower  limbs — and  afterwards  the  neck  and  the  upper  limbs.  Those 
muscles  which  are  the  first  to  become  rigid  are  the  longest  to  retain  rigidity. 
CAnn.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  469.) 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  a  living  body  ever  assumes  a 
condition  analogous  to  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Tetanus,  apoplexy,  catalepsy, 
hysteria,  syncope,  and  asph3rxia,  have  been  stated  to  present  symptoms  which 
might  lead  to  doubt  respecting  the  reality  of  death  frOtn  this  sign.     There 
are,  however,  these  striking  differences.    In  rigidity  from  any  of  these  disease?, 
the  warmth  of  the  body  is  commonly  in  great  part  preserved,  if  not  on  the  sui  - 
face,  in  the  rectum  and  flexuces  of  the  joints.     The  rigidity  of  disease  takes 
place  simultaneously  with  the  apparent  suspension  of  life  from  the  attack ; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  of  the  body  becomes  equally  rigid  at  the  same  moment, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  universal  muscidar  spasm.     In  order  to  distin- 
guish this  state  of  spasm  in  a  really  living  member  from  the  rigidity  of  death, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  bend  it  forcibly ;  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  spasm 
from  disease  (tetanus),  it  will  return  to  its  original  position  so  soon  as  the 
bending  force  is  removed ;  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  the  limb 
will  not  return  to  its  position,  but  may  be  afterwards  moved  in  any  direction. 
If  rigidity  was  at  the  time  fully  developed,  the  muscle  will  not  again  become 
rigid ;  if,  however,  rigidity  was  only  commencing,  then  the  limb  will  again 
resume  its  rigid  condition,  but  slowly.  (Sommer.)  This  iathe  main  distinction 
between  rigidity  in  a  living  and  in  a  dead  body.     In  real  death,  however,  other 
unequivocal  signs  will  be  present.     Rigidity  takes  .places  in  the  muscles  of 
the  countenance  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  body.     It  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  since  identity  may  be  mistaken  when  a  corpse  is  seen  about  this 
period.     The  expression  of  the  countenance,  as  of  anger,  pain,  or  terror,  at 
the  moment  of  death,  depends  on   the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles. 
After  death  these,  like  other  volimtary  muscles,  undergo  relaxation,  and  the 
face  assumes  a  placid  appearance ;  but  as  rigidity  manifests  itself,  there  is 
sometimes  a  remarkable  change  of  expression.     The  face  is  pale  or  sallow, 
the  jaws  are  fixed,  the   comers  of    the  mouth   are  drawn   downwards,  the 
temples  sunk  in,  and  the  brow  contracted.     Even  those  who  may  have  known 
a  person  well  during  life,  would  scarcely  recognise  him  at  this  time,  were 
they  to  see  the  body  in  a  strange  locality.     Dr.   Snow  was  once  called  to  see 
a  young  woman  after  she  had  been  dead  three  days,  whose  face  had  suddenly 
become  so  suffused  and  red,  that  her  friends  doubted  the  reality  of  her  death. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  colour  abated,  and  the  conunencement  of  putrefaction 
clearly  proved  that  she  was  dead.     ('  Medical  Critic,*  January  1863,  p.  26.) 
I  have  witnessed  a  similar  appearance  in  a  corpse;  the  cheeks  acquired  a 
florid  red  colour  between  the  third  and  fourth  day  after  death,  when  rigidity 
bad  ceased.     It  is  supposed  that  this  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  on  the  blood  forced  into  the  capillaries  by  incipient  decomposition. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  appearance,  coupled,  as  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  some  cases,  with  a  slight  degree  of  warmth,  could  not  give  rise 
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to  any  mistake  about  the  date  of  death,  since  the  rest  of  the  body  would  be 
cold,  and  in  death  which  is  really  recent,  the  face  becomes  cold  before  the 
skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

According  to  Dr.  Symonds,  the  kind  of  death  always  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  On  fields  of  battle,  the  corpses  of  those 
who  have  died  of  stabs  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  countenance  from 
those  who  have  fallen  by  gunshot.  In  the  former,  an  extremely  painful 
impression  must  have  been  transmitted  to  the  brain,  which  produced  the 
usual  change  in  the  nerres  and  muscles  of  expression ;  in  the  latter,  con- 
cussion was  given  to  the  whole  system,  paralysing,  without  any  intermediate 
sensation,  so  that  no  expression  remained  more  than  that  of  the  repose  of  the 
muscles.     (*  Cyc.  Anat.  and  Physiol.*  art.  Death.) 

The  involuntary  muscles  are  subject  to  cadftreric  rigidity  as  well  as  the 
voluntary,  and  by  reason  of  the  more  speedy  loss  of  muscular  irritability,  it 
appears  in  them  more  rapidly.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart  commonly  lose 
their  irritability  within  an  hour  after  death.  They  become  rigid,  and  remain 
in  that  state  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  sometimes  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours,  then  again  becoming  relaxed  or  flaccid  (Carpenter).  Duval  saw  the 
heart  of  a  criminal  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  decapitation,  beating  with  great 
distinctness.  The  left  auricle  in  particular  exhibited  strong  and  r^tdar 
action,  forty-four  times  in  a  minute,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  an  hour. 
('  Prov.  Med.  Joum.,'  September  1851.)  At  a  certain  period  after  death,  the 
heart  becomes  rigid  and  firmly  contracted.  If  examined  at  this  time,  it  may 
appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  spasm  and  to  have  its  walls  thickened,  while  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  described  as  being  much  smaller  than  in 
the  normsd  state.  \^Sir  James  Paget  haa  pointed  out  that  this  natural  condition 
of  the  heart  after  death  has  led  to  pathological  mistakes,  the  walls  being 
described  as  thickened  and  the  cavities  being  diminished  in  size,  and  the  heart 
itself  as  being  in  a  state  of  concentric  hypertrophy  from  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  perfect  relaxation  of  the  heart  which  follows  at  a  latter  period 
after  death,  has  been  mistaken  for  and  described  as  a  morbid  fiabbiness  and 
flaccidity.3  Spasm  and  paralysis  cannot  be  inferred  to  have  existed  when  we 
discover  these  conditions  of  the  heart  in  the  dead  body. 

The  observations  of  M.  Brown  S^quard  have  furnished  an  explanation  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  occurrence,  duration,  and  dis- 
appearance of  cadaveric  rigidity.  ('On  the  Relations  between  Muscular 
Irritability,  Cadaveric  Rigidity,  and  Putrefaction,'  *Proc.  R.  S/  May  1861, 
p.  204.)  This  physiologist  agrees  with  Nysten  and  others  that  the  greater  the 
degree  of  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death,  the  later  cadaveric 
rigidity  sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasts  ^  and  the  later  also  putrefaction  appears, 
and  the  more  slowly  it  progresses.  MUller  and  Gierlichs  had  already  shown 
that  rigidity  does  not  occur  until  the  muscles  have  lost  their  irritability,  or 
their  power  of  contraeting  on  the  application  of  ordinary  stimuli  j  that  in 
frogs,  in  which,  as  in  othe?"  reptiles,  muscular  irritability  is  very  persistent, 
rigidity  is  often  not  established  until  three  or  four  days  citer  death ;  that  in 
birds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  muscular  irritability  remains  but  a  short 
time  after  death,  rigidity  ensues  quickly.  Further,  aU  circumstances  which 
cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irritability  during  life,  induce  an  early 
occurrence  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  while  those  conditions  by  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  irritability  is  delayed,  retard  its  access.  (*Baly  and  Kirke's 
Physiology,*  1848,  p.  9.)  M.  Brown  S^quard  observed  as  a  result  of  his 
experiments  on  animals,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  muscles  was  dimi- 
nished before  death,  their  irritability  lasted  long  after  death  ;  cadaveric  rigidity 
set  in  late,  and  lasted  long;  and  putrefaction  appeared  late  and  proceeded  slowly. 
Whatever  exhausts  muscular  irritability,  such  as  violent  exercise  or  exertion, 
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accelerates  rigidity  in  the  dead,  and,  in  an  equal  degree,  putrefaction  :  this  ap- 
plies to  observations  on  man,  as  well  as  on  animals.  Kigidity  takes  place  rapidly 
in  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle  that  have  been  overdriven,  or  of  animals  that  have 
been  hunted  to  death.     Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Downham  has  communicated  to 
me  some  facts  which  he  has  collected  respecting  the  bodies  of  hares  rim  down 
by  coursing.     Cadaveric  rigidity  generally  appeared  in  from  one  hour  to  one 
hour  and  a  lialf — but  the  longei*  and  the  more  severe  the  course,  the  sooner  it 
appeared — ^thus  bearing  out  the  views  of  Brown  Sequard  respecting  the  ex- 
haustion of  muscular  force.     In  three  of  these  experiments,  the  throats  of 
the  animals  were  cut  when  they  were  run  down.     One  lost  two  ounces  of 
blood,  a  second  lost  very  little,  and  a  third  none.     Yet  in  each  of  these  in- 
stances cadaveric  rigidity  b^an  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  death. 
The  bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  early  part  of  a  battle  become  rigid  slowly, 
while  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  killed  at  the  close,  after  many  hours  of 
violent  muscular   exertion,   become  rigid  almost   inmaediately.     This  may 
explain  the  singular  fact  recorded  by  military  men,  that  the  .d^id  bodies  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  field  of  batile  stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling  or 
sitting,  with  their  weapons  clenched  firmly  in  their  hands.     There  has  been 
no  relaxation  in  death,  but  the  muscles  appear  to  have  at  once  passed  from  a 
living  contraction  into  a  rigid  condition.     This  also  throws  light  upon  a  fact 
to  be  presently  noticed^  that  suicides  are  sometimes  found  with  weapons 
grasped  in  their  hands,  and  their  bodies  stiffened  in  the  attitudes  in  which 
they  have  died.  It  may  be  inferred  in  these  cases  that  from  some  cause  operating 
during  life,  the  muscular  irritability  was  exhausted  at  the  time  of  death. 
Hence  the  greatest  difierences  are  observed  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  cadaveric  rigidity  and    putrefaction,  in   consequence  of  the 
variable  degree  of  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death.     Dr.  Brinton, 
U.S.,  has  recorded  his  experience  on  this  curious  subject  during  the  American 
war.     In  many  who  had  died  instantaneously  from  brain  and  heart- wounds, 
the  body  was  rigid  throughout,  and  the  position  was  that  of  the  last  moment 
of  life.    He  has  called  this  instantaneous  rigor.    After  the  battle  of  Antietam 
in  1862,  he  counted  within  a  small  space  forty  dead  bodies,  mostly  with  chest 
wounds.     There  were  some  with  their  arms  raised  rigidly  in  the  air,  and  * 
others  with  their  legs  drawn  up  and  fixed.     In  not  a  few  the  body  was  curved 
forwards  and  fixed.    These  attitudes  were  not  those  of  the  relaxation  of  death, 
but   were  rather   of  a   seemingly    active   character,  the  muscles  remaining 
rigid  and  inflexible  as  the  result  of  spasmodic  muscular  action  in  the  last 
moment  of  life.    (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.  1870,  p.  87.    Also  *  Lancet,* 
1870,  1,  276.) 

The  effects  of  strychnia  and  other  poisons  which  produce  convulsions  may 
be  explained  by  reference  to  their  action  on  the  muscles.  Rigidity  has  been 
observed  to  set  in  with  great  rapidity  in  animals  destroyed  by  strychnia 
or  veratria.  KUsmauU  made  a  similar  observation  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  coal-gas  on  the  system.  Brown  Sequard  noticed  that  when  death  was 
produced  almost  at  once  by  these  poisons,  or  by  others  having  a  similar  mode 
of  action,  e.g,  atropia,  morphia,  oxalic  acid,  and  cyanide  of  mercury,  there  was 
hardly  any  effect  observed  on  the  time  of  access  and  duration  of  rigidity  and 
putrefaction ;  but  when  convulsions  had  existed  for  a  long  time  before  death, 
the  influence  was  most  remarkable.  He  poisoned  three  healthy  dogs,  as  much 
alike  as  possible,  with  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  One  of  them  had  a  dose  of 
two  grains,  another  of  half  a  grain,  and  the  third  of  one- fourth  of  a  grain. 
The  first  dog  died  at  once ;  the  second  after  twelve  minutes,  during  seven  of 
which  it  had  convulsions ;  and  the  third  after  twenty-one  minutes,  dm-ing 
eleven  of  which  it  suffered  from  convulsions.    The  following  are  the  tabulated 
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results  in  reference  to  the  dui-ation  of  muscular  irritability  and  of  cadaveric 
rigidity,  as  well  as  of  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction : — 

^  Domt,  of  muse,  irritr  Diintt.  «f  cad.  rigld^  Pntrefactlon. 

^     Ist  dog     ...     8  hours    .     .     .     19  or  20  days    ..    .     •     slow 
2nd  dog    .     .     .     2^  „        ...         5  days  ..    .     .     rapid 

V^    3rd  dbg    ...       \   Yi       .-    .     .     less  than  a  day  .     .     veiy  rapid 

In  other  animals  which  were  killed  by  poisons  causing  convulsions,  the  more 
violent  and  frequent  the  convulsions  were,  the  sooner  cadaveric  rigidity  set  in 
after  death  ;  and  the  shorter  the  time  that  it  lasted,  the  sooner  also  did  putre- 
faction appear,  and  the  more  rapid  its  progress.  In  reference  to  my  own  experi- 
ments, a  rabbit  died  from  the  effects  of  half  a  grain  of  strychnia  in  twenty-three 
minutes ;  during  the  last  eleven  minutes  it  had-  several  fits  of  convulsions,  and 
died  in  one  of  these.  In  ten  minutes  affcer  death,  rigidity  showed  itself  in  the 
hind  legs,  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  body.  The  rigidity  had  decreased 
in  two  days;^  and  had  nearly  disappeared  in  four  days.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,' 
October  1866,  p.  112.)  Mr.  W.  Cl^g,  of  Boston,  has  communicated  to  me 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  September  1^64,  from  the  effects  of  a  laige 
dose  of  strychnia,  whose  body  passed  rapidly  into  a  rigid  state.  The  strych- 
nia, mixed  with  laudanum,  was  taken  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  she  was  found 
dead  in  a  field,  with  the  limb*  rigid  and  the  body  quite  cold,  at  11  a.m. 
There  was  slight  warmth  in  the  arm-pits.  The  deceased  was  fully  dressed, 
and  the  weather  was  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  In  the  body  of  a  strongly- 
built  woman,  who  died  of  hydrophobia  afber  violent  convulsions,  Bro^vn 
.S^quard  found  that  cadaveric  rigidity  had  set  in  within  the  first  hour  after 
death,  and  that  it  had  ceased:  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  hour.. 

Although,  according  to  Nysten,  the  later  the  time  at  which  rigidity  com- 
mences the  longer  it  lasts,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  when  it 
speedily  supervenes  after  death,  it  will  rapidly  disappear.  There  are  many 
facts  which  show  that  when  the  muscles  are  strongly  contracted  at  the  time 
of  death,  they  become  rigid  in  this  contracted  state,  and  remain  rigid  for 
many  hours,  and  even  days. 

The  rigidity  produced  as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  may  some- 
times continue  for  a  very  long  period.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  J,  P.  Cook 
{Reg.  V.  Palmer,  1856),  the  body,  when  examined  on  the  sixth  day  after 
death,  was  in  a  state  of  rigid  spasm,  and  the  members  were  found  in  a  similar 
state  on  the?  exhumation  of  the  body  two  months  afterwards.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Cook  lived  only  twenty  minutes  after  the  symptoms  first  ap- 
peared. He  suffered  from  a  few  convulsive  fits,  but  not  sufiicient  to  exhaust 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  system. 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  oases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia 
and  other  spinal  poisons.  The  state  of  the  dead  body  will  vary  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  muscular  irritablity 
at  the  tinae  of  death,  as  a  result  of  the  fits  of  convulsion  produced  by  the 
joison.  They  also  diow  that  when,  from  whatever  cause,  muscular  irri- 
tability at  the  time  of  death  is  slight,  either  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state  of 
nutrition  or  of  exhaustion  from  over-exertion,  or  from  convulsions  caused  by 
disease  or  poison,  cadavenic  rigidity  sets  in  and  ceases  soon,  and  putrefaction 
appears  and  progresses  quickly.  (Brown  S^quard,  *Proc.  R.  S.,'  May  1861.) 
For  a  similar  reason  it  takes  place  at  »n  earlier  period  in  the  very  young  and 
the  old,  than  in  an  adult  at  the  prime  of  life. 

It  has  been  long  observed  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  emaciated,  or 
who  die  from  debilitating  diseases,  sueh  as  phthisis,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever, 
and  malignant  cholera,  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  rigidity,  which  is  conmionly 
of  short  duration.     Hence,  o'wing  to  want  of  correct  observation,  it  has  been 
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erroneously  stated  that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  occur  in  such  cases.  In 
reference  to  deaths  from  malignant  cholera,  Brown  S^quard  observed,  that 
cadaveric  rigidity  appeared  late  and  lasted  long  in  those  patients  who  died 
quickly,  that  is,  before  a  pix)longed  alteration  of  nutrition,  and  that  those 
muscles  which  had  been  attacked  with  violent  and  frequent  cramps,  became 
rigid  very  soon  after  death,  and  remained  so  only  for  a  short  time.  M.  Olii- 
vier  found  that  the  bodies  of  cholera  patients  were  frequently  rigid  in  from 
six  to  eight  hours  after  death,  while  the  muscles  which  were  the  seat  of  this 
rigidity  were  still  w^arm,  and  on  making  an  incision  into  them,  the  blood 
readily  flowed  out  A  similar  error  has  arisen  respecting  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons killed  by  lightning.  John  Hunter  thought  that  .cadaveric  rigidity  did 
not  occur  in  this  mode  of  violent  death ;  but  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  foimd 
that  the  body  of  an  animal  killed  by  electricity  became,  as  usual,  rigid  after 
death.  In  an  accident  which  occiured  in  Prance,  in  August  1846,  a  group 
of  labourers  was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid :  four  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  five  or  six  severely  waimded.  It  was  remarked  that  the  person  whose 
body  bore  the  most  extensive  marks  of  injiuy  had  worn  a  goat-skin.  There 
were  several  lacerations  about  this  body,  and  in  three  hours  after  death  it 
became  perfectly  rigid.  (*Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  88,  p.  351.)  In  a  case  of  death 
from  lightning,  commxmicated  to  the  *  Medical  Gazette,'  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Brown, 
rigidity  was  strongly  marked  in  the  limbs  about  twenty-eight  hours  after 
death  (vol.  47,  p.  844).  In  May  1854,  during  a  storm,  a  man  was  struck  by 
the  electric  fluid.  He  made  a  short  exclamation,  and  immediately  expired. 
It  was  observed  in  this  case  that  the  body  became  rigid  after  death. 

Facts  are  now  sufliciently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  old  opinion 
of  the  non-occurrence  of  rigidity  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning 
is  unfounded.  Dr.  Bagot,  of  Ballingarry,  has  informed  me  that,  in  a  case  which 
he  examined  in  the  summer  of  1855,  the  body  of  a  man,  aet.  28,  who  had 
been  killed  by  lightning,  was  as  rigid  twenty-eight  hours  after  death  as  if 
death  had  taken  place  from  any  other  cause.  The  researches  of  Brown 
S^quard  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  diflerences  amoDg  physiolo- 
gists upon  this  question.  In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  cadaveric  rigidity  has 
set  in,  and  has  been  of  such  short  duration,  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
ascertain  its  existence.  Death  by  lightning  may  be  the  result,  1st,  of  syncope 
by  fright,  or  in  consequence  of  a  direct  or  reflex  influence  of  lightning  on  the 
par  vagum ;  2ndly,  of  haemorrhage  or  bleeding  in  or  around  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  or  pericardium;  and  3rdly,  of  concussion,  or  some  other  change  produced 
by  the  electric  fluid  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  When  death  by  light- 
ning is  due  to  any  one  of  these  causes,  cadaveric  rigidity  may  appear  and  run 
through  its  course  rapidly,  as  in  some  other  cases  of  sudden  death.  But 
lightning  may  destroy  life  like  a  powerful  galvanic  shock,  by  producing  such 
a  violent  convulsion  of  every  muscle  in  the  body  that  muscular  irritability 
ceases  almost  at  once.  The  rigidity  in  this  case  may  be  of  such  short  dura- 
tion as  entirely  to  escape  notice.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  relative 
power  of  lightning  and  galvanism,  the  greater  effect  of  the  former  may  reduce 
the  duration  of  muscidar  irritability  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  that  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  in  a  corresponding  degree,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  may  remain 
even  a  few  minutes  after  death  (op.  cit.  p.  209).  Eanke  has  made  the 
ciu-iou8  observation,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conducting  power  of 
living  and  dead  muscle,  in  reference  to  electricity.  Contrary  to  that  which 
might  have  been  anticipated,  he  found  that  dead  muscle  was  a  much  better 
conductor  than  living  muscle;  and  he  traced  this  increase  in  conducting 
power  to  the  presence  of  certain  products  of  decomposition  which  do  not 
appear  until  after  death. 

It  has  been  observed^  as  a  general  rule,  that  cadaveric  rigidity  does  not 
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affect  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached ;  but  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  hands  of  the  dead,  observed  by  M.  Villerme,  would 
tend  to  show  that  in  dying,  the  fingers  assume  a  certain  position  by  virtue  of  the 
contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  connected  with  them ;  although  it  is  not  quite 
established,  whether  this  contracted  state  of  the  fingers  takes  place  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  commencing  rigidity  of  the  body,  or  whether  it  is  not 
an  immediate  consequence  of  dissolution.  M.  Yillerm^  has  remarked,  that 
in  a  dead  body,  the  thtunbs  are  always  bent  inwards  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  the  apex  of  the  thumb  being  opposite  the  base  of  the  little  finger ; 
and  the  thumb  itself  being  covered  by  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand.  M. 
Villerm^  found  this  condition  in  many  dead  bodies  which  had  not  been 
disturbed.  Devergie  supposes  that  this  position  of  the  thumbs  depends 
on  a  convulsive  Action  oi  the  fingers  at  the  last  moment  of  life ;  and  as 
death  may  take  place  without  any  convulsive  action,  the  appearance  may  be 
in  some  instances  wanting.  This  sign  of  death,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  of 
but  little  importance ;  it  will,  however,  be  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  there  has  been  no  interference  with  the  hands.  (Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1830, 
2,  420.) 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  hand  in  the  dead  which  calls  for  notice. 
If  the  hand  of  a  living  person  is  held  before  a  strong  light,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  translucent,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  from  the  transparency  of  the  fluid 
blood  circulating  through  it.  The  hand  of  a  really  dead  person  thus  examined 
is  stated  to  be  in  all  cases  opaque  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  coagulated 
blood.  In  applying  this  as  a  test,  we  must  remember  that  a  homy  or  hardened 
state  of  the  cuticle,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  parts,  may  interfere  with  this 
translucency  in  the  living  subject :  it  is  always  better  seen  in  the  young  and 
in  those  whose  hands  are  thin.  In  these  cases  the  fingers  appear  to  be  formed 
of  a  mass  of  blood ;  they  have  a  deep  red  tint,  except  about  the  joints,  where 
the  colour  appears  lighter. 

The  Eyes, — Shortly  after  death,  the  cornea  becomes  dull,  its  brightness  and 
prominence  disappear,  the  globe  becomes  collapsed,  and,  after  a  time,  the 
sur&ce  of  the  membrance  is  wrinkled.  Louis  long  since  observed,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  became  flaccid  and  soft  in  a  very  few  hours  after  dissolution, 
and  that  a  film  was  formed  over  them ;  this  condition  he  considered  to  be 
characteristic  of  death.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  while  this 
appearance  is  not  always  met  with  in  the  dead  body,  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  living.  In  those  who  have  died  from  apoplexy,  or  from  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  eyes  have  often  preserved  their  brilliancy  and  promi- 
nence for  a  length  of  time.  This  has  also  been  observed  in  those  who  have 
been  poisoned  by  prussic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  Incipient  putre&ctive  changes  may,  by  forcing  the  blood 
towards  the  head,  cause  a  prominence  and  brilliancy  of  these  organs,  in  those 
bodies  in  which  they  were  dull  and  collapsed  soon  after  death.  On  the  other 
liand  the  film  over  the  eye  and  the  collapse  of  the  globe  have  been  observed 
in  cases  of  malignant  cholera  several  hours  before  death,  and  while  the  heart 
was  still  beating.  (*Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,'  1848,  1,  104.)  M.  Larcher  haa 
pointed  out  a  new  sign  which  he  calls  cadaveric  imbibition  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  This  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  blackish  stain  on  the  sclerotic 
coat  on  the  outer  side.  This  is  at  first,  slight  but  becomes  gradually 
deeper.  It  is  followed  by  a  similar  patch  or  spot  on  the  sclerotic  in  the 
inner  side.  They  extend  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye,  approaching  each 
other,  and  forming  the  segment  of  an  ellipse.  This  appearance  is  probably 
due  to  the  sclerotic  becoming  thinner  in  these  parts  by  evaporation  and  the 
dark  pigment  showing  itself  through  it.  M.  Larcher  describes  this  mark  as 
the  forerunner  of  putre&ction,  following  rigidity  but  preceding  even  the 
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green  tint  wluch  is  seen  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  at  the  commencement  of 
this  process.  (*Ann.  D'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  468.)  KUssmaul  states,  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  from  the  width  of  the  pupils  in  death,  as  to  the 
diameter  which  they  presented  at  the  latest  period  of  life.  This  statement  is 
of  some  practical  importance  in  reference  to  post-mortem  appearances  in  cases 
of  alleg^  narcotic  poisoning.  M.  Ripault  noticed  that  in  real  death,  the  iris 
is  perfectly  flaccid.  This  is  seen  when  the  globe  is  compressed  in  two  oppo- 
site directions  at  the  same  time.  If  the  person  is  living,  the  pupil  retains  its 
circular  form,  notwithstanding  the  compression.  If  dead,  the  circular  form  is 
lost,  and  the  aperture  becomes  irregular.  Dr.  Fleming  has  noticed  that  a 
solution  of  atropia,  which  by  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  would  in  a  few 
minutes  reduce  the  living  iris  to  a  mere  line,  has  no  action  on  the  iris  of  the 
dead  eye ;  but  this  result  probably  depends  on  the  time  after  death  at  which 
the  liquid  is  applied.  Jobst  and  Hesse  foimd  that  two  drops  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  physostigmia  (the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  the  Calabar  bean)  applied 
to  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  an  hour  afber  death  from  natural  causes,  caused  the 
pupil  to  contract  to  one- fourth,  compared  with  the  other  eye,  and  it  remained 
in  this  condition.  (*  Chem.  News,*  March  5,  1864,  p.  109.)  In  cases  of 
catalepsy  or  trance  simulating  death,  the  pupil  retains  its  contractile  power. 
It  contracts  tmder  a  strong  light  and  dilates  when  the  light  is  withdrawn.  In 
real  death  the  pupil  is  not  affected  by  light. 

The  Skin, — After  dissolution,  the  skin  is  observed  to  become  extremely 
pallid  and  waxy-looking,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  circulation.  In  some 
parts  it  becomes  covered,  as  the  body  cools,  by  livid  discolourations  (cadaveric 
ecchymosis) ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  those  instances  where  death  has 
taken  place  by  sudden  violence.  One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  the 
skin  is  its  entire  loss  of  elasticity.  In  the  living  body,  if  any  part  of  the  sur- 
fiwre  be  compressed,  the  skin  will  readily  return  to  its  original  form  on 
removing  the  pressure.  Thus,  in  a  doubtful  case,  a  ilatness  of  those  parts 
which  have  been  allowed  to  lie  upon  an  even  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  real  death,  provided  the  other  concomitant  changes  are  observed.  It 
is  almost  imnecessary  to  remark,  that  if  certain  diseases  have  the  power  of 
depriving  the  skin  of  its  elasticity,  the  history  of  these  cases,  or  a  superficial 
inspection  of  the  body,  will  suffice  to  show  to  what  cause  the  want  of  elasticity 
is  to  be  attributed. 

Among  the  signs  of  death  has  been  enumerated  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
M.  Donn^  suggested  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  reality  of  death  before  the 
access  of  putrefiction,  a  small  portion  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  vessel, 
and  it  should  then  be  observed  whether  it  coagulated  or  not.  If  instead, 
of  a  red  homogeneous  coagulable  liquid  we  obtain  only  a  reddish  coloured 
uncoagulable  serum,  from  which  the  particles  speedily  subside  as  a  red  sedi- 
ment, we  shall  be  justified  in  inferring  that  life  has  ceased — a  conclusion  at 
which  we  could  not  arrive  if  even  the  smallest  portion  of  coagulum  should  be 
€)rmed.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  physiological  test,  and  easy  of  application. 
When  the  blood  has  once  coagulated,  there  must  be  an  arrest  of  circulation  ; 
and  although  it  might  become  again  fiuid,  this  would  be  only  under  the 
influence  of  putrefaction^  and  it  would  not  thereby  recover  a  coagulating 
power.  One  of  the  great  characters  of  blood  effused  from  a  living  body  is, 
that  it  coagulates  speedily  after  its  effusion.  Thus,  drops  from  an  artery 
thrown  on  furniture  or  a  wall  speedily  consolidate,  assiuning  an  oval  or  lonp: 
elliptical  form,  the  narrow  point  downwards,  and  at  this  part  will  be  foimd 
the  coagulmn  of  fibrin  locking  up  the  red  colouring  matter.  Blood  sprinkled 
from  a  dead  body  is  more  liquid ;  it  forms  a  long  irr^ular  drop  or  streak, 
and  only  dries  up  by  evaporation ;  it  has  no  coagulating  property. 

The  blood  coc^ulates  in  most  cases  after  death,  but  at  a  variable  time  after 
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the  cessation  of  the  heaxt's  action.  VjVhen  blood  is  removed  from  the  livipg 
hodjy  coagulation  commences  in  &om  five  to  ten  minutes.  In  the  dead  body, 
it  probably  does  not  commence  xmtil  it  begins  to  coolA  Hence  the  fact  of 
coagulation  does  not  prove  that  the  person  is  living.  Dr.  Wilks  has  observed 
that  when  a  body  Is  examined  eight  or  ten  hours  after  death,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  blood  which  may  'have  flowed  from  it  aa  a  liquid,  forming  a  firm 
clot  on  the  table-;  and  that  whit^  is  efiused  into  the  chest  during  the  exami- 
nation often  forms  after  some  time  a  very  firm  coagulum.  (^  Guy^s  Hospital 
Reports,'  Oct.  1863,  p.  183.)  It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  blood  of  persons 
killed  by  lightning  does  not  coagulate,  but  this  statement  is  erroneous. 
V  Certain  diseases  appear  to  influence  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  ^Mr.  Savory 
^  has  observed  that  coagulation  has  been  partial  or  imperfect  in  cases  of  death 
from  delirium  tremens ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  rapid  death  from  certain 
vegetable  poisons  the  blood  is  found  fluid  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural, 
even  when  the  examination  is  made  soon  after  death.\ 
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In  reference  to  persons  foimd  dead,  the  position  or  attitude  of  the  body,  if 
undisturbed,  may  often  throw  an  important  light  on  the  mode  of  death,  and  on 
the  question  whether  the  deceased  had  died  by  his  own  act  or  by  the  act  of 
another. 

Cadaveric  Spasm, — It  has  been  already  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
muscular  system  passes  into  a  state  of  relaxation  at  the  moment  of  death. 
This  is  observed  in  cases  of  tetanus  of  a  severe  form,  whether  produced  by 
disease  or  by  poison.  Half  a  grain  of  strychnia  was  given  to  a  rabbit.  After 
several  fits  of  convulsions  the  animal  died ;  respiration  ceased  in  twenty-three 
minutes.  At  this  time  there  was  perfect  flaccidity  of  the  body,  limbs,  and 
joints ;  but  this  condition  lasted  but  for  a  very  short  period.  The  animal  was 
placed  on  its  back,  and  the  legs  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  chest.  In  ten  minutes  the  body  became,  while  still  warm,  per- 
fectly rigid  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  held — the  fore-legs  remaining 
stretched  upwards  and  wide  apart.  If  an  animal  dies  in  a  convulsion,  and 
the  body  is  not  disturbed,  the  tetanic  spasm  may  pass  rapidly  into  cadaveric 
rigidity.  This  has  been  called  tetanic  rigidity,  but  it  is  in  fact  cadaveric 
rigidity  or  muscular  spasm  showing  itself  in  a  persistent  form  after  death. 
"Wlien  the  rigid  state  is  destroyed  by  forcibly  bending  a  joint,  the  limb  will 
not  return  to  its  position  like  one  which  is  contracted  by  a  tetanic  convulsion. 
Engel  has  seen  this  transition  from  spasm  to  rigidity  ;  and  I  have  noticed,  in 
experiments  on  animals,  a  rigid  condition  assumed  after  death  without  any 
apparent  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  Sommer  and  Clemens  have  observed,  in 
fatal  cases  of  rheumatic  tetanus,  that  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw, 
neck,  and  back  passed  immediately  into  cadaveric  rigidity.  (KUssmaul,  loc 
cit.  490.) 

That  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  which  passes  into  rigidity  in  death 
from  tetanus,  may  also  show  itself  in  other  cases  of  strong  muscular  contrac- 
tion at  the  moment  of  death.   Thus  a  body  may  stiffen  or  become  rigid  in  an 
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attitude  of  attack  or  resistance ;  the  members  may  retain  in  a  rigid  state  the 
position  which  the  last  act  of  volition  imparted  to  them.  The  term  cadaveric 
spasm  has  been  applied  to  this  condition  of  the  muscles :  it  is  nothing  more 
than  muscular  rigidity  or  violent  muscular  contraction  so  rapidly' followed 
by  the  rigidity  of  death,  that  the  muscles  have  not  relaxed  on  the  cessation 
of  life. 

M.  Marc  first  directed  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  to  this  subject  in 
reference  to  a  case  which  will  be  hereafter  related.  He  considered  that  this 
form  of  rigidity  might  occur  as  a  result  of  sudden  death  from  apoplexy,  and 
he  quotes  the  following  case  as  an  illustration : — An  aged  man,  while  at  the 
theatre  with  his  family,  rested  his  forehead  upon  his  hands,  which  were 
crossed  in  front  of  him,  while  with  his  elbows  he  leaned  on  the  front  of  the 
box.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep  in  this  attitude,  and  he  was 
not  disturbed;  but  after  the  performance  was  over  and  the  persons  were 
about  to  leave  the  theatre,  it  was  found  that  he  was  quite  dead.  (^  Ann.  d'Hyg.^ 
1832,  1,  602.)  I  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  lady  who  had  retired  to  her 
bed-room  in  perfect  health  was  found  dead  the  following  morning.  She  was 
kneeling  at  a  chair  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her  body  had  become  rigid 
in  this  position.  This  was  also  a  case  of  sudden  death  n-om  apoplexy.  In 
some  instances  in  which  chloroform  vapour  has  caused  accidental  death,  the 
hand  firmly  grasping  the  handkerchief  has  been  found  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  noetnls,  as  if  the  deceased  were  still  breathing  the  vapour. 

From  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  59)  this  singular  condition  of  the 
body  is  more  likely  to  present  itself  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great 
muscular  exertion,  and  when  muscular  irritability  is  nearly  exhausted  at  the 
moment  of  death.  Corpses  have  thus  been  seen  stiffened  on  the  battle-field 
in  the  last  attitude  of  life.  Mr.  Russell  thus  describes  what  he  saw  after 
the  battle  of  the  AJma  in  the  Crimean  War : — '  The  attitudes  of  some  of 
the  dead  were  awful.  One  man  might  be  seen  resting  on  one  knee,  with 
the  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  taking  aim,  the  brow  compressed,  the  lips 
clenched,  the  very  expression  of  firing  at  an  enemy  stamped  on  the  face, 
and  fixed  there  by  death :  a  ball  had  struck  this  man  in  the  neck.  Another 
was  lying  on  his  back,  with,  the  same  expression,  and  his  arms  raised  in  a 
dmilar  attitude,  the  Mini^  musket  still  grasped  in  his  hands,  undischarged. 
Another  lay  in  a  perfect  arch,  his  head  resting  on  one  part  of  the  ground  and 
his  feet  on  the  other,  but  the  back  raised  high  above  it.'  Cases  of  a  similar 
kind  were  noticed  in  the  Italian  war  after  the  battle  of  Solf erino,  and  in  some 
of  the  battles  in  North  America  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States. 
See  p.  59 ;  also  ^  Savory  on  Life  and  Death,'  p.  192. 

In  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  the 
body,  or  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  rigid  and  fixed  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
contraction.  This  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  cases  in  which  persons  have  died 
in  full  and  robust  health.  The  body  of  a  suicide  may  be  discovered  stretched 
on  the  fioor  of  an  apartment,  with  the  suicidal  weapon  firmly  grasped  in  his 
hand.  Eazors  and  pistols  are  thus  frequently  found  in  the  hands  of  suicides, 
whether  recently  d«ul,  or  whether  they  have  been  lying  some  time  before 
they  were  discovered ;  and  these  instruments  may  be  grasped  or  held  under 
circumstances  which  would  appear  impossible,  from  their  weight,  were  it  not 
well  ascertained,  that  the  spasm  which  often  ensues  at  the  moment  of  death 
may  be  retained  for  a  considerable  period.  In  September  1826,  a  gentleman 
was  found  dead  in  a  chair  in  his  bed-room ;  he  had  shot  himself  some  hours 
before  his  body  was  discovered.  A  discharged  pistol  was  still  held  firmly  in 
his  right  hand,  and  there  was  also  a  loaded  pistol  grasped  in  his  left. 
Instances  are  frequently  occurring,  in  which  razors  or  knives  require  to  be 
removed  even  with  some  force,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  destroyed 
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themselyes.  In  such  cases,  the  contractile  power,  impressed  by  the  last  i^tal 
act  of  volition,  persists  until  cadaveric  rigidity  has  supervened. 

Devergie  observes,  that,  although  in  many  cases  the  arms,  at  the  moment 
of  death,  fall  in  a  collapsed  state  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  there  are  numerous 
others  in  which  their  situation  may  throw  some  light  on  the  manner  of  death. 
In  one  case  of  suicide  by  a  pistol-shot,  he  found  on  entering  the  apartment, 
the  right  arm  and  hand  of  the  deceased  txumed  towards  the  side  of  the  head, 
against  which  the  pistol  had  been  fired.  A  man,  who  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  by  a  limekiln,  was  found  with  the  left  ann 
raised  and  supporting  his  head,  the  right  semiflexed  on  the  abdomen ;  the 
whole  figure  being  that  of  a  person  quietly  asleep.  These  are  curious  facts, 
and  deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  questions  relating  to  them  arise 
unexpectedly  on  trials  for  murder.  Although  apparently  trivial,  they  may  in 
some  instances  become  the  turning-points  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  charged  with  murder. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  William  Russell^  who  was  murdered  by  Courvoisier  in 
1840,  it  was  observed  that  one  hand  of  the  deceased  firmly  grasped  the  sheet 
of  the  bed,  as  i£  in  a  struggle  against  an  assassin.  The  force  here  given  to 
the  muscles  during  life,  had  persisted  after  death :  it  had  passed  into  what 
has  been  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  '  cadaveric  spasm,'  and  in 
this  state  the  contracted  hand  had  become  rigid.  This  position  of  the  hand 
of  deceased  furnished,  among  other  circumstances,  some  evidence  against  the 
presumption  of  suicide.  In  drowning,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find, 
when  the  dead  bodies  are  taken  from  water  soon  after  the  accident-,  that  pieces 
of  rope,  an  oar,  grass  similar  to  that  growing  on  the  banks,  or  weeds  like 
those  growing  at  the  bottom  of  a  canal  or  river,  are  firmly  grasped  in  the 
hands.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  which  we  have  that  the  individual 
has  gone  into  the  water  living.  Part  of  a  dress  may  be  thus  found  grasped 
in  the  hand,  and  serve  to  identify  a  person  accused  of  murder. 

In  general,  when  the  dead  bodies  of  the  recently  drowned  are  taken  from 
water,  the  limbs  are  found  relaxed ;  but  this  depends  on  the  time  at  which 
they  are  removed.  Convulsions  sometimes  precede  death  by  asphyxia,  but  the 
effects  of  these  on  the  body  are  generally  lost  when  the  person  dies.  Rigidity 
of  the  muscles  takes  place  after  death  in  water,  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  in 
air.  If  the  water  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  person  has  struggled  violently, 
the  last  struggles  of  life  may  be  indicated  by  the  contorted  state  of  the  limba 
persisting  through  rigidity.  Mr.  Beardsley,  a  former  pupil,  commimicated  to 
me  the  following  case.  A  young  man,  while  skating,  fell  through  the  ice 
of  a  pond  about  seven  yards  deep.  This  was  in  February  1847.  He  was 
not  totally  immersed,  for  he  kept  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  water 
above  the  ice,  with  his  arms  resting  upon  it;  and  as  the  ice  gave  way 
under  his  weight  he  sprang  to  a  fresh  portion.  Before  assistance  could  be 
rendered,  he  sank.  The  body  was  recovered  the  next  day ;  it  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  beneath  the  hole  in  the  ice.  The  arms  of  the 
deceased  were  stiff,  and  still  retained  the  position  in  which  he  had  rested 
upon  the  ice :  his  legs  were  quite  extended,  and  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  thigh  were  very  much  contracted,  as  if  they  had  been  powerfully 
exerted  in  keeping  him  erect  while  he  was  hanging  on  the  ice.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  his  having  attempted  to  breathe,  after  he  had  gone  below 
the  water.  His  countenance  was  quite  natural,  and  there  was  no  water  or 
froth  in  his  mouth ;  the  external  appearances  resembled  those  which  are  seen 
in  a  body  immersed  after  death  from  some  other  cause.  There  was  no 
internal  inspection.  Mr.  Beardsley's  opinion  was,  that  the  water  being  about 
32^,  the  man  was  in  reality  killed  by  cold,  or  frozen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
if  this  did  not  operate  as  the  direct  cause  of  death,  it  materiaUy  accelerated  it. 
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This  case  is  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
haye  been  drowned  at  the  same  time  by  a  common  accident,  being  frequently 
found  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  A  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  at 
the  time  of  death  may  pass  into  perfect  rigidity  by  the  effect  of  cold  water  : 
and  thus  the  attitude,  or  the  last  act  of  life  -of  the  individual,  may-  be  pre- 
served. 

In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  George  (Hereford  Lent  Assizes,  1847),  a 
woman  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  child  by  drowning  it. 
When  taken  from  the  water  (in  the  month  of  December),  about  nine  days 
after  the  supposed  murder,  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence.  The 
arms  and  l^s  were  contracted,  and  the  hands  closed.  On  inspection,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested,  the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  there  was 
farinaceous  food  in  the  stomach,  partially  digested.  The  state  of  the  windpipe, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mucous  froth,  are  not  referred  to.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  description,  that  there  was  no  appearance  to  indicate  death 
from  drowning  with  any  certainty ;  and  the  medical  witness  admitted,  that 
but  for  the  discovery  of  the  body  in  water,  a  suspicion  of  death  from 
drowning  would  not  have  been  entertained.  From  the  state  of  the  brain, 
death  might  have  been  caused  by  convulsions.  The  defence  was,  that  the 
child  had  probably  died  of  convulsions,  and  that,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
body,  the  prisoner  had  stripped  it  of  its  clothes,  and  thrown  it  into  the  water 
after  death.  The  medical  evidence  failed  to  show  that  the  child  had  died 
from  drowning,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  rigid  and  contracted 
state  of  the  child's  limbs  appears  to  have  created  a  difficulty  in  the  defence. 
The  clothes  of  the  child  were  neither  cut  nor  torn,  and  the  witness  con- 
sidered, that  had  the  limbs  been  so  contracted  as  they  were  when  the  body 
was  found,  these  could  not  have  been  removed  without  cutting  or  tearing. 
The  medical  question  therefore  was,  whether  the  state  of  the  child's  limbs 
did  not  prove  that  it  had  been  put  into  the  water  while  living.  As  the 
usual  appearances  of  death  from  asphyxia  were  entirely  wanting,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  whether  there  may  not  be  some  explanation  of  the  facts  consis- 
tently with  death  before  inmiersion.  The  admission  made  by  the  witness  in 
CTOfls-examination,  appears  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  explanation. 
If  the  child  had  died  of  convulsions,  if  the  clothes  were  then  removed,  and 
the  body  thrown  in  immediately,  the  sudden  effect  of  the  cold  water  might 
have  occasioned  the  contraction  of  the  limbs;  or  the  child  may  not  have 
been  really,  but  only  apparently  dead,  when  the  mother  stripped  it  and  placed 
it  in  the  water.  If  some  time  had  elapsed  before  immersion,  so  that  the  body 
had  become  cold,  then  the  limbs  would  have  been  found  either  relaxed,  or 
stifiened  in  a  straight  position.  The  persistence  of  this  contracted  state  for 
so  many  days  may  be  explained  by  the  iinmersion  having  taken  place  at  the 
coldest  season  of  the  year. 

The  dead  body  may  be  found  with  some  article  grasped  in  the- hand.  (See 
case,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  1,  464.)  It  may  be  the  hair  of  the  deceased 
or  the  prisoner's  hair  torn  off  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and- on  this  point  an 
important  question  of  identity  may  be  easily  xaised.  {Beg.  v.  Ellison,  Bodmin 
Summer  Assizes,  1845.)  In  a  case  which  was  tried  some  years  since,  a  man 
wajs  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  house,  with  such  injuries 
about  the  head,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  i^e  must  have  been  murdered.  In 
her  right  hand  was  f oimd  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown  hair,  and  in  the 
other  hand  some  grey  hair,  grasped  evidently  in  the  struggle  for  life.  On 
the  morning  following  the  murder,  the  prisoner  went  to  a  hairdresser's  in  the 
town,  and  desired  to  have  his  hair  and  whdakers  cut.     This  man  observed 
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that  the  hair  and  whiskers  had  been  recently  cut,  and  eridently  by  some  oiu; 
unaccustomed  to  hair-butting.     There  was  a  difference  between  the  hair  of 
the  whiskers  and  that  of  the  head,  the  former  haying  turned  grey.    The  hair- 
dresser was  of  opinion,  that  the  hair  found  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  was 
of  the  same  colour  and  kind  as  the  hair  of  the  prisoner.     This,  with  other 
corroborating  circumstances,  led  to  his  conviction.     In  a  case  which  oocorred 
to  Dr.  Marc,  a  woman  was  found  assassinated  in  her  house,  and  when  the 
body  was  discovered,  a  small  snuff-box  was  still  held  firmly  in  one  hand. 
This  proved  that  the  murder  must  have  taken  place  very  suddenly,  and 
without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.  1829, 
1,  465.)     Great  light  is  often  thrown  upon  a  question  of  suicide  or  murder 
by  attention  being  paid  to  these  minute  points  connected  with  a  dead  body. 
It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  65)  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  grasped  in 
the  hand  of  a  person  who  has  destroyed  himself ;  and  when  a  weapon  is  thus 
.  f oimd,  the  fact  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  suicide.     It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  a  murderer  could  simulate  this  condition  after  destroying  the  deceased. 
The  hand  of  a  dead  person,  while  still  warm  and  pliant,  could  not  be  made 
to  grasp  a  weapon  in  the  same  way  as  that  hand  which  had  firmly  held  it  by 
powerful  muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.     At  any  rate,  the 
attempt  to  produce  this  appearance  has  signally  failed.     At  the  trial  of  a  man 
named  Saville,  in  1844,  it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased,  his  wife, 
was  found  dead  with  her  throat  severely  cut,  and   there  was  a  razor,  not 
grasped,  but  lying  loosely  in  her  hand.     There  was  no  blood  upon  the  hand 
which  held  the  razor,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  being  loose,  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  weapon  had  been  placed  there  by  some  person, 
after  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been  cut. 

The  case  of  the  woman  Gardner  (Reg.  v.  Gardner,  C.  C.  C,  Oct.  1862) 
was  marked  by  a  similar  incident.  The  woman  had  died  from  several 
wounds  in  the  throat  which  could  not  have  been  self -inflicted,  and  a  common 
table-knife  was  found  loosely  lying  in  her  right  hand,  with  the  back  of  the 
blade  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  weapon  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  body.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses,  the 
principal  wound  in  the  throat,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  have  been 
infiicted  with  the  right  hand.  This  at  once  proved  that  there  had  been  mur- 
derous interference.  On  these  occasions  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  weapon, 
although  grasped  by  an  allied  suicide  to  infiict  the  death-wound,  may 
either  drop  from  the  hand  or  be  foimd  loosely  in  it,  as  a  result  of  the  relax- 
ation of  the  muscles  in  death.  This  must  be  admitted ;  hence  the  mere  fact 
of  a  weapon  being  found  loose,  shoidd  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  murder, 
unless  other  circumstances — such  as  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  freedom  of 
the  hand  from  blood,  the  position  of  the  body,  &c. — concur  to  prove  that  the 
act  was  not  one  of  suicide.  Kussmaul  asserts  that  the  fact  of  a  weapon, 
whether  a  razor,  knife,  or  pistol,  being  found  firmly  grasped,  should  not  be 
taken  as  any  proof  of  suicide ;  because  if  this  position  be  given  to  the  fingers 
when  in  the  stage  of  relaxation,  they  will  in  that  of  rigidity,  embrace  the 
article  so  closely,  that  it  will  be  difi&cult  to  disengage  it.  He  gives  this  as 
a  mere  surmise,  and  not  as  being  based  on  any  experiment.  That  it  should 
present  itself  as  a  serious  objection  in  practice,  we  must  infer  that  assassins 
are  fully  aware  of  the  forensic  necessity  of  causing  the  hand  of  the  victim 
to  grasp  the  weapon  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  that  they  can  remain  by 
the  corpse  thus  holding  the  hand  clenched,  until  the  fingers  have  stiffened 
with  sufiicient  fimmess  to  retain  it!  Assuming  this  improbable  state 
of  things,  other  circiunstances,  as  in  Gardner^s  case,  may  show  that  the 
weapon  after  all  has  been  placed  in  the  wrong  hand,  or  that  the  blood-marks 
on  it  and  on  the  hand,  have  no  correspondence.     The  difficulty  of  thus  en- 
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dcavouriDg  to  imitate  an  act  of  suicide,  when  the  facts  are  properly  observed 
and  compared,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  case,  which  was  tried  at 
the  Liverpool  Assizes,  1855  {Heg,  v.  Heywood),  The  deceased  in  this  case, 
a  female,  was  found  dead  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut. .  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  wound  was  six  inches  from  right  to  left,  extending  across 
the  throat  to  a  point  under  the  left  ear :  the  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe 
was  severed,  and  the  jugular  vein,  as  well  as  the  muscidar  branches  of  the 
carotid  artery,  were  divided.  The  medical  witnesses  considered  that  the 
wound  in  the  throat  had  not  been  inflicted  by  herself.  It  was  such  a  wound 
as  a  /e/^-handed  person  would  have  inflicted,  and  the  hand  inflicting  it,  as 
weU  as  the  weapon,  coxdd  not  have  escaped  being  marked  with  blood.  It 
appears  that  when  the  body  was  found,  there  was  a  razor  in  the  right  hand, 
not  tightly  held.  The  arms  were  folded  across  the  chest,  the  right  hand 
resting  on  the  left,  the  back  of  the  razor  being  towards  the  person  of  deceased. 
There  was  no  blood  on  the  handSy  arms,  or  chest,  and  only  one  small  spot  on 
the  razor.  There  was  blood  on  the  under-side  of  a  pillow,  and  a  corre- 
^x)nding  stain  on  the  bolster,  showing  that  this  must  have  been  turned  over, 
and  the  head  placed  on  the  clean  side  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  All 
the  circumstances  concurred  in  showing,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
simulate  an  act  of  suicide,  while  the  facts  were  only  consistent;  with  homicide. 
The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  by  the  moral  as  weU  as  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed.  Neither  during  nor 
after  the  cessation  of  rigidity  could  this  spaonodic  condition  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  be  simxdated ;  in  no  case,  it  appears  to  me,  is  it  possible  to  give  an 
appearance  of  grasping,  similar  to  that  which  is  occasionally  found  after  death 
as  a  result  of  cadaveric  spasm  and  rigidity. 

It  is  strange  that  the  discovery  of  a  weapon  thus  held  in  a  dead  hand 
should  have  been  assumed  to  furnish  evidence  of  murder.     The  following 
case  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  worthy  of  notice.     On  July  5,  1835,  a  medical 
man  at  Bordeaux  was  called  to  examine  the  body  of  a  gentleman  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered.     Upon  entering  the  apartment,  which  had  been  left 
undisturbed,  he  found  the  deceased  perfectly  dead,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  the  left  elbow  resting  upon  a  bolster.     His  right  hand, 
which  held  a  recently-discharged  pistol,  rested  upon  the  middle  of  the  right 
thigh,  the  greater  part  of  the  barrel  projecting  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thigh,  so  that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  part  would  apparently  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  floor.     The  buUet,  which  could  not  be 
found,  had  fractured  and  traversed  the  left  parietal  bone,  after  having  torn 
off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face.     The  clothes  of  the  deceased  were  saturated 
with  blood ;  a  large  quantity  had  also  drained  through  the  seat  of  the  chair, 
and  had  formed  a  considerable  clot  on  the  floor.    The  temperature  of  the  body 
indicated  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  dead  above  two  hours ;  and  it  was  at 
about  that  time  that  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  had  been  heard  by  some  of  the 
neighbours.    The  other  facts  ascertained  relative  to  the  case  were  that  the  de- 
ceased, who  waa  about  sixty  years  of  age,  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to 
destroy  himself ;  and  there  was  no  moral  circumstance  which  seemed  likely  to 
have  acted  as  an  exciting  cause,  except  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit  by  a 
favourite  sister,  which,  however,  was  deemed  scarcely  suflScient  to  explain  the 
event.    He  had  a  son,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  lum,  and  slept  in  the  same 
room.   They  were  both  dissipated  in  their  habits.   On  the  morning  of  the  event, 
after  breakfast,  the  son  (according  to  his  own  statement)  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  which  was  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  father;  he  fell  asleep,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  imtil  he  was  aroused  out  of  his  sleep  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol.     The  son  was  accused  of  having  destroyed  his  father,  and 
of  having  placed  the  pistol  in  the  hand  of  his  parent  after  death,  in  order  to 
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lead  to  the  supposition  of  suicide.  This  circumstance  seemed  so  much  the 
more  probable  to  the  police  officers  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  finding 
of  the  body,  since,  when  the  hand  with  the  pistol  was  carefully  carried  to 
the  position  in  which  the  weapon  must  have  been  held  hy  the  deceased  in 
order  to  have  committed  the  fatal  act  himself,  and  the  hand  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  the  pistol  each  time  fell  from  the  band  to 
the  floor.  Besides,  on  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  it  was  «hown  that  the 
son  would  be  benefited  by  the  death  of  the  father. 

The  medical  examiner  having  duly  reflected  on  the  position  in  which  the 
deceased  was  discovered,  satisfactorily  accoimted  for  the  hand  retaining  the 
pistol  after  death  by  the  contractile  state  of  the  muscles,  from  the  effect  of 
volition  at  the  moment  of  death  being  sufliciently  strong  to  prevent  the 
weapon  from  falling.  The  experiments  performed  with  the  hand  and  pistol 
subsequently  were  very  properly  stated  to  be  unsatisfactory;  since,  when 
•  this  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  has  been  once  destroyed  by  much  hand- 
ling, it  could  not  be  restored.  The  specious  argument  thus  founded  upon  a 
popular  error  was,  by  the  tact  of  the  medical  witness,  satisfactorily  refuted. 
The  reporter  of  the  case  candidly  confesses  that,  owing  to  his  having  been 
misled  by  popular  prejudice,  he  was  at  first  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  son  had  been  guilty  of  parricide ;  and  probably  if  a  hasty  and  carelees 
examination  had  been  made,  or  if  the  body  had  been  officiously  interfered 
with,  previously  to  its  being  seen  by  a  medical  man,  the  son  might  have  been 
committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder.  So  soon  as  this  apparently  phy- 
sical proof  of  his  guilt  had  been  explained  away,  it  was  then  seen  that  all 
the  other  circumstances  rebutted  the  presumption  of  homicide.  The  disco- 
very of  a  weapon  so  held,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  possible 
proofs  of  suicide. 

The  postures  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  from  any  cause 
are  discovered  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be  brought  forward  to  support  a 
charge  of  murder,  or,  at  least,  of  criminal  interference;  but  great  care  is 
always  required  in  the  application  of  medical  principles  to  the  elucidation  of 
these  cases,  as  well  as  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  various  pheno- 
mena immediately  preceding  and  following  death. 

As  the  body  becomes  rigid  in  the  position  in  which  it  happens  to  be  on 
cooling,  and  assumes  exactly  the  attitude  6f  the  person  at  the  time  of  death, 
careful  observation  may,  in  some  instances,  show  whether,  in  a  case  of  violent 
death,  it  was  or  was  not  interfered  with  before  rigidity  took  place.  A  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  arose  in  the  following  case.  The  deceased  was  found  lying 
dead  in  the  room  where  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated ;  there  were  marks 
of  blood  in  various  places,  and  the  body  had  evidently  been  removed  from 
the  spot  where  it  had  fallen :  it  had  been  laid  out.  The  clothes  had  been 
tucked  round  it,  and  a  piece  of  black  cloth  had  been  placed  over  the  face.  A 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  body  had  bepn  thus  removed  before  or  after 
rigidity  occurred  ?  As  it  was  f oimd  evenly  laid  out,  the  probability  was, 
that  it  had  been  removed  while  the  limbs  were  pliant ;  and  they  had  then 
become  rigid  in  this  position.  If  a  body  be  removed  during  the  state  of 
rigidity,  it  may  be  in  some  instances  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  still 
rigid  limbs  not  being  adapted  to  the  surface  on  which  the  body  is  foimd 
lying.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  first  effect  of  death,  in  the 
absence  of  cadaveric  spasm,  is  relaxation  of  the  muscles;  the  body  then 
disposes  itself  according  to  the  surface  on  which  it  happens  to  be  lying ;  the 
arms  or  legs  may  be  more  or  less  fixed  or  contorted,  and  become  rigid  in 
the  position  which  they  assumed  by  gravitation  at  the  time  of  death.  The 
lower  "jaw,  if  left  to  itself,  drops  and  becomes  rigid  in  this  position.     Wlien 
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a  body  is  found  rigid,  with  the  members  evenlj  extended,  and  the  jaws 
closed,  this  is,  catteris  paribus^  strongly  indicative  of  interference  while  there 
was  warmth  and  pliancy  in  the  limbs.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body 
is  found  rigid  and  doubled  up,  with  the  limbs  more  or  less  twisted  lying 
on  an  even  surface  like  a  bed,  the  probability  is,  according  to  circum- 
stances, that  the  body  has  been  moved  from  the  spot  in  which  the  person  had 
died,  and  in  which  rigidity  had  supervened.  In  suicidal  hanging,  the  body, 
and  especially  the  extremities,  are  now  and  then  found  twisted  in  a  singular 
manner  around  articles  of  furniture.  In  such  cases,  the  general  muscular 
convulsion,  at  the  moment  of  death,  will  physiologically  explain,  w^hat  to 
uninformed  persons  may  appear  physically  incompatible  with  the  deceased 
having  destroyed  himaftlf^ 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  occasional  importance 
of  these  inquiries.  In  June  1855,  Robert  Eeid  was  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  A  report  of  this  trial 
was  published  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  who,  although  not  a  witness,  gave  his  medico- 
legal assistance  to  the  prisoner.  Among  the  medical  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  conflicting  opinions  was  one  which  referred  to  the  posture  in  which  the 
body  of  the  dec^sed  was  found,  at  half -past  two  o'clock,  on  Saturday,  Septem^- 
ber  20,  1834,  the  day  of  the  supposed  murder.  It  was  thus  described  by  the 
witnesses.  '  She  (deceased)  was  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  nearly 
naked,  with  a  portion  of  the  bed-clothes  wrapt  around  the  lower  part  of  her 
body ;  the  head  erect,  but  inclined  a  little  backwards  and  to  one  side,  the 
face  being  towards  the  bed.  The  left  arm  hung  down  by  her  side,  with  the 
back  of  the  hand  on  the  ground,  the  right  arm  resting  by  the  elbow  on  the 
bed,  and  maintained  iq  the  upright  position  without  any  further  support,  as 
if  she  had  been  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to  her  &ce.  The  legs  were  crossed 
under  the  trunk,  the  left  being  less  protruded  than  the  right.' 

This  extraorduiary  posture  was  presumed  by  all  twho  saw  it  and  by  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  to  be  such,  that  the  deceased  could  not 
have  assumed  it  herself  in  the  act  of  dying ;  and  this  was  rendered  still  less 
probable  when  it  was  considered  that  the  cervical  vertebrae  were  fractured, 
and  one  of  them  was  displaced,  so  that  she  had  probably  died  a  violent  and 
very  sudden  death.  The  attitude  appeared  to  be  also  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition  of  death  from  accident  or  suicide.  The  chief  question 
seems  to  have  been,  whether,  admitting  that  the  prisoner  had  actually  placed 
his  wife  in  this  posture,  the  maintenance  of  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  convul- 
sive spasm,  simidtaneously  occurring  with  death,  or  to  the  supervention  of 
ordinary  cadaveric  rigidity.  If  the  posture  were  admitted  to  have  been  due 
to  cadaveric  rigidity  naturally  supervening,  then  the  inference  would  be  that 
deceased  had  been  dead,  at  least,  some  hours.  The  prisoner  was  proved  to 
have  been  at  home  from  nine  until  haU-past  nine :  the  deceased's  body  was 
discovered  at  two,  and  as  the  prisoner  had  not  been  at  the  house  between 
half -past  nine  and  two,  so  it  followed  that,  supposing  him  to  have  been  guilty, 
he  must  have  committed  the  murder  during  the  half -hour  that  he  was  at  home. 
Hence,  cadaveric  rigidity  must  have  come  on  in  four  hours  and  a  haL£  after 
death.  On  the  other  lumd,  it  was  urged,  that  the  attitude  of  the  body,  and 
the  singular  perpendicular  position  of  the  right  arm,  were  due  to  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  in  a  fit,  at  the  moment  of  death,  persisting  under 
the  form  of  cadaveric  spasm.  The  non-medical  witnesses  stated  that  the 
body  of  the  deceased  when  found  was  perfectly  flexible,  and  the  arms  and 
legs  so  pliant,  that  they  coidd  be  easily  stretched  down ;  indeed,  the  whole 
body  was  so  yielding  as  to  admit  of  its  being  directly  laid  out  at  length  on  the 
iloor.  The  body  was  partially  warm  when  first  found,  but,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the  occurrence  of  rigidity. 
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Oertainlj,  however,  where  a  body  is  warm  and  the  members  are  easily  mored 
from  their  position,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  fixed  posture 
being  due  to  muscular  spasm  than  to  cadaveric  rigidity. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  considered  that  the  posture  of  the  deceased 
was  owing  to  simple  rigidity.  Dr.  Fletcher  attempts  to  explain  the  facts  by 
supposing  that  the  deceased  had  probably  fallen  in  a  fit  while  getting  out  of 
bed,  during  the  absence  of  the  prisoner ;  admitting  that  the  prisoner  might 
on  his  entrance,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  have  attempted  to  raise  the  body,  and 
thus  have  given  the  erect  position  to  the  trunk,  while  the  perpendicular 
position  of  the  arm  was  entirely  due  to  spasm.  It  was  urged  that  the  woman 
had  been  previously  subject  to  slight  paralysiB  and  convulsive  fits,  and  that 
the  occurrence  of  a  fit,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  unlikely.  The  posi- 
tion was  not  such  as  we  might  suppose  a  body  to  assume  when  a  person  has 
died  under  a  cataleptic  seizure.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  considered  to  be  im- 
probable that  the  prisoner  could  have  placed  the  deceased  in  the  attitude  in 
which  she  was  discovered,  admitting  her  to  have  died  in  any  other  posture — 
since  at  the  time  he  did  it,  the  body  must  have  been  either  rigid  or  not.  If  it 
were  rigid,  he  could  not  esusily  have  bent  the  members  from  the  position  which 
they  had  ah-eady  assumed ;  and  if  it  were  not  rigid,  he  must  have  used  arti- 
ficial means  to  keep  the  members  and  trunk  in  the  extraordinary  position  in 
which  they  were  found :  for  it  was  not  likely  that  he  woidd  have  purposdy 
held  her  head  and  arm  in  such  a  singular  attitude,  until  her  body  had  become 
fixed.  Indeed,  in  order  to  accompli^  this,  he  must  have  waited  until  it  had 
become  cold,  whereas  it  is  stated  to  have  been  found  with  some  warmth 
and  pliancy  about  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  reason 
for  so  doing,  since  he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  medical  difficulty  connected 
with  it. 

The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  because  it  was  not 
satisfactorily  made  out  that  he  had  really  caused  his  wife's  death.  The  state 
in  which  the  deceased  was  found,  created  a  presumption  that  she  had 
died  from  natural  causes  not  long  before  the  discovery  of  her  body ;  there- 
fore, at  some  time  between-half  past  nine  and  two,  and  while  the  prisoner  was 
absent  from  the  house.  The  account  of  this  case,  as  given  by  Dr.  Fletcher, 
is  of  course  made  out  in  the  most  favoiurable  way  for  fiie  prisoner.  Having 
been  employed  as  medical  counsel  on  the  occasion,  he  suggested  many  inge- 
nious explanations  for  circimistances  which  were  certainly  very  strong  against 
the  prisoner.  The  verdict  of  *  not  proven '  sufliciently  attests  the  opinion  of 
the  jury ;  and  had  the  medical  evidence  respecting  ^e  cause  of  death  from 
violence  been  a  little  more  clearly  made  out,  ^ere  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the 
prisoner  would  have  been  convicted. 

Whether  this  was  a  case  of  death  from  natural  causes,  or,  as  allied,  from 
an  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  we  must  regard  the  attitude  in  which  the 
body  was  discovered  as  very  unusual.  There  were  difliculties  in  the  way  of 
an  explanation,  whether  we  suppose  the  prisoner  to  have  interfered  or  not 
with  the  position  of  his  wife's  body.  Had  a  proper  examination  been  made 
by  medical  men  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  neighbours,  some  of  these 
difficulties  would  not  probably  have  existed.  With  a  fracture  of  the  denti- 
form process,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrae,  it  is  not  likely, 
unless  the  body  had  been  supported  mechanically  by  the  clothes  which  it  is 
said  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  dragged  off  the  bed  with  it,  that 
a  person  so  injured  would  die  in  the  attitude  in  which  the  deceased  was  dis- 
covered, or  that  she  could  have  had  the  power  to  assume  it  spontaneously 
after  such  a  severe  injury  to  the  spinal  column.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
body  would  have  been  found  lying  on  the  floor. 
A  question  was  raised  upon  this  trial  respecting  the  duration  of  muscular 
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spasm  after  death :  and  this  m&j  become  at  some  future  time,  a  point  upon 
which  a  medical  witness  maj  be  required  to  express  an  opinion.  There  is 
but  little  doubt,  from  numerous  collateral  &cts,  that  it  may  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  death  and  even  pass  into  cadaveric  rigidity,  t.  e.  the 
posture  assumed  by  a  limb  from  spasm  at  the  moment  of  death,  may  be 
retained  as  the  posture  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  supposing  the  body  not  to  have 
been  disturbed.  An  instance  is  reported,  in  which  a  drowned  subject,  aft^r 
having  remained  in  water  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  was  drawn  up  with 
his  hands  still  grasping  firmly  the  cable  of  a  vessel,  which  he  had  caught 
'hold  of  in  the  act  of  drowning.  The  bodies  of  persons  drowned  in  a  common 
accident,  are  found  not  tmfrequently  after  twenty-four  hours  firmly  locked 
together  by  their  arms,  when  ts^kesa  out  of  water  cold  and  rigid.  In  persons 
who  die  tmder  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  in  cholera  and 
tetanuB,  whether  from  natural  causes  or  the  effects  of  stryehnia,  the  state  of 
spasm  is  sometimes  preserved  after  death  and  passes  into  rigidity. 

The  attitude  in  which  a  dead  body  is  found  rigid,  may  easily  give  rise  to  an 
enoneons  suc|)icion  of  murder.  The  following  case  has  been  reported  by 
M.  Marc : — The  deceased,  Oourbon,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch;  his  head  was 
bent  upon  his-  chest,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  was  so  curved,  that  the 
whole  weight  was  borne  by  the  neck.  The  body  was  very  rigid,  but  there 
were  some  slight  traces  of  warmth  when  it  was  f  otmd.  On  inspection  there 
were  all  the  appearances  of  apoplexy,  and  the  deceased  was  well  known  to 
have  been  of  drunken  habits.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  two  persons  were 
convicted  of  murder  upon  some  loose  evidence — ^principally  on  the  ground 
that  the  unnatural  position  in  which  the  deceased's  body  was  found  could  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  murderous  interference.  The  accused  were 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life ;  but  after  two  years'"  punishment,  a  proper 
medical  investigation  of  the  facts  was  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  they 
were  discharged.  The  evidence  established  that  the  deceased  had  died  of 
apoplexy ;  and  that  the  body  had  assumed  the  peculiar  position  in  which  it 
was  discovered  owing  to  the  deceased  having  fallen  into  the  ditch  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  by  which  he  was  rendered  helpless  and  incapable  of  extricating 
himself.  (*  Ami.  d'Hyg/  1832,  1,  569.)  While  rigidity  may  sometimes  in- 
dicate murder,  or  some  form  of  violent  death,  by  fixing  the  body  in  a  position 
which  it  could  not  naturally  have  assumed^  and  which  cannot  be  eaEiily  altered 
during  the  rigid  state,  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  give  an  undue  import- 
ance  to  this  sign  of  death  as  a  proof  of  violent  usage^  This  caution  is  espe- 
cially required  in  the  cases  of  drunkards^  for  the  bedy  of  a  person  who  dies 
in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  may  be  found  contorted  and  disposed  in  a  way  which 
might  be  apparently  incompatible  with  accident  or  suicide. 

4.  Muscular  Ihsitabilitt. — ^In  order  to  determine  the  reality  of  death,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  test  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  by  the  application  of 
an  electric  current.  If  a  voluntary  muscle  laid  bare  for  this  purpose,  does 
not  contract  under  the  application  of  this  stimulus,  the  inference  is  that  the 
person  is  dead ;  but  if  it  should  contract  under  these  circimistances,  it  furnishes 
no  proof  that  the  person  is  living,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  the  heart  and  involimtary  muscles,  which  are 
readily  affected  by  a  mechanical  stimulus  soon  after  death,  lose  their  irritability 
or  power  of  contraction,  even  under  a  galvanic  current,,  much  sooner  than  the 
vd^tary  muscles.  As  a  result  either  of  disease  on  esiiaustion,  of  the  action 
of  certain  poisons^  or  of  the  effect  of  lightning,i  the  irritability  of  the  whole 
muscular  system  may  be  entirely  destroyed  at  the  time  of  death ;  in  these 
cases  no  stimulus  would  excite  muscular  contraction.  Under  these  circum- 
rigidity  and  putrefaction  so  rapidly  follow,  that  the  application  of 
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electricity  for  additional  evidence  would  be  supesfluoiia.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
certain  cases,  as  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man,  whose  caae  is  recorded  by 
Nysten,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  mB.j  remain  for  twenty-six  hours  after 
death.  In  short  it  is  now  known,  that  until  cadaveric  rigidity  commences  in 
the  body,  muscular  irritability  is  retained.  When  this  commences  it  begins 
to  disappear.  Contractility  of  the  muscles  under  the  current  would,  therefore, 
prove  either  that  the  person  was  living,  or  that  the  body  was  in  the  first  stage 
of  death.  All  the  muscles  do  not  retain  this  irritability  under  the  electric 
stimulus  for  the  same  length  of  time,  nor  do  they  all  lose  at  once  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  contraction.  One  degree  of  stimulus  may  es:eite  them,  while 
another  may  not.  According  to  Dr.  Ben^  Jones  living  muscle  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  while  dead  muscle  is  acid. 

Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  has  shown  by  numerous  experiments  on  the 
recently  dead  body,  that  post-mortem  contractility  may  be  excited  by  alight 
blows  on  the  muscles  given  with  the  hand  or  any  weapon,  and  thus  electricity 
may  be  dispensed  with.  When  the  arm  of  a  recently  dead  person  was  ex- 
tended  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  a  blow  over  the  biceps  muscle,  not  suf- 
ficient to  injure  a  living  person,  caused  the  forearm  to  bend,  carrying  the  band 
to  the  chest  repeatedly.  In  &ct,  before  rigidity  set  in,  the  arm  of  this  corpse, 
by  the  mere  effect  of  slight  blows,  performed  supination,  pronation,  and 
flexion  most  perfectly.  This  effect  of  slight  mechanical  violence  is  most  dis- 
tinctly observed  within  half  an  hour,  b«t  Dr.  Dowdier  has  seen  it  manifested 
as  late  as  six  or  seven  hours,  after  death  I  It  disappears  when  rigidity  sets  in. 
(*  Experimental  Researches  on  Post-mortem  Contra^Btility,'  by  Bennet  Dowler, 
New  York,  1846,  p.  ^1.) 

It  is  a  curious  &^t  that  the  blood  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
post-mortem  contractility  of  the  muscles,  because  when  the  limb  was  severed 
from  the  trunk,  and  drained  of  its  blood,  its  action  was  not  thereby  diminished. 
(^  Am.  J.  Med.  Sc.,'  Oct*  1843,  p.  440.)  Contractions  as  the  result  of  slight 
blows  were  observed  in  forty-three  cases.  The  contractions  were  in  many 
cases  so  forcible,  as  to  cause  a  heavy  weight  to  be  lifted  by  the  limb  in  which 
they  occurred.  The  integrity  of  the  corpse  was  not  necessary ;  they  were 
excited  some  houi^  after  the  dissection  of  the  body,  and  after  the  limbs  were 
severed  from  the  trunk.  Dr.  Dowler  considers  that  these  muscular  contrac- 
tions have  occurred  spontaneously  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Spontaneous 
movements  in  a  corpse  have  been  seen  after  death  from  cholera  (case  by  Mr. 
Rumsey,  p.  11),  and  the  same  may  take  place  after  death  from  yellow  fever 
and  other  diseases.  Dr.  Dowler  suggests  that  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  limbs  of  bodies  sometimes  observed  after  death,  which  have  given  rise 
to  tales  of  premature  interment,  may  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  spon- 
taneous post-mortem  contractions,  depending  on  the  long  retention  of  muscular 
irritability  in  a  high  d^ree.  Haller  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  order  o£ 
cessation  of  this  irritability  in  different  muscles  after  death.  Many  physiolo- 
gists since  his  time  have  also  occupied  themselves  with  this  question.  Haller 
found  that  it  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  stimulus  employed :  thus  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  was  excited  by  mechanical  agents  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  part  of  the  muscular  system ';^a  circumstance  which  was  sup- 
posed to  accoimt  for  the  reports  of  persons  having  been  dissected  alive,  to  be 
found  recorded  in  some  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  an  accidental 
puncture  by  the  knife  or  forceps  having  given  rise  to  contractions  of  this 
organ.  But  to  admit  this  explanation,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  was 
inspected  within  one  or  two  hours  after  death. 

Nysten  concluded  from  his  observations  that  the  successive  disappearance  of 
muscular  irritability  in  the  bodies  of  decapitated  persons  took  place  in  the 
following  order : — 1.  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.     2.  The  stomach  and 
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intestinies.      8.    The  urinary  bladder.      4.    The  right  ventricle.     5.    The 
cesophagus.     6.  The  irifi ;  and  7.  The  volimtary  muscles  of  the  body. 

The  power  of  making  the  muscles  contract  under  the  electric  current,  has 
been  found  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual died.  When  it  ^was  such  as  to  exhaust  the  strength,  the  time  was  very 
short.  From  experiments  performed  at  La  Charite,  it  appeared  that  in  death 
from  peritonitis,  irritability  ceased  in  about  three  hours ;  in  phthisis,  scirrhus, 
and  cancer,  in  from  three  to  six  hours ;  in  death  from  profuse  haemorrhage, 
or  from  mortal  leisons  of  the  heart,  in  about  nine  hours-;  in  apoplexy  with 
paralysis,  in  twelve  hours-;  and  in  low  fevers  and  pneumonia,  the  irritability 
disappeared  in  from  ten  to  ^fifteen  hours.  In  these  experiments,  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  alone  >were  examined ;  since  it  is  upon  these,  should  the 
necessity  ever  occur,  tibat  a  practitioner  must  operate.  Although  the  periods 
are  thus  laid  down  in  figures,  yet  the  results  must  be  regarded  only  in  the 
light  of  approximations  to  the  truth. 

We  have  now  to  apply  these  different  data,  connected  with  death  and  the 
changes  in  the  dead  body,  to  the  solution  of  some  medico-legal  ques- 
tions— such  as  the  reality  of  death  and  the  period  at  which  death  has  taken 
place. 

Ths  Reality  of  Death. — This  question,  of  course,  can  only  be  raised  in 
the  period  preceding  the  occurrence  of  putrefection  ;  therefore  our  observa- 
tions on  this  point  may  be  restricted  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  The 
question,  indeed,  might  be  passed  over  altogether  as  unimportant,  were  it  not 
that  many  men  ranking  high  in  the  profession  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  subject ;  and  have  thought  themselves  jistified,  from  their  observations, 
in  declaring  that  premature  interment  was  not  unfrequently  the  means  of  con- 
signiog  living  individuals  to  the  tomb.  There  is  something  terrible  in  a<knitting 
the  bare  possiblity  of  such  an  event ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  reject  the 
supposition,  without  examining  the  numerous  cases  which  have  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  it.  In  the  work  of  M.  Fontenelle,  published  some  yeai^s 
since,  forty-nx  cases  are  recorded,  either  of  the  premature  interment  of  the 
living,  or  of  apparent  being  mistaken  for  real  death.  From  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  these  cases,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  derived  from  such  soui*ces,  as  to  render  them  perfectly  inadmissible  as 
evid^ice  of  what  M.  Fontenelle  so  strenuously  endeavours  to  prove.  He  has 
collected  these  cases  from  every  source,  whether  scientific  or  not,  from  the 
time  of  Plutarch  downwards.  This  veiy  circumstance  would  make  reasonable 
men  distrust  those  instances  of  supposed  death  which  are  undoubtedly 
authentic,  did  not  the  facts  appear  explicable  on  the  most  common  physio- 
logical principles. 

The  fears  which  works  like  that  of  M.  Fontenelle  are  likdy  to  excite, 
respecting  prematine  interment,  have  been  kept  up  by  other  French  writers. 
M.  Carr6  maintained  that  there  was  no  certain  sign  of  death  but  putrefaction ; 
and  that  no  body  &oidd  undergo  interment  until  this  process  had  become 
plunly  manifested.  According  to  this  gentleman,  a  presumption  of  death  may 
be  deduced  from  a  great  number  of  signs ;  a  probability,  from  the  combination 
of  some  of  the  most -important,  such  as  the  coUapse  of  the  eyes,  and  especially 
cadaveric  rigidity ;  liut  absolute  certainty  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  occur- 
lence  of  the  putrefactive  process.  Like  other  terrorists,  M.  Carr^  attacked 
esch  sign  of  death  individually,  but  he  ignored  the  fact,  that  a  judgment  in 
proper  hands  was -always  formed  from  a  combination  of  many  signs  or  con- 
ditions ;  and  medical  men  are  not  responsible  for  the  results,  wnen  the  decision 
of  an  important  question  of  this  kind  is  entrusted  to  ignorant  and  uneducated 
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persons.  A  petition  was,  on  one  occasion,  presented  to  the  French  Giamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  the  petitioner  declared  that  he  had  known  six- interments 
of  living  persons  to  have  taken  place  within  a  period  of  eight  months  I 
Resting  on  similar  authority,  M.  Carr^  asserts  thsU;  since  1833-  there  have 
been  forty«six  cases  of  premature  burial.  Among  these,  twenty-one  persona 
returned  to  life  at  the  time  they  were  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth :  nine 
recovered  owing  to  the  affectionate  attentions  of  their  relatives :  four  from  the 
accidental  falling  of  the  coffins :  two  from  a  feeling  of  suffocation  in  th^ 
coffins :  three  from  the  punctures  of  pins  in  fastening  the  shrouds :  and  seven 
from  unusual  delay  in  the  funerals :  and,  it  is  added,  after  this  marvellouB 
recital,  that  the  decease  of  all  these  individuals  was  officially  attested  I  A 
statistical  calculation  is  then  made  by  him  from  the  deaths  which  occur 
annually  in  Paris,,  of  the  average  number  of  persons  who  were  likely  to  be 
buried  alive. 

Statements  of  this  kind  can  only  be  received  with  incredulity,  since  no 
particulars  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested  are  given.  The  cases  of 
alleged  premature  interment  that  have  yet  been  adduced,  will  not  bear  a 
close  examination,  as  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  idle  tales  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  persons  with  the  usual  amount  of  exaggeration.  In  this 
country  we  have  no  official  attestation  of  d^th  by  specially  appointed 
persons ;  but  if  the  account  given  by  M.  Carr^  be  true,  we  have  no  reason 
to  r^ret  the  absence  of  this  system ;  since  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  searchers  of  London  in  the  worst  days  of  the  plague, 
when  bodies  were  indiscriminately  thrown  into  laige  pits  soon  after  death, 
greater  negligence  could  have  been  shown  than  that  which  is  here  alleged 
to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  French  officials  in  modem  times. 

Cases  have  undoubtedly  presented  themselves  in  which  persons  labouring 
imder  concussion,  ByncopOj  catalepsy,  hysteria,  or  lifelessness  from  exhaustion, 
have  been  pronounced  dead  by  ignorant  and  iminformed  bystanders,  merely 
because  there  happened  to  be  inanimation,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  no 
outward  signs  of  respiration  or  circulation.  If  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
life  or  death  was  always  left  to  such  persons,  and  interments  were  to  follow 
in  a  few  hoiu*s  upon  their  dictation,-  there  is  no  doubt  that  living  bodies 
would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  premature  •burial.  But  this  can  rarely 
happen  in  any  civilized  country  of  Europe,  and  then  only  as  the  result  of  gross 
and  culpable  n^lect.  In  France  the  law  ordains  that  every  death  must  be 
verified  by  a  medical  officer ;  and  no  interment  shall  take  place  imtil  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  death*  This  rule,  it  is  said. 
appHes  only  to  Paris  and  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  France.  No  post-mortem 
examination  dioidd  be  made,  and  no  interment  take  place,  until  after  a  certi- 
ficate of  death  has  been  issued  by  the  proper  medical  officer.  A  similar  law 
prevails  in  Naples  and  in  Portu^ :  but  Fontenelle  states  that  in  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  bodies  are  sometimes  interred  within  ^t;«  or  six 
hours  after  death.  In  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the 
dead  are  rarely  buried  until  after  the  lapse  o£  three  days,  a  period  being  fixed 
by  law,  before  iniiich  interment  cannot  take  place.  In  this  country  there  are 
no  legal  provisions  relative  to  the  period  of  interment ;  but,  except  under 
severe  and  continuous  epidemics,  the  dead  are  rarely  buried  until  after  the 
lapse  of  from  one  to  five  days.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  r^^olation  if 
every  dead  body  were  seen  and  examined  by  a  medical  man  twenty-four 
hours  after  death,  and  the  fact  of  death  were  officially  attested  by  him  accor- 
ding to  circumstances.  The  defect  of  the  continental  system  is,  that  a  medical 
opinion  may  be  given  at  any  time  after  the  supposed  decease,  and  there  may 
be  occasionally  great  negligence  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Still  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that,  except  imdier  the  most  cuJj^ble  neglect,>  persons  can 
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incur  tlie  liak  of  being  buried  alive,  when  the  body  has  been  kept  at  least 
twentj-f our  hours  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  decease.  It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Salignac-Fenelon,  that  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  mortuary  houses  hare  been  established  in  Germany,  no  body  has  ever 
been  restored  to  life,  although  during  that  time  no  fewer  than  46,000  bodies 
had  been  deposited  therein  Q  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  317).  Such  establish- 
ments are  therefore  not  required  for  this  purpose,  if  ordinary  .care  is  employed 
in  making  an  examination  (/  Ann.  d'Hyg.^  1848,  1,  107). 

This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  investigations  in  France.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  298).  The  results  depend  not  on  the  establishment 
of  mortuaries,  but  on  the  care  taken  in  the  attestation  of  death  by  the 
appointed  medical  officers.  The  same  care  given  to  every  case  of  aUeged 
deaths  woidd  of  course  be  attended  with  similar  results,  whether  the  dead 
body  is  placed  in  a  mortuary  or  not.  When  a  death  has  not  been  properly 
attested  by  a  medical  man,  a  mistake  onay  be  made.  A  case  of  this  kind,  on 
which  M.  Devergie  has  made  an  elaborate  report  ('Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1870, 
2,  310),  occurred  recently  near  Morlaix,  in  France.  A  woman  died,  as  it  was 
supposed,  from  cholera.  She  was  seen  while  iU  by  a  medical  man,  but  not 
after  the  supposed  death.  She  was  placed  in  a  coffin  in  an  hour,  and  buried 
in  sixteen  hours.  During  the  interment  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  coffin. 
Time  was  lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  and  the  coffin  was  not  opened 
until  he  arrived.  The  shroud  was  found  twisted  and  folded  about  the  neck 
and  feet,  as  if  struggles  had  been  made,  and  there  was  a  quantity  of  liquid  on 
it,  which  had  issued  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  during  efforts  made  to 
breathe.  The  body  was  warm  and  not  rigid :  there  was  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  muscles :  the  hand  was  translucent  to  light,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  had  not  completely  ceased  I  Efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  the  person, 
but  without  success.  These  conditions  are  consistent  with  death  from  cholera, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last.  If  the  medical  officer  was  correct  in  his 
obflerration,  this  person  had  really  been  buried  alive. 

This  and  other  cases  were  made  the  subject  of  a  petition  to  the  French 
Senate  in  January,  1869,  and  subsequently  remitted  to  M.  Devergie  for  a 
report.  He  convincingly  proved  that  the  catastrophe  was  owing  to  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law.  There  had  been  no  medical  attestation  of  death.  The 
relatives  were  over-anxious  to  bury  the  supposed  corpse,  probably  from  fear  of 
contagion ;  and  not  having  any  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  body,  they  were  in 
haste  to  remove  it  from  the  house. 

The  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  kind  is  not  to  discover  some  certain  sign  of 
death  to  guide  ignorant  persons,  for  it  would  be  always  dangerous  to  give 
them  a  power  of  judging,  but  to  enforce  strictly  the  rule  that  no  body  shall 
be  buried  except  on  a  medical  certificate  of  death  and  its  cause  I  Mortuaries 
would  be  useful  in  poor  districts  for  the  reception  of  bodies  after  verification 
of  death,  until  interment  can  take  place ;  but  not  on  the  ground  that  there 
are  no  means  of  determining  the  reality  of  death  before  putrefaction  has 
taken  place. 

Non-professional  -persons  may  readily  mistake  a  state  of  insensibility  for 
death,  and  in  acting  upon  this  belief,  may  lead  to  the  death  of  a  living  person. 
Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  labouring  under  concussion,  while 
on  board  a  vesseL  He  was  supposed  by  his  brother  and  the  captain  to  be 
dead  or  dying,  and  without  being  able  to  make  any  movement  to  indicate 
that  he  was  alive  and  understood  their  conversation,  he  heard  them  discussing 
the  question  whether  his  body  should  be  buried  at  sea  or  carried  on  to 
Rotterdam.  Fortunately  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted.  Dr.  Druitt 
reports  two  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  A  gentleman  who  was  most 
severely  affected  with  cholera  in  India,  told  him  that  when  the  disease  had 
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gained  the  complete  mastery  over  bim,  he  lay  utterly  depriyed  of  speech  and 
motion,  whilst  he  could  distinctly  hear  his  attendants,  who  conceived  him  to 
be  insensible,  speculate  on  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  they  judged  to  be 
very  near  at  hand.  He  then,  besides  being  speechless,  became  blind  and  deaf ; 
but  although  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external  world, 
and  in  common  language  insensible,  he  still  retained  his  consciousness  and 
self-possession,  and  reflected  on  his  apparently  inevitable  death.  Afterwards 
he  lost  all  thought  and  consciousness,  and  remained  thus  on  the  very  threshold 
of  death  for  some  hours ;  his  recovery  being  an  instance  of  the  capriciousness 
of  this  terrible  disease,  which  so  often  sets  all  medical  calculations  at  defiance, 
causing  the  living  to  appear  as  if  dead,  and  sometimes  imparting  to  the  dead 
the  heat  and  spontaneous  movements  of  the  living  body.  The  other  case  was 
that  of  a  boy,  set.  6^,  the  son  of  a  milliner  in  Regent  Street.  He  had  the 
small-pox,  was  pronounced  dead,  and  his  body  was  put  into  a  cofBn.  After 
some  hoiu*8,  he  became  conscious,  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother,  who  sat  by 
the  coffin,  and  he  essayed  to  speak ;  but,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  was  unable 
to  make  any  movement  or  sound  to  show  that  he  was  alive.  At  last,  how- 
ever, his  mother's  attention  was  drawn  to  some  apparent  change  in  the 
features  :  she  watched  him  narrowly,  perceived  the  lips  to  quiver,  and  soon 
he  was  able  faintly  to  articulate  a  wish  for  wine  ('  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,* 
April,  1844,  p.  355).  These  two  cases  have  led  the  reporter  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  the  hasty  interment  of  the  living  as  dead,  while  the  unfor- 
tunate person  is  conscious  of  his  condition,  but  unable  to  communicate  his 
feelings  to  others.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  made  by  medical 
men.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences,  no  mtennent 
should  be  allowed  to  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  at 
the  least,  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  death ;  and  not  even  then,  except 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner  who  has  examined  the  body. 
At  present  the  cause  of  death  is  certified,  and  a  body  cannot  be  buried 
except  upon  the  certificate  of  the  registrar ;  but  the  medical  attendant  has  it 
in  his  power  to  give  this  certificate  without  seeing  or  examining  the  body  of 
the  deceased  at  that  period  after  death  which  is  necessary  for  the  clear 
development  of  the  signs  of  dissolution.  Hence,  unless,  as  it  commonly 
happens,  the  interment  be  delayed  by  the  relatives  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
the  least,  there  might  be  a  risk  of  prematurely  consigning  a  Hving  person  to 
the  grave. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  as  in  the  time  of  the  cholera, 
a  provision  was  made,  that  interments  i^ould  not  be  delayed  beyond  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  death  had  taken  place  from  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  bodies  were  interred  during  the  raging  of  the  epidemic  within 
eight  or  ten  hours  after  apparent  death.  One  instance  was  communicated  to 
me  where  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  pitched  cloth  and  buried  within  six  hours 
after  the  signs  of  life  had  ceased.  This  is  assuredly  a  most  condemnable 
practice,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  deceased  has  not  been  attended  by  a 
medical  practitioner.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  body  be  buried 
within  a  shorter  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  death  has  taken  place 
from  chronic  disease,  or  without  any  obvious  and  satisfactory  cause.  No 
possible  mischief  can  result  to  the  living  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  practice ; 
while  it  would  effectually  guard  against  premature  interment  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  In  assigning  twenty-four  hours,  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
average  period;  there  are  cases  in  which  the  most  striking  phenomena  of 
death,  such  as  coldness  and  rigidity,  may  manifest  themselves  within  a  much 
shorter  time  than  this,  and  in  such  cases  a  medical  opinion  may  be  given 
without  any  difficulty.  No  coroner's  inquest  should  be  held  upon  a  body 
until  twenty -four  hours  after  death.     I  have  heard,  however,  of  one  instance 
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in  which  an  inquest  was  held  on  a  bodj  half  an  hour  only  after  the  apparent 
cessation  of  life. 

If  we  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse  after  the  supposed  death,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  question,  whether  a  person  is  really  dead  even 
before  any  of  those  changes,  which  arise  from  putrefaction,  have  manifested 
themselves.  The  circumstances  on  which  we  may  rely  as  furnishing  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  death,  are  the  following: — 1.  The  absence  of  circulation 
and  respiration  for  at  least  an  hour,  the  stethoscope  being  employed  if  neces- 
sary ;  2.  llie  gradual  cooling  of  the  body,  the  trunk  remaining  warm 
while  the  members  are  cold ;  and  8.  As  the  body  cools,  the  gradual  super- 
vention of  a  rigid  state  of  the  nniscles,  successively  attacking  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  and  idtimately  spreading  through  the  whole  muscular  system. 

When  these  conditions  are  observed,  the  proof  of  death  is  conclusive ;  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  widt  for  any  sign  of  putrefaction.  These  changes  are  as  cer- 
tainly the  forerunners  of  putrefaction  as  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  itself 
the  forerunner  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  body.  I  believe  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  resuscitation  after 
rigidity  had  once  commenced  in  a  body.  During  the  raging  of  epidemics,  if 
additional  evidence  be  required  for  early  burial,  it  might  be  obtained  by 
exposing  a  superficial  muscle  to  the  galvanic  stimulus.  If  the  fibres  do  not 
contract,  deatJi  i»  certain.  If  they  do,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  person  can  be 
restored  to  active  life ;  but  furtner  time  may  be  allowed  before  the  body  is 
committed  to  the  grave. 

So  much  alarm  exists  in  some  continental  states  relative  to  premature  in- 
terments, that  there  are  attached  to  the  cemeteries  of  some  great  cities  apart- 
ments, kept  at  a  high  temperature,  where  the  bodies  of  the  recently  dead  are 
deposited,  and  closely  watched  until  putrefaction  commences.  Assistants  are 
at  hand  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  reviving  those  who  may  show  any  in- 
dication of  returning  life.  Such  institutions  must  be  regarded  as  superfluous 
when  ordinary  care  is  taken  by  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  person.  I  have  not 
met  vnth  any  instance  in  'wiiich  a  body  laid  out  in  them  was  resuscitated  after 
there  had  been  a  proper  verification  of  death.  In  the  following  case  death 
was  only  apparent,  but  the  fact  created  no  difiiculty.  In  December  1830, 
M.  Ancelon  was  called  to  see  a  woman,  set.  84,  and  was  informed  on  his 
arrival  that  she  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half-an-hour.  On  examination, 
no  signs  of  respiration  could  be  detected,  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  the  skin 
was  livid,  the  belly  soft  and  fiaccid,  and  the  arms  and  legs  were  cold.  It 
appeared  that  the  woman  had  suffered  from  uterine  hsemorrhage  up  to  the 
time  of  her  supposed  death.  He  removed  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  at 
this  time  a  bubble  of  air  was  observed  to  escape  from  the  mouth  of  the 
woman.  On  clearing  the  uterus,  signs  of  life  were  gradually  manifested  by 
the  woman.  The  respiration,  indicated  at  first  by  air-bubbles,  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another  on  the  lips,  slowly  returned;  the  circulation  was  also 
reestablished.  She  did  not  recover  her  intelligence  for  three  days  (*  Monthly 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1864,  and  *  American  Jour.  Med.  Sci.*  Jan.  1855,  p. 
268).  This  woman  was  not  dead,  but  in  a  prolonged  B3rncope  from  excessive 
haemorrhage.  Auscultation  was  not  resorted  to,  or  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
might  probably  have  been  heard,  although  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt. 

In  a  few  remarkable  cases  of  an  authentic  character  the  process  of  putre- 
facdon  has  been  considerably  retarded,  and  coldness  and  rigidity  have  not 
manifested  themselves  in  the  ordinary  course.  Such  cases  of  apparent  death 
would  necessarily  give  rise  to  doubt ;  the  phenomena  observed  were  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  traces  of  molecular  life  persisting  in  the  body 
after  active  life  had  entirely  ceased.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  cases 
was  reported  some  years  since  in  Hufeland's  '  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine.* 
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A  young  man,  who  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital  of  Paderbom  in  Pmaeda, 
died,  as  it  was  supposed,  under  83rmptoms  of  phthisis,  but  not  of  a  well- 
marked  character.  He  had  reoentlj  recovered  from  an  attack  of  ague.  The 
cause  of  death  appears  to  have  been  obscure,  and  after,  as  it  was  bdiered,  he 
had  expired,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  the  physicians  thought 
they  detected  for  some  minutes  an  irregular  beating  of  the  pulse.  Some 
woimds  and  cauterications  were  made  on  die  body  witibout  arousing  him,  and 
on  the  third  and  fourth  days  these,  it  is  said,  had  passed  into  a  state  of  sup- 
puration. On  the  fifth  day  his  right  hand  turned  back  and  closed;  from  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  day  a  clammy  perspiration  was  perceived  upon  the  skin,  and 
some  vesicles  containing  serum  were  formed  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  During 
this  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  respiration  or  circulation,  and  the 
limbs,  although  cold,  were  pliant  and  flexible.  The  forehead  was  funrowed 
with  vertical  wrinkles,  and  the  countenance  had  an  expression  not  usually 
observed  in  a  dead  body.  On  the  eighteenth  day  the  lips  presented  their 
usual  red  colour,  and  although  the  body  was  lying  during  this  time  in  a 
warm  room,  there  was  no  disagreeable  odoiu*  and  no  cadaveric  ecchymosis. 
On  the  twentieth  day,  the  signs  of  putrefaction  first  became  apparent,  leaving 
then  no  doubt  of  the  reaUty  of  dea£h.  As  a  report  of  this  case  was  published 
in  a  medical  journal  of  repute,  although  the  details  are  imperfectly  given,  it 
may  be  considered  authentic.  As  such,  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  has 
already  been  anticipated.  The  ordinary  signs  of  death,  t. «.,  slow  cooling 
and  progressive  rigidity,  were  not  observed.  Further,  when  the  body  was 
exposed  to  conditions  favourable  to  putrefaction,  the  changes  indicative  of 
this  process  are  stated  not  to  have  been  manifested  for  a  period  of  twenty 
days.  Such  a  case  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  was  thus  treated  by  the 
hospital  officials.  The  body  was  neither  inspected  nor  buried,  but  simply 
watched  until  death  was  made  certain  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  putre- 
faction. Had  this  patient  &Ilen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  nurses  or  at- 
tendants instead  of  professional  men,  it  is  probable  that  the  body  might  have 
been  consigned  to  the  grave  in  two  or  three  days.  Although,  as  the  event 
subsequently  proved,  this  would  not  have  furnished  another  instance  of  the 
premature  interment  of  a  living  person,  yet  the  proper  course  in  all  doubtful 
cases  is  to  wait  until  that  doubt  has  been  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  obvious  signs  of  decomposition. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  occurred  at  Deptford  in  1844.  A 
youth  died  suddenly,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  body  showing  no  signs  of 
decomposition  after  several  days,  it  was  believed  by  the  friends  tht^  the 
deceased  was  in  a  trance.  The  body  was  seen  by  several  medical  men,  and 
they,  in  spite  of  some  unusual  phenomena,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
youth  was  really  dead.  Some  days  after  death  the  features  acquired  a  natural 
character,  and  there  was  no  change  indicative  of  conmiencing  putrefaction. 
The  body  retained  its  general  appearance  for  twenty-eight  days ;  but  several 
medical  men  who  saw  it  at  this  period  agreed  that  decomposition  had  begun. 
It  was  not  untU  thirty-five  days  after  death  that  the  friends  wotdd  allow  an 
inspection  to  be  made,  and  it  was  then  found  that  deceased  had  died  from  an 
attack  of  congestive  apoplexy.  It  was  observed  at  the  inspection  that,  in 
spite  of  the  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since  death,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  body  to  a  warm  temperature,  putre&ustion  had  made  but  little  progress. 
In  October  1849,  a  youth  died  at  Bristol  from  an  attack  of  malignant  cholera 
in  about  fourteen  hours.  After  the  lapse  of  forty*eight  hours,  \t  is  stated  tliat 
the  warmth  of  the  body  (post-mortem  heat)  was  perceptibly  retained,  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  decomposition.  Some  days  afterwards,  however, 
the  process  manifested  itself  as  usual. 
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Death-trance. — Tbe  slow  access  of  putrefaction  in  certain  cases  is  no  doubt 
the  basis  of  the  Wallachian  superstition,  described  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  Majo 
under  the  name  of  Vampirism.     When  dead  bodies  were  disinterred  and  had 
apparently  undergone  but  little  change,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  trans- 
formed into  vampires,  and  that  they  had  been  nourished  and  preserved  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  living  !  As  a  mere  effect  of  panic,  the  prevalence  of 
this  popular  belief  led  to  niunerous  deaths:  those  who  died  were  hastily 
buried  :  the  bodies  of  suspected  persons  were  disinterred,  and  if  found  un- 
decomposed  they  were  either  staked  or  burnt.     The  late  Dr.  H.  Mayo,  in 
his  '  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,*  has  shown  the 
absurdity  of   this  superstition,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  suggested   an 
explanation  of  the  facts,  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of  creating  alarm  in 
reference  to  the  pl*emature  interment  of  the  living.     He  concludes,  ^  That  the 
bodies  which  were  found  in  the  so-called  vampire  state,  were  simply  alive  in 
the  common  way,  or  had  been  so  for  some  time  subsequently  to  interment ; 
that,  in  short,  they  were  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  buried  alive,  and 
whose  life,  where  it  yet  lingered,  was  finally  extinguished  through  the  ignorance 
and  barbarity  of  those  who  disinterred  them.*    But  for  the  writer*s  high  rank 
as  a  physiologist,  such  a  statement  as  this  would  scarcely  require  notice.     He 
is  here  referring  to  the  bodies  of  persons  exhimied  after  having  been  buried 
for  periods  varying  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.     The  hypothesis  that  these 
persons  had  been  alive  for  some  time  subsequently  to  their  interment,  would 
render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  vitality  had  continued  to  within  a  few 
days  of  their  exhumation,  otherwise  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  signs  of  putre^tion.    Death-trance,  however,  according  to 
Dr.  H.  Mayo,  is  a  positivp  status ;  a  period  of  repose,  the  duration  of  which 
is  sometimes  definite  and  predetermined,  although  unknown.    Thus,  the  term 
of  the  death-trance  having  expired,  the  patient  sometimes  suddenly  awakes, 
and  is  at  once  restored.     '  The  basis  of  death-trance  is  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  of  breathing,  and  of  voluntary  motion :  generally  like- 
wise of  feeling  and  intelligence ;  and  the  v^etative  changes  in  the  body 
are  suspended.     With  these  phenomena  is  joined  loss  of  external  ^varmth, 
so  that  the  usual  evidence  of  liEe  is  gone.*^    It  is  obvious  from  this  state- 
ment, that  the  writer  makes  no  distinction  between  life  and  death.     All  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  life  'may  have  ceased,  and  yet,  if  from  any  circinn- 
srances  the  decomposition  of  the  body  has  been  retarded,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  the  person  is  not  dead  but  simply  in  a  death-trance.     Such  a 
startling  and  incredible  hypothesis  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  explain  the  facts. 
If,  as  in  the  cases  of  retarded  putrefaction  elsewhere  related,  the  bodies  are 
buried  within  twenty-four  hoTirs  after  death,  they  will  probably  remain  un- 
changed in  the  coffins  in  a  deep  grave  for  a  very  long  period.     By  the  act  of 
interment  the  bodies  are  removed  from  the  air,  and  are  maintained  at  a  cool 
and  uniform  temperature  in  the  earth.    In  interments  which  take  place  during 
the  winter-season,  the.  bodies,  ceteris  paribus,  are  only  slowly  changed  by 
putrefiaction.     This  would  constitute  the  vamp3rre  state,  or  the  death-trance, 
as  it  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  H.  Mayo;  but  it  is  simply  regarded  as  deith 
bv  all  phyaologists.     The  entire  absence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  active  life 
is  sufficient,  according  to  this  physiologist,  to  prove  the  absence  of  life — a 
proposition  which  may  be  granted  in  reference  to  a  few  hours  of  time ;  but 
it  woiUd  be  unreasonable  to  adopt  his  method  of  inquiry,  and  judge  of  death 
by  the  presence  of  one  sign  only,  instead  of  taking  these  signs  in  their  totality 
and  ordinary  sequence.     Premature  interment  is  a  condition  which  need  .not 
be  dreaded  in  this  coimtry,  where  due  precautions  are  taken  even  with  tbe 
corpse  of  an  unclaimed  pauper ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  otherwise  well- 
informed  proEessional  men  should  strive  to  keep  alive  a  groimdless  fear  in  the 
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public  mind,  by  their  -want  of  attentioii  to  the  exceptional  oonditionB  to  which 
experience  shows  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  liable.  (*  Med.  Gazette/ 
vol.  45,  p.  21.) 

It  maj  be  occasionally  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  reality  of  death 
n  cases  of  recent  drowning  or  hanging.  Coldness  and  stifihess  of  the  body  in 
the  drowned,  should  not  prevent  the  application  of  means  for  the  restoration 
of  life.  One  or  two  hours  may  elapse  before  signs  of  animation  appear,  and 
in  one  instance  a  drowned  person  was  not  restored  until  the  means  of  resuscita- 
tion had  been  applied  for  eight  hours  and  a  half.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  persons  removed  from  water  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  are 
consigned  to  actual  death,  owing  to  want  of  timely  application  of  the  means, 
and  a  want  of  perseverance  in  the  treatment.  The  continued  coldness  of  the 
body,  and  the  absence  of  any  evidences  of  success  after  a  few  trials,  are 
commonly  taken  as  sure  signs  that  the  person  is  really  dead.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  in  some  cases  a  lingering  vitality  about  the  body.  In  an 
attempt  to  resuscitate  a  drowned  person  who  had  been  five  minutes  below  the 
water,  and  was  speedily  treated  after  removal,  it  was  observed  that  the  face 
which  had  been  pale  became  suddenly  livid,  and  imderwent  a  remarkable 
change  of  expression.  This  appearance,  however,  was  only  momentary: 
continued  efforts  failed  to  restore  life.  In  this  form  of  asphyxia,  as  well  as  in 
hanging  and  suffocation,  some  caution  is  required  in  pronoimcing  that  a 
person  is  really  dead,  since  it  at  once  discourages  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
employing  means  for  resuscitation.  If  the  body  has  been  for  half  an  hour  or 
longer  under  water«->if  it  has  been  found  hanging  or  in  a  suffocating  medium 
and  is  cold  and  rigid — ^there  can  be  no  hope  of  resuscitation. 

In  new-bom  children  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  life  has  or 
has  not  ceased.  M.  Brachet  has  succeeded  in  restoring  children,  in  whom 
the  hearths  action  had  been  suspended  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Respiration  and  circulation  are  carried  on  in  such  a  tranquil  manner  in  an 
apparently  lifeless  body,  that  except  by  the  presence  of  some  degree  of 
warmth,  and  the  absence  of  rigidity,  the  child  might  be  pronounced  dead* 
Cases  are  elsewhere  recorded  in  winch  children  have  survived  birth  for  six, 
and  even  for  twenty-four  hours  in  this  state  of  passive  Hfe.  After  death  no 
air  was  found  in  the  lungs.     (See  Infanticide.) 


CHAPTER  5. 

INFERENCE    OF    THE    TIME    OF    DEATH    FROM    THE    STATE    OF    THE    BODY    BEFORE 
PUTREFACTION — PRIORITY   OF   DEATH — PRESUMPTIONS  OF  SUICIDE  OR  MURDER — 

OF   SURVIVORSHIP — STAGES   OF   CHANGE  AFTER  DEATH — CADAVERIC   LIVIDITY 

SUOILLATION — ECCHYMOSIS. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  commencement  of 
putrefaction,  if  accurately  observed,  may  sometimes  enable  a  medical  witness 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  time  at  which  the  deceased  died.  The  dead  body 
of  a  person  may  be  found  in  a  house  with  marks  of  murderous  violence  upon 
it ;  the  crime  may  have  been  so  recently  perpetrated,  that  the  body  still 
retains  the  warmth  and  pliancy  observed  in  the  recently  dead,  or  it  may  be 
found  in  a  cold  and  rigid  state.  A  person  charged  with  the  murder  may  be 
able  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  house  for  many  hours,  or  days ;  or 
evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  there  at  a  time  which  would 
correspond  to  the  condition  of  tiie  body  when  found.     In  cases  of  sudden 
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death  from  violence  or  suspected  poisoning,  a  medical  man,  by  observing  the 
state  of  the  body,  may  frequently  iorm  a  judgment  of  the  time  at  which  death 
occurred,  and,  therefore,  of  the  period  at  whiah  poison  was  taken  by.  deceased, 
or  violence  was  inflicted  on  the  body. 

In  the  following  case  of  murder  and  suicide,  the  murderer  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  dead  bodies  when  they 
were  first  discovered.  In  March  1836,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  found  dead  in 
bed,  and  their  bodies  were  covered  with  blood,  from  wounds  inilicted  on  both, 
la  the  case  of  the  woman  there  was  a  deep  incision  in  the  throat,  besides  a 
wound  under  the  chin,  and  another  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  man^s 
throat  was  also  severely  cut ;  the  razor  with  which  the  wounds  had  been 
infiicted  was  found  on  the  bed,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  right  hand,  as 
if,  in  the  last  act  of  life,  he  had  endeavoiu'ed  to  throw  the  weapon  from  him, 
but  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  body  of  the  woman  was  cold:  and  rigid, 
tiiat  of  the  man  was  warm.  The  nature  and  direction  of  the  wounds,  and  the 
marks  of  violence  on  the  woman's  person,  were  such  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  she  had  not  committed  suicide;  and  the  condition  of  her  body  showed 
that  she  had  been  dead  many  hours.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  wound  in  the 
man's  throat  was  such,  that  he  could  not  have  long  survived  its  infliction ; 
and  as  his  body,  when  found,  was  warm  and  pliant,  it  was  a  reasonable 
inference  that  the  wife  had  died  firs!;,  and  from  wounds  inflicted  by  her 
husband,  as  no  other  person  had  access  to  the  house.  If  the  body  of  the  wife 
had  been  found  warm,  while  that  of  the  husband,  was  cold  and  rigid,  the 
inference  of  bis  having  been  her  miurderer  (the  wound  in  her  throat  being  of 
a  nature  to  produce  instant  or  very  speedy  death)  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained. In  forming  a  judgment  of  priority  of  death  in  such  cases,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  wound  to  produce  instant  or  rapid  death  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  person  may  inftict  on  another  a  slight  wound,  which  may 
prove  i^tal  by  haemorrhage  only  after  some  homns,  while  he  may  afterwards 
inflict  upon  himself  a  wound  which  would  instantly  destroy  life.  In  such  a 
case,  the  body  of  a  murderer  would  be  found  cold,  while  that  of  the  victim, 
by  reason  of  the  death  being  more  recent,  would  be  warm.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  was  f  oimd  dead  in  her  apartment,  with  her  throat  cut,  in  Novem- 
ber 1847,  it  was  ascertained  that,  when  first  discovered,  the  body  was  *so 
warm  as  to  render  it  highly  probiU^le  that  the  crime  must  have  been  committed 
within  an  hour.  This  observation  tended  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  person 
who  was  suspected  of  the  murder,  beoause  it  was  known  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  the  house  for  at  least  ^e  hours. 

In  the  following  case,  which  is  a  type  of  many,  the  theory  of  suicide  was  sus- 
tamed,  and  that  of  homicide  completelyTcbutted,  by  a  medical  inference  from 
the  condition  of  the  body.  In  August  1830,  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  or  Duke 
of  Bourbon^  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroon^  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Leu. 
When  discovered,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  deceased  was  found  partly 
undressed,  hanging  by  his  cravat  to  one  of  the  window-shutters*  The  body 
was  cold  and  the  lower  extremities  were  quite  rigid'.  As  in  aj^hyxia  from 
hanging,  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  usually  preserved  longer  than  under 
common  circumstances,  t.«.,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  before  which  period 
rigidity  is  seldom  complete,  the  medical  examiners  inferred  that  the  deceased 
must  have  died  very  soon  after  he  had  retired  to  his  bedroom  on  the  previous 
night.  As  this  was  proved  to  have  been  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  it  followed  that  only 
ten  hours  had  elapsed  -^  a  short  time  for  cooling  and  rigidity  to  have  taken  place. 
It  was  thus  rendered  medically  probable  that  the  hanging  took  place  soon 
af;er  the  deceased  had  entered  his  bedroom.  It  was  alleged  that  the  duke  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  body*  afterward*  suspended  by  his  murderers  to  create 
theso^icion  of  suicide.  The  condition  of  the  body,  among  other  circumstances, 
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was,  however,  adverse  to  this  presumption.  From  ten  until  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  it  was  proved  that  there  were  numerous  attendants  moving  about 
near  to  the  duke's  apartments.  These  persons  must  have  heard  any  imusual 
noise,  which  the  duke  would  probably  have  made  in  resisting  his  assailants. 
But  no  noise  was  heard  in  the  apartment  at  that  or  any  other  time,  and  the 
presumption  of  this  being  an  act  of  homicide  was  therefore  strongly  rebutted. 
Had  the  body  been  found  warm  and  pliant,  and  the  joints  flexible,  the  infe- 
rence would  have  been  that  the  deceased  had  died  more  recently,  and  therefore 
at  a  time  when  murder  might  have  been  perpetrated  without  attracting  the 
observation  of  his  attendants.  As  it  was,  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of  the  body 
justified  the  medical  opinion  expressed,  and  tended  to  prove  that  this  was 
really  an  act  of  suicide. 

Criminals  sometimes  unknowingly  furnish  important  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  dead  body.  At  the  Lewes  Autumn  Assizes,  1860,  a 
schoolmaster  named  Hopley  was  convicted  of  flogging  a  pupil  to  death.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  boy  had  died  during  the  actual  beating.  The 
accused  stated  before  the  coroner  that  he  went  into  deceased's  bedroom  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  deceased  dead,  his  body  cold,  and  his 
arms  stiflening.  He  suggested  that  he  might  have  died  from  natural  causes. 
It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  heard  an  the  act  of  beating  deceased  up 
to  11.30  on  the  previous  night ;  and  as  the  body  was  cold  when  found,  and 
rigidity  was  commencing,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  deceased  must 
have  been  dead  at  least  six  or  seven  hours,  and,  therefore,  at  a  time  when  the 
prisoner  was  last  known  to  have  been  with  him.  The  body  was  well  deve- 
loped, covered  with  bedclothes,  and  the  temperature  not  at  the  time  low. 

In  the  case  of  Doidge  (Bodmin  Aut.  Ass.  1862),  who  was  charged  with 
murder,  medical  evidence  derived  from  the  state  of  the  dead  body  when 
found,  tended  materially  to  corroborate  the  circumstantial  evidence  against 
the  prisoner.  The  deceased  was  last  seen  alive  at  10.80  p.m.  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  June  1862.  He  was  found  the  next  morning,  about  9.30  a.m.,  dead 
in  his  house ;  he  was  lying  on  his  face  with  his  clothes  on^-one  arm  under 
the  chest,  and  the  other  by  his  side.  He  had  received,  on  the  bac'c  of  the 
hsad,  some  severe  blows,  wbich  must  have  proved  speedily  fataL  The  body 
wten  found  was  quite  cold,  and  the  limbs  were  rigid.  It  was  conddered 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  saw  the  body,  and  by  myself,  that  deceased,  under  these 
circumstances,  had  been  dead  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  wajB  an  act  of  miu-der,  and  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  while 
taking  ofi^  his  boots  to  go  to  bed.  The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act 
by  a  chain  of  circumstances.  He  was  seen  drinking  and  conversing  on 
friendly  t^rms  with  deceased  at  a  beer-shop  the  evening  before.  Prisoner 
left  the  shop  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  deceased  at  half -past  ten.  They  both 
lived  near  to  the  shop  and  to  each  other.  A  neighbour  of  deceased's,  who 
was  out  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock,  "heard  at  that  time  the  voices  of  two 
jjersons  in  conversation  in  deceased's  kitchen.  One  of  them  he  recognised 
as  that  of  the  deceased,  and  the  other  as  the  voice  of  the  prisoner,  \rv\i 
which  he  was  well  acquainted.  This  witness  heard  the  voices  for  som^ 
minutes,  retimied  into  his  house,  and  went  to  bed.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  like  that  of  a  heavy  fall  proceeding  from 
deceased's  kitchen,  in  which  the  dead  body  was  afterwards  found.  His  evi- 
dence was  corroborated  by  that  of  his  wife :  hence  it  is  clear  that  deceased 
was  alive  for  some  time  after  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  It  was  further 
proved  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  prisoner  did  not  return  home 
to  his  lodging  imtil  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  then,  in  order  to  account 
for  his  return  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  made  a  statement  which  was  proved  to  be 
untrue.     The  coldness  and  rigidity  of  the  body,  therefore,  when  discovered  a: 
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9.30  A.M.,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  circumstance  that 
deceased  was  in  his  clothes,  were  facts  in  themselves  quite  consistent  with 
the  occiurence  of  death  soon  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  or  ^.bout  the  time 
when  a  heavy  fall  was  heard  by  the  neighbour.  Other  circumstances,  which 
were  proved,  left  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  he  was 
convicted. 

Perhaps  no  case  has  brought  the  importance  of  questions  of  this  nature  so 
prominently  before  the  public  as  that  of  Gardntt',  a  chimney-sweep,  who  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
in  October  1862.     The  prisoner  lived  with  his  wife  and  another  woman 
named  Humbler.     The  wife  was  found  dead  in  her  bedroom,  with  wounds 
in  her  throat,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  September  1862.^ 
The  nature  and  direction  of  the  wounds,  the  position  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
weapon,  as  well  as  other  circimistances,  conclusively  proved  that  this  was  an 
act  of  murder ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  excepting  the  woman  Humbler  (the  servant)  and  the  prisoner 
Gardner,  it  followed  that  one  or  both  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  act. 
Gardner  accused  the  servant,  Hiunbler,  of  having  perpetrated  the  murder 
during  his  absence  from  home ;  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  against  this 
womim,  he  alone  was  subsequently  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge.     'J'he 
foots,  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  which  we  are  now  considering,  are  very 
simple.     Air.    Sequeira   saw   the   body   of   the   deceased,   a  healthy,   well- 
developed  woman,  jet.  37,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Her  body  was 
found  lying  on  a  wooden  floor,  covered  with  a  flannel  petticoat  and  a  chemise. 
The  upper  limbs  were  cold  and  rigid ;  the  face,  shoulders,  and  chest  were 
cold;  the  neck  was  so  rigidly  fixed  with  the  trunk,  that  the  entire  body  was 
lifted  up  with  it,  when  the  head  and  neck  were  raised ;  the  thighs  and  legs 
were  quite  cold,  but  there  was  no  rigidity  in  these  parts.     The  only  warmth 
found  about  the  body  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and   this  ■ 
obviously  arose  from  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  the  deceased  being  in  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy.     The  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Sequeira  regarding 
the  time  of  death  before  its  exact  bearing  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  could 
liave  been  known,  was  that  the  deceased  had  been  dead  above  four  hourSy 
certainly  more  than  three,  and  that  she  could  not  have  been  dead  so  short  a 
time  as  two  or  three  hours  when  he  first  saw  the  body.     This  opinion  was 
corroborated  at  the  trial  by  another  medical  witness,  Mr,  Comley,  this  gentle- 
man affirming   that,   considering   the  general   coldness   of    the   body,    the 
deceased,  when  seen  at  eight  o'clock,  had  been  dead  above,  rather  than  under, 
four  hours.     There  was  a  severe  wound  on  the  throat,  involving  the  superior 
thpoidal  artery  and  other  vessels.     From  this,  about  two  pints  of"  blood  had 
flowed  on  each  side  of  the  neck  on  the  floor.     The  larynx  had  been  laid  open 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.     Blood  had  flowed  into  the  wind- 
pipe through  this  aperture,  and  had  thus,  by  obstructing  respiration,,  produced 
death  by  asphyxia. 

Without  going  into  all  those  circumstances  which  tended  to  fix  this  crime 
I'eyond  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  man  Gardner,  it  may  be  sufificient  to 
8*ate  that  the  defence  turned  principally  upon  the  condition  of  the  dead  body 
when  foimd.  It  was  proved  that  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
».«.  for  about  four  hours,  the  prisoner  was  absent  from  home,  following  his 
Visual  occupation  as  a  chinmey- sweep.  It  was  contended  by  his  counsel,  that 
within  this  short  period  the  body  might  have  become  cold  and  rigid  as  it  was 
found,  and,  therefore,  that  the  miurder  had  been  perpetrated  by  some  one 
during  his  absence.  On  this  theory  the  woman  Hiunbler  alone  was  guUty. 
The  fiEicts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  however,  considered  by  the  jury  to  be 
quite  inconadstent  with  the  iimocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  convicted  of 
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the  crime.  The  subsequent  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  is  a  proof  that  the  authorities  considered  that  be  was  the  principal  if 
not  the  sole  perpetrator  of  this  crime. 

The  opinions  given  by  the  medical  witnesses  at  the  trial,  regarding  the 
inference  derivable  from  the  state  of  the  dead  body,  were  reasonable,  and  in 
accordance  with  scientific  observations.   In  assigning /our  hours  for  the  almost 
entire  cooling  and  commencement  of  rigidity  in  the  dead  body  of  a  woman 
suddenly  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  body  not  being  exposed   to   any 
specially  cooling  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  be  charged  with 
overstating,  but  rather  with  understating,  the  period  of  time  required.     Con- 
sidering that  death  had  taken  place  by  asph^'ida,  if  they  had  assigned  six  or 
eight  hours,  it  would  have  been  only  consistent  with  ordinary  experience. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  probable  that  this  time  had  actually  elapsed,  and  that  the 
woman  had  died  in  from  two  to  four  hours  before  the  male  prisoner  had  left 
the  house,  than  that  her  body,  under  the  circumstances  proved,  had  become 
cold  and  partially  rigid  in  less   than   four   hours.     In   the   himdred   cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Wilks  and  myself,  there  was  not  an  instance  in  which  such 
rapid  cooling  and  access  of  rigidity  occurred.     In  Mrs.  Gardner's  case,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  loss  of  blood  would  accoimt  for  this  state  of  the  body  at  so 
early  a  period  after  death ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  deceased  did  not  die 
from  haemorrage,  but  suffocation;  and,  secondly,  a  well-marked  case  else- 
where related  (page  48),  shows  that  the  loss  of  twice  as  much  blood  in  haemor- 
rhage proving  suddenly  fatal,  led  to  no  acceleration  of  cooling  or  rigidity  in  the 
dead  body.     Irrelevant  experiments  on  animals,  and  theoretical  speculations 
of  an  ex  post  facto  kind,  advanced  for  a  particular  object  after  a  conviction 
for  murder,  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against   opinions  deliberately 
formed  and  expressed  by  professional  eye-witnesses,  who,  by  their  evidence 
on  oath,  could  have  had  no  intention  either  to  exculpate  one  person  or  to 
inculpate  another.     As  this  was  clearly  a  case  of  murder,  and  one  of  two 
persons  must  have  perpetrated  it,  the  more  the  charge  was  removed  from  the 
man,  against  whom  there  was  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  the  more  com- 
plett'ly  it  would  be  'fixed  upon  the  woman  Humbler,  against  whom  there  was 
nothing  but  an  extemporised  medical  speculation,  that  a  body  dead,  as  it  was 
erroneously  assumed,  from  loss  of  blood,  might  become  cold  and  rigid  in  less 
than  four  hours !     Had  this  medical  speculation  been  adopted  as  true,  and 
acted  on  bond  Jide,  it  would  have  exculpated  the  man,  and  might  have  led  to 
the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  woman.     It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  this 
speculation,  which  served  its  purpose,  pi*o  hdc  vice,  of  mystifying  the  medical 
features  of  the  case,  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  observations  of  physiologists, 
who  have  really  studied  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  dead  body. 

As  cadaveric  rigidity  had  commenced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased  when  it  was  first  discovered,  we  may  take  this  as  a  point  of  com- 
parison 'v^dth  the  actual  observations  of  Nysten  and  Brown- S^quard.  Accord- 
ing to  Nysten,  in  cases  in  which  death  took  place  suddenly  in  healthy  persons, 
either  from  asphyxia  or  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage,  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not 
commonly  appear  imtil  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  after  death,  and  sometimes 
lasted  six  or  seven  days.  Brown- Sequard  states,  that  in  the  bodies  of  healthy 
persons  decapitated  or  asphyxiated,  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  sooner 
than  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death  (*Proc.  Royal  Society,'  1861,  No.  44, 
p.  211).  Considering  these  facts,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  this 
body  was  found,  the  assignment  of  a  period  of  six  or  eight  hours  would  have 
been  quite  within  the  limits  of  experience  and  observation.  The  medical 
opinions  given  at  the  trial  were  consistent  with  ordinary  experience,  and  with 
«the  other  facts  proved  in  the  case. 

The  case  of  Jessie  McPherson^  for  the  murder  of  whom  a  woman  named 
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McLachlan  was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Auttunn  Circuit,  1862,  famishes  an 
additioual  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  in  reference  to  the 
bodies  of  persons  found  dead  from  loss  of  blood.  Dr.  G.  Macleod  saw  the 
body  of  deceased  on  the  night  of  July  7,  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  on  that  day  had  been  50°.  '  The  rigor 
mortis  was  present  in  all  the  articulations,  but  it  was  then  departing.  The 
body  was  perfectly  cold,  even  on  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  flexures  of  the 
joints.  On  the  following  day,  at  10  A.M.,  the  rigidity  had  gone  from  aU  the 
joints  excepting  the  knees  and  ankles.  There  were  no  signs  of  decomposition, 
and  the  temperature  was  very  cool,  unusually  so  for  the  season.  The  room 
in  which  the  body  had  lain  was  well  ventilated,  but  without  a  draught.  It 
was  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  the  body  lay  on  a  wooden  floor,  and 
was  partially  covered.  Further,  death  had  resulted  from  violence ;  it  had 
been  attended  with  profuse  hsemorrage,  and  the  victim  was  free  from  disease, 
in  the  prime  of  life  (set.  35),  and  of  a  thin,  wiry  frame.'  Dr.  Macleod  con- 
sidering that  the  rigor  mortis  commonly  appears  in  from  ten  hours  to  three 
days  after  death,  and  that  in  sudden  death  from  violence  it  is  only  slowly 
developed,  thought  it  most  probable  that  forty-eight  hours  after  death  (at  the 
longest)  would  represent  the  time  when  rigidity  would  appear.  '  The  more 
rapidly  it  is  developed,  the  sooner  it  disappears,  and  vice  versll.  The  average 
period  of  disappearance  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  In  the  case 
under  review,  resting  on  the  same  considerations  as  influenced  the  opinion 
formed  of  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  stiffening,  it  was  thought 
that  about  thirty  hours  would  probably  represent  the  period  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rigidity;  and  by  summing  these  periods — ^forty-eight  and 
thirty — together,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  about  three  days  had 
probably  intervened  since  death;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
afterwards  proved  that  this  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  the  time  which  had 
passed  between  death  and  the  examination  of  the  body.' 

'  Putrefaction  appears  on  an  average  under  a  mean  temperature  in  from 
three  to  six  days.  It  is  influenced  by  many  circumstances,  of  which  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  obesity  and  age  of  the 
person,  the  cause  of  death,  the  position  and  coverings  of  the  body,  are  the 
chief.  In  the  case  of  McPherson  4iiere  was  no  appearance  of  decomposition. 
The  cool  atmosphere,  thin  body  drained  of  its  blood,  the  middle  age,  and 
thin  covering,  all  opposed  its  development  *  ('  Account  of  the  Medical  Evi- 
dence at  the  Trial  of  Jessie  McLachlan,'  by  G.  H.  Macleod,  M.D.  Glasgow, 
1862,  p.  8).  This  medical  opinion  formed  from  the  state  of  the  body,  tended 
to  confirm  that  part  of  the  prisoner's  story  which  related  to  the  time  of 
death. 

Ou  these  occasions,  unless  we  have  a  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
a  case,  great  errors  may  be  committed.  We  may  assign  a  period  for  death 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  proved  facts,  and  thus  give  impunity  to  mur- 
derers. Ollivier  and  Devergie  were  once  required  to  examine  a  medical 
report  by  two  physicians,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  foimd  the 
deceased,  a  woman,  aged  sixty,  dead  in  her  apartment  from  strangulation. 
When  the  body  was  foimd  it  was  lying  on  the  floor,  clothed  in  her  usual 
dress  of  cotton  and  flannel,  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  with  general 
lividity  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  was  cold,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
warmth  which  remained  in  the  abdominal  viscera  when  the  inspection  was 
made.  (Les  visc^res  renferm^s  dans  la  cavity  abdominale  ne  nous  parais- 
sent  pas  dans  un  ^tat  de  refroidissement  complet.')  From  these  data  the 
inspectors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  deceased  had  not  been  dead  more  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  hoiu*s  before  the  time  at  which  they  saw  the  body. 
This  would  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  murderous  assault  at  one  o'clock  p.m 
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on  March  6,  whereas  the  general  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  crime  must 
have  been  committed  on  the  night  of  March  4  or  5. 

Considering  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  asphyxia,  in  which  case 
warmth  is  usually  retained,  that  her  body  was  well  clothed,  and  yet  rigid 
and  cold,  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  trace  of  warmth  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  Ollivier  and  Devergie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must 
have  been  dead  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  hours ;  and,  with- 
out defining  the  precise  time,  which,  imder  the  circumstances,  was  not 
necessary,  they  afi^rmed  that  there  was  no  medical  ground  on  which  such  a 
restriction  of  the  period  of  death  was  justifiable.  They  contended  that  cada- 
veric rigidity,  when  once  established,  might  remain  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  other  circimistances ;  and  that  when 
it  existed,  there  wtts  no  rule  by  which  it  could  be  determined  whether  the 
body  had  been  in  this  state  for  two  or  thi^e  hours  or  two  or  three  days 
(Aimales  d'Hyg-*  1833,  1,  212).  The  retention  of  warmth  by  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  may  be  met  with  after  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  in  a  much 
more  marked  degree  than  in  this  case.  In  one  case,  already  referred  to 
in  the  table  (No.  2Q)  published  in  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  the  temperature 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  more  than  seventeen  hours  after  death,  was 
foxmd  to  be  76*,  although  no  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  warmth  of. 
the  body. 

These  changes  in  the   dead   body,  may  occasionally  have  an   important 
application  to  civil  suits.     When  two  persons  are  found  dead  under  similar 
circumstances,  a  presumption  of  survivorship  might  arise  in  favour  of  one, 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  body  showing  a  more  recent  death.     A 
husband  and  wife,  the  latter  possessing  property  in  her  own  right,  may  be 
found  dead  in  the  same  apartment ;  the  body  of  the  husband  may  be  cold 
mid  rigid,  while  that  of  the  wife  may  be  warm  and  pliant.     It  might  in  this 
case  be  presumed  that  the  wife  had  survived  the  husband,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  wife,  if  she  died  intestate,  might  claim  her  property.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  body  of  the  wife  Was  found  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  while 
that  of  the  husband  was  either  cooling  or  in  a  state  of  commencing  rigidity, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  medically  speaking,  that  the  presiunption  of  sur- 
vivorship lay  with  the  husband,  although  no  human  eye  may  have  witnessed 
the  death  of  either.     In  this  case  the  few  hours'  survivorship  might  be  held 
to  transfer  the  property  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  or  through  him  to  the 
claimants  on  his  part.     In  these  contested  cases  of  presumed  survivorsliip, 
the  litigation  between  contending  parties  is  often  earned  to  an  extreme  degree, 
so  that  every  medical  or  scientific  fact  which  can  be  made  available,  will  be 
brought  out  on  either  side. 

Some  French  medical  jurists  have  attempted  to  give  a  more  definite 
character  to  these  changes  in  the  recently  dead  body,  by  dividing  the  interval 
between  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  commence- 
ment of  putrefaction  into  three  stages  or  periods.  In  the  first,  the  warmth 
and  pliancy  of  the  body  and  muscular  irritability  remain ;  in  the  second, 
these  conditions  are  lost,  and  the  body  is  cold  and  rigid ;  in  the  third,  the 
body  is  cold  and  pliant,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  joints  are  flexible, 
cadaveric  rigidity  having  entirely  ceased.  A  fourth  period  is  marked  by 
the  access  of  putrefaction,  in  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  well-known  signs 
indicative  of  chemical  decomposition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  these  stages,  but  when  we  attempt  to  define  the  precise  time  at 
which  they  commence  and  succeed  each  other,  the  subject  is  beset  with 
great  difiiculty.  Thus,  according  to  Devergie,  the  first  stage  ranges  over  a 
time  which  cannot  be  more  closely  defined  than  by  stating  that  the  person 
may  have  been  dead  from  a  few  minutes  to  twenty  hours!     From   the 
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•differences  observed  in  different  bodies,  there  would  be  some  danger  in 
fixing  these  times  too  strictly ;  and  a  medical  junst  must  be  prepared  to  find 
that  in  a  question  of  murder,  a  counsel  who  defends  a  prisoner  will  reject 
ayerages,  and  take,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  the  longest  or  shortest  period 
of  time  within  which  the  respective  changes  have  been  known  to  occur.  In 
spite  of  this  objection  to  medical  evidence,  it  may  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  reference  t&  the  three  stages  or  periods  proposed  by 
Devergie, 

^trst  Period. — This  is  characterised  by  the  heat  of  the  body  being  more 
or  less  preserved,  and  by  a  general  or  partial  relaxation  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  after  attentively  considering  the  various 
circumstances  special  to  each,  which  may  have  retarded  or  accelerated  the 
cooling  of  the  body,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  that  death  has  taken  place 
from  a  few  minutes  to  twenty  hours.  These  are  the  extreme  limits,  and  the 
time  wUl  vary  according  to  tbe  degree  of  heat  in  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
and  the  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
affected,  the  neck  and  the  jaw  commonly  showing  this  condition  first  and  the 
legs  the  last.  It  is  rare  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  preserved  for  so  long  a 
time  as  twenty  hours ;  in  general  it  is  sensibly  cold  within  ten  or  twelve,  but 
this  estimate  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  observation.  During  this  period,  the  muscles  are  susceptible  of 
contraction  imder  the  galvanic  stimulus,  and  in  the  early  stage  under  the 
mechanical  stimulus  of  blows. 

Second  Period, — In  this  the  body  is  perfectly  cold  throughout,  and  the 
cadaveric  rigidity  is  well  marked.  The  muscles  are  no 'longer  susceptible  of 
contracting  under  galvanic  or  mechanical  stimuli.  In  such  a  case  death  may 
have  occurred  from  ten  hours  to  three  days.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  more 
definite  opinion  than  this,  since  there  are  conditions  which  may  develope 
rigidity,  and  under  which  !8  body  may  become  cold  in  ten  hours  or  even  in 
a  shorter  period.  In  one  instance  already  related,  a  body  was  found  cold  and 
rigid  nine  hours  after  death.  Again,  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  other  con- 
ditions which  may  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  body,  and  delay  the  occurrence 
or  prevent  the  disappearance  of  rigidity  for  so  long  a  period  as  three  or  even 
four  days  after  death,  llie  duration  of  this  stage  :&om  ten  hours  to  three 
days  includes  the  average  cases.  Here,  again,  in  forming  an  opinion  we  are 
bound  to  regard  the  age,  the  mode  of  death,  and  the  circimistances  under 
which  the  body  of  the  deceased  may  have  been  exposed. 

Third  Period* — The  body  is  perfectly  cold  :  the  members  and  trunk  are 
pliant,  and  are  quite  free  from  any  remains  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  As  this 
condition  has  ceased  spontaneously,  the  muscles  no  longer  contract  under  the 
influence  of  the  galvanic  stimulus.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  person  has  been  dead  from  three  to  eight  days.  In  the 
summer  season  however  this  period  is  much  shorter:  it  will  more  commonly 
be  found  to  be  the  condition  of  bodies  which  have  been  dead  from  one  to 
three  days. 

Fourth  period, — This  commences  with  the  access  of  puf refaction.  It  is 
first  manifested  by  a  slight  blueish-green  discolouration  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  gradually  spreads  throughout  the  body  in  the  manner  else- 
where described.  Any  doubt  concerning  the  reality  of  death,  must  cease 
when  the  body  has  reached  this  stage,  at  whatever  period  of  time  it  may 
manifest  itself.  Devergie  considers  this  state  to  represent  the  condition 
of  the  body  from  six  to  twelve  days  after  death,  but  the  fact  is  well  known 
that  putrefaction  may  manifest  itself  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  sometimes 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  day  after  death.  These  different  periods  are  somewhat 
arbitrarily  selected,  and  they  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  affording  approxi- 
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mative  results.  During  the  lieat  of  summer  a  body  may  undergo  in  twenty- 
four  hours  all  those  changes  which  Devergie  assigns  to  a  period  of  from 
six  to  twelve  days ;  while  in  winter  the  same  changes  may  not  be  complete  in 
a  shorter  period  than  fifteen  dayo.  The  power  of  giving  a  safe  medical 
opinion,  must  therefore  depend  on  an  accurate  observation  of  the  state  of  the 
dead  body  when  first  seen,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  all  the  causes  which 
influence  or  modify  the  successive  changes.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
want  of  precision  which  medical  evidence  necessarily  presents  in  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  period  at  which  a  person  died,  yet  the  cases  already 
related  show  that  approximative  results  are  often  of  great  value.  When 
founded  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  body,  and  when  they  are 
corroborated  by  other  circumstances,  they  are  received  in  law  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Cadaveric  Lividtty  and  Ecchymosis, — There  are  certain  external  changes 
which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  access  of  or  during  putrefaction, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  attend.  There  is  what 
is  called  cadaveric  lividity,  which  comes  on  diiring  the  act  of  cooling.  At  a 
still  more  advanced  period,  dark  livid  spots  or  patches  are  met  with  in  the 
skin,  to  which  the  name  of  sugillation  or  post-mortem  ecchymosis  has  been 
given.  These  appearances  have  often  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of 
violence  applied  during  life,  and  serious  mistakes  have  thence  arisen.  Inno- 
cent persons  have  been  accused  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  have  been 
tried  on  charges  afterwards  proved  to  be  groundless.  Sir  R.  Christison 
refers  to  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  two  persons  were  convicted,  and  in  the 
other,  three  narrowly  escaped  conviction,  upon  a  mistake  of  this  kind. 

A  man  named  Keir  and  his  mother  were  tried  on  the  Aberdeen  circuit, 
for  the  murder  of  his  father.  This  case  efxcited  great  interest  at  the  time,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  prisoners  were  condemned,  but  the  only 
evidence  of  any  weight  against  them  was  the  appearance  of  a  broad  blue  mark 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  which  the  witnosses  compared  to  that  produced 
by  strangulation.  There  was,  however,  great  reason  to  believe,  from  their 
own  description  of  it,  that  it  was  due  to  natural  changes  taking  place  after 
death.  The  other  case  occurred  in  Edinburgh.  Three  men  left  a  public- 
house,  intoxicated  and  quarrelling  with  each  oth^.  On  the  next  mommg 
one  of  them  was  found  expiring  in  a  wood,  and  he  died  soon  after  he  was 
discovered.  Two  surgeons  deposed,  that  they  found  the  marks  of  numerous 
contusions  all  over  the  body;  and  upon  this  deposition,  the  two  companions  of 
the  deceased  were  committed,  and  subsequently  tried  for  the  murder.  On  the 
trial,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Fyfe  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  that  the 
apparent  contusions  were  nothing  else  than  the  livid  patches,  which  sometimes 
occur  Bponteneously  on  the  dead  body,  after  many  kinds  of  natural  death. 
Of  course,  this  led  to  the  liberation  of  the  accused  persons. 

These  spontaneous  changes  in  the  dead  body  must,  therefore,  be  attended 
to  by  the  surgeon.  They  may  be  considered,  by  dividing  them  into  those 
which  take  place  before  putrefaction^  and  those  which  take  place  a/lerwards. 

The  first  form  (before  putrefaction)  is  dependent  on  a  stagnation  of  blood 
in  the  capillary  vessels.  So  long  as  there  is  life,  the  capillary  circulation 
continues.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  puncturing  the  skin  or  lip  with  a 
fine  needle ;  if  the  capillary  circulation  is  going  on,  a  drop  of  blood  will 
escape,  otherwise  not.  When  after  death  the  capilllaries  have  lost  their  con- 
tractility, the  blood  appears  to  stagnate  in  them  in  an  irregular  manner,  pro- 
ducing lividity.  The  skin  of  the  body,  although  pale  at  the  time  of  death, 
becomes  covered  during  the  act  of  cooling  by  extensive  patches  of  a  blueish 
or   slate   colour,  diffusing  themselves  over  the   greater  part  of  the   trunk 
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and  limbs.  The  colour  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  purple,  often  mottled,  but 
generally  abruptly  terminating  in  the  white  skin.  This  kind  of  ecchymosis 
is  chiefly  seen  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  suddenly  in  full  health,  or 
by  a  violent  death,  as  in  apoplexy,  hanging,  drowning,  suffocation  from  char- 
coal vapour,  and  other  causes.  Li  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  found  in  some 
instances  to  be  especially  developed.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  from  loss  of  blood ;  the  skin  is  in  these  cases  commonly  pallid. 
When  the  skin  in  which  the  lividity  is  seated  is  divided,  it  is  seen  that  the 
colour  is  confined  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  true  skin  (cutis),  or  to  the  space 
between  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  and  never  to  extend  through  the  latter.  There 
is  no  sanguineous  effusion,  but  apparently  a  simple  congestion  in  the  minute 
capillary  vessels. 

The  unruffled  state  of  the  cuticle,  the  great  apparent  extent  of  the  dis- 
coloration,  the  fact  that  it  affects  many  parts  of  the  trunk  and  menibers,  and 
often  entirely  envelopes  the  whole  circumference  of  one  or  both  limbs,  are, 
together  with  its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  absence  of  extravasated  blood 
in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath,  circumstances  sufficient  to  distingmsh  it 
from  the  ecchymosis  produced  by  violence. 

Sometimes  this  lividity  is  disposed  in  a  peculiar  form  over  the  body.  If  a 
stout  and  muscular  person  has  died  suddenly,  and  the  body,  wrapped  closely 
in  a  sheet  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  lividity  may  bfe  sometimes  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  number  of  stripes  or  bands  over  the  whole  surface — ^the  congestion 
of  the  vessels  taking  place  in  the  interstices  of  the  folds,  while  the  parts 
actually  compressed  remain  white.  The  appearance  of  the  body  is  such  that 
we  can  hardly  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  person  must  have  been 
flogged.  The  imbroken  state  of  the  cuticle,  with  the  other  characters  just 
now  mentioned,  are,  however,  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  appearance  from 
the  effects  of  violence.  This  kind  of  lividity  is  known  under  the  name  of 
vibices.  It  is  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  subjects  4;hat  have  been  allowed  to 
cool  either  in  their  clothes  or  on  any  rough  and  uneven  surfaces.  A  few 
years  since  I  saw  a  well-marked  case  of  vibices,  in  which  the  suspicion  was  so 
strong  that  violence  had  been  used  to  the  deceased,  that  a  coroner's  inquest 
took  place.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  was  covered  with  stripes,  which  were 
of  a  red  and  livid  colour :  they  appeared  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  folds  of 
a  sheet  drawn  tightly  across  the  chest ;  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  the  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  treated  in  this  manner  soon  after  death. 
The  blood  was  superficially  diffused,  and  the  cuticle  uninjured.  The  circum- 
stance above  mentioned  at  once  satisfactorily  explained  the  cause  of  the 
appearance.  These  vibices  or  weals,  like  the  cadaveric  lividity  already 
described,  are  commonly  seen  in  plethoric  persons ;  they  indicate  great  vigour 
of  circulation  at  the  moment  of  death.  But  lividity  in  the  dead  body  may 
occasionally  present  itself  under  a  more  deceptive  form  than  in  either  of  the 
instances  just  mentioned.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died 
in  November,  1837,  on  board  of  the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship.  The 
subject  of  this  case,  aet.  33,  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Just 
before  death  the  deceased  had  been  ausculated,  and  no  marks  then  existed 
on  the  skin.  The  body,  aft«r  about  eighteen  hours,  was  examined,  and  then 
it  was  foimd  to  present,  in  detached  places,  patches  of  discolouration  or 
ecchymosis,  varying  in  size  from  small  spots  to  several  inches  in  diameter. 
Although  closely  simulating  bruises  or  marks  of  violence  during  life,  a  slight 
examination  showed  that  they  were  owing  to  simple  lividity,  because  those 
parts  of  the  bock  and  limbs  which  were  not  compressed  by  the  siu^ace  on  which 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  lying,  were  the  only  parts  discoloured.  The 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  loins,  and  the  back,  which  bore  the  pressure,  were 
white.     On  cutting  into  these  patches,  the  layers  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the 
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tissues  beneath,  were  throughout  reddened  by  congested  blood,  and  small 
rounded  semi-coagulated  masses  oozed  out  from  the  cellular  membrane  on 
slight  pressure. 

These  characters  somewhat  resembled  those  pfoduced  by  violence  on  the 
living  body ;  but  there  was  another,  and,  I  believe,  an  unexampled  circum- 
stance, in  which  the  resemblance  to  vital  ecchymosis  existed.  Around  many 
of  the  patches  there  was  a  wide  border,  or  zone,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with 
various  shades  of  green  and  blue,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  seen 
in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  an  ecchymosis  from  the  living  body.  By  most 
medical  jurists  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  that  the  zones  of  colour  are 
I>eculiar  to  vital  ecch3ano8is,  and  are  never  seen  in  the  ecchymosis  produced 
after  death.  The  occurrence  of  this  case  shows  with  what  caution  general 
rules  should  be  framed  for  medico-l^al  practice*  Had  the  body  of  this 
person  been  f oimd  lying  dead  and  exposed  on  a  high  road,  and  had  it  been 
proved  that  another  man  had  been  seen  quarrelling  with  him,  what  might 
have  been  the  opinion  expressed  ?  We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  imfavour- 
able  to  the  accused  person.  Thi6  kind  of  ecchymosis  could  have  l)een  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  violence  during  life  only  by  the  unruffled  state  of 
the  skin,  and  the  slight  effusion  of  blood,,  compared  with  the  extent  of  dis- 
coloured surface.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  the  chief  seat  of  ecchymosis 
was  in  those  parts  which  were  recimibent  or  depending.  The  formation  of 
the  coloured  zones  around  some  of  the  patches  of  lividity  was  fully  explained 
by  the  fact  of  the  man  having  laboured  under  general  dropsy.  The  serum 
effused  in  the  cells,  here  acted  upon  and  diluted  the  liquid  blood,  as  it  exuded 
from  the  vessels  and  difiused  it  around,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
serous  exhalation  of  the  cellular  membrane  acts  on  the  blood  effused  in  the 
living  body. 

A  question,  connected  with  lividity,  or  cadaveric  ecchymosis,  was  raised  on 
the  trial  of  Reid  (p.  71),  namely :— Whether  this  cadaveric  lividity  always 
preceded  cadaveric  rigidity  or  not  ?  Rigidity  is  not  in  general  strongly  mani- 
fested until  the  body  is  cold ;  the  lividity  here  described  takes  place  while  the 
body  is  cooling  and  the  blood  is  liquid.  The  occurrence  of  rigidity  depends 
on  the  time  at  which  muscular  irritability  is  entirely  lost :  but  post-mortem 
discolouration  of  the  s'in  is  closely  connected  with  the  presence  of  ¥rarmth 
in  the  body,  and  with  fluidity  of  the  blood ;  hence  cadaveric  lividity  begins  to 
develope  itself  often  soon  after  death,  and  continues  to  increase  until  the  body  is 
cold,  when  its  formation  is  entirely  arrested.  It  appears  to  consist  simpl}'  in 
a  congestion  of  the  capillaiy  vessels,  and  is  produced  before  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  first  stage  or  period  after  death.  As  it  has  now  been 
clearly  proved  that  rigidity  affects  the  heart  and  coats  of  the  arteries  before 
rigidity  of  the  volimtary  muscles  manifests  itself,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  the  contraction  of  these  tubes,  the  blood  is  forced  at  first  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  venous  system,  and  afterwards,  from  want  of  sufficient 
power  of  propulsion,  it  stagnates  imequally  in  these  vessels,  producing  livid 
patches  on  the  skin  r  although  the  arteries  are  relaxed  and  become  quite 
fiaccid,  the  blood  remains  in  the  minute  vessels  in  which  it  has  collected. 

Another  form  of  ecchymosis  observed  in  the  dead  body,  is  that  which 
occurs  some  time  after  death.  This  appears  to  proceed  from  an  infiltration  of 
blood  into  the  depending  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  be  a  result  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  They  who  are  much  engaged  in  inspections  are  well  aware  that 
the  skin  of  the  back,  especially  that  covermg  the  loins  and  buttocks,  often 
presents  irr^^ular  discolourations  resembling  ecchymosis.  The  skin  of  the 
back  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  is  a  well-known  seat  of  this  form  of 
ecchymosis.  On  cutting  into  the  skin  of  any  of  these  parts,  it  is  found  to  be 
more  or  less  discoloured  throughout,   and  the  fatty  tissue  is  filled  with  a 
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blood  J  Rerum,  whkh  readily  escapes.  In  proportion  as  putrefaction  advances, 
the  discolouration  becomes  greater,  passing  from  a  dark  red  to  a  green  colour. 
The  general  characters  of  this  kind  of  ecchymosis  are  so  well  marked,  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  the  ecchymosis  of  violence.  The  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  it  is  Icnown  to  occur,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  body,  are 
circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  forms  described.  This 
variety  of  ecchymosis  is  also  termed  sugillation  by  some  medical  jurists.  (On 
the  subject  of  Ecclgrmoaifl,  see  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  383.) 
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Putrefaction. — Bj  putrefaction,  we  are  to  understand  those  chemical 
changes  which  spontaneously  ta^ke  place  in  dead  animal  matter,  during  which 
offensive  gases  are  evolved.  The  ultimate  effect  of  these  changes  is,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  to  reduce  the  organic  to  the  condition  of  inorganic 
compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
in  the  stage  of  transition  that  noxious  effluvia  are  evolved  from  which  the 
process  derives  its  name.  These  consist  of  compounds  of  nitrogen,  sulphiu-, 
phosphorus,  and  carbon  with  hydrogen. 

This  process  does  not  b^in  to  manifest  itself  in  the  dead  body  until  after 
the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  generally  about  the  third  day.  It  is 
then  observed,  if  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  an  apart- 
ment of  mean  temperature  (60°),  that  the  limbs  and  trunk  become  supple  and 
pliant,  and  yield  a  feint  odour.  The  skin  covering  the  abdomen  becomes  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  which  gradually  deepens.  A  similar  discoloration  slowly 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  chest,  between  the  ribs,  in  the  face,  the  neck,  the 
legs,  and  lastly,  in  the  arms.  The  colour  appears  to  depend  on  the  decompo- 
sition and  infiltration  of  the  animal  fluids,  especially  the  blood,  into  the  skin. 
In  the  neck  and  limbs  it  is  observed  to  be  more  marked  in  the  situation  of 
the  large  venous  trimks ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  superficial 
veins  is  accurately  traced  out  by  greenish-blue  or  dark  lines;  these  have 
been  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence.  This  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood 
infiltrated  into  the  tissues  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  ammonia  as  a 
result  of  decomposition,  on  the  red  colouring  matter.  In  a  more  advanced  state 
we  have  found  the  blood  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  well  as  ammonia 
in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Its  colour 
is  then  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  it  effervesces  strongly  when  an  acid  is 
added  to  it.  Gaseous  products  are  formed,  not  ojily  in  the  hollow  organs  of 
the  alxlomen,  but  beneath  the  skin  generally ;  so  that  on  making  an  incision, 
the  edges  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  forced  apart  or  everted.  The  reaction  of 
this  confined  gas  accounts  for  the  occasional  escape  of  alimentary  and  faecal 
matter  from  the  outlets ; — as  also  for  the  escape  of  blood  some  days  after 
death  from  wounds  involving  any  of  the  large  veins. 

This  post-mortem  hcBmorrhage  requires  one  or  two  remarks.     Its  occur- 
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rence  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  most  superstitious  notions,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  an  imdue  importance  may  be  attached  to  it  by  a  coroner^s 
jury.  In  order  to  explain  this,  and  some  other  apparently  vital  phenomena 
connected  with  a  dead  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those  spontaneous 
changes  which  commence  soon  after  death.  When  a  person  has  died  suddenly 
from  violence  or  convulsive  disease,  it  may  happen  that  within  a  short  period 
the  whol'e  of  the  cavities,  including  the  veins,  arteries,  and  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin,  become  distended  with  gases  derived  from  putrefaction* 
The  gases  collected  in  the  abdomen  push  back  the  diaphragm,  in  consequence 
of  which,  mucus  with  air -bubbles  issue  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  the  face 
is  swollen,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  and  prominent,  owing  to  the  blood 
having  been  forced  back  to  the  head  and  neck,  by  the  distended  state  of  the 
abdomen  and  viscera.  For  a  similar  reason  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
sometimes  discharged,  escaping  into  the  windpipe,  or  flowing  externally  by 
the  mouth  and  nostrils*  That  which,  however,  more  immediately  concerns 
us  at  the  present  time,  is  the  development  of  these  gaaes  within  the  heart  and 
large  blood-vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  blood  may  be  forced  out  of  a  wound 
made  before  death,  long  after  all  the  phenomena  of  life  have  entirely  ceased. 
I£  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  a  person  immediately  before  death, 
without  success^  and  the  operator  has  neglected  to  secure  the  opening  in  the 
vessel,  it  may  happen  some  hours  after  death,  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
will  escape  by  the  wound — conveying  to  those,  who  aro  tminformed  on  these 
matters,  the  idea  that  the  person  had  again  come  to  life,  but  had  died  from 
the  bleeding.  An  accident  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  inquest  held  at  Oldham,  on  the  body  of  John  Lees, 
killed  in  the  Manchester  riots,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  A  similar  flow  of  blood 
may  take  place  from  a  large  incised  wound,  made  recently  before  death.  This 
post-mortem  haemorrhage  is  facilitated  by  pressure,  and  on  this  was  based  that 
ancient  test  of  guilt :  viz.,  the  touch  of  the  murderer. 

Post-mortem  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  wounds  made  after  death, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  putrefaction.  If  the  blood  is  warm  and  fluid  it 
may  ooze  from  an  open  wound  in  the  body  and  partially  coagulate  after  its 
escape  (see  *  Observations,"  by  Dr.  Wilks,  p.  G4).  The  quantity  which  thus 
flows  from  a  recently  dead  body  is  not  large,  unless  some  large  veins  are 
implicated.  Even  some  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  is  cold,  bleeding 
may  take  place  from  a  post-mortem  wound,  and  might  give  rise  to  a 
suspicion  of  criminal  violence.  Mr.  Gibson,  the  surgeon  of  Newgate,  com- 
municated to  me  the  following  case  which  occurred  in  that  prison  in  July 
1871.  A  prisoner  hanged  himself  in  his  cell  before  the  door.  A  warder 
who  foimd  him  thus  suspended  passed  his  arm  through  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  cut  the  ligature.  The  body  fell  forwards  on  the  floor.  It  was  soon 
afterwards  dragged  to  the  further  end  of  the  cell.  The  body  was  then  cold 
and  becoming  rigid.  It  was  foimd  that  where  the  head  had  rested  there  was 
a  small  pool  of  blood  (about  six  or  eight  drachms),  and  the  floor  was  smeared 
along  which  the  head  had  been  dragged.  The  blood  was  of  a  bright  colour, 
but  there  was  no  separation  into  clot  and  serum.  On  examining  the  head,  Mr. 
Gibson  found  a  scalp  wound  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  at  the  junction  of 
the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bone.  The  wound  was  not  regular  but  some- 
what jagged,  and  there  was  no  effusion  on  its  edges.  The  wound  had  been 
produced,  and  the  bleeding  from  it  had  obviously  taken  place,  after  death. 

When  putrefaction  has  commenced,  and  there  is  no  open  wound  from 
which  blood  can  escape,  the  caAaties  of  the  heart  may  suflTer  compression  from 
the  gases  generated  within  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  a  portion  of  the  blood 
may  be  thus  forced  out  of  them.     If  full  at  the  time  of  death,  and  the  body 
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IB  examined  within  a  week,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cavities  would  be  com- 
pletely emptied.  If  the  heart  is  found  empty,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracted, its  emptiness  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  effects  of  putrefaction ;  it  was 
most  probably  the  natural  condition  of  the  organ  at  the  time  of  death.  A 
collapsed  and  empty  condition  of  the  limgs  has  been  ascribed  to  pressure 
from  the  gases  of  putrefaction,  the  medical  assumption  being  that  they  had 
contained  air  and  blood  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is  not  in  accordance 
with  Bly  observation.  In  advanced  putrefa<;tion  these  organs  have  also 
contained  gaseous  matter  and  dark-coloured  liquid  blood.  In  examining 
putrefied  bodies  in  cases  in  which  death  has  been  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  some  form  of  asphyxia,  i.e.  strangulation  or  suffocation,  it  will  be  impor- 
tant for  the  medical  witness  to 'bear  in  mind  these  conditions  of  the  heart 
aad  lungBb  The  organs  may  be  found  empty  and  collapsed ;  in  such  a  case, 
he  must  not  be  too  ready  to  assume,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  condition  with 
the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  violent  cause  of  death,  that  they  were  full  of 
blood  or  congested  at  the  time  of  death,  and  that  their  emptiness  is  owing  to 
post-mortem  changes.  It  may  be  equally  probable  that  they  were  empty 
when  the  person  died,  for  emptiness  of  the  heart  and  a  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs  are  frequently  f oimd  in  bodies  which  are  not  putrefied :  hence  the 
medical  opinion  in  a  given  case  can  be  only  an  inference  or  surmise.  Orfila 
has  observed  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  lungs  of  ex- 
humed bodies  which  had  been  for  some  time  buried,  the  organs  having  a 
blueish  slate  colour  Q  M^dedne  Legale,'  4  ed.  1,  642).  In  some  instances 
the  gases  have  had  sufficient  force  to  expel  the  foetus  from  the  uterus  when 
the  woman  has  died  during  labour  and  undelivered.  I  have  elsewhere 
reported  a  case  of  this  kind  which  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest 
at  Sydney,  in  1864*    (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1864,  3rd  series,  vol.  x.  p.  253.) 

The  gases  generated  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  face  by  putrefaction, 
appear  to  meet  with  the  greatest  resistance  to  their  escape.  The  features 
become  generally  swollen  or  bloated^  one  or  both  eyes  may  be  protruded,  the 
eyelids  swoU^i  and  dark-coloured,  the  lips  swollen  and  the  tongue  protruded 
between  them,  gaseous  matter  with  fluid  escaping  in  bubbles  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  As  the  skin  of  the  face  is  generally  livid  or  even  black,  it  is 
impossible,  under  these  drcxunstances,  to  recognize  a  person.  In  death  from 
drowning,  when  the  body  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  the 
gases  of  putrefaction  are  so  copiously  produced,  that  the  head  appears  much 
larger  than  natural,  and  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  distended  with 
gaa,  giving  to  the  whole  of  the  discoloured  body  a  bloated  appearance. 

Gases  of  Putrefaction. — The  gases  produced  in  the  dead  body  are  in  the 
early  stages  chiefly  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  at  a  later 
period  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nitrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  these  gases  depend 
more  on  the  degree  of  putrefaction  than  on  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
death.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  detected  by  paper  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  by  paper  impreg- 
nated with  nitrate  of  silver ;  anamonia,  by  the  vapour  of  hydrodiloric  acid,  or 
red  litmus  paper ;  and  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  by  its  combustibility  and  by 
the  products  of  its  combustion.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  combined  with  anmionia,  since  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution 
of  nitropnisside  of  sodium  acquires  a  crimson  colour  when  held  in  a  jar  con- 
taining the  decomposed  viscera.  Other  gases  and  vapours,  of  which  chemistry 
can  at  present  render  no  accoimt,  are  also  present.  On  some  occasions  the 
exhalations  have  been  of  a  most  offensive  and  nauseous  character,  and  the 
tests  have  not  indicated  the  presence  of  either  sulphuretted  or  phosphiuretted 
hydrogen. 
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Dr.  W,  Lewis  examined  and  reported  on  the  external  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  22,000  coffins  accumulated  in  the  vaults  of  London  churches.  He 
examined  the  state  of  the  contents  of  about  one  hundred  of  these.  The  expe- 
riments  were  made  on  the  bodies  of  persons  of  all  ages,  and  on  coffins  which 
had  been  deposited  for  a  short  period  or  for  upwards  of  a  centuiy.  He  did 
not  find  therein  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  or  carburetted  hydri^en,  or  an j 
compound  of  cyanogen.  The  gases  which  he  unif ormlj  detected  in  the  coffins 
and  the  vaults  were  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  atmospheric  air  holding 
putrescent  animal  matter  in  suspension.  Ammonia  was  occasionally  found 
in  large  quantities;  this,  when  present,  overcame  all  other  odours.  When 
absent,  the  animal  matter  had  a  smell  resembling  that  of  putrid  moist  cheese. 
He  opened  one  leaden  coffin,  in  which  the  corpse  had  been  enclosed  for  nearly 
a  century ;  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  escaped  from  it  formed  dense  white 
fumes  when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  was  so 
powerful  that  the  head  could  not  remain  near  it  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time  (^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Jan.  1852,  p.  275).  I  have  noticed  the 
same  results  in  reference  to  a  body  which  was  exhumed  after  six  months' 
interment.  When  the  coffin  lid  was  removed  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  a  large 
quantity  of  foetid  ammonia  escaped.  On  throwing  into  the  cofiSin  some 
chloride  of  lime,  dense  white  clouds  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  were 
evolved  from  the  interior  of  the  coffin,  to  the  great  alarm  of  some  of  the 
bystanders,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  chemical  changes  produced.  It  would 
appear  that  the  air  enclosed  in  coffins  is  in  general  completely  deoxidized. 
When  tested  it  was  not  inflammable,  but  was  found  in  every  instance  to 
extinguish  fiame.  In  leaden  coffins  putrefaction  is  so  much  retarded,  that  the 
remains  of  bodies  were  found  in  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  The 
metal  is  slowly  corroded  and  changed  into  carbonate  of  lead. 

Changes  in  the  Viscera, — Diuing  these  changes  in  the  dead  body,  various 
discolourations  take  place  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  often  closely  simulate  the  eifects  of  disease  or  poiaon.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  of  various  tints — from  a  red  brown, 
becoming  of  a  brighter  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep  livid  purple  or- 
slate  colour,  and  sometimes  black  from  a  decomposition  of  the  blood.  At 
the  greater  end,  where  the  stomach  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen  or  liver,  the 
hvidity  is  often  well  marked  and  clearly  defined  through  all  the  coats.  The 
peritoneal  or  outer  coat  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  the  course  of  the  superficial 
vessels  is  marked  by  greenish-brown  or  black  lines.  These  spontaneous 
changes,  which  are  the  result  of  putrefaction,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
the  eifects  of  irritant  poisoning.  There  are  no  rules  that  I  am  aware  of, 
which  wiU  always  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  distinguish  such  cases.  Much 
must  depend  on  the  progress  of  putre&LCtion,  and  the  period  after 
death  at  which  the  body  is  examined :  hence,  each  case  must  be  judged 
by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  We  may  presume  that  the  red- 
ness has  taken  place  during  life,  and  is  not  a  result  of  post-mortem  changes. 
1.  When  it  is  seen  soon  after  death.  2.  When  it  is  met  with  in  parts  not 
dependent,  nor  in  contact  with  other  organs  gorged  with  blood.  3.  When 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  mucus  or 
flakes  of  membrane,  the  result  of  ulceration,  corrosion,  or  destruction  of  the 
coats  of  the  viscera.  When  the  body  ia  not  inspected  until  a  long  period 
after  death,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  these  pseudo-morbid  appearances 
from  those  depending  on  the  action  of  irritant  poison.  In  a  really  doubtful 
case  it  is  therefore  better  to  withhold  an  opinion,  than  to  express  one  which 
must  be  purely  conjectm^l. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  dpfinite  period  to  which  the  effects  produced  by 
irritant  poisons  are  destroyed  by  the  process  of  putrefaction.     If  the  poison 
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were  of  an  antiseptic  character,  and  the  body  had  been  speedily  buried, 
a  decided  redness  of  the  stomach,  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  may  be  per- 
ceived after  five  or  six  weeks.  On  one  occasion  I  was  able  to  distinguish 
the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  the  case 
of  a  child  whose  body  had  been  interred  for  a  period  of  twenty -eight  days ; 
and  in  other  cases  in  which  the  viscera  were  well  preserved,  after  a  year 
and  nineteen  months.  Of  course,  when  the  inflammation  is  only  slight, 
it  will  be  much  more  speedily  obliterated,  or  merge  in  the  redness  caused  by 
decomposition. 

The  effects  of  gravitation  in  leading  to  a  discolouration  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  in  the  recently-dead  body,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Trousseau  and  Rigot  have  determined,  that  the  simple  effects 
of  grayitation  will  produce  a  livid  or  even  a  red  appearance  of  all  the  depen- 
dent portions  of  the  intestines.  This  cadaveric  congestion,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
has  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  lungs ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  sufficiently  the  attention  of  pathologists,  in  respect  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  It  has  been  especially  remarked  by  Andral  and  others,  in  the 
small  intestines,  particularly  in  those  portions  found  within  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis;  and  this  last-mentioned  pathologist  noticed,  that  in  a  body  placed 
with  the  &ce  downwards  soon  after  death,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
became  strongly  reddened.  As  this  effect  of  gravitation  ceases  so  soon  as 
the  blood  coagulates  by  the  cooling  of  the  body,  so  does  it  follow  that  when 
the  body  has  been  a  long  time  in  cooling,  it  will  be  much  more  strongly 
marked. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tines often  presents,  during  putre&ction,  a  yellowish  or  green  tinge,  depend- 
ing on  the  transudation  of  the  bile,  or  the  colouring  matter  of  the  &eces 
contained  in  the  colon.  This  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  appearance  of 
poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.  There  is,  in  these  cases,  no  softening  or  cor- 
roeion,  and  the  throat  and  gullet  are  not  implicated,  as  they  are  in  this  form 
of  poisoning.  So,  again,  melanosis  in  the  stomach — i.e.  a  deposit  of  black 
colouring  matter  beneath  the  mucous  coat,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  effect 
of  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  or  caustic  alkalies ;  but  melanosis  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  marks  of  inflammation,  corrosion,  or  destruction  in  the  mucous 
membrane  beneath,  and  it  is  always  seen  in  well-deflned  spots. 

Among  the  external  changes  produced  by  incipient  putrefaction,  a  change 
of  colour  in  the  skin  covering  the  abdomen,  has  been  already  noticed.  It 
dowly  acquires  a  pale  green  hue,  gradually  deepening  and  extending  to 
the  skin  of  the  chest  and  limbs.  This  colour  has  been  regarded,  by  M. 
Deschamps,  as  a  certain  sign  of  death,  and  one  better  fitted  than  any 
odier  to  guide  us  in  determining  the  reality  of  death.  This  sign,  however, 
u  not  available,  under  common  circumstances,  xmtil  three  days  after  death, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  well-informed  practitioner  should  require  to 
i^rait  80  long  a  time  before  expressing  an  opinion.  M.  Deschamps  has  laid 
down  the  following  rules  respecting  this  green  colour  acquired  by  the  skin  of 
|-.the  abdomen : — 1.  A  greenish-blue  colour,  extending  uniformly  over  the  skin 
of  the  beDy,  is  the  only  real  and  certain  sign  of  death.  2.  The  time  at  which 
;  ^  agn  appears  after  death,  varies  much;  but  it  commonly  takes  place  in  about 
thru  da^Sj  under  fitvourable  conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture.  8.  Although 
i^uoolouiation  of  various  kinds  and  from  various  causes,  may  occur  in  other 
I  puts  of  the  body,  this  characteristic  mark  of  death  is  always  to  be  found  in 
!  the  abdomen.  4.  Apparent  death  can  no  longer  be  confounded  with  real 
death,  the  abdomen  never  becoming  coloured  green  or  blue  in  any  case  in 
I  which  death  is  only  apparent.  5.  This  colouring  of  the  abdomen,  the  ap- 
jpeanace  of  which  may  be  artificially  hastened  by  exposing  the  body  to  a 
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warm  temperature,  will,  if  observed,  entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  prema- 
ture interment.  6.  There  is  no  danger  to  public  health  iiom.  keeping  a  body 
until  the  appearance  of  this  characteristic  sign  of  death. 

There  are  some  &.ct8  connected  with  the  progress  of  putrefaction  as  it  takes 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  earth,  or  under  water,  which  are  of  interest 
to  a  medical  jurist. 

1-  Putrefaction  in  Air. — Putrefaction  cannot  take  place  in  the  living  body; 
it  is  in  resisting  the  access  of  this  process,  that  the  power  of  life  or  vital  force 
is  chiefly  manifested.  Some  have  conceived  that  putrefaction  might  begin 
under  a  diminished  state  of  vitality,  as  when  a  person  is  about  to  perish  from 
a  slow  and  wasting  disease:  they  have  thus  explained  the  peculiar  odour 
perceptible  in  the  breath  and  perspiration  of  many  dying  individuals,  some 
hours  previous  to  dissolution.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  exhalations  are 
themselves  of  a  morbid  nature :  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as  lift 
remains,  no  phenomena  resembling  those  of  ordinary  putrefaction  in  the  dead 
body  are  observable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark  in  this  place 
relative  to  local  gangrene ;  since,  although  this  may  take  place  in  a  living 
body,  it  is  only  observed  in  a  part  already  deprived  of  life,  and  does  not  in- 
volve the  whole  of  the  body.     It  is  molecular  or  partial  death. 

In  some  cases,  before  dissolution,  the  breath  has  been  observed  to  be 
luminous :  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  evolution  of  phosphorus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  distinctly  recognized  by  its  peculiar  odour.  It  would 
appear  also,  from  good  authority,  that  the  coimtenance  of  a  dying  person  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  become  distinctly  luminous  or  phosphorescent  in 
the  dark.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  unknown,  and  so  &r  as  I  am  aware 
it  has  been  only  in  advanced  cases  of  consumption  or  wasting  disease,  that  itas 
evolution  of  light  from  the  countenance  shortly  before  death,  has  been  observed 
(see  cases  by  Sir  H.  Marsh,  *  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal'  vol.  58,  p.  497 ;  and 
by  Drs.  Donovan  and  Stokes,  *  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  January  15,  1840).  Dr. 
II.  M*Cormack  has  reported  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  sixteen  months,  suffer- 
ing from  dentition,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  hips  was  observed  to  be  liuninous. 
There  was  no  odour  of  phosphorus,  and  no  application  which  could  account 
for  it,  had  been  made  to  the  skin  (*  Ed.  Med.  Joiu*.'  vol.  66,  p.  285).  The 
dead  human  body  may  become  luminous  under  incipient  decomposition.  A  re- 
markable case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1823-4,  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
Webb  Street  School  of  Anatomy.  The  greater  part  of  a  dead  body  which  had 
been  dissected  appeared  luminous  or  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  The  cause 
of  this  evolution  of  light  in  the  dying  and  dead,  is  not  well  ascertained :  in 
the  dying  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  certain  chemical  changes  analogous  to 
decomposition,  commencing  during  life ;  while,  in  the  dead,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  production  of  luminous  matter  of  a  phosphorescent  nature.  It  is  well 
known  that  certain  kinds  of  dead  fish  and  decayed  wood  become  liuninous  in 
the  dark.  These  singular  fects,  which  have  only  been  observed  of  late  years, 
will  account  for  many  of  the  superstitions  which  formerly  existed. 

The  time  after  death  at  which  putrefaction  commences,  may  vary  from  a 
few  hours  to  many  days  €Uid  even  weeks.  It  never  begins  until  cadaveric 
rigidity  has  ceased,  and  therefore  not  until  the  muscles  of  the  body  have 
entirely  lost  their  irritability.  Whatever  conditions  of  the  body  during  life 
or  after  death  may  operate  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  muscular  irritability, 
will  pari  passu  accelerate  rigidity  and  putr^action,  and  vice  versa.  There  are 
three  primary  conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of 
this  process  in  a  dead  body.  These  are :  1st,  a  certain  temperatiure ;  2n<lt 
the  presence  of  moisture ;  and  8rd,  the  free  access  of  air.  There  are  many 
other  conditions  of  a  secondary  kind  which  may  retard  or  accelerate  its  com* 
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menoement,  and,  when  established,   may  affect  its  progress  and  duration* 
These  will  be  considered  in  their  order. 

Temperature, — The  process  is  found  to  go  on  most  faTourablj  in  a 
temperature  varying  from  70*  to  100°.     It  will  commence,  other  circum- 
stances concurping,  at  any  temperature  above  50°;  but  at  32°  it  appears  to  be 
wholly  arrested.     The  dead  body  may  thus  be  preserved  a  considerable  time  in 
snow,  ice,  or  in  a  frozen  soil  ;:*  but  if,  after  removal,  it  is  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature between  70°  and  100°,  the  ordinary  putrefactive  changes  are  stated 
to  take  place  with  more  than  their  usual  rapidity.     Axlolph  Brman  states 
that  the  body  of  Prince  Menchikof ,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Peter  I.,  was 
exhumed  at  Beresov,  in  1821,  after  a  burial  of  ninety >two  years  in  the  frozen 
soil  of  Siberia.r    Although  so  long*  a  time  had  elapsed,  the  body  had  imder- 
gone  but  little  change.     The  heart  and  some  other  parts,  with  a  portion  of 
the  grave-clothes,  were  removed  and  sent  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased 
(*  Travels  in  Siberia,'  vol.  1,  p.  462).     But  a  still  more  remarkable  iostance 
of  the  preservative  or  antiseptie  power  of  cold,  is  exhibited  in  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  an  ancient  elephant  (elephaa  primigenius)  iii  a  mass  of  ice  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Lena  in  Siberia  in  1805  ('  Quart.  Joum.  of  Science/ 
vol.  8,  p.  95).     Some  years  since  I  saw  a  portion  of  the  dried  skin  and 
long  hair  of  this  animal,  the  race  of  which  was  extinct  before  the  historical 
period* 

A  low  temperature  is  said  to  arrest  putrefaction  by  congealiog  the  mois- 
ture within  the  animal  body ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  of  itself  sufficient, 
since  a  body  at  33",  has  no  more  tendency  to  putrefy  than  one  at  or  below  32°. 
The  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  heat  is  essential  to  the  combination  of  the 
gaseous  elements  of  the  body  during  putrefaction,  as  well  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  gaseous  products  resulting  from  their  union.     At  a  high  temperature, 
again,  i.  e,   about  212°,   putrefaction  is  arrested.     The  soft  animal  solids 
lose  their  water,  become  hard  and  brittle  masses,  and  may  now  be  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  without  undergoing-  any  further  change.     A  heat   be- 
tween 100°  and  212°  may  also  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  process,  by  causing 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  contained  within  the  solids.     They  become 
thereby  dried  and  coagulated.     Thus  it  is  that  bodies  buried  in  the  hot  and 
arid  sands  of  Egj'pt  are  dug  up,  many  years  after  interment,  in  the  state 
of  dcasiccated  mummies,  putrefsictive  decomposition  having  been  long  since 
arrested.     The  effect  of  temperatiure  on  this  process  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
influence  of  season.     A  dead  body  exposed  to  air  during  summer,  when  the 
thermometer  is  above   60°   or   70°,   may   undergo    more    marked    putre- 
fsjetive  changes  in  twenty-four  hours,  than  a  similar  body  exposed  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  winter.     This  is  a  fact  which  demands  consideration,  when 
an  opinion  is  required  to  be  formed,  respecting  the  date  of  death  of  a  body 
concerning  which  nothing  is  known. 

Light  has  not  been  found  to  have  any  influence  over  the  process. 
The  presence  of  moisture, —\]ri\es&  the  animal  substance  is  impregnated 
with  water  or  moisture,  it  is  impossible   that  putrefaction  can  take  place. 
The  animal  solids  conmionly  contain  sufficient  water  for   the   spontaneous 
establishment  of  the  process.     In  a  human  body  weighing  150  lbs.,  there 
are  about  100  lbs.  of  water  (*  Brande  and  Taylor's  Chemistry,'  p.  831).     The 
soft  organs  differ  much  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  liquid 
contained  in  them,  and  therefore  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  prone  to 
putrefaction.     Thus  the  brain  and  the  eye  are  in  this  respect  contrasted  with 
the  teeth,  bones,  hair,  and  nails.     The  fluids  of  the  eye  are  rapidly  decoin- 
poeed,  while  the  teeth  and  hair  may  remain  for  centuries  unchanged.    The  late 
Mr.  Quekett  examined  a  portion  of  dried  human  skin  with  hair  upon  it,  which 
had  been  exposed  for  many  centuries  on  a  door  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and 
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.also  other  portions  taken  from  the  church  doors  of  Hadstock  and  Copford 
in  Essex.  He  found  upon  them  some  hairs,  which  were  proved  by  the 
microscope  to  be  human,  thus  confirming  the  old  tradition  that  the  skins 
of  persons  who  had  conunitted  sacril^e  were  nailed  to  the  doors  of  the 
churches  which  they  had  robbed  ('Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  July,  1848, 
p.  63). 

If  the  organic  substance  is  deprived  of  its  water  by  any  means,  putre- 
faction is  arrested.  Gay-Lussac  found  that  flesh  might  be  preserved  for  a 
considerable  period,  simply  by  suspending  it  under  a  bell-glass,  placed  in  a 
dish  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  Albumen  and  gelatin,  deprived  of  water, 
or  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  air  and  a  favour- 
able temperature,  without  undergoing  putrefaction.  An  excess  of  water,  how- 
ever, tends  to  retard  and  modify  the  process :  thus,  by  allowing  a  current  of 
water  to  fall  on  animal  matter,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time. 
Water  appears  to  act  in  putrefaction  as  it  does  in  numerous  other  chemical 
processes,  by  its  dissolving  power.  It  brings  the  minute  atoms  of  organic 
substances  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attraction.  In  excess  it  seems 
to  retard  putrefaction  by  merely  cutting  off  the  access  of  air.  By  long 
contact  it  produces  an  alteration  in  the  soft  solids,  converting  them  into  a 
white  substance. 

Influence  of  Air. — ^Putrefaction  may  take  place  to  a  slight  extent  in- 
dependently of  air,  but  the  process  is  soon  arrested ;  and  thus  bodies  sealed 
permanently  in  leaden  coffins,  are  found  perfect  and  may  be  identified  after 
very  long  periods  of  time.  The  products  in  all  cases  in  which  air  is  excluded, 
are  chiefly  of  an  ammoniacal  nature.  Air  operates  by  its  free  oxygen  oom- 
bining  with  the  animal  elements,  and  forming  gaseous  and  liquid  products. 
The  only  limit  to  this  process  of  decomposition  under  a  free  supply  of  oxygen, 
is  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation.  Nitrogen,  the  other  element  of  air,  has 
no  influence ;  it  appears  to  be  decidedly  antiseptic,  so  that  flesh  may  be  pre- 
served in  it  for  a  very  long  period  without  change,  although  heat  and  moisture 
are  present. 

In  gaseous  mixtures  it  is  necessary  to  putrefaction  that  the  oxygen  should 
he  free  as  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  chemically  imited  to  any  other  element 
Thus  carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  especially  the  latter,  since  it  will  not 
admit  of  the  approach  of  free  oxygen,  act  as  most  powerful  antiseptics.     In  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  properties  of  these  gases  in  retarding  putre- 
faction, I  found  in  one  that  a  large  piece  of  fresh  muscle  was  preserved  effec- 
tually in  a  bell-glass  of  nitric  oxide  over  water  for  eighteen  weeks ;  in  a 
second  experiment,  for  nineteen  weeks ;  in  a  third,  performed  in  1842,  for  a 
period  of  thirty-two  weeks,  or  224  days ;  and  in  a  fourth,  for  a  period  of 
seventeen  months.     The  last  experiment  was  commenced  in  October  1862, 
and  in  March  1864  the  muscle  suspended  in  the  gas  retained  its  red  ooloinr,   I 
and  although  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  it  had  undergone    no  change 
indicative  of  putrefaction.     These  experiments  were   carried  on  under  iJl 
variations  of  temperature,  in  a  room  not  below  40®  in  the  winter  season,  but 
which  sometimes  reached  80°  in  sununer.     Ajs  the  vessel  containing  the  gas 
was  placed  over  water,  the  gas  was  of  course  always  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapoiu*.     Two  of  the  conditions  for  putrefaction  were  therefore  present.    Air 
only  was  removed.     In  some  parallel  experiments  in  air  and  oxygen,  putre- 
faction had  gone  on  to  a  full  extent  in  eight  or  ten  days.     These  facts  show 
that  oxygen  in  a  free  state,  is  eminently  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  by  putrefaction. 

The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  merely  confined  to  its  affording 
oxygen.     It  modifies  putrefaction,  according  to  its  dry  or  humid  condition, 
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and  according  to  its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  Dry  air  retards  putrefaction, 
ance  evaporation  is  increased.  Humid  air  accelerates  the  process,  by  giving 
rise  to  an  opposite  effect.  Air  in  motion,  as  a  brisk  wind,  retards  the  process, 
since,  ccBteris  paribus,  evaporation  is  greater.  Air  at  rest,  as  the  calm  still 
adnosphere  of  a  dose  apartment,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  favourable  to  the 
piocesB.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  the  putrefaction  of  a  dead  body,  ase  a  temperature  of  about  70^  in  a 
hmnid  and  tranquil  atmosphere.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  putrefaction 
has  once  begun  in  a  part  of  the  body,  it  has  rapidly  extended  itself  throughout 
the  whole.  It  seems  as  if  the  first  products  acted  as  a  kind  of  ferment,  to 
induce  chemical  changes  throughout  the  mass. 

Modifying  Conditions. — There  are  some  circumstances  which  modify  the 
progress  and  duration  of  the  process.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  condition  of 
the  body  at  the  time  of  death.  Orfila  thought  that  age  and  sex,  as  well  as 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  had  some  influence,  but  there  are  no  facts  to 
confirm  this  view. 

Pat  and  flabby  bodies  are  observed  to  undergo  putrefaction  more  readily 
than  those  which  are  thin  and  emaciated.  This  probably  depends  on  the 
greater  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  them.  Connected  with  the  state  of  the 
body,  we  may  also  mention  the  influence  which  wounds  or  bruises,  or  mutila- 
tions of  any  kind,  have  over  this  process.  Those  parts  which  at  the  time  of 
death  are  aflTected  by  contused  or  incised  woimds,  ecchymosis  or  extravasation, 
rapidly  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Thus,  in  examining  bodies  which 
have  been  subjected  to  violence  during  life,  contusions  and  ecchymoses  may 
appear  greatly  aggravated  in  extent,  imless  the  examiner  be  aware  that  such 
{arts  become  more  speedily  decomposed. 

The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  acute  diseases,  have  been 
observed  to  putrefy  more  readily  than  those  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
wasting  and  chronic  disease.  In  the  numerous  examinations  of  the  dead 
made  at  Guy's  Hospital  by  Dr.  Wilks,  he  observed  as  a  rule,  that  the  bodies 
of  those,  who  had  been  long  ill,  and  were  emaciated,  remained  unchanged 
for  a  longer  time  than  those  who  had*  died  from  acute  disease  (*  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  October  1863).  It  would  appear  as  if  some  diseases 
had  either  directlj^  'or.  ind^r^^ctly ,  a "  rbt^iTihig  iaflifeticft  !over' ^,h(i  .^foCess. 
It  has  been  also  reM-irk^  thkf  the  bo3ies*of  'ptetKbrio  pafssria'whb  h»ve^died 
suddenly  while  in  good  health,  have  undergone  rapid  decomposition,  (in 
persons  who  have  died  from  asphyxia,  as  by  drowning,  suflbcation,  or  stran- 
guUtion,  the  bodies  are,  cceteris  paribus^  observed  to  putrefy  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  as  a  general  rule  all  those  parts  of  the  body  which  at  the  time 
of  death  are  irritated,  congested,  or  inflamed^  are  rapidly  attacked  by  the 
putrefactive  process.  \ 

Conflicting  statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  process  of  putre^- 
tion  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  certain  poisons.  Thus  it  has 
been  stated  that  in  death  from  prussic  acid,  morphia  and  vegetable  poisons, 
putrefaction  generally  conmiences  early  and  progresses  with  rapidity,  while 
strychnia  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  retarding  power.  In  poisoning  by 
vegetable  narcotico-irritants  the  blood  is  observed  to  be  frequently  dark- 
oobured  and  very  liquid,  and  it  may  therefore  have  undergone  some  chemical 
change,  which  may  render  it  more  prone  to  decomposition.  But  the  obser- 
vations elsewhere  made  wiff  at  once  account  for  the  conflicting  statements, 
and  show  that  putrefaction  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  poison,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  operates  on  the 
muscular  system  at  the  time  of  death.  Thus  when  strychnia  destroys  life 
rapidly,  without  exhausting  the  muscular  irritability  by  frequent  convulsive 
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fits,  putrefaction  takes  place  slowlj;  but  if  all  muscular  irritability  is 
destroyed  before  death,  it  speedily  supervenes,  and  runs  through  its  stages 
rapidly.  As  a  general  rule  putrefaction  is  not  set  up  in  a  body  so  long  ajs 
cadaveric  rigidity  remains  in  the  muscles.  -When  this  condition  comes  on 
late,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  is  slow  in  appearing,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  poisom:  under  opposite  circumstances  putrefaction  takes  place 
rapidly,  provided  the  circimistances  are  &vourable.  In  a  death  from  nicotiaa 
in  which  all  muscular  irritabihty  appeared  to  be  destroyed,  putrefaction  com- 
menced early  and  in  a  few  hours  had  made  great  progress.  The  body  was 
bloated,  and  the  skin  tense  and  much  discoloured. 

Some  poisons,  by  chemically  combining  with  animal  matter,  appear  to 
confer  on  it  the  power  of  resisting  putrefaction,  at  least  to  a  very  great  degree. 
This  is  now  a  well-known  property  of  arsenic ;  and  in  the  arts,  this  poison  is 
largely  employed  as  an  antiseptic.     When  a  solution  of  it  is  injected  into  the 
arteries  of  a  dead  body,  it  tends  to  preserve  it  for  a  long  time  from  putre£eic  - 
tion.      In  examining  the  bodies  of   persons   poisoned  by  arsenic,  after  an 
interment  of  six,  twelve  and  twenty-four  months,  I  have  found  the  stomach 
and  bowels  remarkably  preserved;    and   the   liver,  spleen,  and  heart   also 
preserved,  but  in  a  less  perfect  manner.     The  preservative  effects  are  occa- 
sionally such   that  I  have    seen    the   pathological    changes  in  the   mncous 
membrane,  well  marked  after  the  body  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  the 
grave.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  preservative  property 
is  not   manifested  in  all  cases ;  hence  we  must  not  ^1  into  the  error  <^ 
affirming  that  the  person  has  not  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  because  the 
viscera  are  much  putrefied.     The  greater  part  of  the  poison  may  have  been 
expelled  before  death,  or  only  a  small  dose  may  have  been  given  to  the 
deceased.     These   facts  respecting   the   action  of  arsenic  are  now  so  well 
known  to  lawyers  and  medical  men,  that  they  are  seldom  disputed.     Never- 
theless in  a  trial  for  murder  at  the  Lewes  summer  assizes,  1849  {Eegina  v. 
Geering),  an  attempt  was  made  to  refer  the  non-occurrence  of  putre£Eu;tion, 
in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  to  another  cause.     The  deceased,  Richard 
Geering,  died  on  September  18,  1848,  and  his  body  was  exhumed  April  27, 
1849,  after  an  interment  of  rather  more  than  seven  months.     When  the 
coffin  was  opened^  the  face  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  were  much  decom- 
poseji/  v^h0  Yi^»aijflichfw^6  ^eHt'k^*mew^re'm       remarkable  state  of 
preservattoA."  TA^  sWJsCaiKje  of  A^.heart  was  qiut^  fixyn.   Arsenic  was  f oimd  in 
well-marked  quantity  in  all  these  parts.   In  the  defence,  a  village  undertaker 
was  called  to  prove  that,  in  burying  the  body,  he  had  placed  a  slab  of  wood 
immediately  above  the  coffin  in  order  to  keep, the  earth  from  it.    An  attempt 
was  thus  made  to  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  irrespective  of 
the  action  of  arsenic.     But   this  liy|)othesis  was  inadmissible.     A  slab  of 
wood  could  scarcely  affect  the  ordinary  course  of  putrefaction  in  a  grave ; 
and  i£  it  did,  it  would  infiuence  it  in  all  parts  equally.    In  this  instance  those 
parts  of  the  body  only  were  preserved,  in  which  arsenic  was  found:  the 
abdominal  viscera,  which  are  commonly  the  first  to  undergo  putre&ction  in 
its  ordinary  course,  were  here  less  changed  than  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
(*  Med.  Gazette,'  vol.  45,  p.  19.)    Chloride  of  zinc,  a  powerful  irritant  poison, 
is  another  well-known  preservative.     It  retards  putrefaction  apparently  by 
combining  with  the  tissues.     In  the  case  of  Ann  Palmer  (Regina  v.  Palmer y 
1856),  whose  body  was  exhumed  after  twelve  months'  burial,  all  the  organs 
were  found  preserved;  they  contained  antimony,  which  had  penetrated  even  to 
the  ovaries  and  the  substance  of  the  uterus. 

Accelerators  of  Putrefaction. — It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  certain 
<diemical  substances  which  have  the  property  of  aceelerating  the  process  of 
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pntre&ction  :  and  among  these  lime  has  been  particularly  mentioned.  The 
strong  mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  in  a  concentrated  state,  act  powerfully  as 
solvents  of  the  soft  structures  of  the  body :  but  they  destroy  it  by  immediately 
corroding  it,  and  not  by  producing  any  changes  in  it  analogous  to  putrefaction. 
Persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  murder  have  endeavoured,  but  ineffectually, 
to  destroy  the  dead  human  body  rapidly ; — sometimes  by  attempting  to  bum 
it,  and  at  other  times  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  or  lime.  The  attempt  has 
generally  failed.  Dr.  Webster  endeavoiired  to  dispose  of  the  dead  body  of 
Dr.  Parkman  by  employing  various  chemical  reagents,  but  without  effect.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mannings  {Reg.  v.  Manning  and  wife,  C.  C.  C.  October  1849), 
it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  O'Connor  was  buried 
in  a  hole  beneath  the  stone  floor  of  a  Kitchen.  The  two  prisoners,  in  order  to 
dcBtroy  the  body,  poured  over  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  vitriol,  and  then  covered 
it  with  fresh  burnt  lime,  which  was  slaked  upon  it  under  the  idea  that  this 
would  rapidly  destroy  it ;  but  the  body  was  disinterred,  and  all  the  &cts 
neoeasaiT  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered,  were  clearly  brought 
out.  At  the  trial  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  that  lime 
would  certainly  cause  a  dead  body  to  decompose  more  rapidly,  that  the 
features  would  be  thereby  much  disfigured,  and  the  brain  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state.  This  theory  was  set  up  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparently  rapid 
putre&ction  of  the  body,  compared  with  the  time  that  deceased  had  been 
missiiig:  but  this  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  this 
hypothesis,  by  the  season  of  the  year  (August)  and  the  sup^cial  interment. 
The  medical  opinion  here  given  regarding  the  effect  of  lime,  was  in  accordance 
with  a  popular  view  which  appears  to  be  incorrect.  Some  years  previously 
to  the  trial  of  the  Mannings,  the  dead  body  of  a  child,  placed  in  a  box  and 
covered  with  lime,  was  brought  to  me  for  examination  in  reference  to  a 
charge  of  infanticide.  Considering  the  period  of  death  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  body  was  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  which  had  been  completely 
covered  with  powdered  lime,  were  very  well  preserved.  There  was  nothing 
to  show  that  the  lime  had  exercised  any  accelerating  influence.  On  the 
OQUtraiy  it  had  probably  retarded  putrefisktion  by  keeping  off  air.  A  stiff 
cream  of  lime  has  no  oorrosiye  or  caustic  action  on  the  skin  or  muscles :  its 
chief  use  in  the  tanning  of  skins,  is  not  to  corrode  them,  but  to  combine  with 
and  remove  the  &tty  portions.  Comparative  experiments  were  performed 
with  powdered  lime  partially  slaked  by  exposure,  on  portions  of  raw  flesh. 
The  flesh  acquired  a  greenish  colour  on  the  outside,  but  was  speedily  dried 
by  the  action  of  the  lime,  and  after  five  weeks  it  was  found  that  putrefac- 
tion had  become  arrested,  and  the  flesh  was  harder  and  firmer  than  a  similar 
portion  which  had  been  exposed  to  air  during  the  same  period  ('Med. 
Gazette,'  1850,  vol.  45,  p.  20).  Dr.  John  Davy  from  the  results  of  his 
experiments  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  With  the  exception  of 
cuticle,  hair,  and  nail,  which  were  softened  by  the  action  of  wet  lime,  he 
found  that  this  alkaline  earth  did  not  exercise  any  destructive  or  corrosive 
power  on  animal  substances  generally,  or  had  any  effect  in  promoting  their 
decomposition.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  dry  state,  it  exerted  a  preservative 
and  decidedly  antiseptic  power,  arresting  putrefaction  even  after  it  had  com- 
menced (*  Med.  Gaz;  Jan.  1850). 

2.  Pdtrefaction  in  the  Earth. — ^Exhxmiations  are  occasionally  required  for 
the  pnrposes  of  justice,  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  opportunities 
may  occur  for  observing  the  progress  of  putre&u^tion  in  the  dead.  Unfor- 
tiiiMtely  the  results  of  the^e  obseryations  haye  hitherto  led  to  no  satisfactory 
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conclusions ;  for  sometimes  one  body  has  been  found  more  decomposed  after 
six  or  eight  months'  burial,  than  another  which  has  lain  interred  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

From  facts  hitherto  collected,  especially  from   the  researches  made  by 
Orfila,  it  would  appear  that  the  changes  which  take  place  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  speaking  of  putre&cdon  in  air.     There  is  in  the   first 
instance  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  decompoeition 
taking  place  more  readily  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera.     The  skic  of  the 
whole  body  becomes  green,  and  the  epidermis  is  loose  and  easily  detached 
by  pressure  or  friction.     The  muscles  also  acquire  a  dark  green  colour. 
are  more  or  less  pulpy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  .lose  their  fibrous  cha- 
racter.    The  lungs  are  distended  with  gases,  and  completely  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.     The  heart  and  Uver  are  softened,  and  acquire  a  dark  slate  colour. 
The  same  change  is  observed  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys — the  f&t  around  the 
latter  organs  being  commonly  white  and  firm.   The  whole  of  these  organs  will 
be  found  much  reduced  in  size ;  thus  the  liver  may  weigh  no  mor«  than  a 
pound  or  twenty  ounces.     The  surfaces  of  the  soft  organs,  especially  of  the 
liver,  frequently  present  small  circular  patches  of  a  hard  white  aystalline 
substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.     It  oonsists  chiefly  of  crystals  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  with  organic  matter,  and  in  some  mstanoes  associated  lith  the 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.     I  have  found  these  crystalline  deposits 
in  bodies  which  have  been  exhumed  at  periods  varying  from  one  t)  three 
years  after  interment.     When  the  process  is  farther  advanced,  tae  soft 
organs  are  filled  with  bladders  of  air,  and  float  on  water.     The  stcmach, 
intestines,  and  urinary  bladder  have  their  mucous  sur&oes  stained  with 
patches  of  a  brown,  green,  or  deep  slate  colour.     Sometimes  these  stains 
are  of  a  coaly  blackness.     The  coats  of   the  stomach,  if   entire,  may  be 
closely  adherent.     They  are  very  thin,  difiicult  to  separate,  and  are  fre- 
quently ruptured  in  the  attempt  to  examine  them.     Ah  the  contents  may 
have   disappeared  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  layer  of  a  black-looking 
substance,  which  is  probably  decomposed  blood.     The  lining  membrane  is 
sometimes  covered  with  deposits  of  small  hard  crystals  of  phosphate  of  Ume, 
or  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.     These  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
crystals  of  white  arsenic.     The  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  stained  of  a 
deep  orange  or  yellow  colour  with  bile.   This  may  be  identified  by  its  forming 
a  green- coloured  solution  when  boiled  in  hydrochloric  add.     The  marks  of 
irritant  poisoning,  and  those  pathological  changes  in  the  viscera,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  death  from  poison,  are  now  lost  in  the  discolourations 
produced   by  putrefaction.     As   the   process   advances,  the   body  becomes 
covered  with  fatty  incrustations  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  interstioes 
are  filled  with  the  common  blue,  white,  or  green  motddiness,  intermixed  wii^ 
a  reddish- coloured  fungus.     The  skin  and  soft  parts  become  thin,  fall  off  in 
places,  and  expose  the  bones.     The  coverings  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are 
so  collapsed  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine.     The 
muscles  are  considerably  reduced  in  bulk ;  and  they  may  be  found  in  part  con- 
verted into  adipocere.     The  viscera  are  also  much  shrunk,  collapsed,  and  often, 
if  we  except  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  so  intermixed,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  identify  or  separate  them.   The  Hver  may  in  this  way  be  found  incorporated 
with  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  diaphragm;  and  the  brain 
completely  collapsed.    In  one  exhumation,  after  Iomt  years'  burial,  the  whole 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  formed  a  soft  whitish-yellow  mass 
disposed  in  condensed  layers.     It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  ^e  stomach 
from  the  liver,  intestines,  or  lungs.     The  periods  of  time  over  which  I  have 
had  an  opportimity  of  examining  exhmned  bodies,  have  varied  from  one  month 
to  eight  years.    In  the  case  of  Peter  Jdawer,  whose  remains  were  exhxmiied  at 
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Boston  in  1862,  after  eight  years'  burial  in  a  damp  grave,  the  body  was  in 
fragments,  the  soft  parts  loosely  adhering  to  the  bones,  immersed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  in  the  coffin.  The  muscles,  soft  organs,  and  skin  were 
conTerted  into  a  white  sodden  mass,  in  which  no  organ  or  part  could  be 
identified.  The  mass  had  a  fibrous  structure :  it  contained  oily  matter,  and 
had  a  yerj  offensive  odour  like  decayed  cheese.  The  bones  were  of  a  dark 
colour :  they  could  be  drawn  perfectly  clean  out  of  the  soft  parts.  The  water 
of  the  cofi^  contained  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  animal 
matter. 

At  this  period  the  features  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  form  of  the  skull 
and  skeleton  generally,  is  apparent.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  soft  organs  are  to  be  met  with.  The  muscles,  if  not  already 
changed  as  above  described,  pass  to  the  condition  of  brown  f  oliaceous  masses. 
This  is  chiefiy  observed  in  those  bodies  which  have  been  biuied  in  a  dry 
gravelly  soil.  The  bones  are  disarticulated,  the  long  bones  giving  the  perfect 
outline  of  the  skeleton,  while  the  short  and  fiat  bones,  including  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebre  with  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  converted  into  a  brownish- white 
pulverulent  mass,  mixed  with  the  friable  remains  of  the  wooden  cofim  in 
which  the  body  was  buried. 

It  has  been  found  utterly  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  period  of  time 
to  these  changes,  or,  from  an  observation  of  them,  to  give  any  certain  opinion 
respecting  the  length  of  time  which  a  body  has  been  interred.  The  reason 
is  obvious:  bodies  undergo  these  changes  with  veiy  different  degrees  of 
rapidity,  even  when  they  have  been  interred  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
one  body,  buried  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  and  in  another  for  thirteen 
months,  there  were  no  traces  of  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  to  be  discovered ; 
in  a  third,  these  coverings  were  found  almost  entire  after  a  burial  of  twenty- 
three  months ;  yet  these  three  bodies  had  been  wrapped  in  cloth  of  the  same 
texture,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  cofi^  of  the  same  kind  of 
wood  (Orfila).  In  the  recent  removal  of  the  remains  of  about  two  thousand 
bodies  from  St.  Andrew's  churchyard  for  the  Holbom  Viaduct,  some  bodies 
were  found  well  preserved.  They  were  mummified,  dry  and  like  tanned 
leather.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  man,  the  clothes  were  quite  perfect;  in 
another,  that  of  a  lady  whose  body  had  been  buried  considerably  over  a 
century,  the  lace  on  the  grave-clothes  was  perfect  .and  only  slightly  changed 
in  colour. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  soft  parts  are  entirely  destroyed  in  a  period  of 
from  seven  to  ten  years ;  but  this  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  body  is  buried,  t.  e.,  the  kind  of  cofiin,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  depth  of  the  grave.  Devergie  states,  that  in  one  iustance  he  met  with  no 
trace  of  a  shroud  in  a  body  which  had  been  buried  three  years  and  a  half, 
while  in  another  a  portion  was  discovered  after  seven  years'  interment.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a  grave  in  which  a  body  had  been  buried  twenty- 
five  years.  Soft  fragments  of  the  cofi^  of  a  dark  brown  colour  were  found, 
but  of  the  body  only  the  skull  (excepting  the  base)  and  some  portions  of  the 
long  bones  remained.  In  an  adjoining  grave,  nearly  the  entire  skeleton  was 
diaoovered  lying  at  full  length,  surrounded  by  the  decomposed  coffin.  This 
was  after  thirty-four  years'  burial,  and  the  bones  were  nearly  all  perfect. 
I  also  found  liere  traces  of  the  shroud  on  the  inside  of  what  had  been  part  of 
the  cofiin-plate,  and  the  texture  of  linen  was  made  evident  by  submitting  it 
to  the  microscope.  Unless  the  body  has  been  buried  in  metal,  or  converted 
into  adipocere,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  soft  parts  will  be  f oimd,  in 
a  soil  favourable  for  decomposition,  after  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  may  exist 
as  a  sort  of  unctoous  fat  mixed  with  the  wood  and  earthy  matter,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  identification.    Perhaps  the 
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usual  period  for  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  in  thin  wooden  coffins  may- 
be taken  at  about  ten  years. 

In  most  instances  of  judicial  exhumation  the  period  of  interment  is  well 
known,  and  no  opinion  is  required  of  a  medical  witness  on  this  matter.  The 
only  case  on  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  is,  where  a  skeleton 
or  some  bones  have  been  discovered  lying  loosely  in  the  soil.  This  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Great  embarrassment  might  exist 
in  defining  the  period  of  interment  in  an  unknown  case,  when  a  bod^  has 
been  buried  in  a  coffin ;  but  this  does  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  occur  in  prac- 
tice. The  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  by  a  violent  death  are  commonly 
buried  superficially  in  loose  ground  without  a  coffin ;  hence  the  data  obtain^ 
by  examining  the  progress  of  decomposition  of  bodies  placed  in  coffins,  even  if 
they  were  more  precise,  could  rarely  be  available  for  practical  purposes.  As 
the  teeth,  the  bones,  and  the  hair  are  among  the  most  indestructible  parts 
of  the  body,  it  will  be  necessary  in  an  exhumation  to  look  for  any  portions 
of  these  that  may  remain.  They  often  throw  light  upon  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  individual,  and  serve  to  determine  questions  of  identity. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  progress  of  putre&bction  in  the  earth 
may  be  in  some  measure  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  this 
process  in  air.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  period  during  which 
the  body  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  interment,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  buried,  and  the  depth  of  the  grave,  with 
other  circumstances,  the  precise  infiuence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
There  are  a  few  special  conditions  which  may  affect  the  decomposition  of 
bodies  buried  in  the  earth : — without  a  knowle(%e  of  them  a  witness  may  be 
led  to  express  an  erroneous  opinion^     The  most  important  are — 

Date  of  interment — It' is  well  ascertained  that  a  body  putrefies  much  more 
rapidly  in  air  than  in  any  other  medium ;  hence,  if  it  be  kept  long  ex- 
posed before  it  is  interred,  putrei^tion  will  take  place  much  more  readily, 
and  advance  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  if  it  had  been  buried  soon  after 
death.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  if  a  body  be  kept  ex- 
posed during  the  summer  for  five  or  six  days,  and  then  interred,  it  may  be 
found  on  exhumation,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  that  putrefaction  is  as  far 
advanced  as  it  would  have  been  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  suppodng 
that  the  subject  had  been  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  death.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  bodies  on  whidi  the  observations  have  been  made  were 
interred  after  exposure  to  a  hot  and  moist,  or  cold  and  dry  atmosphere.  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  period  at  which  cadaveric  rigidity  of  the 
muscular  system  ceases  is  that  at  which  putrefaction  may  be  considered  to 
commence.  Many  circimistances  have  been  pointed  out,  which  retard  or 
accelerate  the  access  of  this  condition  of  the  body.  When  cadaveric  rigidity 
has  been  retarded  by  any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned,  the  putre^ctive 
process  will  necessarily  be  a  longer  time  in  making  its  appearance.  When 
the  rigidity  is  a  speedy  consequence  of  dissolution,  we  maj  expect  that  putre- 
faction will  take  place  rapidly. 

Nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  interment  takes  place, — If  the  groimd  is 
elevated  or  on  an  acclivity,  it  will  conmionly  be  diy,  and  decomposition  will 
be  retarded :  if  a  body  is  buried  in  a  low  situation,  or  in  a  valley,  the  soil 
being  generally  damp,  decomposition  will  be  hastened.  A  dry  and  absorbent 
soil  invariably  retards  putrefaction;  and  thus,  bodies  buried  in  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  become  often  perfectly  desiccated,  and  resLst  the  process  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  also,  has  an  influence,  which 
may  be  briefly  stated.  In  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk,  putre&u^on  goes  on  more 
slowly  than  in  other  soils,  and  adipocere  is  rarely  met  with,  unless  there  is 
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free  access  of  water,  when  that  portion  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
water  maj  become  adipocerous.  In  marl  or  clay,  if  air  has  access,  the  process 
takes  place  more  quickly,  especially  in  loose  mould  or  in  any  porous  soil 
much  impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  It  is  in  these  last-men- 
tioned soils,  provided  they  are  not  too  dry,  that  the  formation  of  adipocere  is 
observed ;  and  however  great  the  rapidity  with  which  putrefaction  may  have 
advanced  previously,  it  is  either  suspended  or  modified  on  the  occurrence  of 
this  change.  By  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  therefore,  we  may 
often  explain  why  a  body,  after  having  been  interred  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  may  be  exhumed  apparently  unaltered  by  decomposition. 
The  whole  of  the  soft  parts  may  have  become  converted  into  this  white  sub- 
stance ;  but  although  the  physical  outline  may  be  preserved,  the  texture  of 
the  organs  ivill  be  completely  changed. 

Depth  of  the  grave, — Observation  shows  that  the  deeper  the  grave,  the 
longer  putrefaction  is  retarded.  This  may  depend  upon  several  circum* 
stances :  as  the  want  of  a  free  access  of  air  in  deep  graves,  and  the  uni- 
formly low  temperature  which  is  known  to  prevail,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Bodies  buried  in 
shallow  graves  are  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  take 
place  during  the  day  and  night,  and  throughout  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  they 
tre  therefore  most  &vourably  placed  for  the  rapid  progress  of  putrefaction. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  observations,  the  diurnal  changes  of  tempera- 
tare  extend  to  about  three  feet  in  depth  below  the  surface,  while  the 
monthly  changes  are  perceptible  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Bodies  buried 
below  this  depth  putrefy  slowly,  cceteria  paribus,  owing  to  the  uniform  and 
comparatively  low  temperature  which  is  there  maintained.  As  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  free  access  of  ox^en,  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
abundant  product$i  of  decomposition.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  skin  are  soft, 
completely  brown  like  the  skin  of  a  mulatto,  and  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the 
face,  are  thickly  covered  with  a  soft  white  fungus.  Such  has  been  the  condi- 
tion of  bodies  of  which  I  have  witnessed  the  exhumation,  after  an  interment 
of  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  state  in  which  the  body  is  buried. — Putrefaction  is  more  rapid  in 
bodies  buried  naked,  than  in  those  which  have  been  buried  wrapped  in 
clothes.  This  point  may  be  a  subject  requiring  especial  attention  in  investi- 
gations relative  to  in&nticide,  since  the  bodies  of  diildren  are  usually  thrown 
naked  into  a  pit,  and  loosely  covered  with  earth.  The  process  is  less  rapid 
▼hen  the  body  is  interred  in  a  close  coffin :  and  when  the  latter  is  formed  of 
ui  imperishable  material,  sucii  as  lead  closely  sealed,  putrefaction  is  speedily 
ttrested ;  and  the  deceased  may  be  recognized  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
The  reason  why  bodies  are  comparatively  preserved  under  these  circumstances, 
is  obviously  owing  to  the  access  of  air  being  cut  off.  Any  confined  mass 
of  air,  so  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  contained  within  it,  is  removed 
by  combination,  acts  antiseptically,  forming  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen 
which  retards  putrefaction,  and  .thus  the  body  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 
period. 

Formation  of  Adipocere,  Saponification. — In  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dead  body  becoming 
sometimes  converted  into  adipocere :  it  will  be  therefore  proper  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  this  process  of  conversion. 

The  substance  called  adipocere  was  first  observed  and  described  by  Four- 
croy  during  the  removal  of  vast  numbers  of  bodies  from  the  Cimeti^re  des 
lunocens  in  Paris.  He  gave  to  it  this  name,  owing  to  its  properties  being 
intermediate  between  those  of  wax  and  &t.    He  considered  it  to  be  constituted 
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of  fatty  matter  and  ammonia.  From  an  analysb  by  Cheyreul,  the  substance 
described  by  Pourcroy  was  proved  to  be  a  real  ammQniacal  soap  with  some 
extraneous  colouring  matter,  which  gaye  it  a  yellowish  or  brown  colour.  It 
contained,  besides,  a  bitter  substance  not  defined,  and  an  odoriferous  principle, 
to  which  it  owed  its  smell.  Chevreul  also  detected  in  some  specimens,  liine, 
potash,  and  salts.  The  composition  of  adipocere  does  not  appear  to  be 
uniform :  it  is  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  to  which 
the  body  has  been'  exposed.  Thus,  in  hard  or  river  water,  the  white  sub- 
stance so  called,  discovered  in  the  dead  body,  is  formed  of  a  base  of  lime ;  so,  in 
bodies  laid  in  graves  or  vaults  which  are  traversed  by  springs  of  water  con- 
taining sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  an  adipocere  of  stearate  and  oleate  of 
lime  is  found  as  a  hard  white  solid.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Orfila  has  sug- 
gested, that  in  the  first  instance  an  ammoniacal  soap  is  produced,  and  that 
this  is  subsequently  converted  into  a  calcareous  soap  By  contact  with  calcareous 
water.  Indeed,  Orfila  states  that  he  experimentally  established  this  point,  by 
placing  anm:ioniacal  soap  in  maceration  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  In 
three  weeks,  he  found  tihat  the  calcareous  had  been  substituted  for  the 
ammoniacal  base. 

Any  part  of  the  human  body  may  undergo  this  change,  but  all  parts  are 
not  equally  susceptible  of  it.  Li  order  that  the  adipocere  described  by  Four- 
croy  should  be  found,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  animal  fat  should  be  in 
contact  with  substances  containing  nitrogen.  Experiment  has  clearly  esta- 
blished that  neither  pure  fat,  nor  pure  fibrin,  when  kept  apart,  will  become 
saponified.  Orfila  found  by  comparative  experiments,  that  the  skin  deprived 
of  all  fat  did  not  undergo  this  ch^ige ;  but  when  the  fat  was  allowed  to  adhere 
to  it,  it  became  saponified.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  following 
theory  of  the  production  of  adipocere  was  founded.  The  fat  containing  no 
nitrogen,  could  not  furnish  ammonia ;  consequently  it  could  not  spontaneously 
change  into  this  substance.  The  fibrin  of  the  muscular  system  was  therefore 
supposed  to  produce  ammonia,  by  giving  off  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and 
this  alkali  combined  with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  body  to  form  a  soap  (see  ^lire's 
Dictionary,*  art.  Adipocere).  Devergie  has-  shown,  that  the  fat  of  the  female 
breasts,  that  of  the  hollow  of  the  cheeks,  and  other  large  fatty  accumulations, 
are  the  first  to  take  on  this  change,  while  the  fatty  layers  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  muscles,  present  no  appearance  of  saponification,  until  a  conside- 
rably later  period.  We  have  observed  this  change  in  a  body  after  interment 
for .  a  year,  in  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  and  omentumy  as  weU  as  in  the  fatty 
appendages  of  the  large  mtestines.  As  the  fat  of  the  body  is  contained  in  a 
cellular  membrane  (a  nitrogenous  compound),  and  is  traversed  by  the  blood 
and  other  nitrogenous  fiuids,  the  nitrogen  is  as  readily  furnished  by  these, 
as  by  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles.  So,  again,  the  skin  and  fat,  separated  from 
the  muscles,  will  become  converted  into  adipocere.  The  fibrin  of  muscles, 
therefore,  although  unquestionably  it  may  be  one  source  of  the  ammonia,  is 
not  the  sole  source.  Oil  or  fat  exists  throughout  the  soft  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  whole  body;  hence  every  part  may  undergo  this  transformation. 
When  the  change  is  complete,  the  body  maintains  its  condition  for  many  years. 
Thus,  in  one  instance,  after  seventeen  years*  burial  in  a  grave,  an  exhumed 
body  was  found  to  be  converted  into  this  substance,  and  many  of  the  organs 
could  stiU  be  identified  ('  Phil.  Med.  Exam,*  April  1847,  p.  247). 

This  process  takes  place  most  readily — 1.  In  the  bodies  of  young  persons, 
the  fat  being  chiefiy  external  and  very  abundant.  2.  In  those  adults  whose 
bodies  abound  in  &t.  3.  In  bodies  exposed  to  the  soil  of  water-closets. 
4.  In  those  immersed  in  water,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly  in  stagnant  than  in 
running  water.  5.  Readily  in  humid  and  fatty  soils,  especially  in  grave- 
yards, where  numerous  bodies  have  been  piled  in  contact  with  each  other.     In 
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this  latter  case,  those  whicH  are  situated  at  the  lowest  level  have  been  observed 
to  beoome  the  soonest  saponified.  The  period  required  for  saponification  to 
take  place  varies  accordmg  to  circumstances.  Devergie  states  that  the  body 
of  a  new-bom  child  in  the  soil  of  water-closets  may  become  entirely  saponi- 
fied in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months ;  while  in  a  drowned  subject  in  water, 
saponification  may  be  partially  met  with  in  three  or  four  months ;  and  in  one 
buried  in  a  damp  grave,  from  two  to  three  years  may  sometimes  elapse  before 
saponification  is  complete,  ^here  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  process  may 
take  place  partially  in  the  dead  body,  within  much  shorter  periods  than  these. 
A  body  floating  in  water  has  been  found  converted  into  this  adipocerous 
state  in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks; land  with  r^ard  to  the  period 
in  an  ordinary  grave,  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  a  female,  exhumed  at  Bristol, 
in  1835,  after  fourteen  months'  interment.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  was 
here  found  adipocerous.  It  appears  that  the  grave  was  very  damp,  and  the 
line  of  adipocerous  transformation  in  the  deceased  was  bounded  by  the  level 
to  which  the  water  had  reached.  These  facts  are  of  more  importaAce  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  since  a  legal  question  of  survivorship,  in  at  least  two 
cases,  has  turned  upon  the  shortest  period  required  for  the  production  of  true 
adipocere  in  the  dead  body. 

Properties  of  Adipocere, — ^Pourcroy  and  other  French  chemists  describe 
adipocere  as  an  unctuous,  soapy  substance,  varying  in  colour  from  a  pale 
white  to  various  shades  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  soft, 
but  becomes  harder  and  lighter  in  colour  when  dried.  It  melts  at  200°,  and 
when  strongly  heated  in  air  gives  off  an  ammoniacal  odour,  inflames,  and 
bums.  It  is  easily  suspended  in  cold  water,  and  forms  an  opaque  mixture 
on  boiling.  Acids  decompose  the  solution  by  combining  with  the  bases, 
forming  salts.  When  heated  with  lime,  ammonia  is  evolved.  It  is  only 
partly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  Adipocere  with  a  calcareous  base  is 
harder  and  whiter  than  that  which  contains  ammonia.  There  is  no  trace  of 
organic  structure  in  either. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  substance  as  it  is  found  in 
bodies  after  long  interment  in  damp  graves,  I  here  subjoin  a  description  of  its 
properties.  A  man  named  Peter  Mawer  died  and  was  buried  at  Boston  in 
October  1854,  and  his  body  was  exhumed  for  judicial  purposes  in  June  1862. 
I  have  already  described  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  after  an  inter- 
ment of  eight  years  (see  page  104).  The  white  substance  into  which 
all  the  organs  had  been  completely  transformed  was  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  had  a  peculiar  and  highly-offensive  odour.  When  completely 
dried  it  was  soft,  white,  somewhat  brittle,  with  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
crumbled  under  the  knife.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  presented  none 
of  the  usual  characters  of  muscular  fibre.  It  appeared  to  be  a  confused  net- 
work of  fibres  cemented  by  a  white,  fatty-looking  substance.  It  had  a  dis- 
agreeable rancid  odour,  which  was  increased  when  the  substance  was  heated; 
It  was  in  great  part  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution  became  opaque 
on  adding  to  it  water.  It  readily  floated  on  water,  forming  an  opaque 
solution  when  boiled :  the  greater  part  was  dissolved,  but  the  liquid  did 
not  become  clear  on  filtration.  The  solution  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction  on 
litmus  paper.  When  heated  with  potash,  it  became  clear,  and  evolved  ammo- 
nia. The  substance  was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  potash,  and  the  solution 
gave  a  white  precipitate  with  acids.  The  potash  solution  gave  no  trace 
of  the  presence  of  sulphur.  It  formed  a  red-coloured  liquid  when  boiled 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  carbonized  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sqaeous  solution  contained  no  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  or  lime :  it 
contained  an  abundance  of  alkaline  chloride  with  animal  matter  which 
reduced  nitrate  of  silver.     It  was  only  partially  fused  at  212**.    When  heated 
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in  a  close  tube,  it  gave  out  an  offensive  rancid  odour ;  it  eTolved  ammoma 
and  traces  of  sulphur ;  it  readily  melted,  and  by  continuing  the  heat,  a  dense 
oily  vapour  having  an  acid  reaction  was  distilled  over — a  carbonaceous  residue 
being  left  in  the  tube.  When  heated  on  platinum,  it  melted,  took  fire,  and 
burnt  with  the  bright  yellow  flame  of  hydrocarbon.  It  left  a  mineral  residue 
of  a  brownish  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron :  this  residue 
amounted  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  residue  was  in  great  part  soluble 
in  water,  the  solution  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  effervescing  with 
acids.  It  contained  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  with  phosphate  of  lime 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  as  well  as  tiuces  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  oidde  of 
iron.  Adipocere,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  definite  compound.  It 
is  a  variable  mixture  of  the  fatty  portions  of  the  body  with  altered  organic 
tissues.  It  contains  in  a  concentrated  form,  besides  ammonia  as  a  result 
of  decomposition,  the  bases  as  well  as  the  salts  which  are  found  in  the  ftnima^l 
solids  and  fluids.  These  appear  to  be  intimately-  combined  with  the  fatty 
portions  of  the  tissues. 
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Inference  of  the  period  of  death  in  reference  to  a  body  after  Putrefaction, — 
Orfila,  after  having  devoted  many  years  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
and  after  the  comparative  examination  of  some  hundreds  of  exhumed  bodies, 
of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  bevond  the 
reach  of  science  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  period  of  death,  from  the 
progress  of  putrefaction.  Bodies  which  had  been  buried  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  in  the  same  soil  imder  apparently  similar  conditions,  frequently 
presented  such  differences  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  generalization.  This 
question  becomes  even  more  diflicult,  when  the  body  is  submitted  to  examin- 
ation, and  none  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  person  has  died,  or  to  which 
the  body  has  been  exposed  after  death,  are  known.  It  will  be  perceived  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  rate  and 
progress  of  putrefaction,  are  numerous  and  of  a  variable  character.  If  we 
can  obtain  no  history  of  the  case,  a  medical  opinion  can  be  little  more  than  a 
conjecture  ;  if,  however,  we  are  informed  of  the  atmospheric  and  other  con- 
ditions to  which  a  dead  body  has  been  exposed,  it  may  then  be  in  our  power 
to  arrive  at  a  probable,  if  not  a  definite  conclusion.  In  the  description  of  the 
modif3dng  conditions  above  given,  the  practitioner  will  find  some  points  which 
may  render  him  assistance,  or,  at  any  rate,  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the 
serious  errors  which  have  been  made  by  medical  witnesses  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  putrefaction  does  not  commonly 
commence,  imtil  about  the  third  day  after  death,  at  any  rate  there  is  usually 
no  external  sign  of  the  process  imtil  that  date ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
known  of  its  commencing  almost  immediately  after  death,  and  proceeding 
with  great  rajpidity,  while,  in  other  cases,  more  than  twenty  days  have  passed 
without  any  indication  of  its  presence. 
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The  experience  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Wilks,  who  for  many  years  conducted  the 
post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  who  had  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  more  than  four  thousand  defid  bodies,  may  be  here  briefly 
refemd  to.  At  Guy*s  Hospital^  most  cases  are  inspected  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  death,  when^  as  a  rule,  the  body  is  rigid  and  no  decomposition  has 
taken  place.  If  after  two  or  three  days  much  change  should  be  present,  it  is 
genemlly  to  be  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  cause  of  death.  The 
decomposition  is  not  shown,  as  at  a  still  later  period,  by  a  mere  change  of 
colour,  as  a  greenish  hue  of  the  abdomen^  but  by  a  redness  of  the  whole  body, 
and  by  dark  stains  in  the  course  of  the  superficial  veins.  Even  when  these 
external  changes  are  scarcely  observable,  there  may  be  found  considerable 
alterations  within  the  body,  shown  more  especially  in  a  discolouration  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  by  the  blood.  These  changes  appear  to  be  connected  with 
a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  and  are  met  with  in  those  who  have  died  of  fever, 
pyemia,  and  similar  maladies.  In  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  in  which 
death  speedily  follows  an  operation,  the  post-mortem  changes  are  sometimes 
obserred  to  be  very  rapid.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  appears  to  favour  decomposition  much  more  than  heat :  thus 
putridity  is  much  more  rapid  on  a  moist  winter's  day  than  on  a  hot  dry 
day  in  summer.     These  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  cases  from  the  records. 

In  September  1855,  the  body  of  a  man  was  examined  thirty-eight  hours 
after  death  from  an  accident ;  it  had  begun  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the 
ordiiiary  manner.  The  body  of  another  man,  who  had  died  of  phthisis,  was 
examined  forty-four  hours  after  death,  and  in  this  there  was  no  trace  of 
decomposition.  On  the  following  day  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  died  in  a  few  hours  after  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Only  forty- 
eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  death,  but  considerable  decomposition  had  already 
taken  place.  « 

Sometimes  decomposition  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  few  hours  the  features  of  a 
person  are  unrecognizable.  A  man,  aet.  26,  died  on  November  28th,  1855, 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  perforation  of  the  ileum.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
moist.  When  the  examination  was  about  to  be  made  sixteen  hours  after 
death,  the  body  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  man  when  alive.  There  was 
no  rigidity  ;  the  whole  body  was  bloated ;  the  cellular  tissue  was  greatly  dis- 
tended, so  that  when  the  skin  was  pierced  the  gas  which  escaped  was  easily 
ignited  into  a  ilame.  The  colour  of  the  surface  was  of  a  reddish  hue.  The 
internal  organs  were  also  much  decomposed ;  of  a  dark  colour,  soft,  and 
emitting  a  very  fetid  odour.  The  liver  was  full  of  air.  The  patient  was  a 
temperate  man,  and  had  resided  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  W.  Cl^g,  of  Boston,  gave  me  a  note  of  the  following  case: — In 
November  1864,  a  plethoric  man  met  with  an  accident,  and  died  at  10 
o'clock  P.M.  Mr.  Clegg  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  the  next  morning  at  11 
A.3I.  Although  only  thirteen  hours  had  elapsed  since  death,  the  body  was 
highly  putrefied,  presenting  a  bloated  appearance,  and  the  face  was  so  swollen 
and  discoloured  that  the  features  coiild  not  be  recognized.  The  gases  which 
escaped  were  so  offensive  that  the  jury  could  not  approach  the  body.  No 
inspection  was  made. 

A  man,  sBt.  35,  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  producing  fracture  of  the  skull 
and  injury  to  the  brain,  from  which  he  died  in  six  days.  On  December  13th, 
1854,  the  atmosphere  being  cold  but  moist,  the  body  was  brought  into  the 
room  for  examination,  thirteen  hours  after  death.  The  rigidity  was  imper- 
fect, but  still  present  to  a  slight  degree ;  the  body  was  warm  ;  when  opened, 
it  showed  that  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  internally,  so  that  it  was 
eTen  suggested  whether  decomposition  had  not  commenced  before  death.  The 
Vorain  was  soft  and  decomposed ;  the  lungs  showed  recent  inflammation  and 
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the  air- tubes  were  deeply  stained  by  imbibition ;  the  interior  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  was  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  the  clots  in  the  heart  were  mixed 
with  air ;  the  peritoneum  was  discoloured ;  the  liver  presented  a  remarkable 
appearance,  it  was  full  of  air,  and  thus  resembled  a  mass  of  fermenting 
dough ;  on  the  surface  were  bubbles  of  air  ready  to  burst :  this  organ  c(hi- 
tained  two  small  pycemic  abscesses.  The  spleen  was  of  a  greenish  colour ; 
the  kidneys  closely  resembled  the  liver,  being  like  it  distended  from  decom- 
position, and  containing  air-bubbles  throughout  their  substance.  (See  *'  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  October  1863,  p.  181.) 

In  addition  to  these  cases.  Dr.  Wilks  communicated  to  me  another,  in 
which  a  man,  set.  50,  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  from  an  accident  in  December 
1860.  He  lost  much  venous  blood,  and,  without  showing  any  sign  of  rally- 
ing from  the  accident,  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission.  For  a 
few  hours  before  death,  he  suffered  from  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  his 
pulse  was  not  perceptible.  The  man  died  at  6  p.m.,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
his  body  was  carried  to  the  dead-house.  The  weather  was  frosty,  and  it  was  a 
hard  frost  during  the  night  that  the  body  lay  in  the  dead-house.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (only  twenty  hours  after  death),  putrefaction  had  advanced  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  deceased  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  The  skin  was  through- 
out distended  by  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  All  the  viscera  were  decomposed, 
the  liver  contained  putrescent  gases,  and  even  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder 
were  distended  with  them.  This  was  a  case  of  rapid  death,  probably  from 
blood-  poisoning. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  putrefac- 
tion may  take  place  in  a  dead  body.  A  man,  set.  39,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  in  October  1849.  He  was  fat,  of  pale  complexion,  and  of  intem- 
perate habits.  The  muscles  were  flabby.  He  died  suddenly  after  a  few  days, 
without  suffering  from  any  symptoms  indicative  of  danger.  His  death  took 
place  at  10.30  p.m.,  the  body  remained  in  the  ward  until  8  a.m.  the  following 
morning,  the  air  having  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  66°.  The  conditions  as 
to  cooling  and  rigidity  were  not  observed  during  the  night;  but  when 
removed  at  the  hour  mentioned,  decomposition  had  already  commenced.  The 
skin  on  the  left  side  was  raised  in  large  bladders,  containing  a  bloody  liqmd. 
At  2.30  P.M.  i.e.  sixteen  hours  after  death,  the  entire  skin  was  more  or  less  of  a 
blue  or  purple  colour ;  the  eyes  protruded  from  the  sockets,  and  the  nostrils 
were  Med  with  a  bloody  froth,  from  which  minute  bubbles  of  gas  continually 
issued.  The  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  scrotum,  was  greatly  distended  with 
gas.  The  groins  were  much  putrefied  and  were  covered  with  minute  blood- 
vesicles.  I  saw  the  body  seventeen  hours  after  death.  The  skin  of  the  neck 
and  face  had  then  a  bloated  and  tense  appearance  from  the  collection  of  gas 
beneath.  Blue,  green,  and  livid  red  discolourations  were  seen  m<»:e  or  less 
over  the  whole  surface,  with  bladders  or  vesicles  as  in  the  advanced  putre- 
faction of  bodies  after  some  days'  exposure  in  hot  weather.  The  gases  which 
issued  in  jets  from  every  part  of  the  skin  in  which  a  puncture  was  made, 
were  highly  ofiensive.  When  a  flame  was  applied  to  the  puncture,  the  gas 
burnt  suddenly,  with  almost  explosive  violence.  The  gas  did  not  discolour 
slips  of  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver:  hence 
neither  sulphuretted  nor  phosphuretted  hydrogen  was  present.  It  burnt 
like  the  bright  carbiuretted  hydrogen ;  and  I  believe  that  it  was  this  gas, 
mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours  derived  from  putrefaction.  When  the 
tense  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  pimctured,  a  jet  of  carbiiretted  hydrogen 
escaped,  which  burnt  steadily,  with  a  pale  yellowish  fiame,  for  above  a  minute. 
The  state  of  the  body  precluded  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  con- 
sidered imnecessary  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  1850,  vol.  45,  p.  17).  This  case  resembles 
in  its  features  one  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilks. 
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The  condition  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  process  of  putrefaction  was 
such  as  M.  Devergie  assigns  to  dead  bodies  at  a  period  of  six  to  twelve  days 
after  death,  on  the  assiunption  that  they  have  been  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
at  a  mean  temperature  (*  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  406).  Had  the  body  of  this 
person  been  found  in  a  house  under  these  circumstances,  and  had  the  history 
of  the  case  been  entirely  unknown,  a  medical  man,  asked  to  assign  a  period 
of  death,  from  common  experience  in  such  matters,  might  have  declared  it 
to  be  impossible  that  the  deceased  could  have  been  living  within  twenty- four 
hours  previously  to  the  discovery.  Suspicion  might  thus  be  removed  from 
persons  really  guilty  of  murder,  because  it  might  be  proved  that  they  had 
not  been  in  or  near  the  house  imtil  within  a  day  of  the  discovery  of  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  innocent  person  who  had  been  seen  in  company  with 
the  deceased  five  or  six  days  previously,  or  who  had  voluntarily  remained  in 
the  same  room  with  the  body,  might  be  unjustly  charged  with  having  been 
accessory  to  his  death.  This,  with  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  shows 
tliflt  unusual  caution  is  required  in  expressing  a  medical  opinion  on  the  time 
at  which  death  took  place,  in  bodies  which  are  found  much  decomposed. 

The  causes  of  this  rapid  access  and  progress  of  putrefaction  in  the  body  of 
a  man  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  season  of  the 
year  or  to  the  operation  of  any  unusual  external  influences.  It  may  have 
been  due  to  the  condition  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  blood,  at  the  time  of 
death.  This  man  was  of  intemperate  habits^  livith  a  flabby  muscular  system, 
and  low  vital  energy.  These  were  precisely  the  conditions  favourable  to  the 
speedy  loss  of  muscular  irritability  after  death,  with  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity  after  an  unusually  short  duration.  The 
fourth  or  putrefactive  stage  was  therefore  reached  in  a  few  hours.  The  ward 
temperature,  65°,  was  favourable  to  the  process,  and  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  Were  probably  prone  to  decomposition.  Although  the  body  was^  re- 
moved into  a  cooler  atmosphere  on  the  morning  following  death,  yet  the 
process  having  once  commenced,  progressed  with  great  rapidity. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Marsh  has  described  a  case  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kmd*  A  man  who  had  been  ill  about  fourteen  days,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  under  M.  Bally.  He  died  on  the  night  after  his  a/1- 
mission ;  and  on  examination  only  eight  hours  afterwards,  his  body  presented 
the  following  appearances  { — The  whole  of  the  skin  was  distended  with  air ;  it 
▼as  of  a  violet  colomr,  and  studded  with  a  vesicular  eruption  in  detached  spots, 
the  vesicles  being  filled,  some  with  a  reddish-coloured  serum,  and  others  w^ith 
gas.  The  abdomen  was  also  much  distended  by  gas,  this  having  accumulated 
not  in  the  intestines,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Upon  cutting 
into  any  emphysematous  part,  an  inflammable  gas  escaped  which  was 
readily  ignited  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  From  a  perforation  in  the 
abdomen  it  issued  and  burnt  with  a  blueish  flame  (sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  oxide).  (*Ed.  Med.  Joum.'  vol.  58,  p.  501.)  It  was  thought  this 
state  of  the  body  indicated  putrefaction  before  death ;  but  it  was  merely  an 
instance  of  its  rapid  supervention  after  death. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  M.  Brown-  Sequard,  already  refei-red 
to,  tend  to  explain  many  of  the  supposed  anomalies  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  commencement,  progress,  and  duration  of  the  process  of  puti-e- 
^Mtion.  The  various  physical  and  physiological  conditions  which  affict 
nmscuiar  irritability,  and,  with  this,  cadaveric  rigidity  in  a  dead  body,  equally 
inflnence  the  process.  The  time  for  its  commencement  in  a  dead  body  is 
defined  by  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  this  condition  again  has  its 
commencement  defined  by  the  loss  of  muscular  irritability.  Some  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  elsewhere  related  (page  60),  show  that  when  rigidity  appears 
and  disappears  shortly  after  death,  putrefaction  is  speedily  manifested  in  a 
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bodj,  and  it  progresses  with  great  rapiditj.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
the  flesh  of  hunted  or  over- driven  animals  rapidly  undei^oes  putrefaction. 
Brown- S<§quard,  in  September  1851,  saw  two  sheep  that  had  been  over- 
driven to  reach  a  fair.  They  were  kiUed  by  the  section  of  the  carotid 
arteries.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  death  rigidity  was  evident  in  both 
of  them ;  and  putrefaction  was  manifest  before  the  end  of  the  day,  t.«.  in  less 
than  eight  hours  after  death  ('  Proc.  R.  S.'  1861,  No.  44,  p.  210).  Whatever 
exhausts  muscular  power  at  the  time  of  death,  whether  it  be  violent  exercLBe, 
disease,  or  poison,  tends  cceteins  paribus  to  accelerate  putrefaction,  and  to 
cause  it  to  spread  rapidly.  Thus  among  persons  killed  by  lightning  or  by 
strychnia,  the  body  of  one  may  putrefy  rapidly,  while  that  of  another  goes 
through  the  ordinary  course.  It  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  effect  of  the  agent 
as  it  is  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  destroyed  life. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  determination  of  the  probable  period  of  death,  in  reference  to  the  body  of 
a  person  found  dead.  Medical  opinions  are  frequently  required  in  cases 
of  alleged  child^murder  on  the  probable  date  of  death  of  a  child,  whose  body 
has  been  found  in  a  putrefied  state.  With  a  due  regard  to  the  conditions 
amder  which  the  body  has  been  placed,  a  medical  witness  may  occasionally 
be  able  to  say  whether  its  state  was  such  as  to  be  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  the  delivery  of  an  accused  woman  at  a  particular  period  of  time. 

Greater  difficulties  occur  on  charges  of  murder  in  reference  to.  the  bodies 
of  adults  found  dead  under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  connection  of  an 
accused  person  with  the  act  may  occasionally  turn  upon  a  medical  opinion 
respecting  the  state  of  the  dead  body.  Dr.  Beck  furnishes  a  case  illustrative  of 
this  statement.  A  man  named  Desha  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Francis 
Baker.  The  deceased  was  last  seen  with  the  prisoner  on  the  2nd  November 
1824.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  on  the  8th  November,  i.e.  sdx 
days  afterwards,  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  with  the  throat  cut,  with  several 
wounds  on  the  head,  and  a  woimd  on  the  chest.  There  was  no  doubt  from 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  that  the  deceased  had  been  miirdered,  and  that  he 
must  have  died  soon  after  their  inifiction.  The  defence  of  the  prisoner 
rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  body  when  foimd,  the 
principal  question  being,  whether  the  state  of  the  body  was  consistent  with 
the  suggestion  of  violent  death  caused  six  days  previously.  When  discovered, 
it  had  undergone  so  little  change  that  it  was  considered  deceased  must  hare 
been  alive  some  days  after  the  prisoner  had  been  last  seen  in  his  company. 
The  body  when  first  found,  is  described  as  having  been  a  little  stiff;  but 
after  carrying  it  some  distance  it  became  pliant.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
putrefaction  about  it,  either  by  the  smell  or  by  any  change  of  colour  in  the 
skin.  In  two  days  after  its  discovery,  during  which  period  it  had  been 
placed  in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  fire,  putrefaction  set  in,  and  the 
abdomen  and  face  became  much  swollen  and  decomposed.  At  this  time 
i,e^  the  eighth  day  after  the  deceased  had  been  seen  alive,  much  blood  issued 
from  the  woimds ;  according  to  one  medical  witness  the  wounds  at  this  date 
appeared  fresh,  according  to  another  they  did  not.  There  was  some  con- 
flicting evidence,  lay  and  professional,  on  the  question  whether  putrefaction 
could  be  so  completely  suspended  during  eight  days  as  it  had  been  in  this 
instance.  The.  counsel  for  the  prisoner  dwelt  upon  the  absence  of  the 
process  as  a  proof  that  death  mu^  have  been  recent,  and  therefore  that  the 
prisoner  could  have  had  no  share  in  it.  The  judge  also  inclined  to  this 
view.  In  addressing  the  jury  he  said,  *  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  body, 
at  this  or  any  season  of  the  year,  could  have  remained  that  long  without 
exhibiting  some  symptoms  of  putrescence :  connect  also  that  in  two  or  three 
days  after  it  was  found,  it  did  show  such  symptoms  as  in  that  time  mifiht 
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naturall J  be  expected.'   Another  singular  point  raised  in  the  prisoner's  favour, 
was  that  the  b^d  had  grown  after  the  discovery  of  the  body,  and  it  was 
quite  short  when  it  was  first  seen,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
recently  shaven;  but  in  the  interval  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  after  its 
discovery,  it  had  become  a  little  longer.     Coimsel  contended  that  the  beard 
will  grow  after  death ;  and  as,  when  the  body  was  found,  the  chin  was  cleanly 
shaven,  this  pointed  to  recent  and  not  to  remote  death,  as  the  beard  would 
have  already  become  elongated  when  the  body  was  found,  had  the  deceased 
been  dead  six  days !    The  medical  witnesses,  in  reference  to  this  theory,  stated 
that  the  appearance  of  growth  after  death  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  shrinking 
of  the  skm.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.     The   prisoner   sub- 
sequently destroyed  himself,  and,  while  dying  from  his  woimds,  protested  his 
innocence  of  this  crime.     (*  Beck's  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  45.)     This  case  does 
not  appear  to  present  much  difficulty.     The  fact  that  the  body  of  deceased 
remained  six  days  in  a  sheltered  spot  during  the  month  of  November,  without 
ondergoing  any  of  the  usual  changes  from  putrefaction,  is  consistent  with 
death  six  days  previously.     When  foimd,  the  body  had  reached  the  third 
stage  described  by  Devergie :  it  was  cold  and  pliant,  or  readily  became  so ; 
it  had  passed  through  the  stage  of  cadaveric  rigidity.     According   to   the 
observations  of  Devergie,  a  dead  body  ccBteris  paribus  would  assume  this 
condition  in  from  three  to  eight  days  after  death.    The  foct  that  putrefaction 
came  on  in  two  or  three  days  after  its   discovery,  although   perplexing 
to  the  judge,  is  fully   explained  by  the   cessation   of   cadaveric   rigidity 
md  the  warm   temperature  to  which   the  body  was  then   exposed.     The 
*ate  of  the  beard  dSd  not  justify  the  inference  that  death  had  been  more 
recent.    Neither  the  age  nor  the  condition  of  the  deceased's  body  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Beck,  bnt  it  is  clear  that  he  died  suddenly  from  loss  of  blood,  as 
veil  as  other  injuries.     It  may  be   inferred,  therefore,  that  his  muscular 
system  was  endowed  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  irritability.     In  cases  of 
healthy  persons  suddenly  killed  by  decapitation.  Brown- Sequard  observed 
that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  until  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death, 
wd  that  it  lasted  more  than  a  week  when  the  weather  was  not  extremely 
TOm.    The  retardation  of  putrefaction  in  the  above  case  may  have  been 
doe  to  a  similar  cause. 

The  medical  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Desha  arose  chiefly  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  putrefactive  process  beyond  the  average  period.  Other  cases 
nave  occurred,  in  which  the  rapid  access  of  putrefection  following  sudden 
death  has  implicated  persons  in  charges  of  murder,  and  they  have  narrowly 
escaped  conviction,  apparently  because  the  changes  produced  by  putrefaction 
kad  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence.  In  August  1842,  Mrs.  Ellen 
^yme  was  tried  at  the  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  Augustine  Byrne,  by  strangulation,  suffocation,  or  other  violence 
(*  The  Trial  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Byrne,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Augustine  Byrne, 
■peoally  reported  by  T.  R.  Dunckley,'  Dublin,  1842).  The  prisoner  and 
^'^JJCMed,  who  were  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life,  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  to  excess.  On  this  occasion  they  had  retired  to  their  bedroom,  and 
tbom  four  days  after  the  deceased  had  been  last  seen  alive,  and  eight  days 
Kter  they  had  been  in  the  room,  the  body  of  the  husband  was  found  dead 
on  the  bed,  while  the  wife  was  in  the  room.  She  professed  not  to  know  that 
ner  husband  was  dead,  and  sent  for  a  medical  man.  From  his  evidence,  it 
appeared  that  when  he  first  saw  the  body  on  Saturday  evening  (July  9th)  it 
*■«  »  much  decomposed,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  the  deceased  had  been 
"^  at  least  four  or  five  days.  The  face  and  neck  were  black,  and  decom- 
poation  had  gone  on  to  such  a  degree  in  these  parts,  as  to  obliterate,  it  was 
believed,  any  marks  of  violence  that  might  have  been  there  at  the  time  of 

i3 
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death.  The  right  eye  was  protruded— the  tongue  projected  between  the  teeth 
to  about  half  an  inch :  the  ears  were  black,  the  lips  were  swollen,  and  the 
fingers  were  contracted.  There  was  a  frothj  liquid  issuing  from  the  month 
and  nostrils  in  bubbles,  and  living  larvs  were  seen  in  these  parts.  The  whole 
of  the  body  was  greatly  swollen,  discoloured,  and  passing  rapidly  into  a  state 
of  decomposition.  TVhen  first  se^n,  deceased  was  lying  on  his  face.  There 
was  a  faint,  heavy  smell  in  the  room.  An  inspection  made  the  next  day 
revealed  the  fact  that  putrefaction  had  taken  place  in  all  parts :  but  the  head 
and  neck  were  most  decomposed — the  black  colour  of  the  skin  appeared  to 
decline  as  it  got  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Internally  the  heart  was 
empty,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  perfectly  empty :  the  blood  was 
fiuid.     Fseculent  matter  had  been  discharged  from  the  bowels  before  death. 

There  were  two  medical  questions  in  this  case,  on  which  the  guilt  of  the 

prisoner  rested:  1.  When  did  the  deceased  die?  and,  2.  Was  death  to  be 

ascribed  to  violent  or  natural  causes  ?     On  Friday,  July  1,  eight  days  before 

his  body  was  found,  deceased  had  retired  to  his  bedroom  with  his  wife,  and 

during  that  time  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  had  been  taken  to  the  room  and 

consumed  by  him,  by  his  wife,  or  by  both  together.     On  Sunday,  the  3rd, 

the  voice  of  deceased  was  heard,  as  if  he  and  his  wife  were  quarrelling.     On 

Monday  they  were  not  seen :  on  Tuesday  (July  5th),  a  man-sen^ant  deposed 

that  he  was  called  upstairs  by  the  deceased,  who  spoke  to  him,  and  gave  him 

half-a-crown  to  fetch  whisky.     He  then  heard  deceased's  voice,  and  saw  his 

bare  arm  through  the  partly- opened  door ;  but  from  the  position  in  which  he 

was  placed,  he  could  not  see  the  whole  of  deceased's  body.     After  this  date, 

deceased  was  neither  seen  nor  heard — he  was  found  dead  on  the  evening  of 

Saturdiy  (July  9th),  his  body  being  then  in  the  highly-decomposed  state 

above  described.     On  Wednesday  (July  6th),  prisoner  left  the  bedroom  for 

a  short  time,  and  closed  the  door.     On  Thursday  (July  7th),  and  Friday 

(July  8th),  she  was  seen  at  the  door  of  the  bedtoom  by  the  man-servant, 

and  on  the  latter  day  by  her  maid- servant,  and  she  was  then  quite  sober,  and 

spoke  to  them  as  usual.     On  Saturday  (July  9th),  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moni- 

ing,  she  ordered  the  servant  to  bring  up  two  cups  of  tea.     Between  six  and 

eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  she  suddenly  called  to  one  of  her 

sons,  to  turn  the  deceased  on  his  back.     On  entering  the  bedroom,  he  found 

deceased  dead,  and  his  body  as  above  described.     As  the  prisoner  had  been 

in  the  be'droom  alone  with  the  deceased,  either  living  or  dead,  from  the 

Tuesday  when  he  was  last  seen,  until  the  Satm-day,  she  must,  it  was  alleged, 

have  been  cognizant  of  his  death,  if  it  had  not  been  directly  caused  by  some 

act  on  her  part.     The  prisoner  made  two  statements :  first,  that  she  slept  in 

the  bed  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  that  deceased  died  on  Friday.     She 

subsequently  stated  that  he  died  on  Saturday,  the  day  on  which  the  body  was 

discovered. 

From  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the  body,  two  of  the  medical  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  assigned  a  period  of  at  least  four  or  Hve  days,  during 
which  deceased  must  have  been  dead.  Two  declined  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  number  of  days,  and  one,  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  stated  his  belief 
that  such  changes  might  take  place  in  from  twenty- eight  to  thirty  hours.  A 
medical  witness  called  for  the  defence  deposed  that  he  had  seen  a  body  as 
much  decomposed  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  On  referring  to  cases 
elsewhere  related,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  shorter  period  assigned  by 
these  two  witnesses,  one  for  the  prosecution  and  the  other  for  the  defence,  is 
quite  within  the  limits  assigned  by  experience,  although  instances  of  such 
rapid  putrefaction  are  not  common.  In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  dead  body  was  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  at  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  and  the  circumstances  were  therefore  most  favourable  to 
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the  process.  Admitting  that  this  was  an  exceptional  instance  of  rapid 
decomposition,  the  changes  described  by  the  mtnesses  might  have  occurred 
within  twenty  hours  of  the  time  at  which  the  body  was  discovered,  thus 
carrying  the  death  to  the  night  of  Friday  the  8th,  at  the  time  when  prisoner 
inis,  according  to  her  statement,  in  bed  with  the  deceased. 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  of 
opinion.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  t)ie  appearances  in  the  body, 
I.  e.  the  black  and  decompceed  condition  of  the  head  and  neck,  compared  with 
other  parts,  the  protrusion  of  one  eye  from  its  socket,  and  the  projection  of 
the  tongue  between  the  lips,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  natural  cause  of 
death,  were  medical  proofs  that  deceased  had  died  by  strangulation  and  not 
bjany  disease  or  accident.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  that  the 
deceased  might  have  been  accidentally  suffocated  while  helplessly  intoxicated, 
by  falling  with  his  mouth  on  the  piUow,  or  that  he  might  have  been  carried 
off  by  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.     The  discolouration  of  the 
face,  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  tongue,  and  the  discharge  of  &eces,  might 
be  accounted  for  by  hia  dying  during  a  convulsive  struggle ;  while  the  two 
supposed  indications  of  strangling  afforded  by  the  eye  and  tonprue,  might  be 
siinply  the  result  of  the  advanced  state  of  decomposition  in  which  the  body 
WBB  found.     All  the  witnesses  were  agreed,  that  there  were  no  marks  on  the 
neck  to  indicate  death  by  strangulation ;  but  this  want  of  physical  evidence 
was  accounted  for  by  some  of  them,  on  the  theory  that  all  such  marks  would 
be  completely  obliterated  by  putrefaction.     The  heart  contained  no  blood, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  empty,  the  blood  in  the  body  was  fluid  and 
dark- coloured.     The  state  of  the  lungs  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the  condition  of 
the  larynx  and  air-passages,  so  that  it  is  left'^uncertain  whether  any  mechanical 
cause  of  obstruction  existed  in  these  parts.     The   emptiness  of  the  heart, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  theory  of  death  by  strangulation  (asphyxia),  was 
referred  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  gaseous  putrefaction  on  the  organ.     The 
emptiness  of  the  brain  was  left  unexplained.     It  was  inferred  by  most  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  that  the  marks  of  manual  strangulation  on  the 
neck  externally,  and  the  usual  appearances  of  asphyxia  internally,  had  existed 
at  the  time  of  death,  and  that  these  appearances  had  been  destroyed  by 
putrefaction.     Those  who  adopted  this  view,  contended  that  the  protruded 
eye  and  tongue  were  conditions  which  had  resulted  from  strangulation  alone, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  produced  or  removed  by  rapid  putrefaction. 

The  guilt  of  the  prisoner  rested  chiefly  on  these  two  points.  The  facts 
Aowed,  even  allowing  no  more  than  twenty  hours  to  have  elapsed  between 
death  and  the  discovery  of  the  body,  the  prisoner  must  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  death ;  and,  unless  hopelessly  insensible  from  drink,  which  appears  to 
have  been  disproved  by  the  evidence,  she  would,  it  was  suggested,  if  innocent, 
^^e  given  an  aJarm.  She  ultimately  called  to  her  son,  and  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  she  did  not  call  for  assistance  earlier.  It  was  impossible  to 
anume  that  she  was  speculating  on  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body,  and 
hatching  for  the  stage  when  marks  of  violence  would  be  obliterated.  No 
motive  could  be  assigned  for  the  murder,  nor  for  her  remaining  shut  up  in 
the  eame  room  with  her  husband,  as  it  was  alleged,  for  f oin*  or  five  days.  Under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  admission  by  some  of  the  scientific  witnesses, 
tbat  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  tongue  might  have  been  caused  by  putre- 
faction, the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  There  was  nothing  to 
exclude  the  supposition  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  in  a  convulsive  fit 
from  epilepsy,  as  a  result  of  excessive  drinking.  In  any  case,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  body  had  undergone  rapid  putre&ction.  The  greater  decomposi- 
^ou  observed  in  the  head  and  neck  might  have  arisen  from  the  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  superficial  vessels.     As  other  causes  besides  manual  violence 
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may  produce  a  congestion  of  the.  head  and  neck,  the  blackening  of  these 
parts  in  a  highly- decompoeed  body  furnished  no  medical  evidence  of  homi- 
cide. The  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  tongue  did  not  strengthen  the  theory  of 
strangulation,  since  it  was  properly  admitted  by  some  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses that  these  conditions  were  consistent  with  the  effects  of  putrefaction  in 
an  advanced  stage.  There  was,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  a  medical  nature 
to  show  that  deceased  had,  died  by  violence ;  and,  instead  of  drawing  the 
inference  that  such  evidence  had  existed  and  had  been  destroyed  by  putre- 
faction, it  would  have  been  safer  to  have  said  that  the  highly  decompoeed 
state  of  the  body  prevented  any  correct  medical  opinion  from  being  formed. 
No  opinion  went  the  length  of  affirming  that  death  was  necessarily  produced 
by  violence;  and  the  jury  were  properly  informed  by  the  learned  judge 
(Baron  Pennefather)  that  they  were  not  to  convict  the  prisoner  on  probability, 
however  strong,  or  on  a  mere  preponderance  of  medical  opinion. 

The  medical  evidence  at  this  trial  raised  the  question  whether  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye  and  tongue  in  a  highly-decomposed  state  of  the  head  and  neck 
should  or  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  homicidal  violence 
applied  to  the  neck.  One  of  the  scientific  witnesses  affirmed  that  these  states 
could  not  result  from  putrefaction.  Another  deposed  that  they  might 
result  from  gaseous  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  orbit;  the  gases  thus 
confined  would  cause  a  projection  of  the  eye  and  its  coverings,  while,  in 
reference  to  the  tongue,  the  effect  might  be  aided  by  the  face  being  inclined 
downwards,  and  the  mouth  being  partly  open.  The  fact  that  only  one  eye 
was  protruded,  does  not  appear  reconcilable  with  the  effect  of  mechanical 
pressure  on  the  neck,  while  it  would  admit  of  explanation  by  the  theoxy  thsL 
decomposition  took  place  from  efiusion  of  blood  or  other  causes  more  in  one 
orbit  that  in  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  tongue,  whatever  causes  conges- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck,  is  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  this  organ ;  and 
putrefaction,  by  the  production  of  gas  in  its  substance,  may  lead  to  its 
enlargement  and  protusion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  as  a  result  of  putrefactioa 
should  have  been  doubted  and  even  denied,  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at  this 
trial.  So  conflicting  was  the  evidence  regarding  this  appearance,  that  the 
late  Dr.  Geoghegan  made  it  a  subject  of  experiment  on  the  dead  body  of  a 
child,  and  he  observed  that  the  eyes  protruded,  as  a  result  of  decompoaitdon, 
on  the  eighth  day ;  they  began  to  present  the  appearance  of  protrusion  on 
the  fourth  day.  A  case  of  rapid  putrefaction,  in  which  both  eyes  protruded  as 
early  as  sixteen  hours  after  death,  was  reported  by  me  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette ' 
for  January,  1850  (vol.  10,  N.S.  p.  17).  The  time  at  which  such  an  appear- 
ance may  present  itself  after  death,  must  obviously  depend  on  the  period  at 
which  gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  orbits.  Although,  in  the 
dead,  the  eyes  are  usually  collapsed  owing  to  transudation  of  the  fluids,  yet  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Orfila,  that  the  lids  may  bulge  forwards  and  the 
eyes  protrude,  from  the  production  of  gases  within  the  cranium  and  orbits. 

Events  frequently  repeat  themselves  in  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the 
same  medical  theories  are  again  brought  into  conflict  imder  similar  circum- 
stances. In  December  1868,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  Kingston  Assizes  before 
Baron  Pigott,  involving  questions  almost  identical  with  those  which  arose  at 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Byrne,  at  Dublin,  in  1842  (Beg.  v.  Mahaig,  Kingston 
Winter  Assizes,  1863).  On  this  occasion  the  body  of  a  woman  was  foimd 
dead  in  a  room  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction.  The  deceased  and 
her  lover,  a  soldier,  had  retired  to  a  bedroom  some  days  before,  and  had  kept 
themselves  there  secluded :  the  soldier  was  found  with  his  throat  severely 
cut.  This  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  deceased,  by  strangling 
her  with  a  rope,  and  the  medical  questions  to  be  solved  were  :  How  long  had 
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she  been  dead  ?  and,  Did  she  die  from  strangulation,  or  any  other  cause  ? 
At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  attended  the  inquest  and  the  trial 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  having  made  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  in  order  to 
determine  whether  poison  was  present  therein.     Taking  the  two  questions  in 
their  order,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  medical  evidence  showed,  that  when 
the  deceased  was  first  discovered,  on  Friday,  November  6th,  at  6.30  a.m., 
she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  bed,  her  body  being  covered  with  clothes  as 
usual,  the  head  and  neck  only  being  exposed.     There  was  a  pillow  lying 
loosely  over  the  face.      There   was   no   rigidity,  and  the  hands  were  not 
clenched.     The  upper  part  of  the  body,  including  head,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
iras  very  much  decomposed.     The  skin  of  the  face  was  so  black  that  the 
features  could  not  be  described.     The  tongue  was  protruded  and  swollen. 
The  lips  were  everted  and  blown  up  with  gas.     Grases  escaped  from  between 
the  tongue  and  lips  with  a  slight  hissing  sound.     The  abdomen  was  enor- 
mously distended  with  gas,  and  at  the  lower  part  much  discoloured.     On 
opening  the  cavity  the  intestines  protruded.     The  liver  was  in  a  putrefied 
state.    On  cutting  into  the  skin  of  the  chest  a  large  quantity  of  air  escaped ; 
the  limgs  were  foimd  collapsed,  and  the  heart  was  empty  and  contracted. 
Owing  to  the  putrefied  condition  of  the  body  the  head  was  not  examined. 
Prom  the  blackened  and  decomposed  state  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
the  medical  witness  formed   the  opinion  that  death  had  been  caused  by 
violence,  and  he  inferred  that  deceased  must  have  been  dead  for  some  time. 

According  to  the  evidence,  the  prisoner  and  deceased  took  the  bedroom  as 
a  lodging  at  a  public-house  on  Tuesday,  November  3.  The  deceased  was 
seen  on  that  night  about  nine  o'clock,  as  well  as  the  following  mornings 
Wednesday,  November  4.  On  the  last  occasion  the  landlady,  who  took  the 
breakfast  to  the  door  of  the  room,  saw  her  face  in  bed.  She  was  lying  still, 
uid,  as  she  did  not  speak,  the  witness  could  not  say  whether  she  w^as  then 
living  or  dead.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  of  the  breakfasts  taken  up,^ 
which  had  been  ordered  for  two  the  previous  evening,  only  one  was  eaten. 
Prom  that  time  deceased  was  not  seen  alive.  The  prisoner  came  down  stairs 
on  Thursday  morning,  November  5,  at  nine  o'clock.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  appearance  or  manner.  He  asked  to  borrow  a  razor  to  shave 
hmiself,  but  there  was  no  raaor  in  the  house.  Breakfasts  were  not  taken  tip 
that  morning ;  and  the  following  morning,  Friday,  November  6,  as  neither 
appeared,  the  room  was  entered,  and  the  body  of  deceased  was  then  foimd  in 
the  state  described.  The  prisoner  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  his  throat 
sererely  cut :  the  woimd  had  obviously  been  inflicted  some  hours,  and  had 
Wed  a  great  deal. 

Prom  the  time  deceased  was  last  seen  living  (on  Tuesday  night),  about 
Bxty  hours  had  elapsed.  Considering  that  the  weather  was  close  and  damp, 
wid  the  body  shut  up  in  a  small  room,  there  was  ample  time  for  the  putrefac- 
tive changes  described  to  have  taken  place ;  although  such  a  degree  of  putre- 
faction is  rarely  seen  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days  in  warm  damp 
weather.  It  was  therefore  an  exceptional  instance  of  rapid  decomposition, 
like  those  elsewhere  described.  As  the  prisoner  alone  was  in  the  room  with 
the  deceased,  he  must  have  been  cognizant  of  her  death ;  and  yet  he  gave  no 
alarm.  His  statement  was,  that  they  had  both  resolved  to  die ;  that  they 
wd  purchased  poison  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd,  and  took  it  on  the  evening  of  that 
^y,  and  that  deceased  died  in  his  arms.  In  the  afternoon,  having  left  the 
room  for  a  short  time,  he  found  on  his  return  a  cord  round  her  neck,  which 
he  removed.  The  highly. decomposed  condition  of  the  body  was  consistent 
with  his  statements;  for  alth6ugh  one  day  might  be  sufficient  for  such 
changes,  they  are  seldom  witnessed  in  less  than  two  days.  This  would  place 
"M  deaA  of  the  deceased  on  the  night  of  Tuesday. 
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IMie  main  queBtion,  however,  was  this :  Had  the  deceased  been  strangled  by 
the  prisoner  on  that  night,  or  did  she  die  from  any  other  cause  ?  The  putrefied 
eoritiition  of  the  body  was  consistent  with  either  hypothesis,  and  it  was  a  strong 
circumstance  against  him  that  he  had  remained  in  the  room  with  the  dead  body, 
'i'hcre  was,  however,  an  entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  alleged  murder.    The 
priRoner  and  deceased  had  been  apparently  happy  together.     No  quarrelling 
or  struggling  was  heard  at  any  time  by  the  people  of  the  house.     There  were 
no  marks  of  violence  on  her  perpon  indicative  of  struggling  or  resistance.     It 
was  proved,  as  prisoner  had  stated,  that  the  deceased  had,  on  the  3rd  Novem- 
l>er.  purchased  at  a  druggist^s,  under  a  false  pretence,  a  threepenny  packet  of 
BuHer^s  vermin-killer.     This  contains  about  one  grain  of  strychnia,  mixed 
wit! I  soot  and  flour ;  and  the  paper  wrapper  of  this  packet,  with  the  empty 
bap:  which  had  contained  the  poison,  was  foimd  in  the  prisoner's  possession. 
Several  letters  vrritten  by  the  prisoner,  one  apparently  at  the  dictation  or 
willi  the  cognizance  of  deceased,  referred  to  their  mutual  intention  to  destroy 
theiiiuelves ;  and  another,  dated  November  4,  stated  that  deceased  had  taken 
poiscm  and  had  died  in  his  arms.     With  these  facts  there  was  strong  reason 
to   believe   that   the   deceased  had  really  taken  the  poison  which  she  her- 
self had  purchased,  and  had  died  from  its  effects.     Assuming  that  muscular 
irritability  had  been  exhausted  by  violent  tetanic  convulsions  before  death, 
and  that  the  deceased  had  died  in  one  of  these  convulsive  fits  with  great 
coni^estion  of  the  head,  the  rapid  putrefaction  and  the  blackening   of   the 
features  from  the  decomposed  blood  in  the  vessels,  would  then  be  explained. 
Tho  empty  and  contracted  state  of  the  heart  was  also  consistent  with  this 
view.     The  stomach  was  examined  chemically  by  the  medical  gentleman  who 
was  first  called  in  to  see  the  deceased.     He  found  it  empty,  containing  only 
mucus  with  some  black  particles,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  defined. 
It   was  at   first   thought   that   it   contained   strychnia,  but   on  making   an 
analysis  of  the  remainder  of  the  stomach,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  beoi 
preserved,  I  found  that  it  contained  no  strychnia,  and  that   the  chemical 
results  which  had  led  to  this  conclusion  were  owing  to  the  coloimng  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  bichromate  of  potash  in  contact  with  organic  matter.    In 
the  state  in  which  the  stomach  was  brought  to  me,  cut  into  two  portions  and 
macerated  in  spirit,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  had  originally 
contained  starch  or  soot  (the   substances  with  which  the  str}'^chnia  in  the 
purchased  powder  was  mixed),  or  gin  (the  liquid  in  which  the  prisoner  said 
the  deceased  had  taken  the  poison).     This  negative  result  did  not  show  that 
the  deceased  could  not  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  small  dose  of  stiychnia 
(half  a  grain)  such  as  would  be  contained  in  one  half  of  the  packet  which  she 
j)ur(!hased :  for  such  a  quantity  might  have  been  readily  removed  by  absorp- 
tioTi,  especially  as  the  poison  was  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.     The  theory 
adopted  by  the  medical  gentlemen  who  examined  the  body,  was  that  deceased 
had  probably  taken  strychnia,  but  that,  before  the  poison  had  had  time  to 
operate  fatally,  she  had  been  strangled  by  the  prisoner  by  means  of  a  rope 
placed   roimd  her  neck.     This,  in  their  judgment,  would  accoimt  for  the 
contracted  and  empty  state  of  the  heart  and  limgs :  they  assumed  that  as  the 
strychnia  was  in  the  system,  it  would  prevent  that  accumulation  of  blood  in 
these  organs  which  is  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  death  by  asphyxia. 
Another  suggestion  was,  that  assuming  strychnia  not  to  have  been  tiDcen  by 
deceased,  the  empty  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  effect  of  gaseous  putrefaction  in  the  abdomen.     A  few  ounces  of 
bloody  seriun  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  no  blood  was  present 
in  the  heart  or  great  vessels  connected  with  it. 

As  the  head  was  not  examined,  and  the  internal  appearances  of  the  cheat 
did  not  support  the  theory  of  death  by  strangulation,  it  was  sought  to 
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blish  this  view  by  the  external  appearances.  Here,  however,  the  same  difficulty 
arose  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  advanced  state  of  decomposition  in 
the  head  and  neck  rendered  the  medical  conclusions,  to  say  the  least,  unsafe. 
The  facts  relied  upon,  to  show  that  deceased  had  died  from  strangulation^  were, 
1.  The  black  and  decomposed  state  of  the  head  and  neck,  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  body.  2  Certain  marks  found  on  the  neck,  at  the  upper 
part,  and  chiefly  on  the  left  side.  8.  The  peculiarly  moist  condition  of  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  dryer  appearance  of  the  lower 
part,  near  the  chest.  4.  The  enormous  distension  of  the  head,  and  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tongue  between  the  lips. 

The  first  and  third  reasons  assigned  indicate,  not  the  cause  of  death,  whether 
by  violence,  disease,  or  poison,  but  simply  an  advanced  stage  of  the  putre- 
factive process,  in  a  case  in  which  death  had  taken  place  suddenly,  and  the 
conditions  were  favourable  to  putrefaction.  The  surgeon  who  first  inspected 
the  body,  found,  on  the  day  following  its  discovery,  three  marks  on  the 
neck,  corresponding  to  three  similar  marks  at  tJie  back  part.  There 
was  no  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  in  front,  nor  any  indentation  or  depression, 
but  at  the  back,  the  cuticle  was  peeling  off  as  the  result  of  putre- 
faction, and  serum  exuded  from  it.  On  removing  the  integuments  there  was 
no  appearance  of  escape  or  coagulation  of  blood  beneath ;  and  this  is  generally 
found  in  death  from  strangulation.  The  cellular  tissue  was  much  blown  up 
with  air  (the  gases  of  putre&ction).  At  the  adjourned  inquest  before  the 
coroner,  while  the  facts  were  recent,  the  witness  had  thus  described  the 
appearances  on  the  neck  :  *  On  the  external  surface  of  the  neck,  there  were 
two  or  three  indistinct  marks,  most  distinct  on  the  left  side.  On  removing 
the  skin,  there  was  not  the  least  escape  of  blood,  but  here  and  there  the 
muscular  tissue  was  more  discoloured  than  the  remainder.'  Another  witness, 
associated  with  this  gentleman,  who  saw  the  body  twenty -four  hours  later, 
described  the  marks  as  consisting  of  two  or  three  lines  of  dark  discolouration. 
There  were  no  signs  of  violence  beneath  the  marks,  but  the  structures  were 
of  a  darker  colour  below.  He  further  stated  that  there  was  much  blood 
beneath  the  skin  from  the  chin  to  the  chest ;  and  on  the  arms  there  were 
apple-green  streaks  from  putrefaction  in  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels.  The 
protrusion  of  the  tongue  was  referred  by  both,  not  to  putrefaction,  but  to 
mechanical  pressure  on  the  neck  as  a  result  of  strangulation. 

A  long  clothes-line  was  found  in  the  room,  under  the  bed.  This  was 
proved  to  belong  to  the  landlady,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  lying  a  long  time 
in  the  room  before  it  was  let  to  the  prisoner  and  deceased.  On  it  was  one  snfall 
^t  of  coagulated  blood,  as  if  from  a  woimd,  and  some  long  female  hairs. 
When  these  were  compared  with  some  taken  from  deceased's  head,  there 
was  foimd  to  be  no  resemblance.  It  was  suggested  for  the  prosecution,  that 
this  rope  had  been  employed  by  the  prisoner  as  the  instrument  of  murder. 

My  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  cause  of  death,  was  to  the  efiPect 
that,  as  the  deceased  was  not  seen  in  the  act  of  dying,  any  medical  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  death  must  be  speculative ;  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  death  from  strychnia  as  alleged  by  the  prisoner,  while  there  were  no 
medical  ^cts  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  death  from  strangulation  could  be 
Mfely  based.  The  internal  appearances,  so  fer  as  they  were  observed,  were 
more  consistent  with  death  from  strychnia,  than  with  death  from  strangida- 
tion,  a  fact  admitted  by  the  two  medical  gentlemen  who  ascribed  death  to 
homicidal  strangulation ;  that  the  non-detection  of  strychnia  in  the  body 
'Was  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  a  small  but  &ital  dose  had  been  taken 
hy  deceased ;  that  a  rigid  state  of  the  limbs  in  a  dead  body  would  not  be 
fomid  where  putrefaction  had  advanced  to  such  a  degree  as  in  this  case. 
Further,  the  external  appearances  did  not  prove  that  violence  sufficient  to 
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cause  death  by  strangulation  bad  been  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  deceased. 
The  marks  of  discolouration  on  the  neck,  with  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue, 
might  have  arisen  from  extreme  putre&ctive  changes*  Had  they  been  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  a  cord,  such  a  degree  of  violence  as  would  have 
caused  the  tongue  to  protrude  would  have  produced  indentation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  with  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of 
the  depression,  and  a  ruffling  or  abrasion  of  the  skin.  There  was  no  protru-* 
sion  of  the  eyes ;  the  tongue  was  not  indented  or  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  the 
hands  were  not  clenched  as  in  death  by  violent  strangulation. 

It  was  suggested  by  counsel  that  strangulation  might  have  been  produced 
by  other  and  less  violent  means  than  by  the  use  of  the  rope,  and  die  slight 
appearances  thereby  produced  might  have  been  obliterated  by  putrefaction. 
It  was  admitted  that  this  might  happen,  but  there  were  no  medical  &ct8  on 
which  such  an  opinion  could  be  based.  The  appearances  were  all  consistent 
with  putrefaction  in  an  advanced  stage,  without  resorting  to  the  assumption  that 
any  violence  whatever,  sufficient  to  cause  death,  had  been  done  to  the  neck.  In 
the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner  and  deceased  had  agreed  jointly  to 
take  away  their  own  lives :  this  was  proved  by  the  letters  and  their  conduct. 
Deceased  herself  had  purchased  poison  for  this  purpose,  and  had  taken  it, 
according  to  the  prisoner's  statement,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she 
procured  it.  Everything  in  the  case  was  consistent  with  the  theory  of  volun- 
tary suicide,  and  of  an  attempted  suicide  by  the  prisoner  in  a  state  of  despair. 
The  powder  containing  the  poison  had  disappeared,  while  the  paper  ba^  in 
which  it  was  sold  remained. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  learned  judge  observed  that  the  great  question 
for  them  to  decide,  was  wnether  the  prisoner  had  any  part  in  the  death  of  the 
deceased.  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  her  death  was  caused  by  the  rope,  and 
by  his  act,  then  their  verdict  must  of  course  be  wilful  murder.  If  they  thought 
that  death  was  caused  by  poison,  then  they  would  have  to  consider  whether 
the  deceased  took  the  poison  without  any  participation  on  his  part,  in  aiding 
and  abetting  her  act,  and  if  she  did,  then  they  must  acquit  him.  But  if,  in 
their  judgment,  the  two  agreed  together  to  take  poison,  and  took  it 
together,  and  she  died,  and  he  survived,  then  their  verdict  must  be  also 
wilful  murder.  The  jury  adopted  this  view,  and  found  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  i.e.  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  murder 
by  strangulation,  but  that  he  aided  and  abetted  deceased  in  the  voluntary  act 
of  self-murder. 

The  two  medical  gentlemen,  while  expressing  their  strong  belief  tliat  death 
had  been  caused  by  strangulation,  very  properly  admitted  in  cross-exami- 
nation, that  they  would  not  swear  that  deceased  had  not  died  from  strychnia 
or  some  other  cause ;  and  one  of  them  stated  that  his  reason  for  thinking  that 
strychnia  had  not  caused  death  was,  none  could  be  detected  in  the  body. 
This,  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  affirming  that  unless  some  portion  of  an  alka- 
loidal  poison,  whatever  the  quantity  taken,  remains  unabsorbed  in  the  stomach, 
death  could  not  be  ascribed  to  poison.  This  is  not  consistent  with  experience 
in  such  matters,  and  so  far  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned,  could  not  in 
the  least  degree  affect  the  question  whether  deceased  had  or  had  not  died 
from  strangulation.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  may  take  a  dose  of  strychnia, 
and  yet,  by  the  act  of  another,  die  from  strangulation  before  the  poison  has 
been  wholly  absorbed,  or  before  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  death  has  pene- 
trated into  the  blood.  The  discovery  of  some  portion  of  strychnia  in  the 
stomach  would  not  prove  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  strangled,  and  its 
non-discovery,  therefore,  could  not  be  taken  as  a  fact  in  favour  of  death  from 
strangulation.  In  short,  this  form  of  violent  death  should  be  clearly  and  con- 
clusively established  by  medical  facts,  independently  of  the  administration  of 
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poison.  Here  the  cause  of  death  "was  siinplj  based  on  medical  belief  or  pro- 
bability ;  not  on  absolute  certainly,  which  alone  would  justify  a  jury  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  murder  had  been  thus  deliberately  perpetrated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prisoner's  statement,  the  rope  was  really  aroimd  the  neck  of 
the  woman  on  Tuesday  night,  and  he  removed  it.  Assuming  that  the  coloured 
marks  on  the  neck  arose  from  mechanical  pressure,  and  not  from  putrefaction, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  rope  may  not  have  been  thus  used  by 
deceased,  in  attempting  to  strangle  herself,  or  by  the  prisoner  in  aiding 
and  abetting  her  in  the  attempt.  Such  a  degree  of  pressure  might  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  neck  where  those  marks  were  found,  without  causing 
death,  and  this  would  accoimt  for  their  presence,  without  rendering  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  murder  by  strangulation  had  been  actually 
perpetrated.  The  description  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  ♦im- 
possible for  deceased  thus  to  have  produced  them,  or  that  they  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  necessarily  causing  death ;  and  thus  there 
iras  literally  nothing  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  murder  but  medical  con-* 
jectnre. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence,  by  one  pi  the  medical  gentlemen,  that  if  strych- 
nia had  been  taken  and  death  was  subsequently  caused  by  strangulation,  this 
hct  would  account  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  appearances  of  asphyxia  in  the 
heart  and  lungs,  t.  e.  that  strychnia  would  operate  by  producing  a  contracted 
and  empty  state  of  the  heart.  Some  questions  on  this  point  were  put  to  me 
bj  the  learned  judge,  in  answer  to  which,  I  stated  that  no  case  of  this  com- 
pound character  had,  so  &r  as  I  knew,  occurred,  or  been  recorded ;  but  that 
on  general  medical  principles,  if,  after  taking  poison,  a  person  imderwent 
strangulation,  there  was  no  reason,  quoad  the  poison,  why  the  usual  appear- 
ances of  strangulation  should  not  be  found  in  the  heart  and  limgs.  The 
poison  being  in  the  body,  would  not  prevent  the  appearances  which  attend  a 
sodden  form  of  violent  death ;  and  although  a  contracted  and  empty  state  of 
the  heart  may  be  found  in  numerous  cases  besides  death  from  strychnia,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  if  the  action  of  the  poison  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  emptiness  and  contraction  of  the  organ,  it  hiul  gone  far  enough  to 
cause  death,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  any  other  hypothesis. 
From  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  it  is  in  the  highest  d^ee  probable  that  de- 
ceased took  a  portion  of  the  powder  containing  strychnia  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, November  3,  and  that  she  died  from  its  effects  in  the  course  of  the  night ; 
that  when  her  body  was  f oimd,  she  had  been  dead  more  than  two  days ;  that 
the  prisoner  aided  and  abetted  her  in  the  act  of  self-murder ;  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  her  death,  and  was  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  room  with  her 
dead  body,  without  giving  any  alarm  or  calling  for  assistance ;  that  he  may 
or  may  not  have  taken  part  of  the  powder,  but  that  in  accordance  with  their 
mutually  expressed  intentions,  he  had  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  inflict- 
ing a  serious  wound  in  his  own  throat.  The  wound  was  not  of  that  slight 
nature  which  is  observed  in  wounds  self-inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing or  masking  crime.  He  had  lost  much  blood,  and  was  depressed  and  &int 
when  found. 

These  cases  will  serve  to  show  that  the  changes  produced  by  putre&uition 
^  a  dead  body  may  often  involve  questions  of  life  and  death,  and  that  they 
require  more  attention  from  the  medical  profession  than  they  have  hitherto 
received.  In  alleged  cluld-murder  it  has  been  generally  considered  that  a 
highly  putrefied  state  of  the  limgs  prevents  a  correct  medical  opinion  being 
formed  of  their  actual  condition  at  birth;  and  there  are  few  who  would 
venture  to  infer  from  experiments  on  such  lungs,  that  a  child  had  breathed 
**fter  its  birth.  In  reference  to  poisoning,  when,  in  any  suspected  case,  the 
mucous   membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has  undergone  extensive 
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changes  from  putrefaction,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  appearances 
as  evidence  of  death  from  poison,  although  they  might  at  first  sight  resemble 
those  produced  by  irritants.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  in  forming 
an  opinon  from  the  state  of  the  skin  when  putrefaction  is  far  advanced.  The 
discolourations  which  here  take  place,  especially  in  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
the  venous  trunks  and  capillaries  are  congested  from  any  cause  at  the  time 
of  death,  are  liable  to  deceive  the  examiner  when  death  is  attributed  to 
violence,  and  he  is  searching  for  proofs  of  this.  In  another  place  (page  90)  I 
have  quoted  several  cases  of  this  description,  and  in  one,  according  to  tiie 
statement  of  Sir  R.  Christison,  a  man  appears  to  have  been  wrongly  convicted 
of  murder  by  strangulation,  chiefiy  because  a  broad  blue  mark  was  found  in 
the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  dec^sed.  This  was  at  first  attributed  to  vio* 
lenee.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  little  doubt  that  it  was  due  to 
post-mortem  changes  in  the  body. 

Putre^tion,  unless  advanced  to  the  last  stage,  cannot  entirely  destroy 
•marks  of  violence  when  attended  by  physical  injury  to  parts,  such  as  abrasions 
or  lacerations  of  the  skin,  laceration  or  crushing  of  the  muscles  with  fracture 
of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  by  marks  of 
indentation  or  laceration  by  the  teeth.  In  such  cases,  a  safe  medical  opinion 
may  be  formed  in  spite  of  the  decomposed  state  of  parts ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  superficial  marks  unattended  with  mechanical  injury.  These  are  pre> 
cisely  the  appearances  which  occasion  mistakes,  as  they  may  be  really  due  to 
post-moi'tem  changes,  and  not  to  violence.  It  is  quite  true  that  life  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  slight  degree  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  the  injury  thus 
occasioned  may  be  masked  or  obliterated  by  putrefaction.  There  is,  however, 
this  conclusion  to  be  drawn :  it  is  far  better  that  a  few  cases  of  real  homicidal 
violence  should  thus  escape  recognition,  than  that  we  should  incur  the  serious 
risk  of  involving  an  innocent  person  in  a  charge  which  on  conviction  might 
lead  to  capital  punishment.  Murder  by  strangulation  is  murder  in  its  worst 
and  most  aggravated  form.  The  act  itself  implies  malice  and  deliberate 
design.  If  the  body  is  not  decompose,  we  may  act  safely :  if  decomposi- 
tion has  advanced  to  a  great  degree,  whether  generally  or  locally,  it  wotdd 
be  imsafe  to  base  an  opinion  on  superficial  discolourations. 

3.  Putrefaction  in  Water. — The  process  here  takes  place  more  slowly 
than  in  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  low  temperature,  and  the  free  access  of  air 
being  cut  off.  The  skin  covering  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet  is  found  thickened,  white,  and  sodden  from  imbibition,  when  the  body 
has  remained  several  days  in  water.  Owing  to  this  cause,  ecchymoses,  result- 
ing from  violence  during  life,  are  not  always  apparent  in  a  body  recently  re- 
moved from  water ;  it  is  only  when  the  skm  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  by  evaporation  that  ecchymoses  and  other  marks  of  violence  begin  to 
show  themselves.  The  influence  of  air  upon  the  skin  of  a  body,  which  has 
been  for  some  days  submerged,  is  chiefly  seen,  after  its  removal  from  water, 
in  the  face  and  chest.  In  a  few  hours,  if  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
be  moderately  high,  the  face  will  commonly  be  found  bloated,  and  either  livid 
or  black.  The  features  are  so  distorted,  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  by 
those  who  knew  the  person  during  life.  The  change  chiefly  consists  in  the 
skin  becoming  first  of  a  livid  brown  colour,  and  afterwards  passing  to  a  deep 
green.  According  to  Briand,  when  putrefaction  takes  place  in  bodies  which' 
have  been  lying  in  water,  the  discolouration  of  the  skin  is  first  seen  in  the 
face  and  lower  part  of  '  the  neck.  It  then  spreads  successively  over  the 
shoulders,  chest,  and  legs.  In  bodies  exposed  to  air,  the  discolouration  is  first 
seen  in  the  abdomen,  and  thence  spreads  to  the  chest,  neck,  face,  and  upper 
and  lower  limbs.     These  discolourations  are  chiefly  apparent  in  those  parts 
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which  are  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  They  are  not  commonly  foimd 
on  surfaces  which  have  been  in  close  contact,  as  in  the  armpits  and  upper  and 
lower  limbs,  where  the  former  have  been  closely  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  the  latter  have  remained  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  For 
the  same  reason  the  diBcoloniations  are  not  commonly  met  with  at  the  back  of 
the  body,  or  on  those  parts  which  have  been  closely  wrapped  in  clothes. 

Gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  in  bodies  immersed  in  water,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  are  exposed  to  air.  The  abdomen,  chest,  and  cellular  membrane 
beneath  the  skin  are  thereby  distended :  the  body  acquires  buoyancy  and 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  requires  but  a  very  slight  expansion  of  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  for  this  effect  to  follow,  since  the  human  body  is  only  slightly 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  The  position  in  which  a  dead  human  body 
floats  is  commonly  with  the  abdomen  or  back  on  the  siurface,  and  the  head 
with  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  depending.  The  bodies  of  females, 
it  is  said,  are  more  commonly  found  floating  with  the  abdomen  upwards. 
The  period  of  time  required  for  a  body  to  rise  to  the  surface,  from  gaseous 
putrefaction,  must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  It  is  stated  to  happen 
usually  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  after  death  from  submersion.  The  gases 
may  be  then  liberated  and  the  body  will  sink  ;  they  may  be  again  generated 
and  it  will  rise.  The  facts  connected  with  the  buoyancy  of  the  dead  body 
became  of  great  importance  in  the  trial  of  'Spencer  Cowper  (1699),  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  a  woman.  (See  Drowking.)  If  the  dead  body  has  been 
submerged  for  some  weeks  or  months,  or  has  remained  long  exposed  before 
inspection,  the  skin  will  be  found  of  a  deep  blue,  black,  or  green  colour,  the 
muscles  soft  and  discoloured,  or  the  &tty  parts  may  have  been  converted  into 
adipocere.  Ultimately  the  soft  parts  will  be  washed  from  the  bones  {tnd  the 
flkeleton  separated. 

The  changes  from  putrefaction,  even  when  comparatively  slight,  may,  as 
Casper  justly  remarks,  seriously  affect  the  value  of  medical  evidence.  The 
blood  becomes  decomposed,  acquires  a  darker  colour,  and  produces  conges- 
tions in  the  brain,  lungs,  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
80  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  form  a  conclusion  on  death  from  apoplexy  or 
asphyxia.     ('  Gerichtliche  Leichen-Oefinungen,'  vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

The  special  researches  on  drowning  made  by  Casper  and  Kanzler  show  that 
putrefaction  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  generally  commences  at  the  upper 
part  and  extends  downwards.  Thus,  after  a  few  days,  while  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  may  be  in  a  tolerably  fresh  condition,  the  face,  head,  nieck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest  may  present  a  reddish  colour  passing  into  patches  of 
a  blueiah-green,  first  seen  on  the  temples,  ears,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  thence 
spreading  to  the  fece,  and  afterwards  to  the  throat  and  chest.  These  changes 
may  be  observed  in  summer,  when  a  body  has  remained  in  water  from  eight 
to  twelve  days,  and  in  winter  for  a  still  longer  period.  The  head  of  a  drowned 
person  is  sometimes  much  discoloured  from  putrefaction,  when  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  in  its  ordinary  condition,  f  Casper  considers  that  this  inverted 
order  of  the  putrefactive  process  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  indication  of  death 
from  drowning  (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeff.'  vol.  ii.  p.  103) ;  but  while  it  may  be 
admitted  that  attention  should  be  given  to  this  circimistance,  it  yet  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  a  dead  body  thrown  into  water  (when  death  has  taken 
place  from  asphyxia  by  suffocation  or  strangulation)  would  not  undergo  de- 
composition in  a  precisely  similar  manner^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
uterus  resists  decomposition  more  than  other  internal  organs.  In  a  case  in 
^hich  the  body  of  a  female,  who  had  been  missing  nine  months,  was  found 
and  examined,  although  all  the  other  organs  were  completely  decomposed, 
the  uterus  was  firm  in  structure,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  its  parts  were 
recognizable,  so  that  Casper,  who  conducted  the  inspection,  was  able  to  afiirm 
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that  the  female  was  not  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  death.  ('  Grer.  Leich-Oeff.' 
vol.  i.  p.  93.) 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  baths  of  chlorine,  salt,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  well  as  by  injections  of  chlorine,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  sesqni- 
chloride  of  iron,  so  to  restore  the  features  of  a  drowned  body  as  to  enable 
persons  to  identify  it.  (^  Lancet,'  May  16, 1863,  p.  551.)  After  the  occurrence  of 
such  changes  from  putrefaction  in  the  drowned  as  those  above  described,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  restore  the  expression  of  the  features  of  the 
living  man.  It  is  one  thing  to  arrest  or  prevent  putrefaction  by  these  agents, 
but  another  to  suppose  that  the  chemical  changes  can  be  reversed,  and  the 
corpse  put  in  the  position  of  a  body  recently  drovmed.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  in  this  place  that  great  mistakes  have  been  frequently  made  by  persons 
relying  upon  the  featiu^es  as  proofs  of  identity  in  the  drowned.  A  singtdar 
case  of  this  kind  came  before  V.-C.  Wood,  in  March  1866.  {Holliss  v- 
Tumer,)  The  plaintiffs  instituted  this  suit  in  order  to  establish  the  death 
of  one  William  Turner.  This  person  was  of  restless,  unsettled  habits,  wan- 
dering about  the  country,  and  in  a  state  of  great  mental  and  bodily  depres- 
sion. The  last  time  he  was  seen  alive  was  on  May  7,  1865.  He  walked 
into  the  house  of  some  people  at  Guildford,  named  Waller.  He  was  shiver- 
ing with  ague,  covered  with  boils  and  sores,  with  a  fortnight^s  unshaven 
be&rd.'  His  sores  were  dressed  widi  rags.  On  the  following  day  he  left  the  place, 
and.  was  never  again  seen  alive.  On  May  17  (ten  days  after  his  disappearance) 
the  body  of  a  man  much  decomposed  was  found  in  the  river  Wey,  near  Guild- 
ford. An  inquest  was  held  on  it  the  same  day,  but  it  was  claimed  by  two  men, 
named  Etherington,  as  the  body  of  their  father,  who  was  missing.  Mrs.  Waller 
and  others  saw  the  body,  and  stated  their  conviction  that  it  was  the  body  of  Wil. 
liam  Turner.  The  body,  however,  was  buried  as  that  of  Philip  Etherington,  a 
ragged  piece  of  neckerchief  having  been  previously  removed  from  the  neck. 
Some  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Etherington,  sen.,  the  supposed  deceased, 
walked  into  his  daughter's  house.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  sons,  in 
swearing  to  the  identity  of  their  Either,  must  have  been  deceived.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  body  of  William  Turner.  A  fragment  of  an 
old  neckerchief,  foimd  imder  the  bed  where  this  man  slept  on  May  7,  cor- 
responded exactly  with  that*  which  was  removed  from  the  neck ;  and  further, 
it  was  remembered  that  there  were  sores  on  the  body,  which  had  been 
dressed.  The  Vice- Chancellor  held  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  sufficient 
to  identify  the  body  found  in  the  river  Wey  as  that  of  William  Turner,  and 
^nade  an  order  accordingly. 

Detennination  of  the  period  of  death  in  the  drowned. — Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  generalize  on  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  in  water,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  .say  for  how  long  a  period  a  body  may  have  been  immersed. 
No  satisfactory  data,  however,  have  been  obtained  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry. 
The  changes  which  take  place  are  modified  in  their  degree  and  the  rapidity 
of  their  progress  by  numerous  and  often  inappreciable  causes.  M.  Deveigie 
believes  that  he  has  obtained  a  certain  series  of  characters  whereby  he  can 
determine  with  sufficient  precision  the  length  of  time  which  a  d^d  body 
may  have  been  in  the  water,  supposing  the  drowning  to  have  occurred  during- 
the  winter  season.  Thus,  according  to  him,  in  bodies  Immersed  from  three  to 
Jive  days  we  shall  find :  cadaveric  rigidity ;  coldness  of  the  surface ;  no  contrac* 
tion  of  the  muscles  under  the  galvanic  stimulus;  and  a  white  or  sodden  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  of  the  hands.  From  four  to  eight  days — ^Pliancy  of  all  parts 
of  the  body ;  no  muscular  contractions'  imder  the  galvanic  stimulus ;  natural 
colour  of  the  skin ;  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  very  white.  From  eigkt 
to  twelve  days — The  whole  of  the  body  flaccid ;  the  cuticle  of  the  back  of  the 
hands  beginning  to  whiten ;  the  skin  of  the  face  softened  and  pallid,  differing 
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from  the  skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  About  fifteen  days — The  face 
somewhat  bloated  and  covered  with  red  patches ;  a  greenish  tint  in  the  middle 
of  the  sternum ;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  perfectly  white,  and  be- 
coming raised  in  folds.  About  a  month — Face  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ; 
eyelids  and  lips  green ;  a  reddish-brown  patch  surrounded  by  a  green  border 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  chest;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  white,  thickened, 
and  corrugated.  About  two  months — Face  brownish-coloured  and  swollen ; 
the  hair  becoming  loose;  the- cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  in  great  part 
detached;  the  nails  still  adherent.  Two  months  and  a  half- — Cuticle  and 
nails  of  the  fingers  detached ;  that  of  the  feet  the  same,  but  the  nails  still 
adherent.  In  the  female  there  is  a  reddish  colour  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  in  the  cervical  region,  as  well  as  that  which  surrounds  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest;  partial  saponification  of  the 
cheeks  and  chin,  superficial  in  the  breasts,  groins,  and  fore  part  of  the 
thighs.  Three  months  and  a  half — Destruction  of  part  of  the  scalp,  eyelids, 
and  nose ;  partial  saponification  of  the  face,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
groins ;  destruction  of  the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  cuticle  of 
the  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  the  nails  entirely  detached.  Four  months  and 
a  Afl//*— Almost  complete  saponification  of  the  fetty  part  of  the  fiice,  neck, 
groins,  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs ;  the  appearance  of  a  calcareous  incrus- 
tation or  deposit  on  the  thighs ;  incipient  saponification  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
brain ;  opalescent  condition  of  nearly-  the  whole  of  the  skin  ;  destruction  and 
removal  of  the  hairy  scalp ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  laid  bare  and  beginning  to 
become  brittle.  There  are  no  data  to  give  even  approximative  opinions  for 
a  longer  period  than  this :  and  it  is  admitted  that  even  these  imperfect  data 
are  not  available  for  determining  the  period  of  death  in.  subjects  drowned 
during  spring  and  sinnmer. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  dead  human  body  is  soon  destroyed  by 
sabmersion  in  water ;  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  In  those  who 
are  drowned  during  winter,  and  whose  bodies  remain  long  below  the  surface, 
or  are  covered  with  mud  so  as  to  prevent  a  free  access  of  air,  decomposition 
takes  place  slowly.  Mr.  Eager  of  Guildford  communicated  to  me  a  case,  in 
which  a  man,  set.  70,  was  missing  from  January  6  to  February  4,  1864, 
Hifl  body  was  found  in  a  river,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  fell 
in  and  was  drowned  on  the  day  he  was  last  seen.  The  head,  neck,  and 
a  portion  of  the  chest,  where  unprotected  by  clothing,  were  thickly  covered 
with  mud.  When  this  was  removed,  the  features  were  perfectly  recog- 
nisable, and  although  twenty-eight  days  had  elapsed  identification  was  easy. 
The  only  changes  observed  were  as  follows : — The  cuticle  peeled  away  from 
the  cutis  when  slight  friction  or  pressure  was  made  over  those  parts  which 
had  been  covered  with  mud.  The  &ce  and  neck  were  somewhat  darkened 
in  colour,  and  the  front  part  of  the  chest  was  marked  with  slight  lines  of 
iividity.  There  was  no  tiunefaction  whatever  over  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  thickened  skin  of  the  hands  and  feel  was  corrugated  and  whitened  by 
long-continued  maceration,  but  remained  firmly  adherent  to  the  tissues  be- 
neath it.  With  these  exceptions  the  body  presented  no  appreciable  alteration 
of  appearance,  nor  any  departure  from  that  which  would  be  observed  in  a 
Kcently  dead  body. 

hi  1857  I  was  consulted  in  the  following  case.  Some  parts  of  the  body  of 
Ml  in^t  were  found  floating  on  the  suface  of  water  in  a  pit.  There  vras  the 
■kull  with  the  sodden  skin  upon  it,  but  the  brain,  eyes,  and  ears  had  dis- 
appeared. The  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  one  arm  were  foimd.  The  soft 
parts  appeared  to  enclose  the  bones,  which  were  qtdte  loose  and  discoloured, 
butaaturated  with  water.  Some  of  the  articular  cartilages  were  still  attached, 
although  very  much  softened  and  easily  separated.     "There  were  the  remains 
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of  a  iTooUen  cloth  in  which  the  body  was  probably  wrapped.  It  had  been 
kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  some  time  by  a  heavy  stone  found  there, 
which  was  no  doubt  attached  to  the  body.  Upon  these  facts  the  questions 
submitted  to  me,  in  reference  to  a  woman  delivered  of  a  child  eighteen 
months  previously  and  suspected  of  murder,  were,  whether  it  was  possible 
that  a  human  body  could  remain  so  long  a  time  as  eighteen  months  in  water, 
without  being  totally  destroyed.  Further,  whether  the  action  of  water 
would  not  increase  the  bulk  of  the  body,  so  as  to  make  a  new-born  child 
appear  some  weeks  old.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were : — 1st.  That  a 
dead  human  body  submerged  is  not  necessarily  destroyed  in  eighteen  months; 
and  in  reference  to  this  case,  it  appears  probable  from  the  description  that  the 
body  had  been  immersed  for  a  longer  period.  2.  That  in  the  early  stages  of 
gaseous  putrefaction,  the  body  may  appear  larger  ftom.  general  distension ; 
but  this  stage  had  been  long  passed  in  reference  to  these  remains.  Although 
this  was  probably  a  case  of  infanticide,  there  were  no  data  to  determine 
whether  the  child  had  been  placed  in  the  water  living  or  dead. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Redruth,  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of 
water  on  the  hiunan  body  after  submersion  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- mx 
years.  In  1828,  a  healthy  muscular  man  aet.  24,  fell  into  the  shaft  of  a 
Cornish  mine,  fifty  fathoms  deep,  of  which  thirty  fathoms  consisted  of  water. 
The  efforts  to  recover  the  body  were  imsucceasful.  The  shaft  was  closed 
over,  and  so  it  remained  until  April  1854,  when  the  working  of  the  mine  was 
resumed.  The  skeleton  of  the  missing  miner,  with  portions  of  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  levels,  in  which  there  was 
water.  The  remains,  as  well  as  the  clothes,  buttons,  and  boots  found  on  the 
skeleton,  were  Identified  by  his  brother.  Mr.  Harris  found  that  all  the  soft 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  fatty  substance,  were  des- 
troyed, but  the  bones  were  firm  and  well  preserved.  There  was  no  muscle, 
tendon,  ligament,  or  even  cartilage  about  any  of  them.  They  were  all  de- 
tached from  the  joints.  They  were  of  a  dirty  brownish  or  almost  black 
colour.  The  skull  was  fuU  of  a  brown  soft  substance,  which  was  without 
smell.  There  was  nothing  in  the  water  calculated  either  to  destroy  the  soft 
parts  or  preserve  the  bones. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  very  precise  opinion  is  required  of  a  medical  witness 
respecting  the  probable  period  at  which  death  has  taken  place  from  drowning. 
A  question  has,  however,  arisen  respecting  the  time  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  adipocere  in  the  drowned,  and  on  this  has  depended  an  important 
question  relative  to  the  presumption  of  survivorship.  The  property  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  commited  suicide  by  drowning,  was  seized  under  a  com- 
mission, and  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  it  at  the  Warwick  Lent  Assizes, 
1805,  on  the  ground  that  the  insolvent  was  dead  at  the  time  the  commission 
was  issued.     The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  case  : — 

The  deceased,  who  was  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  left  his  home  on  the  3rd  of 
November ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December  following,  t.  e.  five  weeks  and  four 
days  after  his  departure,  his  body  was  found  floating  in  a  river  near  the  place 
where  he  resided.  A  commission  of  bankruptcy  had  been  taken  out  against 
him  a  few  days  after  he  was  first  missed,  and  before  it  was  knoMm  that  he 
had  destroyed  himself.  It  became  therefore  important  to  determine  whether 
he  had  drowned  himself  (for  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  having  committed 
suicide)  before  or  after  the  date  of  issuing  this  commission.  K  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  was  already  drowned  when  it  was  issued,  the  commission 
would  be  void  in  law,  and  his  property  could  not  be  seized  under  it.  The 
litigation  then  turned  upon  the  question,  whether  he  had  drowned  himself  on 
the  day  of  leaving  his  house,  or  any  time  afterwards.  The  body  was  found 
floating  with  the  head  and  feet  submerged.     On  being  taken  out,  the  face 
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was  covered  with  a  muddy  slime.  The  body  was  discovered  on  a  Wednesday, 
and  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  following  Saturday.  On  the  Friday, 
the  day  before  the  inquest,  three  medical  men  examined  the  body  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  any  change  had  taken  place  in  it,  which  could 
justify  an  opinion  as  to  the  time  during  which  it  had  been  lying  in  the 
water.  The  muscles  of  the  buttocks  were  found  to  be  converted  into  a 
fiitty  substance,  very  much  resembling  suet  (adipocere).  The  &ce  was  com- 
pletely disfigured  by  putrefaction.  The  hair  of  the  head  separated  from  the 
scalp  by  a  slight  pull.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  were  firm  and  white, 
withont  any  putrefactive  appearance.  The  clothes  externally  seemed  un- 
changed in  any  way ;  but  the  shirt  and  neckcloth  were  so  rotten  as  to  be  torn 
by  the  slightest  force. 

Mr.  Dickenson,  a  medical  witness  for  the  plaintiffs,  t.  e.  the  relatives  of 
deceased,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  body  could  not  have  been  less  than 
fix  weeks  submerged.     Three  or  fomr  weeks  would  not  have  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce the  appearances  met  with.     He  thought  the  adipocerous  state  of  the 
body  could  not  have  been  brought  about  in  less  than  six  weeks.     In  cross- 
I   exandnation  he  admitted  that  he  had  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  body 
taken  from  the  Severn  had  a  spermaceti  appearance  within  a  shorter  time, 
although  the  change  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  in  this  instance.     Dr.  Bree 
said  that  the  parts  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  were  changed  into  a  soapy  f&t 
or  adipocere.     He  supposed  the  body  must  have  been  under  water  for  more 
than  SIX  weeks ;  he  therefore  thought  the  deceased's  body  must  have  been  in 
the  water  during  the  whole  tipie  that  he  was  absent.     If  it  had  been  exposei? 
to  the  air  it  would  not  have  presented  the  appearances  met  with.     In  cross- 
examination  he  admitted  he  had  said  that  the  body  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  an  opinion.     Dr.  Gibbes  stated  that 
he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  production  of 
adipocere,  and  had   published  the  results  of   these  in  the  ^  Philosophical 
TranaactionSk'     He  had  been  able  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  adipocere 
from  muscle  by  maceration  in  water  for  a  month ;  but  in  general,  it  re- 
quired a  much  longer  period  for  this  transformation  to  take  place.     Upon 
this  scientific  evidence,  the  juiy  were  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  was  not 
ftlive  at  the  time  the  commission  was  taken  out,  but  that  he  had  been  dead 
for  the  whole  period  of  his  absence,  and  the  bankruptcy  was  accordingly 
superseded. 

In  medicine  as  in  law,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  speculative  question  ; 
ttid  accordingly  there  appeared  just  as  many  medical  witnesses  for  the  defend- 
Mits,  i.e,  the  creditors,  as  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  case,  primd  facie,  as  we  have 
•een,  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  state  of  the  body  supported  this 
"^iew,  although  it  might  have  been  contended  for  the  defendants  that  a  few 
days  more  or  less  would  have  made  n6  difference  in  the  results,  and  that 
deceased  might  therefore  have  been  alive  when  the  bankruptcy  was  declared. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  physiologically  well  founded.  The  general 
period  required  for  the  production  of  adipocere  in  drowned  bodies,  is  stated 
by  most  observers  to  vary  from  three  or  four  months  to  a  year.  Its  occur- 
ence in  a  body  to  any  extent,  within  five  weeks  and  four  days,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  to  an  extensive  series  of  observations.  The  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff'  were  then  justified  in  assigning  the  longest  possible  period, 
that  the  circumstantial  evidence  would  admit,  for  its  production  in  this 
instance.  The  facts  of  this  case  show  that  adipocere  may  be  produced  in  the 
body  of  a  drowned  subject  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  defendants 
wished  to  make  it  appear  that  the  adipocerous  transformation  might  take 
place  with  much  greater  rapidity,  but  there  were  no  facts  to  render  Qiis  view 
probable,  while  there  were  many  facts  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
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One  instance  of  its  early  production  is  related  by  Dr.  Harlan,  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  occasion  to  macerate  the  cranium  of  a  fat  n^ro  in  the 
summer  of  1824;  it  was  placed  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  kept  cloeelj 
covered  over.  About  siz  weeks  afterwards  he  observed  the  head  flowing  on 
the  surface,  and  rather  inclined  on  one  side.  The  portion  of  the  head  which 
floated  above  the  level  of  the  water  was  tumefied,  and  on  cutting  into  it,  the 
whole  substance  down  to  the  bone,  was  found  converted  into  adipocere :  but 
that  portion  of  the  head  and  face  which  was  immersed  in  water,  was  in  a 
putrescent  state. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  compare  the  facts  of  this  case  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  M.  Devergie,  for  determining  the  period  during  which  bodies  have  remained 
in  water.  The  deceased  was  an  adult,  and  the  drowning  took  place  during 
the  winter  season : — ^it  is  therefore  a  favourable  case  for  testing  the  value 
of  these  rules.  M.  Devergie  fixes  the  earliest  period  for  the  production  of 
adipocere  at  about  two  months  and  a  half :  he  then  speaks  of  its  commencing 
in  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  groin,  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs.  Here,  however, 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  the  adipocerous  change  had  taken  place  completely  in 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  buttocks.  M. 
Devergie  states  that  the  hair  of  the  scalp  becomes  loose  in  about  two  months : 
here  it  separated  with  the  slightest  pull  in  six  weeks.  The  data  furnished 
by  this  medical  jurist,  would  therefore  tend  to  assign  a  much  longer  period  of 
submersion  than  six  weeks,  to  a  body  presenting  the  characters  observed  in 
this  case.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  rules  of  this  kind  musi 
be  regarded  as  remote  approximations  to  the  tijith.  The  late  Mr.  Callaway 
informed  me  that  he  was  required  to  give  evidence  in  a  similar  case,  respect- 
ing the  probable  period  at  which  drowning  had  taken  place,  from  the  partial 
conversion  of  a  body  into  adipocere. 

When  a  dead  body  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  of  a  preservative  nature,  as  in 
the  water  of  a  peat-bog,  the  changes  which  take  place  are  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  they  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  conclusion 
respecting  the  period  of  death.  In  July  1858,  Dr.  Barry  of  Kanturk, 
Ireland,  consulted  me  in  reference  to  the  following  case.  A  male  human 
skeleton  was  found  near  the  surface  of  a  peat-moss  or  bog.  All  the  bones 
were  detached,  and  were  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour.  The  right  femur  had 
been  accidentally  fractured  obliquely  by  an  instrument  used  by  the  peaaanirv 
in  cutting  turf.  The  skin  and  muscles  were  closely  adherent  to  it.  They 
were  free  from  any  impleasant  odour,  and  were  completely  tanned.  The 
bones  were  destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  consequence  were  as 
flexible  as  cartilage.  Dr.  Barry  calculated  by  a  comparative  measurement 
of  the  thigh  bone,  that  the  stature  was  five  feet  seven  inches.  The  aex  waa 
determined  as  usual,  by  the  roughness  of  the  bones,  and  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  pelvis.  There  were  no  means  of  determining  the  cause  of  death.  Thet^ 
skull  had  not  been  fractured.  It  was  supposed  that  the  person  had  been 
shot  and  the  body  deposited  in  the  bog  ten  years  previously,  but  Dr.  Barry 
was  of  opinion  tliat  it  might  have  been  lying  there  fifty  years.  The  removal 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  a  remarkable  fact ;  it  probably  depended  on  the' 
action  of  some  acid  in  the  water.  Tannic  acid  was,  no  doubt,  the  agent  by 
which  the  soft  parts  were  preserved. 
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CHAPTER   8. 

IDENTITT  OF  MUTILATED  REMAINS— CASES — EXHUMATION  OF  SKELETONS —HUMAN 
AND  ANIMAL  BONES — DETERMINATION  OF  SEX,  AGE,  AND  PERSONAL  PECU- 
LIARITIES— DETERMINATION  OF  AGE  BT  THE  TEETH — QUESTIONS  OF  PERSONAL 
IDENTITT EVIDENCE  FROM   FRACTURES,   DISEASE,   AND   DEFORMITY. 

Identity  ofmnUilated  Bodies, — A  dead  body  partially  putrefied,  may  be  found 
mutilated,  and  parts  of  it  may  be  discovered  in  localities  distant  from  each 
other.     There  is  less  difficulty  here  in  making  out  identity,  than  where  only' 
bones  are  discovered;  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  certain 
bones  belonged  to  the  same  skeleton  or  not.     So  long  as  the  soft  parts  are 
attached  to  them,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion.     Those 
who  conmiit  murder,  and  thus  dispose  of  a  body,  believe  that  identity  must  be 
entirely  destroyed,  if  they  only  deposit  the  parts  in  remote  places.     In  this 
respect,  however,  they  are  generally  deceived :  for  satisfactory  medical  evidence 
may  still  be  forthcoming.     In  the  case  of  the  woman  Brown,  murdered  by 
Greenacre  in  1837,  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  were  scattered  in  widely  distant 
parts  of  London.    The  limbs  were  not  found  imtil  six  weeks  after  the  trimk, 
and  then  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  imder  very  different  circumstances. 
In  the  examination  of   the  trunk,  it  was  observed  that  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  had  been  sawn  through,  leaving  only  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
of  that  bone.     When  the  head  was  found  it  was  observed  that  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra  had  also    been  sawn  through,   leaving  only  the  posterior 
spinous  process.     On  comparing  the  head  with  the  trunk  they  fitted  exactly, 
even  to  the  continuation  of  a  superficial  cut  on  the  skin.     On  afterwards 
comparing  the  trunk  with  the  legs,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cut  surfaces 
exactly  corresponded.     The  thigh-bones  remaining  attached  to   the   trunk, 
had  been  sawn  through  about  an  inch  below  the  trochanters,  to  about  one 
half  of  their  thickness,  and  then  broken  off.     When  the  limbs  were  dis- 
covered  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  portions  of  thigh-bones  foimd  exactly 
corresponded  in  the  marks  produced  by  the  saw  and  in  the  portions  broken. 
Not  only  were  the  parts  of  the  body  thus  proved  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  woman,  but  the  individual  was  further  identified  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  absence  of  a  uterus. 

In  a  case  of  infanticide,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  1839,  the  arm 
of  a  child  was  foimd  concealed  in  a  dust-hole  of  the  house,  while  at  about  the 
same  period,  a  body  without  an  arm,  and  the  head  of  a  child,  were  found  in 
a  ditch  at  some  distance  from  the  house  where  the  accused  person  was  living. 
The  identity  was,  however,  distinctly  made  out  by  the  fact,  that  the  arm  and 
scapula  attached  to  it,  fitted  exactly  to  the  trimk,  and  that  the  incisions  through 
the  muscles  and  vessels  completely  corresponded. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  murder  perpetrated  at  Brighton  some  years  ago,  the 
head  and  subsequently  the  body  of  a  female  were  found  in  different  and 
distant  places.  They  were  clearly  identified  as  belonging  to  the  same 
individual :  first,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  four  cervical  vertebrae  attached 
to  the  trunk  and  three  to  the  head ;  and  secondly,  from  the  divided  vessels 
and  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  exactly  corresponding.  The  importance 
attached  to  this  kind  of  anatomical  evidence,  shows  that  when  a  portion  of  a 
dead  body  is  foimd,  the  whole  of  the  parts  which  form  the  boundary  of  the 
section,  diould  be  attentively  obser^'ed  and  accurately  described. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Parkman,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Professor  Webster 
was  tried  and  convicted  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  March  1850,  presents  a  remark- 
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able  mstonce  of  the  value  of  scientific  evidence,  in  eetabliahing  the  ideality  d 
ft  mutilated  body.  It  also  proves  that  even  all  the  refinementH  of  science  will 
fail  in  the  aUempt  so  to  dispose  of  a  dead  body  in  a  case  of  murder,  aa  to  pre- 
vent its  identification.  On  November  23,  1849,  the  deceased.  Dr.  Parkman, 
•mu  traced  to  the  laboratory  of  the  prisoner,  and  from  that  date  he  was 
missing.  A  week  after  his  disappearance,  there  were  found  concealed,  in  the 
vault  of  a  privy  belonging  to  tiie  prisoner's  laboratory,  a  pelvis  (the  hip- 
bones), the  right  thigh  (from  the  hip  to  the  knee),  the  Im  1^  (from,  the  knee 
to  the  ankle) ; — and  with  them  certain  towels  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
prisoner,  and  being  such  as  were  used  by  him.  Among  some  cinders  and 
alag,  connected  with  a  furnace,  were  found  portions  of  bones,  apparently  of 
the  cranium,  fragments  of  vertebne,  blocks  of  artificial  teeth,  and  some  gold 
■which  had  been  melted.  On  the  day  following,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
laboratory,  there  was  found  a  t«a-cheBt  containing,  imbedded  in  a  quantity  of 
tan  and  covered  with  mineialH,  the  entire  trunk  of  a  human  body,  with  the 
left  thigh  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.  When  the  parts  were  placed  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  portions  previously  found,  they  corresponded,  so  that  they  were 
obviously  paits  of  the  same  body.  This  observation  also  applied  to  the 
remains  of  bones  (cranium  and  vertebra)  found  in  the  sl^  of  the  furnace. 
There  was  no  duphcate  portion.  AU  the  fragments  fitt«d  so  aa  to  form  pai% 
of  the  same  human  skeleton.  The  portions  thus  foimd  resembled  in  every 
particular  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  in  no  single  particular  were  they 
dissimilar  from  the  body  of  the  deceased.  There  were  missing  from  these 
remains,  when  they  were  placed  in  apposition,  the  head,  the  arms  with  the 
hands,  both  feet,  and  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

The  parts  found  (which  are  light  in  the  engraving)  were  accurately 
examined  by  several  medical  gentlemen.  They  deposed  that  they  were 
human  remains,  parts  of  one  and  the  same  human 
body  of  the  male  sex ;  that  they  had  not  undergone 
dissection  for  anatomical  purposes,  and  had  oM 
been  submitted  to  any  process  of  preservation. 
Further,  that  they  hod  been  cut  and  hacked  in 
difierent  directions  without  any  reference  to  their 
anatomical  relations,  and  evidently  by  a  person 
only  partially  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
body.  The  chest  was  stiU  covered  with  the  muscles 
and  skin.  It  was  noticed,  that  under  the  left 
nipple,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  there 
was  an  opening  which  penetrated  into  the  cavity. 
The  opening  was  slightly  ragged,  and  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  his  stature  was  five  feet  eleven  inches. 
The  portions  of  the  body  thus  restored,  were 
those  of  a  person  between  fifty  and  axty  years  of 
age ;  and  with  respect  to  stature,  the  portions 
found,  extending  from  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra to  the  outer  ankle  (malleolus)  measured  57-^ 
J  inches.  The  distance  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  outer  malleolus,  measured  in  another  subject 
of  the  same  age,  was  3  inches  ;  and  the  diatanoe 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  base  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  was  10  inches.  Adding  these 
measurements  to  the  missing  portions,  the  total 
length  of  the    body  foimd  would  be  5  feet  10^  inches,  being  within  half  an 
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incH  of  the  stature  of  Dr.  Parkman.  There  were  marks  of  identity  about 
the  teeth  and  jaws  which  left  no  doubt  that  the  remains  were  those  of  the 
miflstng  gentleman.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  the  chest,  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  but  this  had 
failed.  The  defence  of  the  prisoner  rested  upon  the  facts  that  the  charge 
was  based  entirely  on  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  identity  of  the 
reouuns  had  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  that  no  cause  of  death  had 
been  proved.  The  jury,  however,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the 
prisoner  was  subsequently  executed  (see  '  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Professor 
Webster,'  by  Dr.  Stone,  Boston,  1850). 

A  singular  case  involving  somewhat  similar  questions  occurred  in  London 
in  October  1857.  I  allude  to  the  remains  of  a  human  being,  found  in  a  bag 
on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  Waterloo  Bridge.     It  appeared  that  they  had 
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Vatedoo  Bridge  zemaiai  restored.    Front  and  back  yiew  of  the  Skeleton.    Dotted  lines  showing  where 

the  bones  were  cnt  or  savm.    Missing  jNirts  black. 

been  accidentally  deposited  there  the  night  previously — the  intention  of  the 
person  who  carried  them  being,  no  doubt,  to  lower  them  into  the  river,  but 
by  accident  they  lodged  on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge.  A  number  of 
articles  of  clothing  were  in  the  bag  with  the  remains.  By  an  order  from  the 
Home  Office  these  remains  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Painter, 
the  Divisional  Surgeon  of  Police,  and  myself. 

We  found  them  to  consist  of  parts  of  a  human  body,  and  obviously  of  the 
8Mne  body,  as,  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  missing  portions,  they 
•<hnitfced  of  an  accurate  adjustment  to  each  other.  There  were  twenty-three 
portions  of  the  body  discovered,  consisting  chiefly  of  bones  with  flesh 
•<iWng  to  them.  The  flesh  had  been  roughly  cut  from  the  bones, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  to  destroy 
<»mpletely  the  identity  of  the  body.     The  parts  had  been  cut  and  sawn  into 
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small  lengths,  probably  to  reduce  their  bulk  and  to  allow  them  to  be  packed 
within  a  small  space.     The  trunk,  including  part  of  the  chest  and  spine,  bad 
been  cut  into  eight  pieces ;  the  upper  limbs  had  been  cut  or  sawn  into  six, 
and  the  lower  limbs  into  nine  pieces.     The  hip  and  elbow-joints  were  in  a 
strongly  flexed  condition.     The  missing  portions,  which  are  marked   blade 
in  the  engravings,  were  the  head,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  spine,  namely 
fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  vertebr»  (seven  cervical  and  seven  upper  dorsal), 
the  hands,  the  feet,  and  some  portions  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.    It  will  be 
observed  that  these  were  also  the  parts  which  were  miflsing  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Parkman.     In  fact,  a  murderer  intending  to  destroy  personal  identity, 
would  in  general  most  effectually  succeed  in  his  object  by  removing  the  head, 
feet,  and  hands.     The  whole  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  had 
also  been  removed.    The  twenty-three  fragments  f oimd  weighed  only  eighteen 
pounds.     This  is  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  average  weight  of  the  adult 
body.     The  questions  which  required  solution  in  this  case  were  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  The  sex,  age,  and  stature  of  the  deceased ;  2.  The  presence  of  any 
physiological  or  pathological  pecidiarities  in  reference  to  personal  identity ; 
3.  The  presence  of  any  wounds  or  marks  of  violence,  with  reference  to  tie 
probable  cause  of  death ;  4.  The  general  condition  of  the  remains,  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  they  were  parts  of  a  dissected  body,  and  whether 
they  had  undergone  any  chemical  process  for  the  purpose  of  preservatian ; 
5.  The  length  of  the  period  which  had  probably  elapsed  since  the  deaih 
of  the  deceased.     The  details  of  this  examination  will  be  found  elsewhere 
(*  Mfed.  Gaz.'  Oct.  31,  1857,  p.  445).     There  was  no  difliculty  in  determining 
the  sex  of  the  deceased,  as  a  portion  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  had  been 
mutilated  (not  dissected),  still  remained  attached  to  die  pelvis.     The  long 
bones  were  in  their  fuU  state  of  development.    The  stature  was  determined  by 
taking  the  length  of  the  portions  found,  and  adding  a  certain  number  of  inches 
for  the  missing  skull,  cervical  vertebras,  and  feet.     The  bones  had  been  sawn 
through  near  the  joints  with  a  fine  bone-saw,  such  as  is  used  by  bone-boilers. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  there  was 
a  stab  which  had  penetrated  the  cavity,  and  which,  if  inflicted  on  a  living 
person,  would  have  been  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  heart     The  edges  of 
this  wound  were  everted  and  wide  apart,  and  the  muscles  around  were  in- 
filtrated  with  blood.    It  had  those  characteristics  which  are  observed  in  wounds 
inflicted  on  a  living  body.    In  Dr.  Parkman's  case  there  was  a  similar  wound 
penetrating  the  chest  on  the  left  side  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 
No  portion  of  these  remains  had  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  dis- 
section or  any  preparation  or  use  for  anatomical  purposes.     There  was  no 
injection  of  blood-vessels ;  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  had  been  cut 
through,  or  rather  hacked  in  all  directions,  without  any  reference  to  rela- 
tive position.     The  spinal  marrow  had  been  violently  torn  out  of  the  verte- 
bral canal,  and  was  left  hanging  by  its  sheath  to  the  vertebrse.     The  joints 
had  been  sawn  through,  evidently  with  great  trouble,  at  points  where  a 
scalpel,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  yoimg  anatomist,  would  have  speedily  effected 
the  separation  of  the  limbs.     Further,  no  preservative  of  animal  matter  had 
been  employed.    There  was  no  trace  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitre,  salts 
ci  alumina  or  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  soft  parts.  Portions  of  the  muscular  fibre 
were  brown  and  sodden ;  they  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled 
in  water  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which  was  separated  from 
them  by  crystallization.     Portions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  had  a  similar  appearance,  t.  e,  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water.    From  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  and  joints,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  body  had  been  cut  up  and  exposed  to  a  boiling  temperature, 
while  the  members  were  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity.     We  considered 
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that  the  boiling  and  the  salting  of  the  remains  had  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  prevent  any  ofTensiye  smell  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  which  might  have 
led  to  their  discovery.  The  interior  of  the  right  hip-joint,  and  the  deep- 
seated  portions  of  flesh  around  the  joint,  had  escaped  the  action  of  salt  and 
water ;  and  from  the  condition  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  other  circimistances, 
we  formed  a  conclusion  respecting  the  probable  period  at  which  this  person 
had  died.  The  conclusions  from  the  whole  of  the  investigation  were  as 
follows : — 

1,  That  the  remains  were  those  of  a  person  of  the  male  sex,  of  adult  age, 
and  of  at  least  5  feet  9  inches  in  stattu-e ;  2.  That  the  parts  foimd  presented  no 
physiological  or  pathological  peculiarities  by  which  they  could  be  identified  as 
beloDging  to  any  particular  individual.  The  only  fact  observable  tmder  this 
head  was,  that  tne  portions  of  skin  remaining  were  thickly  covered  with  dark 
haJTB,  and  that  the  deceased  was  probably  a  dark  hairy  man ;  3.  That  the 
remains  presented  no  appearance  of  disease  or  of  violent  injury  inflicted  during 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  stab  in  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  This  .stab  was  in  a  situation  to  penetrate, 
the  heart  and  to  cause  death.  It  had  the  characters  of  a  stab  inflicted  on 
a  person,  either  living  or  only  recently  dead;  4.  That  these  remains  had 
not  been  dissected  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  anatomy.  All  those  parts  of 
the  himum  body  which  are  useful  to  an  anatomist  had  been  roughly  severed 
and  destroyed  by  a  person  or  persons  quite  ignorant  of  their  anatomical  re- 
lations. They  had  been  probably  cut  and  sawn  before  the  rigidity  of  death 
had  ceased,  i.e.  within  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hotu-s  after  death ;  and  in 
this  state  had  been  partially  boiled  and  subsequently  salted  (placed  in  brine). 
The  body  of  deceased  had  not  been  laid  out  or  attended  to  like  that  of  a 
person  dying  from  natural  causes,  whose  body  might  be  lawfully  used  for 
anatomical  purposes ;  5.  That  the  person  of  whose  body  these  remains  were 
a  port,  may  have  been  dead  for  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date  at  which 
they  were  examined,  namely,  on  October  21,  1857. 

The  articles  of  dress  found  with  the  remains  in  the  bag  were  those  of  a  man 
and  a  foreigner.  They  were  much  torn :  some  presented  the  appearance  of 
stabs  and  cuts,  while  all  were  more  or  less  stained  with  blood,  some  of  the 
stains  presenting  coagula.  A  stab  through  the  double-collar  of  an  over-coat 
most  have  been  inflicted  with  great  force,  as  it  was  found  to  extend  through 
corresponding  parts  of  the  under-coat  and  waistcoat.  All  these  articles  of 
dress  had  stains  of  blood  on  the  inside,  and  chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  the 
i)odj,  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  stab  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The 
<!^itting  and  tearing  of  the  dress  may  have  arisen  from  the  removal  of  the 
clothes  while  the  body  was  in  a  state  of  rigidity  in  a  constrained  attitude. 
The  state  of  the  clothes  was  consistent  with  their  having  been  worn  by  the 
deceased  when  he  was  subjected  to  violence  which  led  to  his  death. 

From  inquiries  made  by  the  police,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
i^^cniains  were  those  of  a  Swedish  sailor  from  a  vessel  then  in  the  river.  It  is 
believed  that  he  met  with  his  death  by  stabbing,  and  that  after  a  short 
concealment,  his  body,  cut  up  and  mangled  in  the  maimer  described,  was 
^li^xwed  of  by  throwing  it  into  the  river.  The  head  and  other  missing  parts 
^  probably  been  thus  got  rid  of ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  accident  of  the 
^  lodging  on  a  buttress  of  the  bridge,  instead  of  ndling  into  the  river, 
that  these  remains  were  found.  As  the  deceased  was  most  probably  a  foreigner 
whose  name  was  not  known,  and  of  whose  personal  appearance  no  description 
coald  be  given,  there  was  no  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  murder.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  some  murders  of  recent  date,  in  which  the  bodies  have 
wi  discovered  entire. 
In  reference  to  these  cases  of  mutUation,  there  is  one  point  which  requires  a 
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brief  notice.   When  parts  of  dead  bodies  are  found,  a  credulous  section  of  the 
public  commonly  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  some  medical  student  has  resorted 
to  this  method  of  disposing  of  parts  of  a  dissected  subject,  in  order  to  alarm. 
the  neighbourhood.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  Greenacre^  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  refer  the  first  portion  of  the  mutilated  remains  which  were  disco- 
vered to  a  wanton  act  of  this  kind.     The  erroneousness  of  this  riew  was 
proved  only  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
dead  body  and  the  detection  of  the  murderer.     So  in  reference  to  the  caae 
of  Dr.  Parkman,  the  mutilated  remains  were  at  first  described  as  anatomical 
preparations !     Such  an  hypothesis  is  of  course  highly  favourable   to  the 
escape  of  criminals,  and  is  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  course  of  justice.     It 
points  out  to  the  assassin  an  easy  method  of  deceiving  the  public ;  and  it 
shows  that  if  he  only  mutilates  a  corpse  by  removing  and  destroying  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  body  to  be  discovered  accident- 
ally, he  has  a  far  better  chance  of  escaping  detection  and  punishment  than  by 
attempting  to  conceal  the  entire  murdered  body.     The  Waterloo  Bridge  case 
formed  no  exception  to  the  protection  thus  unintentionally  extended  by  public 
opinion  to  a  foul  act  of  murder.     Anyone  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  the 
dissection  of  bodies  would  at  once  perceive  from  the  description  that  no  por- 
tion of  this  body  could  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.     Medical  students 
do  not,  as  part  of  their  anatomical  pursuits,  hack  and  mangle  a  dead  body  so 
as  tb  destroy  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  spinal-marrow ;  they  have  no  occa- 
sion to  make  away  with  all  those  parts  by  which  a  body  may  be  identified,  or 
.to  boil  and  salt  the  remainder :  they  do  not  receive  corpses  for  dissection  with 
their  clothes,  nor  is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why,  if  they  did,  they  should 
produce  cuts  and  stabs  and  stains  of  blood  on  the  inside  of  the  clothes  with 
such  accuracy  as  to  correspond  to  the  effects  of  wounds  infiicted  on  a  living 
man !     It  was  suggested  that  no  murderer  would  have  secreted  the  clothes 
with  the  remains.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate  on  the  proper  course  which  should 
be  pursued  by  men  who  are  fresh  from  the  perpetration  of  an  atrocious  crimen 
and  who  are  anxious  to  conceal  it,  but  this  may  be  fairly  said, — ^the  bag  of 
clothes  with  the  remains  was  lowered  over  the  bridge  with  a  view  that  it 
should  fall  into  the  water  and  be  carried  away  by  the  tide :  it  was  owing  to 
mere  accident  that  it  was  found  in  the  situation  described.     The  head  and 
other  parts  had  no  doubt  been  already  successfully  disposed  of  by  a  similar 
proceeding. 

The  identity  of  the  bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  sometimes 
established  by  the  existence  of  marks  on  the  skin,  such  as  anchors,  stars, 
initials,  &c.,  indelibly  impressed  in  the  structure  by  colouring  matter.  The 
presence  of  mothers  marks  (nsevi),  or  of  scars  from  woimds  or  injuries  re- 
ceived many  years  previously,  and  situated  in  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
have  also  proved  the  means  of  identification.  Cicatrices  from  bleeding,  cup- 
ping, or  from  vaccination,  should  be  noticed  at  these  examinations ;  also 
whether  there  are  any  scars  or  depressions  in  the  skin  indicative  of  small-pox. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  question  arises  whether  a  portion  of  a  body  found  is 
that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animal.  In  1838  that  which  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  himian  hand  was  f oimd  in  a  dust-bin  in  the  City.  It  was  alleged 
that  a  horrid  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  an  inquiry  took  place  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  reference  to  the  supposed  atrocious  crime.  Some  doubts  were 
raised  whether  the  relic  produced  was  really  the  hand  of  a  human  being.  In 
order  to  have  these  doubts  removed,  it  was  sent  to  St.  Thomases  Hospital  £or 
the  inspection  of  the  late  Mr.  Solly  and  other  medical  gentlemen,  when  it 
proved  to  be  the  fin  or  paddle  of  a  turtle ! 

Exhumation  of  Skeletons. — It  occasionally  happens  that  medical  investiga- 
tions are  required  to  be  made  so  long  after  interment,  that  all  the  soft  parts 
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of  the  body  are  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  entire  skeleton  or  a  few  bones 
may  be  discovered.  In  either  case  numerous  important  questions  may  arise 
afiecting  identity  as  well  as  the  mode  of  death.  Indications  of  murder  or 
violent  death  may  be  obtained  long  after  the  entire  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts.  Briand  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  whose  body  was  disinterred  in 
1833,  after  eleven  years*  burial.  It  was  believed  and  alleged  that  she  had 
been  murdered,  and  her  body  afterwards  buried  by  her  murderers.  This 
was  found  completely  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  but  nevertheless  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  were  still  held  together  by  a  dark  coloured 
mass  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  neck ;  and 
this  mass  was  still  surrounded  by  several  folds  of  a  cord,  which  had  been 
employed  as  the  means  of  strangulation.  Proof  was  thereby  obtained  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  It  was  also  possible  to 
determine  the  length  and  colour  of  the  hair,  the  state  of  the  teedi,  and  the 
form  and  length  of  the  bones.  A  ring  was  found  on  the  bones  of  one  finger, 
which  left  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  deceased. 

In  1829,  a  man  named  Guerin  was  condenmed  at  the  assizes  at  Versailles  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  murder  had  been  perpetrated  on  August  21, 
1825,  and  the  body  had  been  buried  in  the  comer  of  a  damp  cellar.  The 
exhumation  of  the  remains  took  place  three  years  after  interment,  and  it  was 
ascertained  by  inspection  that  the  deceased  had  been  destroyed  by  blows 
on  the  cranium  with  a  bruising  instrument  of  large  surface,  and  the  identity 
of  the  deceased  was  clearly  made  out  by  the  disposition  of  the  teeth,  the 
malformaticm  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  ciured  form  of  the  bones  of 
the  legs.     All  these  facts  were  deposed  to  by  witnesses. 

The  case  of  Eugene  Aram^  although  of  old  date,  also  furnishes  an  instance  of 
^e  necessity  for  closely  examining  skeletons  when  it  is  suspected  that  the  in- 
dividuals have  died  from  murderous  violence.  This  man  conspired  with  another 
to  murder  a  person  named  Clarke.  The  deceased  suddenly  disappeared  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  1745,  and  hi^  absence  could  not  be  accounted  for.  In  1758,  t.e.  thirteen 
years  after  his  disappearance,  some  bones  were  accidentaUy  discovered  in  a  cave 
near  the  town  where  he  lived.  Aran^^s  accomplice  was  arrested  on  suspicion ; 
and,  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  when  charged  with  the  murder,  he  denied  that 
those  were  the  bones,  but  mentioned  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  Clarke  were 
buried.  A  skeleton  was  there  f oimd,  and  the  traces  of  a  fracture  and  indenta- 
tion of  a  temporal  bone  were  plainly  perceptible.  The  manner  in  which  the 
murder  was  committed  was  confessed  by  the  accomplice,  and  the  medical  evi- 
dence corroborated  this  confession.  Aram,  who  was  a  man  of  some  ability, 
argued  in  his  defence  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  a  skeleton  after  the  lapse 
of  thirteen  years ;  that  the  fracture  of  the  skull  and  the  piece  of  bone  beaten 
inwards  proved  nothing ;  that  it  might  have  lain  long  in  the  cave  where  it 
was  found,  which  had  been  a  hermitage,  and  therefore  a  likely  place  of  sepul- 
ture in  ancient  times ;  and  that  the  violence  to  the  skull  might  have  been 
produced  in  times  of  disorder,  when,  in  searching  for  treasure,  the  graves  and 
oofiins  of  the  dead  were  violated.  He  also  positively  denied  the  conclusions 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  skeleton  ;  but  this  objection  was  entirely  set  aside  by  the 
medical  evidoice.  In  'spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  this  defence,  the  facts  were 
too  strong  against  him,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed. 

Aram^s  defence  throws  some  light  upon  the  questions  of  doubt  which  are 
apt  to  arise  when  evidence  is  given  from  the  examination  of  exhiuned  bones. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  find  three  points  strongly  urged,  involving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  time  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  skeleton,  and  there- 
fore of  its  identity :  of  the  form,  situation,  and  appearance  of  a  fracture 
of  a  bone,  so  as  to  enable  a  medical  witness  to  determine  whether  it  be  of 
xeoent  or  of  old  standing,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  have  been  caused  by 
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accident  previously  to  or  during  the  exhumation,  or  had  arisen  from  the  direct 
application  of  violence  to  the  skull  during  life.  Lastly,  a  clear  determination 
of  the  sex  may  be  required  from  an  examination  of  the  bones.  This,  of 
course,  'is  material  to  identity,  and  therefore  one  of  the  first  circumstances  to 
which  a  medical  witness  should  direct  his  attention. 

Mr.  Perfect  has  reported  a  case  which  shows  the  importance  of  attending 
to  sex  in  exhumed  skeletons.  Two  brothers  lived  together  in  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  younger  of  the  two  was  dissolute  and 
irregular  in  his  habits,  so  that  they  lived  very  unhappily.  One  winter's 
night,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  younger  brother  absconded 
from  the  house  by  letting  himself  down  from  his  chamb^  window;  and  when 
he  was  missing  the  ensuing  morning,  his  footsteps  were  clearly  traced  in 
the  snow  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  there  were  no  footsteps  of  any 
other  person.  Time  passed  on,  and  nothing  was  ever  afterwards  heard  of  the 
missing  brother.  The  elder  brother  left  the  farm,  and  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger.  During  the  progress  of  some  alterations  in  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  house,  a  skeleton  was  dug  up.  It  was  immediately  con- 
jectured that  the  one  brother  had  murdered  the  other ;  an  investigation  was 
called  for,  and  an  inquest  was  held.  Mr.  Perfect,  who  was  not  summoned 
as  a  witness,  requested  permission  to  examine  the  bones.  Having  disposed 
them  in  their  natural  order,  he  found  that  they  represented  a  person  of  short 
stature ;  and  from  the  obliteration  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  and  the  worn 
state  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  he  inferred  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  an  aged  person.  On  examining  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  it  was  perceptible 
that  they  had  belonged  to  a  female.  When  this  fact  was  communicated  to 
the  juiy,  the  two  medical  men,  who  had  given  their  opinions  from  a  hasty 
examination,  were  sent  for,  and  one  of  them  immediately  corroborated  the 
statement  that  the  skeleton  had  belonged  to  a  female.  The  proceedings  were 
of  course  at  an  end,  and  a  heavy  suspicion,  amounting  to  a  charge  of  frati- 
cide,  was  thus  removed  from  an  innocent  man.  On  further  enquiry,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  bones  had  been  removed  from  an  old  gravel-pit, 
where  gipsies  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  and  occasionally  bury 
their  dead. 

From  the  examination  of  many  reported  cases  in  which  medical  evidence 
has  been  required  on  these  occasions,  I  find  that  the  circumstances  to  which 
inquiries  have  been  especially  directed  are  the  following : — 

1.  Whether  the  bones  are  those  of  a  human  being,  or  of  some  animal. 
2.  If  of  a  human  being,  whether  they  belonged  to  a  male  or  a  female. 
Having  thus  far  established  their  identity  as  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  some 
subordinate  questions  may  arise  respecting  them.  3.  The  length  of  the  period 
during  which  they  have  probably  remained  in  the  ground.  4.  The  probable 
age  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  belonged.  If  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
be  found,  we  shall  derive  much  assistance  in  solving  this  question  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  teeth»  5»  The  probable  stature  of  the  individual  when  living. 
6.  The  race  to  which  he  belonged :  thus  We  must  not  confound  the  skeleton  of 
the  Caucasian  with  one  of  the  Negro  or  Mongolian  variety :  for,  from  the  nuxed 
nature  of  our  population,  even  this  may  become  a  matenal  question  in  relation 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person.  We  are  then  bound  to  exa- 
mine these  bones  for  certain  special  characters,  the  observation  of  which  may 
be  necessary  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  general  evidence ;  while  inattention 
to  them,  or  a  misinterpretation  of  them  at  the  time  of  examination,  may  lead 
to  the  defeat  of  justice,  and  to  the  censure  of  the  medical  witness.  7.  It  will 
be  proper  to  determine  whether  solitary  bones  belong  to  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  body,  and  whether  they  form  parts  of  one,  or  of  more  than  one  skele* 
ton.     8.  Whether  they  have  sustained  any  mechanical  injury  during  life, 
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t.e.  whether  at  any  antecedent  period  they  have  or  have  not  been  fractured; 
and  if  a  fracture  has  existed,  whether  this  has  occurred  during  life  or  by  acci- 
dent during  the  exhumation :  if  during  life,  whether  it  be  recent  or  of  old 
standing.  9.  The  presence  or  absence  of  personal  deformities,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  supemiunerary  fingers  or  toes,  of  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  of  a  cur- 
vature of  the  bones  from  moUities  ossium,  or  of  anchylosis  (union)  of  one  or 
more  joints.  10.  Murderers  sometimes  attempt  to  make  away  with  their  vic- 
tims by  burning  the  bodies :  it  may  be  therefore  proper  to  determine  whether 
the  bones  have  or  have  not  undergone  calcination.  This  especially  applies  to 
cases  of  infanticide.  Sometimes  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  foetal  i^eleton 
can  be  procured  for  the  formation  of  a  medical  opinion. 

Other  points  of  circumstantial  evidence  also  demand  attention — ^the  position 
of  the  bones  when  discovered  in  the  ground,  whether  lying  at  full  length  or 
grouped  together  confusedly.  In  all  bodies  which  have  imdergone  Christian 
burial,  the  skeleton  is  found  lying  at  full  length,  with  the  head  to  the 
west  and  the  feet  to  the  east,  and  one  skeleton  may  be  found  below  another. 
By  an  attention  to  these  points,  the  locality  has  been  at  once  identified  as 
the  site  of  a  burial-groimd,  where  bones  have  been  discovered  during  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation  of  new  buildings.  This  inference  is  confirmed  when 
the  bones  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  found  in  or  near  the  same 
spot.  In  February  1866,  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made  at  Milcote,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Within  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  upwards 
of  two  hundred  human  skeletons  were  found.  They  were  placed  closely  side 
by  side  upon  their  backs,  with  their  feet  to  the  east  and  their  heads  to  the 
west,  and  all  were  well  preserved.  There  were  young  and  old,  and  Nektons 
of  both  sexes,  the  bones  presenting  no  marks  of  injury  from  weapons.  Thi^ 
was  no  doubt  the  site  of  an  ancient  but  long-forgotten  burial-ground.  In 
pre-historic  times,  the  body  was  consigned  to  a  stone  chest  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  the  arms  clasped  about  the  knees.  Thus,  in  these  ancient  graves, 
the  skeleton  has  been  discovered  with  the  thigh  bones  folded  on  the  chest. 
It  is  not  imusual  to  find  human  mixed  with  animal  bones.  I  have  procured 
from  a  deep  grave  in  an  old  cemetery  the  bones  of  a  horse  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  a  male  human  skeleton.  Occasionally,  in  ancient  times,  this  animal 
was  killed  and  buried  with  his  deceased  owner :  and  probably  the  disinter- 
ment of  these  bones  in  old  burial-grounds  has  given  rise  to  the  fables  of 
giants.  In  one  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  bones  of  the  horse 
were  frequently  foimd,  when  the  excavations  were  carried  on  to  a  great  depth. 
The  bones  of  the  ox  have  also  been  met  with  in  graves  mixed  with  human 
bones.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox, 
which  was  dug  out  of  a  deep  grave  in  a  country  churchyard :  it  was  for- 
warded to  me  as  an  imusually  developed  thigh-bone  of  a  human  being ! 

Identity  is  sometimes  strikingly  made  out  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  teeth,  by  their  form,  position,  worn  appearance,  and  the  niunber  that 
may  be  deficient :  and  if  absent,  whether  removed  recently  or  long  before 
dec^.  The  examination  of  the  teeth  often  aids  considerably  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  age  of  a  skeleton.  The  discovery  of  certain  articles  of  clothing, 
known  to  have  belonged  to  a  missing  person,  in  association  with  the  bones  of  a 
dLeletoUf  will  sometimes  remove  any  doubts  that  may  arise  on  the  subject  of 
identity.  Metal  buttons,  brooches,  or  rings,  are  imperishable,  and  should  be 
sought  for  by  sifting  or  washing  the  earth.  In  Reg.  v.  Plaits  (Derby  Lent 
Aflttzes,  1847),  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named 
Collis.  The  deceased  had  not  been  seen  alive  since  December  7th,  1845. 
On  August  28th,  1846,  some  men,  in  cleaning  out  a  cesspool  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, found  some  human  bones  with  certain  articles  of  dress,  which  were 
rapposed  to  be  those  of  the  missing  man.    Besides  the  ribs,  there  were  two 
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thigh-bones,  and  two  l^-bones.  The  flesh  readily  came  off  tihe  bones  and 
fell  into  the  soil.  With  these  remains,  there  was  the  ordinaiy  dress  of  a 
man — ^namely,  coat,  hat,  trousers,  and  neckerchief,  inclnding  two  garters,  one 
red  and  one  white.  These  were  still  around  the  bones  of  the  legs.  A 
medical  witness,  Mr.  Walker,  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  bones,  and 
found  them  to  be  those  of  a  male  human  being,  from  twenty-three  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  All  the  bones  were  complete  excepting  a  few  belonging  to  the 
neck,  and  three  ribs.  On  examining  the  skull,  he  found  a  deep  fracture  in 
the  region  of  the  forehead  five  inches  in  extent.  There  was  another  fracture 
over  the  left  eyebrow,  and  a  third  across  the  base  of  the  skull.  These  frac- 
tures, in  his  opinion,  were  inflicted  on  the  body  while  living.  The  other 
bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  separated  by  the  yielding  of  the  liga- 
ments as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  presented  no  marks  of  violence.  The 
injuries  to  the  skull  were  produced  by  some  cutting  or  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment. They  were  sufficient  to  cause  death,  which  might  have  taken  place 
either  immediately  or  after  some  time.  The  clothes  were  identified  as  those 
worn  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  and  the  white  and  red 
garters  found  rotmd  the  1^  bones  were  identified  by  a  woman  who  made 
them,  and  presented  them  to  the  deceased. 

The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  of  murder  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances. On  December  7,  he  was  seen  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand  quarrel- 
ling with  the  deceased.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  seen  with  two  men  pushing 
deceased,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  stupefied  state,  into  his  shop.  On  the  night 
following  he  was  seen  in  company  with  two  men  carrying  a  heavy  substance 
in  a  sack,  in  the  direction  of  the  cesspool  in  which  die  skeleton  was  after-> 
wards  found.  The  prisoner  had  made  false  statements  respecting  the  trans- 
lations between  himself  and  deceased,  and  the  watch  and  boots  of  the  deceased 
were  traced  to  his  possession.  The  deceased  had  been  seen  with  the  watch  up 
to  within  half  an  hour  of  his  disappearance.  The  late  Mr.  Macaulay,  for  the 
defence,  contended  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  in  law  that  the  remains 
found  were  really  those  of  the  missing  man.  The  finding  of  some  portions  of 
the  clothes  of  the  man  in  the  cesspool  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  carpus 
deltctv — the  murder.  There  must  be  positive  evidence  that  the  remains  were 
those  of  CoUis.  Patteson,  J.,  overruled  the  objection,  observing  that  the 
identity  of  the  remains  was  altogether  a  question  for  the  jury.  It  was  fur- 
ther contended  for  the  defence,  that  there  must  not  only  be  clear  proof  that 
the  remains  were  those  of  the  deceased,  but  it  must  be  proved  that  the  de- 
ceased had  died  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner,  and  not  from  any  accidental  cause. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

But  for  the  discovery  of  the  clothes,  more  particularly  of  the  two  different 
'  coloured  garters  round  the  1^-bones,  the  identity  in  this  case  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  established.  The  suggestion  that  the  deceased  might  have 
fallen  into  the  cesspool  by  some  accident,  was  negatived  by  the  fact  that  had 
this  occurred,  the  watch  and  boots  would  have  been  founa  with  the  remains, 
whereas  these  articles  were  clearly  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that-  in  this  case  the  dead  human  body,  in  clothes,  was 
reduced  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  skeleton  within  the  short  period  of  nine 
months.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  putresc^it  animal 
matters  by  which  it  was  surroimded.  That  the  bones  had  not  been  for  a 
longer  period  in  the  place  where  they  were  found,  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  cesspool  had  been  cleared  out  only  a  short  time  before  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  deceased. 

In  July  1863,  the  bones  of  a  child  were  found  in  a  nurseiy-grotuid  at 
Islington,  imder  suspicious  circumstances.  It  appeared  that  a  girl  named 
Elizabeth  Hunter ^  aged  eight  years,. had  been  missing  from  the  neighbourhood 
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Bince  March  dOtb,  1862,  and  it  was  important  to  establish,  if  possible,  that  these 
were  the  bones  of  a  female  child  of  the  age  of  the  deceased.  Until  the  skull 
was  found  it  was  supposed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  dog,  but  their  human 
character  appears  to  have  been  ultimately  established  by  the  discoveiy  of  the 
skull  with  some  hair,  and  also  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  medical  witness  at  the 
inquest  assigned  the  age  at  from  eight  to  ten  years,  but  could  not  well  define 
the  sex,  as  at  this  early  period  the  sexual  differences  on  the  pelvis  are  not  well 
marked.  The  articles  of  clothing  found  with  the  body  served,  however,  to 
establish  the  sex,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  the  bones  with  those  of  the  missing 
child.  The  remains  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  longer  in  the  earth 
than  sixteen  months,  but  it  seems  they  were  only  superficially  covered,  and 
this  might  account  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts.  It 
is  probable  that  the  bones  of  yoimg  persons  decay  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
adults.  Cases  involving  medico-legal  questions  on  the  exhumation  of  skele- 
tons after  various  periods  of  interment  will  be  found  in  the  ^Annales 
d'Hygi^ne'  for  1834,  1,  117;  1836,  1,  214;  and  1845,  1,  379.  See  also 
Friedreich,  '  Ueber  die  Knochen  in  forensischer  Beziehung.^    Ausbach,  1853. 

Human  and  Animal  hones, — The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  among  the 
public  on  this  subject.  The  bones  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  sheep  are  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  those  of  human  beings.  In  an  antiquarian  collection  of 
relics  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  Roman  castrum,  I  saw,  some  years  since, 
the  tibia  of  a  dog  careftdly  labelled  and  religiously  preserved  as  a  bone  of  an 
ancient  Roman  I  The  same  collection  contained  fragments  of  bones  of 
various  animals,  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  all  marked  as  human  relics ; 
this  collection  belonged  to  an  antiquary  who  had  preferred  adopting  his  own 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  relics,  to  taking  the  opinion  of  any  one  acquainted 
with  anatomy.  In  a  church  in  the  north  of  England  two  bones  from  oxeu 
were  shown  to  me  as  the  thigh-bones  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  of 
ancient  date  and  greatly  prized  by  the  sexton.  Even  well-informed  men 
may  be  easily  mistaken  on  such  subjects.  Belzoni,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
brought  from  Egypt,  with  his  sarcophagi,  a  number  of  bones  taken  from 
the  interior  of  the  pyramids,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  bones  of  King 
Cephrenes,  and  of  some  of  the  Shepherd  kings.  The  late  Mr.  Clift,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  informed  me  that  by  the  request  of  a  friend,  he 
went  down  to  examine  them  after  they  had  been  submitted  to  public  exhi- 
bition, and  he  found  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  bones  of  oxen  1 
The  osseous  relics  of  saints,  as  they  are  collected  and  preserved  in  glass  and 
crystal  cases  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  often  present  anomalies  which 
would  surprise  an  anatomist.  Supernumerary  ribs  and  vertebrae  are  not 
uncommon,  and  intermixed  with  them  I  have  seen  bones  which  certainly 
never  appertained  to  a^uman  being.  In  the  medico-legal  returns  for  India 
1868-9,  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  it  is  stated  that  on  one  occa- 
sion as  evidence  of  an  important  miurder  some  bones  brought  from  a  distance- 
of  thirty  miles  with  the  usual  formalities  and  precautions  as  to  identity, 
proved  on  examination  to  be  those  of  a  btdlock,  and  on  another  occasion  the 
remains  turned  out  to  be  those  of  a  goat !  I  mention  these  facts  because  they 
show  the  importance  of  entrusting  the  examination  of  bones,  in  all  judicial 
enquiries,  to  well-educated  medical  men.  The  lower  classes  of  society  are 
ever  ready  to  suspect  miurder  when  bones  are  exhumed ;  and  it  will  not  always 
be  easy  to  satisfy  them  that  the  bones  exhumed  could  not  have  belonged  to 
a  human  being. 

The  lamentable  effects  of  popular  ignorance  on  this  subject  were  displayed 
in  a  case  that  occurred  at  Damascus  in  1840,  which  at  the  time  excited  great 
public  notice.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  his  son,  suddenly  disappeared 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  and  a  strong  suspicion  arose  that  they  had 
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been  murderecL  Certain  Jews  were  charged  with  having  murdered  the  &ther 
and  son  for  horrible  purposes.  The  sewer  in  the  quarter  of  the  town  in 
which  they  liyed  was  examined,  and  some  bones  were  there  found.  These 
were  pronoimced  by  the  persons  who  discovered  them  to  be  human  bones; 
and  the  discovery  was  considered  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  murder  which 
had  arisen.  Several  of  the  accused  Jews  died  under  the  tortures  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  It  seems  that  the  state  of  anatomy  was  at  that  time 
flo  low  in  Syria,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  country  competent  to  solve  the 
question  whether  these  were  really  animal  or  hxunan  bones.  Some  persona 
who  inspected  them,  pronoimced  that  they  must  have  been  lying  in  the  aewei 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  that  they  had  belonged  to  an  animal.  A  propo- 
sition was  then  made  that  the  bones  should  be  packed  in  a  box,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine,  for  their  decision.  I  believe  it  was 
subsequently  clearly  proved  that  they  were  animal  remains.  Such  a  case  is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  England,  for  there  are  few  professional  men  who  would  not 
be  at  once  able  to  pronoimce  an  opinion  even  from  the  examination  of  a  frag- 
ment. 

It  will  be,  in  most  cases,  easier  to  say  whether  a  particular  bone  has  formed 
part  of  a  human  skeleton  or  not,  than  to  determine  to  what  animal  it  may  have 
belonged;  this  is  commonly  all  that  is  expected  from  a  medical  witness. 
A  moderate  acquaintance  with  osteology  will  enable  him  to  give  an  affirmative 
or  negative  opinion :  but  where  part  only  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone — as  of  the 
humerus,  radius,  tibia,  or  fibula-— is  produced,  some  caution  is  required  in 
forming  a  judgment.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  'this  place  to  describe  all 
the  peculiarities  of  human  bones,  but  rather  to  point  out  certain  well- 
marked  differences  which  are  observed  to  exist  between  the  bones  of  man 
and  animals. 

With  respect  to  the  skully  the  foramen  magnum  in  all  animals,  except  the 
ape- tribe,  is  placed  very  far  back,  and  has  its  posterior  edge  turned  upwards. 
In  the  ape-trijbe,  and  especially  in  the  ourang-outang,  it  is  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  cranium  than  in  any  other  animal,  and  is  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  All  animals,  including  the 
ourang-outang  and  ape-tribe,  have  two  bones  in  the  face,  in  addition  to  those 
found  in  man.  These  are  situated  between  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  and 
are  called  ossa  intermaxillaria,  or,  from  their  holding  the  incisor  teeth,  the 
ossa  incisoria.  The  suture  which  separates  them  from  the  maxillary  bones 
becomes  obliterated  in  some  of  these  animals  at  an  early  period ;  but  still 
traces  of  it  may  be  plainly  seen.  To  speak  of  the  facial  angle  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  is  quite  unnecessary;  a  medical  opinion  can  never  be  required 
except  in  those  cases  where  only  one  bone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bone, 
is  presented  for  examination.  The  lower  jaw  in  animals  is  destitute  of  a 
protuberance  corresponding  to  the  chin ;  it  is  also  longer,  in  proportion  to  the 
cranium.  The  condyles  of  the  jaw  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food. 

The  trunk  calls  for  no  particular  remark.  The  vertthrce  are  strikingly 
distinguished  by  their  form,  and  by  the  direction  of  their  spinous  and 
transverse  processes.  Their  bodies  are  longer,  and  deeply  grooved  laterally, 
in  a  vertical  direction.  The  sacrum  is  generally  narrower  in  proportion 
than  in  man ;  it  is  wide  in  those  animals  which  occasionally  stand  erect,  as  in 
the  ape  and  the  bear,  but  it  is  also  in  these  animals  longer.  The  pelvis  is  in 
all  cases  much  elongated,  is  narrower,  and  has  less  of  a  basin-like  appearance, 
the  level  of  the  brim  having  a  much  greater  obliquity  than  in  man.  The 
thorax  of  animals  without  clavicles  is  commonly  compressed  at  the  sides, 
so  as  to  render  it  much  deeper  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine.  This  is  espe 
cially  observed  in  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and  in  long-legged  animals.     The  ribs, 
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or  fragments  of  ribs,  might  perhaps  be  occasionally  conf oimded.  Most  mamma'- 
Ua  possess  more  ribs  than  are  found  in  man,  the  number  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  dorsal  Tertebrae.  The  ribs  vary  much  in  form,  but  in  herbivorous 
animals  thej  are  general! j  broad  and  thick ;  in  the  bear  and  dog  they  are 
more  rounded.  The  sternum  or  chest-bone  of  the  ourang-outang  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  man ;  it  is  flat  but  narrowed,  and  the  division  of  its  pieces  is 
more  apparent :  in  all  other  animals  it  differs  in  belog  considerably  narrower, 
more  or  less  of  a  rounded  form,  and  in  being  evidently  composed  of  many 
moveable  pieces.  Most  quadrupeds  want  clavicles:  they  exist  in  the  ape 
tribe,  and  very  much  resemble  those  of  man,  so  that  the  clavicle  of  the  ape 
might  be  easily  mistaken  for  that  of  a  young  child  :  in  the  dog  and  cat,  there 
is  a  clavicular  bone  suspended  in  the  muscles.  The  scapula  or  blade-bone 
of  animals,  including  the  ourang-outang  and  ape,  is  much  longer  in  propor- 
tion, and  is  more  equally  divided  by  the  spine,  the  fossa  infra- spinalis  being 
much  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  man.  The  os  humeri,  or  arm-bone,  of 
animals,  is.  observed  to  become  short  as  the  metacarpus  is  elongated :  in  the 
ape  tribe,  it  very  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  In  apes  the  bones  of  the 
fore-^arm  have  the  same  general  appearance  as  in  man ;  but  the  two  bones  are 
long  and  slender,  and  the  radius  is  as  long  as  the  ulna.  In  all  carnivorous 
animals,  the  olecranon  is  extended  j^rther  back,  and  is  more  irregular  than 
in  man.  The  carpus,  or  wrist,  in  apes,  has  one  bone  more  than  in  man. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb  are  much  greater  in  man  than  in  any 
animal.  Even  in  the  ape  tribe,  although  separate  and  opposed  to  the  other 
fingers,  the  thumb  is  very  small  and  much  shorter  than  in  the  human  species. 
The  osfsmoris,  or  thigh-bone,  in  most  quadrupeds  is  so  short  that  it  scarcely 
projects  beyond  the  abdomen :  it  varies  in  length  according  to  that  of  the 
metatarsus.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  remarkably  short,  but  the  great 
trochanter  rises  considerably  above  the  head  of  the  bone  even  in  the  ape-tribe. 
In  some  animals,  as  in  the  horse,  the  trochanter  ends  in  an  unciform  process 
projecting  above  the  head  of  the  bone.  In  the  ourang-outang,  the  thigh-bone 
is  straighter  than  in  man,  while  in  the  bear  it  closely  resembles  the  himian 
bone.  The  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  ourang-outang  are  nearly  as  in  man,  but 
the  tibiOf  or  leg-bone,  is  in  general  considerably  longer  than  the  os  femoris. 
In  the  bear  it  preserves  a  proper  proportion.  In  the  ape  tribe,  these  bones 
are  nearly  of  equal  length.  In  the  dog,  the  fibula  is  placed  behind  the  tibia, 
and  is  attached  to  it  in  its  lower  half.  In  the  horse,  the  fibula  forms  merely 
a  kind  of  splinter  anchylosed  by  age  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  In  the 
ruminantia,  the  fibula  is  wanting :  in  the  pig  it  is  anchylosed  to  the  tibia 
throughout  its  whole  length.  In  apes,  while  the  great  toe  is  shorter  than  the 
rest,  the  smaller  toes  are  much  longer  than  in  man.  In  none  of  the  mammalia, 
except  man,  does  the  foot  rest  completely  on  the  ground.  The  os  calcis 
generally  wants  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel ;  but  this  exists  in  the  ape-tribe, 
although  to  a  less  extent  than  in  man. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  differences  usually  assigned  by  anatomists  to 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  based  on  the  observations  of  skeletons.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  in  some  cases  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  microscope.  This  instnunent  may  be  especially  serviceable  in 
those  cases  of  difficulty  in  which  an  opinion  may  be  required  from  only 
minute  fragments  of  bone.  The  Haversian  canals  and  bone-cells  (lacunee) 
exist  in  all  classes  of  animals  which  have  a  bony  skeleton ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  bone-cells  differ  in  size  in  the  four  great  classes  of  animals. 
They  are  smallest  in  birds,  and  largest  in  reptiles :  in  the  mammalia  they 
occupy  an  intermediate  position.  In  fish,  they  are  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  those  existing  in  the  other  three  classes.  These  bone-cells 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  class :  thus,  among  mammalia, 
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they  are  no  larger  in  the  bones  of  a  horse,  than  thej  are  in  l^ose  of  a 
mouse.  In  human  bones,  the  cells  are  sometimes  almost  triangular  in  outlin^ 
at  other  times  they  have  more  of  a  linear  or  elongated  shape.  Their  number 
is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  Haversian  canals  in  bone.  It  is  desirable 
that  further  observations  should  be  made  on  this  subject ;  and  that  differences 
in  the  microscopical  structure  of  bone  should  be  sought  for  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  the  various  orders  of  mammalia.  The  late  Mr.  Qudkett 
ascertained  that  the  cells  of  bone  bore  a  certain  relation,  in  point  of  size,  to 
that  of  the  blood-discs  of  an  animal ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  blood-discs  were 
found  to  be  largest  in  reptiles,  smallest  in  birds  and  mammalia,  while  in  fi^es 
they  were  of  an  intermediate  size :  and  he  further  discovered  that  the  bone- 
cells  followed  the  same  law.  (*  Med.  Gaz.,'  Dec.  11,  1846.)  It  has  happened 
on  several  occasions  of  late  years,  in  cases  of  infanticide,  that  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  identifying  small  portions  of  bone,  when  the  skeleton 
has  been  found  partially  consumed  by  fire. 

When  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  bones  are  not  those  of  a  human 
being,  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  at  an  end. 

Determination  of  Sex  in  skeletons. — The  determination  of  the  sex  from  an 
examination  of  the  skeleton  or  of  certain  detached  bones,  can  be  made  only  in 
subjects  which  have  passed  the  age  of  puberty ;  for  sexual  differences  in  the 
skeletons  are  scarcely  apparent  until  adult  age  has  been  reached.  I  have, 
however,  seen  the  well-marked  sexual  differences  of  the  pelvis  in  the  skeleton 
of  a  boy  of  eleven.  The  skeleton  of  the  female  is  smaller  and  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  male.  The  full-grown  bone  of  a  female  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  male  by  its  ridges,  depressions,  and  processes  being  less 
marked, — the  shaft  is  smoother  and  more  polished,  while  the  articular  sur- 
faces are  flatter.  The  skull  of  the  female  is  more  contracted  in  front,  and 
forms  a  longer  oval  from  before  backwards.  The  chest,  which  is  naturally 
shorter,  smaller,  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  male,  is  rather  wider 
about  the  fourth  rib :  it  then  contracts  somewhat  below,  so  that  while  the 
general  shape  of  the  chest  approaches  to  an  oval  in  the  female,  it  is  conical  in 
the  male  skeleton,  being  wider  at  the  base  or  lower  part.  The  form  of  this 
cavity  is  often  flattened  laterally  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stays  worn  by  women.  This  altered  condition  of  the  ribs  by 
pressure  may  serve  to  indicate  the  sex.  The  sternum  or  chest-bone,  is  shorter, 
terminating  opposite  the  fourth  pair  of  ribs,  but  its  upper  portion  is  larger 
than  in  the  male ;  in  the  latter  it  terminates  opposite  the  fifth  pair  of  ribs. 
The  ribs  are  shorter  more  slender  and  less  arched,  and  take  a  more  horizontal 
course  in  the  female ;  their  upper  and  lower  borders  are  sharper.  The  false 
ribs  are  proportionately  larger ;  and  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  true  ribs 
are  longer  than  in  the  male.  The  shoulders  are  lower,  and  the  scapulo- 
hiuneral  articulations  nearer  to  each  other.  The  clavicles  are  more  slender, 
more  round,  and  pass  in  a  more  straight  direction  to  join  the  acromion  pro- 
cesses. In  the  male  they  have  somewhat  the  form  of  the  italic  S :  they  are 
flatter,  larger,  and  run  more  directly  backwards.  The  female  scapula  is 
thinner,  smaller,  flatter,  and  has  sharper  angles  than  that  of  the  male.  The 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  smaller,  the  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow  and  the 
foramina  are  larger ;  and  the  Imnbar  vertebras  have  greater  length  than  in 
the  male. 

The  upper  limbs  are  shorter,  the  carpus  smaller,  and  the  metacarpus  and 
phalanges  are  more  slender  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  thigh-bones 
have  a  greater  curvature  forwards  at  the  upper  part,  and  are  turned 
more  obliquely  inwards,  below.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  female 
forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft,  whereby  the  trochanter  major  is 
brought  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  bone.     In  the  male  the 
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neck  of  the  femur  is  inclined  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  trochanter  major  is 
below  the  level  of  the  head.  In  the  female  the  internal  condyles  are  larger. 
The  bones  of  the  leg  are  more  slender  an(f  those  of  the  feet  are  smaller  than 
in  the  male. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  is  observed  in  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  by  an 
examination  of  this  portion  of  the  adult  skeleton,  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
that  the  sex  may  be  most  satisfactorily  made  out.  In  the  female  the  ossa  ilii 
are  flatter  and  more  everted,  giving  to  the  whole  pelvis  a  greater  capacity ;  the 
OS  sacrum  is  broader,  and  turned  more  backwards;  the  os  coccygis  more 
slender,  moveable,  and  turned  more  backwards,  the  space  between  the  ossa 
pubis  larger,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis  broader.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis  with  the  symphysis  is  larger.  In  a  well-formed 
male  skeleton  I  have  found  the  angle  to  be  73°,  while  in  a  well-formed 
female  skeleton  the  angle  was  eqtial  to  90°.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ossa 
ischii  are  flatter  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  The  brim  of  the 
pelvis  is  wider  and  of  an  oval  form,  corresponding  with  the  head  of  a  child, 
and  the  longest  diameter  extending  between  the  ilia  or  transversely.  In  the 
male  the  brim  is  more  circular,  and  the  greatest  diameter  is  between  the 
pelvis  and  sacrum.  The  foramina  ovalia  in  the  female  are  wider,  and 
approach  more  to  a  triangular  form  than  in  the  male,  one  sharp  angle  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  pubis  with  the  ischium;  the  acetabula  are  farther 
distant  from  each  other.  The  pelvis  of  the  female  loses  some  of  its  well- 
marked  sexual  characters  in  advanced  life. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  differences  are  for  the  most  part  relative, 
and  some  are  so  slight  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  sexes.  Great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  will  exist  in  those  cases 
where  only  a  fragment  of  a  bone  can  be  procured ;  but  a  medical  witness  is 
not  expected  to  work  out  impossibilities :  if  he  has  a  sufficient  portion  of  a 
skeleton  before  him,  he  may  be  able  to  determine  the  sex,  otherwise  it  would 
be  advisable  to  state  that  the  remains  produced  did  not  enable  him  to  answer 
the  question,  and  that  the  bone  or  a  fragment  mifi^ht  have  belonged  either  to 
a  male  or  a  female.  In  a  contested  case  of  presumption  of  survivorship 
which  occurred  some  years  since,  it  became  neces^ry  to  determine  the  relative 
weights  of  the  adult  male  and  female  skeletons.  (A  perfect  male  skeleton  from 
Guy  8  Museum,  was  found  to  weigh  ten  pounds  six  ounces :  and  a  perfect 
female  skeleton  eight  pounds,  thirteen  ounces.  The  bones  were  completely 
dry.  It  may  be  observed  that  bone  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  human  body ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  2*01.^ 

Ditie  of  interment, — One  of  the  first  questions  asked  on  the  disinterment 
of  bones,  relates  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  may  have  re- 
mained buried  in  the  groimd.  The  period  at  which  the  bones  begin  to 
undergo  decomposition,  will  depend  upon  that  at  which  the  soft  parts  have 
eiitirely  disappeared.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  soft  parts  are  destroyed 
in  ordinary  graves  in  about  ten  years.  Bemt,  however,  mentions  a  case  seen 
by  Navier,  in  which  some  fieshy  parts  of  the  body  remained  after  an  interment 
of  twenty-one  years.  The  changes  in  the  bones  are  observed  to  commence 
by  the  loss  of  animal  matter,  so  that  they  become  lighter ;  externally  they 
acquire  a  dark  incrustation  when  in  contact  with  the  earth.  This  dark 
incrustation  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  surface ;  but  in  some  very  ancient 
bones  in  my  possession,  the  osseous  shell  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  throughout, 
I  like  old  oak.  The  animal  matter  is  never  entirely  lost ;  it  exists  in  bones 
rwhich  have  been  buried  for  many  centuries,  and  may  be  made  evident  by 
digesting  them  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Even  in  sawing  them,  the  heat  of 
friction  brings  out  a  peculiar  animal  odour.  The  shaft  of  a  lorg  bone, 
I  becomes,  after  long  burial  in  a  dry  soil,  light  and  very  brittle;  it  may  be 
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easily  broken,  and  cut  or  scraped  with  a  knife.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
impossible  to  assign,  with  any  approach  to  precision,  the  period  required  for 
the  production  of  these  changes;  they  vary  with  the  age  of  the  subject, 
taking  place  more  rapidly  in  the  skeletons  of  the  young :  they  vaiy  also  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  bones  are  buried,  according  to  whether 
this  is  dry  or  humid,  sandy,  cretaceous,  or  argillaceous.  Some  have  allied 
that  the  bones  of  a  person  buried  in  an  ordinary  coffin  are  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  skull  and  thigh-bones,  within  a  period  of  thirty 
years;  but  I  have  seen  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  body  of  a  male  that  had 
been  buried  in  a  dry  soil  for  thirty-four  years ;  and  there  are  many  cases  on 
record,  where  the  skull  and  long  bones  have  been  f oimd,  in  ordinary  graves, 
quite  perfect  after  a  much  longer  period  than  thirty  years.  In  general,  the 
lower  jaw  of  adults  is  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  with  it  tbe 
teeth,  which  from  the  hardness  of  the  enamel  resist  decomposition  longer 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ultimate  destruction  of  the  bone  is 
effected  by  the  complete  disint^ration  of  its  earthy  parts,  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  falling  into  and  mixing  with  the  earth  around.  Bones 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  large  proportion  of  mineral  matter  contained  in 
them.  This  is  greater  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child.  Yon  Bibra  foimd  the 
following  proportions  of  mineral  matter  per  cent,  in  recent  bones  of  different 
ages: — In  a  woman  (at.  62),  69*82:  in  a  man  (»t.  25),  68*97:  in  a  child 
(aet.  5),  67*80 :  in  a  child  of  two  months,  65*32  :  in  a  foetus  of  seven  months, 
65*19  :  and  in  a  foetus  of  six  months,  59*62.  The  proportions  in  the  bones 
of  animals,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  human  adult. 

On  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  bones,  or  of  a  skeleton,  the  question  may 
be:  Can  it  have  been  buried  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ?  Suspicion  may  arise  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  person  alleged  to 
have  been  murdered,  and  who  had  disappeared  about  that  period.  In  some 
cas9s  this  question  may  admit  of  a  ready  answer.  If  it  were  the  long  bone 
of  an  adult,  and  it  was  found  to  be  light,  friable,  brittle,  and  easily  scraps 
to  powder,  it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  interred  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  that  above  mentioned.  We  can  form  only  a  rough  opinion  of  the 
period  of  interment  of  bones,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  soft  parts; 
of  marrow  in  the  interior;  by  the  firmness  and  weight,  or  brittleness,  diy- 
ness,  and  lightness  of  the  bone.  Even  these  remarks  can  scarcely  be  made 
applicable  to  bones  preserved  in  durable  coffins  or  vaults ;  for  in  this  state 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  removed  from  all  the  common  causes  of  chemical 
change.  Devergie  states  that  the  bones  of  King  Dagobert  were  found  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state  at  St.  Denis,  although  they  had  been  buried  in  a  vault 
twelve  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1868  the  skeleton  of  William  Rufus  was 
found  in  a  stone  coflSln  at  Winchester,  nearly  perfect,  after  780  years'  burial. 
The  skull  was  in  fragments,  the  vertebrae  were  almost  complete ;  parts  of  the 
pelvis  and  sacrum  (showing  the  male  characters),  the  bones  of  the  arms,  the 
femoral  bones  and  two  tibias  were  found.  The  lower  jaw  with  nine  teeth, 
the  enamel  apparently  unchanged,  was  also  discovered.  There  were  no 
clavicles  and  only  six  ribs,  and  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  had 
disappeared. 

In  bones  long  buried,  a  portion  of  the  animal  matter  is  lost,  the  bone 
becomes  light  and  brittle,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  In  May  1868,  Mr. 
Elliston  of  the  East  Suffolk  Hospital  sent  to  me  for  examination  a  portion  of 
the  scapula  and  rib  of  a  skeleton  which  was  f oimd  eighteen  inches  below  the 
surface  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  skeleton,  which  was  that 
of  a  female,  was  perfect,  excepting  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibice  and  feet,  "wluch 
were  decomposed.  It  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  thrust  violently  into 
the  ground.     There  were  no  traces  of  soft  parts.     The  teeth  in  the  tipper 
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jaw,  including  the  denies  sapientice  were  perfect  and  regular,  and  the  age 
was  considered  to  be  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  years.  No  hair  and 
no  articles  of  clothing  were  discovered.  On  analysis  the  bones  were  found 
to  contain  72  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  the  presence  of  fluorine  was 
detected  in  a  small  quantity  of  bone  reduced  to  powder.  The  date  of  inter- 
ment was  assigned  at  from  fifty  to  one  himdred  years. 

A  question  which  has  yet  to  be  determined  is  whether,  as  with  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals,  human  bones  after  long  interment  may  not  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  than  when  recent.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  ancient  bones  of  extinct  animals  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fluoride,  while  in  recent  bones  the  proportion  is  so  small 
that  it  requires  a  large  quantity  of  bone  to  determine  its  presence.  It  need 
lutrdly  be  observed,  that  these  medico-legal  questions  are  likely  to  arise 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  bones  have  been  foimd  under  suspicious 
circumstances  in  an  unusual  locality,  as  in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  a 
house,  or  in  a  garden:  and  it  will  always  be  proper  to  make  further  ex- 
ploration to  see  whether  the  bones  of  diflerent  persons  may  not  be  found 
lying  near. 

Determination  of  Age  in  skeletons. — In  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  young, 
Ae  age  may  be  best  determined  by  an  examination,  of  the  jaws  and  teeth, 
altbou^  the  skeletons  of  the  young  are  at  once  characterized  by  the  smallness 
of  the  bones.  If  the  jaw  of  a  child  can  be  found,  medical  evidence  may  be 
given  of  its  probable  age.  In  a  case  of  alleged  infanticide,  which  occurred  in 
France,  there  were  found  among  the  exhumed  bones  of  two  children,  parts  of 
the  jaws,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  appear  about 
the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  This  fact  showed,  what  was  rather 
important  to  the  inquiry,  that  the  child  to  whom  the  jaw  belonged  must  have 
been  bom  at  or  about  die  full  period.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  bones  are 
those  of  a  child  which  has  been  murdered ;  but  the  medical  witness  may  be 
able  to  prove,  by  an  examination  of  the  jaws,  that  the  bones  must  have 
belonged  to  a  child  older  or  yoimger  than  that  which  is  missing.  There  are 
numerous  other  cases  in  which  a  question  of  this  kind  may  become  impor- 
tant The  determination  of  age  by  an  examination  of  the  bones  of  young 
persons,  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  by  the  observation  of  the  teeth. 

The  alveolar  cavities  which  contain  the  teeth  are  said  to  be  formed  about 
the  sixth  month  of  uterine  life.  At  birth  the  rudiments  of  the  whole  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  and  of  the  anterior  permanent  molars,  are  formed  in  capsules 
▼ithin  the  gums ;  and  about  this  period,  the  fangs  of  the  incisors  begin  to 
appear.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  time  at  which  the 
temporary  teeth  begin  to  rise  above  the  giuns  in  a  child  after  birth.  According 
to  Mr.  BeU,  these  teeth  appear  in  the  following  order : — The  four  central 
iuciaors  in  fronifive  to  eight  months'^  the  four  lateral  incisors  in  from  seven  to 
ten  months ;  the  four  anterior  molars  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months ;  the 
four  cuspidati  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  months ;  and  the  four  posterior 
molars  in  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years.  The  temporary  are  known 
from  the  corresponding  permanent  teeth  by  their  much  snaaller  size,  by  the 
absence  of  bicuspides,  by  the  feet  that  the  fangs  diverge  at  a  greater  angle 
from  the  molars ;  and  there  is  another  and  remarkable  point  of  diflerence^ 
aocording  to  Mr.  Saunders,  namely,  that  the  enamel  at  the  neck  is  collected 
into  a  kind  of  ridge,  instead  of  terminating,  as  iri  the  permanent  set,  evenly 
on  the  feng.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  incisors  and  cuspidati,  but, 
as  Mr.  Saunders  has  remarked,  it  applies  to  all  the  temporary  teeth.  Between 
«x  and  seven  years  of  age,  the  jaws  contain  forty-eight  teeth — twenty  of  the 
temporary  set  in  a  perfect  state,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  permanent  set  more 
or  less  developed  and  placed  behind  the  temporary  toeth  which  they  are  to 
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replace.  According  to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  order  in  whicH  the  permanent 
teeth  appear  is  as  follows : — ^At  seven  years  of  age,  the  four  anterior  molars; 
at  eight  years,  the  four  central  incisors:  at  nine  years,  the  four  latersl 
incisors ;  at  ten,  the  f oiu*  anterior  bicuspides ;  at  eleven,  the  four  posfceriar 
bicuspides ;  at  from  twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half  years,  the  four  cuspidati ;  and 
at  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  fourteen  years,  the  four  posterior  molars :  thus 
making  the  total  niunber  of  teeth  in  the  jaw  at  this  period  twenty-ei^t 
The  dentes  aapientiae  seldom  make  their  appearance  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  often  not  until  a  much  later  period  in  life.  In  general,  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  the  upper.  Some  irregu- 
larities may  occur  in  the  periods  at  which  the  teeth  appear ;  but  according  to 
numerous  observations  made  by  Mr.  Saunders  and  others,  the  description  just 
given  is  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  cases,  and  is  sufficiently  correct  for 
practical  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  teeth,  medical  jurists  are  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  skeleton,  as  furnishing  evidence 
of  age  at  the  early  periods  of  life.  At  one  year,  ossification  conunences  inthe 
lower  extremities  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  in  the  heads  of  the  femur  and 
humerus,  and  in  the  upper  ca*rtilage  of  the  tibia.  At  two  years,  ossification 
takes  place  in  the  lower  cartilage  of  the  radius,  and  in  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
At  two  years  and  a  half  it  takes  place  in  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  in  the  patella,  and  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  four  last  metacarpal 
bones ;  at  three  years,  in  the  trochanters ;  at  four  years,  in  the  second  and 
third  cuneiform  bones  of  the  tarsus ;  at  four  and  a  half  years,  in  the  small 
tuberosity  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  fibula; 
at  six  years,  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  meets  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium.  At  from  eight  to  nine  years,  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  radius 
becomes  ossified.  At  nine  years,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  meet  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity  to  form  the  pelvis.  At  ten  years,  ossification  b^ins  in  the 
cartilaginous  end  of  the  olecranon;  at  twelve,  in  the  os  pisiforme  of  the 
earpus ;  at  thirteen,  the  three  portions  of  the  ossa  innominata  still  admit  of 
separation  into  iliiun,  ischium,  and  pubis,  although  nearly  imited ;  the  neck 
of  t  he  femur  is  ossified.  At  fifteen,  the  coracoid  process  is  united  to  the 
scapula;  and  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  the  olecranon  to  the  ulna.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty,  the  epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  joined 
to  the  body  of  the  bone ;  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  metacarpus,  meta- 
tarsus, and  phalanges.  At  twenty,  the  upper  and  lower  epiphyses  of  the  fibula, 
as  well  as  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  are  respectively  united  to  tiie 
bones.  At  twenty-five  years,  the  epiphyses  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  of  the  crista  ilii,  are  united  to  tne  bones.  This  account  of  the  progress 
of  ossification  may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  average  results.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  of  young  persons,  the  furrows  produced  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  and  by  the  vessels,  are  commonly  very  strongly  marked  cm 
the  bones. 

When  ossification  is  once  completed,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  the  age  1>T 
an  examination  of  the  bones.  That  the  person  has  reached  adult  age,  will 
be  indicated  by  the  union  of  all  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones,  by  the  great  firm- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  bones,  with  their  rough  surfaces  for  the  motion  of 
muscles,  their  well-marked  processes,  grooves,  and  foramina.  In  the  jaws,  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  dentes  sapientiae;  while  the  other  teeth  will  probablj 
be  foimd  much  worn,  although  this  last  sign  is  not  of  any  great  im|>ortance. 
The  lower  jaw  forms  a  great  angle,  being  somewhat  of  an  elliptical  form,  and 
is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  semicircular  shape  of  the  jaw  at  an  earlj'  period 
of  life ;  the  sutures  are  also  closed,  and  are  found  in  some  inataiu^es  nearly 
obliterated. 
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The  bones  of  an  old  person  are  generally  lighter  than  those  of  an  adult  of 
the  same  size,  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  bones  being  larger.     The 
bones  lose  that  ivoiy-looking  character  which  they  have  in  adults,  become 
yellow  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  contain,  more  earthy,  and  brittle. 
Those  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  are  cartilaginous  in  adults,  are  commonly 
more  or  less  ossified  in  old  age.     The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  thinner ;  the 
sutures  entirely  disappear,  first  on  the  inside,  and  then  on  the  outside  of  the 
skull.    Tlie  teeth  have  either  dropped  out,  or  the  crowns  are  worn  away  to 
the  sockets.     Sometimes  no  trace  of  alveolar  cavities  is  to  be  seen,  the  lower 
jaw  being  a  mere  rounded  bone,  with  a  smooth  surface  on  each  side.     A 
remarkable  case  occurred  at  Norwich  in  1869,  which  shows  the  necessity  of 
using  extreme  caution  in  giving  an  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  bones,  and 
of  always  allowing  sufiScient  latitude  in  years  for  the  bones  of  adults.     In 
June  1851,  numerous  portions  of  a  mutilated  human  body,  consisting  of  flesh 
and  bones,  were  foimd  around  the  suburbs  of  Norwich.     The  portions  of 
bone  found  belonged  to  one  body,  and  the  pelvis  and  thigh-bone  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  breast  and  skin,  showed  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  woman  of 
sdult  age.     The  opinion  then  given  from  the  bones  was  that  the  deceased 
was  a '  young  adult  female  *  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
About  eighteen  years  after  this  discovery,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheward 
confessed  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife  at  Norwich  in  June  1851,  that  he 
had  cut  the  body  to  pieces  and  disposed  of  the  mutilated  portions  in  the 
suburbs.     It  appeared  further  that  his  wife  had  really  disappeared  about  that 
time,  and  had  never  been  seen  since ;  but  she  was  a  woman  in  her  fifty- 
fourth  year ;  and  without  some  strong  corroboration  the  man's  confession 
could  not  be  received  against  himself.     The  facts  all  concurred  to  show  that 
the  remains  found  in  1851  must  have  been  those  of  the  missing  wife,  the  only 
circumstance  opposed  to  this  view  being  the  medical  opinion  given  at  the 
time  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  woman  considerably  yoxmger  than  the 
deceased.     The  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes 
1869  (Reg.  v.  JSkeicard),  and  the  medical  witnesses  who  had  given  their 
opinion  respecting  age  were  cross-examined  on  this  point.     They  admitted 
that  the  remains  might  have  been  those  of  th^  deceased  woman.     Indeed 
every  ^t  in  the  case  pointed  to  this,  and  the  confession  of  the  prisoner 
(subiequently  withdrawn)  was  so  far  confirmed,  that  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  limiting 
the  age  to  twenty-six.     The  correctness  of  the  verdict  was  proved  by  the 
confession  of  the  prisoner  after  conviction.     The  mutilation  had  been  carried 
to  that  extent  that  even  the  ring-finger  had  been  cut  off,  and  portions  of 
^h  had  been  found  which  had  apparently  been  inunersed  in  hot  water. 
The  prisoner  stated  in  his  confession  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
some  portions  of  the  remains  by  boiling  them.     The  same  condition  was 
observed  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  case  (p.  133).     The  state  of  the  remains 
mdicated  death  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  their  discovery ;  this  was  also 
confirmed  by  the  prisoner's  confession.     The  prisoner,  after  committing  the 
murder  occupied  about  a  week  in  disposing  of  the  mutilated  remains.     He 
cut  the  long  hair  into  short  portions,  and  scattered  it  to  the  winds  as  he 
walked  along  the  roads. 

Identity  from,the  teeth. — Observations  carefully  made  on  the  state  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth  may  have  an  important  bearing  in  cases  of  disputed  identity. 
The  loss  of  particular  teeth,  the  presence  of  supernumerary  teeth,  or  the  entire 
•bflence  of  teeth  for  a  long  period,  may,  if  noticed  by  the  medical  inspector, 
l«»d  to  the  removal  of  many  difficulties  in  the  identification  of  skeletons. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  .in  a  case  which 
Mr,  H.  Reynolds  and  myself  were  called  upon  to  investigate.     It  was  a  trial 
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for  murder  under  circumstances  in  which  the  body  was  never  discovered,  and 
in  which,  as  it  happened,  an  important  question  of  identity  arose,  founded  on 
the  presence  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  a  female  of  advanced  age.  The  case  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Ross,  who  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  in  December  1831,  for  the  murder  of  a  female  of  the  name  of 
Caroline  Walsh* 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased,  Caroline  Walsh,  who  was  an 
old  Irishwoman,  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  prisoner  to  come  and 
live  with  her  and  her  husband,  but  the  deceased  refused.  By  much  persua- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  however,  she  at  last  consent^,  and  went  for 
that  piu^se  to  the  prisoner's  lodgings  in  Goodman^s  Fields  on  the  evening  of 
August  19,  1831,  tsiing  with  her,  her  bed  and  an  old  basket,  in  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  sell  tape  and  other  articles.  From  that  evening  all  trac» 
of  the  deceased  were  lost;  and  when  the  prisoner  was  required  by  her 
relatives  to  account  for  her  disappearance,  she  prevaricated,  but  finally 
asserted  that  deceased  had  gone  out  early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  had 
not  returned.  The  testimony  of  the  prisoner's  son,  who  was  the  chief  witness 
for  the  Crown,  went  to  prove  most  clearly,  that  the  deceased  had  been 
wilfully  suffocated  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  by  his  mother  (the  prisoner) 
placing  her  hands  over  the  mSuth  of  the  deceased  and  pressing  on  her  chest 
He  deposed  that  on  the  following  morning  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  the  old 
woman  lying  in  the  cellar  of  the  house,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
he  saw  his  mother  leave  the  house  with  something  large  and  heavy  in  a  sack. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  murders  were  perpetrated  in  London  to  supply 
the  Anatomical  Schools  with  subjects  for  dissection. 

Now  it  happened  most  singularly  that  on  the  evening  of  August  20,  the 
day  following  the  alleged  murder,  an  old  woman  of  the  description  of  the 
supposed  deceased,  was  f  oimd  lying  in  the  street  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, in  a  completely  exhausted  condition,  and  in  a  most  filthy  and  squalid 
state.  On  being  questioned  she  stated  that  her  name  was  Caroline  Welsh, 
and  that  she  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Her  hip  was  found  to  be  fractured, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was  conveyed  to  the  London  Hospital,  where 
she  subsequently  died  and  was  buried.  The  prisoner  Hoes,  when  appre- 
hended, asserted  that  this  was  the  female  whom  she  was  accused  of  having 
murdered.  Hence,  setting  aside  the  direct  contradiction  given  to  this 
statement  by  the  evidence  of  her  son,  it  became  highly  important,  for  the 
ends  of  justice,  that  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  two  women  should  be 
clearly  established. 

The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  names,  and  the  exact  coincidence  of 
time  and  place,  struck  every  one  in  Court ;  but  by  the  examination  of  about 
twenty  witnesses,  the  following  points  of  difference  were  elicited.  It  was  proved 
that  they  w^ere  both  Irishwomen,  but  Caroline  Walsh  came  firom  Kilkenny ; 
Caroline  Welsh,  from  Waterford.  The  former  (the  alleged  murdered  per- 
son) was  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  tall ;  of  a  sallow  complexion ;  grey  hair, 
and  had  (an  extraordinary  circumstance  for  her  years)  very  perfect  incisor 
teeth.  The  latter,  Caroline  Welsh  (who  died  in  the  London  Hospital)  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age ;  tall  of  stature ;  dark  like  a  mulatto,  but  had  no 
front  teeth,  in  addition  to  which  it  was  deposed  by  a  medical  witnesa  that  the 
alveolar  cavities  corresponding  to  them  httd  been  obliterated  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  witness  brought  the  skull  and  jaw  into  Court — ^for  the  body  had 
been  purposely  exhumed  for  this  examination — but  the  judge  (the  late  Lord 
Denman,  then  Recorder  of  London)  would  not  allow  it  to  be  produced,  and 
said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  witness's  statement  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  jaws. 

Other  circimistantial  points  of  difference  were  deposed  to — ^as,  for  example, 
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Caroline  Walsh  was  healthy,  cleanly,  and  neat  in  her  person,  and  her  feet 
were  perfectly  sound.  Caroline  Welsh  was  considerably  emaciated ;  she  was 
in  a  dirty  and  filthy  condition ;  her  hip  was  broken,  her  feet  were  covered 
with  bunions  and  excrescences,  and  one  toe  overlapped  another.  The  dress 
of  the  two  women  was  somewhat  similar.  That  of  Caroline  Walsh  was  most 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  sold  by  the  prisoner  Ross  to  different  persons ; 
and  almost  every  article  was  reproduced  in  Court,  and  sworn  to  by  witnesses. 
The  clothes  of  Caroline  Welsh  were  proved  to  have  been  burnt  by  order  of 
the  parish  authorities.  Both  of  these  women  had  similar  baskets  in  their 
possession  ;  that  of  Caroline  Walsh  had  no  lid  or  cover,  while  that  found  on 
Caroline  Welsh  had  a  cover.  Lastly,  the  body  of  the  latter  was  taken  up 
from  the  burial-ground  of  the  London  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion, and  it  was  sworn  by  two  of  the, grand-daughters  of  Caroline  Walsh  not 
to  be  the  body  of  their  grandmother.  | 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  disputed  identity  that  has 
come  before. a  British  Court  of  Law.  We  have  a  coincidence  of  name,  time, 
place,  age,  occupation,  and  circumstances,  so  extraordinary,  that  but  for  two 
circumstances  it  is  probable  the  prisoner  would  have  escaped  on  the  presump- 
tion of  a  mistake,  the  body  of  the  deceased  not  having  been  found  although 
all  the  dissecting-rooms  in  London  were  repeatedly  searched  for  it.  Theise 
circmnstances  were — 1st.  That  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  swore  that  the 
exhumed  body  was  not  that  of  the  missing  woman ;  and  2nd,  the  medical 
proof  of  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  alveolar  cavities  in  the  jaw  of  the 
exhumed  body,  proving  that  the  incisor  teeth  must  have  been  lost  long 
before  death,  while  several  witnesses  testified  to  the  presence  of  these  teeth, 
as  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  missing  old  woman.  Even  had  the  features  of 
the  exhiuned  body  been  obliterated  by  putrefaction,  the  non-identity  would 
have  been  established  by  this  medical  fact.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and 
executed. 

In  February  1864,  a  man  named  Weekly  Ball  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  woman  named  Lydia  Atlee,  with  whom  he  had  cohabited.  It 
appears  that,  while  in  the  last  stage  of  pr^nancy,  she  had  suddenly  disappeared 
oa  July  22,  1850,  and  was  never  seen  again.  It  was  nmioured  that  she 
had  been  murdered,  and  the  prisoner,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  a  strong 
motive  for  getting  rid  of  her,  was  suspected  of  the  act ;  but  no  legal  proof 
could  be  obtained  against  him,  and  the  matter  dropped.  On  February  3,  1 864, 
M  a  labourer  was  digging  in  a  lane,  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  near  the  village 
of  Ringstead,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  deceased  and  the  accused  had 
lived,  he  found  a  human  skull  and  ultimately  a  skeleton,  lying  at  fuU  length 
with  its  face  downwards.  The  medical  evidence  at  the  magisterial  inquiry 
was  to  the  following  eiFect :  The  skeleton  was  lying  in  a  trench  about  twenty 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  groimd  in  a  swampy  soil.  The  feet  were 
close  together,  the  heels  touching  each  other.  From  these  facts  Mr.  Leete',  the 
surgeon,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  body  must  have  been  buried  naked. 
The  skeleton,  when  laid  out,  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  female,  about  fiVQ  feet 
two  inches  in  height.  The  bones  were  complete,  excepting  the  right  thigh- 
bone and  skull,  which  were  broken  in  their  removal.  He  considered  that 
the  skeleton  had  been  in  the  earth  from  twelve  to  twenty  years.  The  woman 
was  far  advanced  in  pr^nancy,  but  no  fcetal  hones  were  f oimd.  In  reference 
to  this,  the  surgeon  stated  that  the  bones  of  a  foetus  contained  more  animal 
nuitter,  and  might  have  been  decomposed,  although  he  declined  to  swear  that 
within  the  period  of  fourteen  years  they  would  have  entirely  disappeared. 
No  hair  was  found,  although  sought  for,  and  no  traces  of  clothes  of  any  kind 
could  be  discovered;  but  there  was  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  lower 
jaw,  by  Irhich  it  was  supposed  the  skeleton  could  be  identified  as  that  of 
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the  missing  Lydia  Atlee.  A  witness  stated  that  9,  fortnight  before  the  woman 
was  miscing,  he  drew  a  double  tooth  from  the  lower  jaw  (the  first  molar  on 
the  left  side).  When  the  exhumed  jaw  was  shown  to  him,  this  tooth  was 
absent,  and  he  affirmed  that  that  was  the  place  where  he  drew  the  tooth. 
He  thus  appeared  clearly  to  identify  the  skeleton  as  that  of  the  missing  woman. 
The  evidence  of  other  witnesses  was  adduced  to  show  that  on  the  evening 
of  July  22,  1850,  the  accused  and  Lydia  Atlee  were  seen  to  go  togedier 
into  an  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  accused's  houae.  They  were  overheard 
quarrelling,  and  the  woman's  voice  was  identified,  muttering  the  words,  '  I 
believe  you  mean  killing  me  to-night.'  It  appeared  that  ti^e  skeleton  was 
found  buried  about  a  mile  from  this  orchard.  Dr.  Markham,  who  gave 
evidence  in  the  case,  said  in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  woman,  if  it 
was  a  nine  months'  foetus,  some  of  the  foetal  bones  ought  to  have  heesa.  found 
with  the  skeleton ;  the  hair  might  have  disappeared  in  thirteen  years.  With 
regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  he  observed  that  if  the  tooth  was  extracted,  it  could 
not  have  been  removed  long  before  death.  The  cavity  was  partly  filled  up^ 
a  fact  which  might  however  be  explained  by  the  tooth  having  been  extracted 
without  one  or  all  of  its  fangs. 

Although  the  identity  of  the  skeleton,  as  that  of  the  missing  woman,  was 
thus  left  a  little  imcertain,  the  accused  was  committed  for  murder.  In  the 
meantime  the  ground  was  again  searched  for  foetal  bones,  and  the  result 
was  that,  about  eighteen  inches  deeper  in  the  earth,  the  skeleton  of  a  full- 
grown  man  was  found,  foot  to  foot  with'  that  of  the  female  skeleton  above. 
That  of  the  man  was  lying  on  its  back,  and  the  bones  appeared  to  have  been 
much  longer  in  the  ground.  On  this  discovery,  it  was  suggested  that  the  spot 
might  have  been  a  gipsy's  burial-place,  in  which  one  body  vras  laid  in  a 
grave  over  another  without  the  ordinary  clothing.  That  the  accused  should 
select  a  spot  a  mile  away  from  his  dwelling  for  burying  the  body  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  recently  murdered,  and  that  he  should  then  place  die  body  at 
full  length,  over  another  dead  body  just  below  it,  was  most  improbable.  The 
entire  absence  of  the  foetal  bones  was  another  fact  adverse  to  the  alleged 
identity.  I  am  assured  by  an  eminent  dentist  who  examined  the  lower  jaw, 
that  the  tooth,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  a  fortnight  before  death,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  teeth  to  be  absent  in  the  jaws  of  middle-aged  persons, 
and  fiuther,  that  it  might  have  been  removed  from  the  jaw  for  three  or  more 
months  before  death.  There  was  nothii^  by  which  a  more  recent  date  could 
be  fixed,  as  part  of  the  cavity  had  been  filled  up  by  the  usual  -  osseous 
structure.  At  the  Northampton  Lent  assizes,  1864,  the  accused  was  diaduuqged 
on  bail. 

Questions  of  identity  may  turn,  not  only  on  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
natural  teeth,  but  also  on  the  presence  of  artificial  teeth,  with  the  mechanical 
appliances  for  securing  them.  On  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster  for  tie 
murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  the  evidence  given  by  a  dentist.  Dr.  Keep,  estab- 
lished the  identity  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  deceased,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  jaws  by  fire  (p.  182).  This 
gentleman  deposed  that  about  four  years  previously,  he  had  made  and  fitted  for 
Dr.  Parkman  sets  of  artificial  teeth  in  blocks  for  each  jaw.  He  saw  Dr.  Park- 
man  with  these  teeth  in  his  head,  for  the  last  time,  about  a  fortnight  before 
his  disappearance.  He  then  put  a  new  spring  to  the  teeth.  He  recognized 
the  artificial  teeth,  taken  from  a  furnace,  by  certain  peculiarities  about  them, 
and  also  by  their  fitting  the  original  plates  and  moulds,  which  he  retained  in 
his  possession.  The  gold  plates  attached  to  them  had  been  melted  in  an  assay 
furnace,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  head  of  the  deceased,  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  gold  was  recovered,  and  the  artificial  teeth,  to  which  the  gold 
plates  had  been  fastened,  had  acquired  a  pink  colour  from  a  portion  of  the 
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finely  diyided  metallic  gold,  showing  that  they  had  been  submitted  to  a  high 
temperature,  but  had  not  undergone  fusion,  although  minute  particles  of  gold 
were  fosed  into  them.  The  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  presented  a  great  natural 
irregularity.  The  block  corresponded  to  this,  and  thus  placed  the  identity 
of  the  jaws  beyond  dispute.  (*  Eeport  of  Trial  of  Prof.  Webster,'  Boston, 
1850,  p.  50.)  Dental  peculiarities  frequently  serve  to  assist  identification. 
In  the  ^Medico-l^al  Returns  for  India'  (1868-9),  it  is  stated  that  a  wife  was 
able  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  her  husband's  skuU,  shown  to  her  in  open 
Court,  fiom  a  pectiliari^  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  brought  to 
notice  by  the  civil  surgeon.  It  seems  that  these  cases  of  identity  from  bones 
are  veiy  common  in  India.  The  records  of  1869  contain  nineteen  reports 
upon  bones  and  fragments.  The  character  of  the  fragments  were  very  various 
—a  skull  and  a  few  bones  picked  out  of  a  river,  pond  or  well,  or  gathered 
out  of  a  jungle.  In  one  of  these  cases  an  imperfect  skeleton,  alleged  to 
belong  to  a  man  murdered  eighteen  days  before,  was  brought  for  examination, 
and  found  to  be  the  remains  of  a  woman !  In  Dumoh  the  skeleton  of  a  male 
body,  the  soft  parts  of  which  had  been  eaten,  was  brought  for  examination  on 
the  16th  April,  and  the  civil  surgeon  was  enabled  to  state  that  these  were  not 
the  remains  of  a  man  who  died  on  the  14th.  In  Lahore,  in  1868,  a  case 
occurred  in  which  a  careful  examination  of  bones  was  required  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  a  charge  of  murder.  Age  and  sex  were  determined,  and  incised 
wounds  of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  were  detected  and  described.  On  this 
discovery  the  husband  absconded.     ('  Gren.  Report  for  India,'  1870,*p.  95.) 

Bones  and  teeth  which  have  been  long  buried  may,  by  percolation  of  water 
through  the  soil,  become  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime.  They  are  heavy,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
&nd  generally  contain  much  lime  and  iron,  with  fluoride  of  calcium.  In  some 
bones,  disinterred  near  one  of  the  plaster  quarries  of  Paris,  Lassaigne  found, 
besides  66*7  of  the  usual  mineral  constituents,  2*3  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron.  Other  bones,  of  soldiers  killed  in  1814, 
and  buried  near  the  same  spot,  yielded  56*1  of  sub-phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  0*5  of  sulphate,  and  8*2  per  cent,  of  argillaceous  sand.  These  bones 
had  been  buried  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years.  They  contained  15  per 
cent,  of  animal  matter  and  20  of  water.  Those  taken  from  the  plaster  quarry 
contained  tlie  same  quantity  of  water,  but  only  11  per  cent. 'of  organic 
matter..    (*Annuaire  de  Chimie,' 1847,  p.  759.) 

Determination  of  stature, — The  average  stature  of  Englishmen  is  from  ^Ye 
feet  six  to  five  feet  nine  inches,  or,  according  -tg  Dr.  Beddoe^  five  feet  seven 
inches ;  about  four  out  of  one  hxmdred  are  calculated  to  have  a  stature  of 
from  six  feet  to  six  feet  three  inches.  In  determining  the  stature  from  the 
nieasurement  of  the  entire  skeleton,  it  is  usual  to  add  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
>nd  a  half  for  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts.  When  the  bones  are  entirely 
disarticulated,  they  should  be  laid  out  in  their  natural  order,  and  an  esti- 
mate made.  •  Medical  jmdsts  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the*  statiu'e  of 
a  skeleton  from  the  measurement  of  one  or  more  of  the  long'  bones — as,  for 
example,  of  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  humerus,  radius,'  and'  ulna ;  biit  the  rules 
for  this  mode  of  calculation  are  unsatisfactory :  and  a^  M.X)evergie  has  clearly 
shown  from  the  tables,  they  are  liable  to  lead  to  an  error  of  fiye  inches  at  the 
least.  The  fiict  is,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  xmiform  relation  between 
the  length  of  these  individual  bones  and  the  statiu-e  of  a  person.  In  tall  per- 
sons it  is  observed  that  the  bones  of  the  lower  limbs  are  proportionably  longer 
^jum  those  of  the  upper ;  but  we  are  liable  to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  anoma- 
lies, and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  mode  of  measurement  is,  that  it 
c«i  never  be  proved  wrong :  for  in  general  there  c&sjl  be  po  witness  to  speak 
to  the  Btatuve  of.  the  •  person  while  living,  in  cases  in  which  a  jnedical  inves- 
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tigation  of  this  kind  is  directed  to  be  made.  We  advance  very  little  to  a  aolu- 
tion  of  this  question,  even  by  deducing  the  average  length  of  a  long  bone 
from  the  measurement  of  a  large  number  of  similar  bones.  The  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  bones  will  be  great  according  to  whether  the  measure- 
ment is  made  from  the  edge  of  one  articular  surface  to  the  other,  or  whether 
the  processes  are  included  or  excluded,  such  as  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  and  the  inner  malleolus  of  the  tibia. 

I  have  below  dra^vn  up  the  measurements  of  three  adult  male  skeletons, 
which  were  taken  as  acciu^tely  as  possible  by  the  repeated  examination  of 
the  numerous  skeletons  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Nos.  1  and  2 
comprise  nearly  the  average  stature  of  Englishmen;  No.  3  represents  the 
skeleton  of  a  tall  man.  The  height  here  is  the  bare  measurement  of  the  bones 
with  the  soles  of  the  feet  resting  on  the  groxmd :  an  addition  of  at  least  an 
inch  should  be  made  for  the  soft  parts.  The  lengths  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
were  taken  between  the  articular  surfaces.  From  end  to  end  the  fibula  is 
a  remarkably  long  bone.  I  have  f  oimd  it  in  adults  to  be  in  many  cases  as 
long  as  fifteen  inches. 

Adult  Male  Skeletons, 


No.  1. 
Ft.   In, 
Stature  (sole  on 
•  the  ground)    .  6     6 
Trandverse  mea- 
suremenl  from 
extremity      of 
middle  fingers   5 
Femur        .        .       1' 
Tibia  "|  between  fll, 
Fibula/  art.  surt  \  13J 


No.  2.        No.  8. 
Fd.   In.     Ft.   In. 


6     9 


6  10^ 
18 

U 


6     0 


6     1 
19j 

14J 


Humerus   . 

Radius 

Ulna  . 

Clavicle 

Hand  from  car 

piLs,  joining  the 

radius    . 


No.  1. 

Na2. 

Na.S. 

Ft.   In. 

Ft.   In. 

FL    la. 

.       12 

12 

IH 

9 
•       10 

4 

4 

.         6i 

m 

6 

6 

7i  H 


The  subjoined  table  contains  the  measurement  of  two  female  skeletons; 
the  one  of  an  adult,  the  other  of  an  aged  woman. 

Female  Skeletons, 


Stature 

Transverse  length 
Femur 
Tibia  . 
Fibula         • 
Humerus     .        . 


Adult 

Aged 

Female. 

Female. 

Ft.   In. 

Ft.   In. 

0     2^     . 

.     6 

5     2i     . 

.     6       } 

16       . 

16 

12}     . 

.         12i 

I'll    . 

12 

ll|     , 

,      Hi 

Radius         • 
Ulna    . 
Clavicle 
Hand    from 
wrist 


the 


Adult 

Female. 
Ft.   In. 

8 

9 

54 
6* 


A«ed 


Ft.   In. 

7} 
6 

6i 


These  are  the  measurements  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  of  a  well-formed  soldier. 


Humerus    •        •        •        •        • 
Radius        •        .        .        .        . 

Ulna 

Clavicle 

Hand  from  wrist 


Ami  of  a  Soldier. 

Inches. 

12  r 

< 

9:- 


6 


Total  length  of  arm    • 
29^x2^59 
Clavicles  12 
Sternum     1}- 

Stature  about  6  feet. 


29^ 


The  following  are  full-length  measurements  of  perfect  but  detached  bones 
of  a  male  skeleton  used  for  anatomical  demonstration  :— 

Detached  Bones  of  a  Male  Skeleton* 


Inches. 
Femur        •        •        .        .        •        18 

Tibia 16^ 

]^ibula        •        •        •        .        .        15 


Incfaflh 
Humerus    •        •        •        •        •         I! 

Ulna 10^ 

Radius       •        .        •        •        • 
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In  the  course  of  these  investigations  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
whether  there  was  any  correspondence  between  the  transverse  length  of  the 
skeleton,  measured  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  phalanges  of  the  middle 
fingers,  the  arms  being  maintained  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  in  the  male  and  female  there  is  a  very  near  approximation  in  these 
measurements.  We  have  only  the  bones  of  the  arm  of  a  male  adult ;  we  may, 
by  doubling  its  length,  and  adding  twelve  inches  for  the  two  clavicles,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  for  the  sternum,  determine  approximatively  the  stature. 
Thus,  by  applying  this  rule  to  the*  arm  of  the  soldier,  of  which  the  measure- 
ments have  been  just  given,  we  should  have  a  statiu-e  of  six  feet.  This 
method  of  taking  a  whole  extremity,  although  only  approximate,  is  likely  to 
lead  to  less  error  than  that  of  determining  the  stature  by  the  measurement  of 
a  solitary  bone.  In  the  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  William  Rufus  (see 
page  146),  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  stature  of  the  king.  The 
tibias  were  16^  inches  long,  the  thigh-bones  were  19  inches,  and  the  spine 
was  26  inches  in  length.  Comparing  these  measurements  with  those  above 
given,  the  inference  is,  that  Rufus  was  a  tall  num,  nearly  if  not  quite  six 
feet  in  height. 

Below  are  two  measurements,  the  one  of  a  male  skeleton  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  a^e,  the  other  of  a  mature  child  at  the  end  of  nine  months^ 
utero-gestation.  The  dried  cartilages  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  not 
included  in  the  measurement  of  the  latter,  because  they  are  never  found  in 
graves ;  we  have  merely  the  osseous  portions  to  examine. 


Male  Skeleton 

Mature 

natnnlly 

Child  at 

articalated. 

9  months. 

Ft.  In. 

In. 

8tatai«         « 

.     3  10 

•  19J 

Femur 

llf 

.     3 

TibU    . 

9}     . 

.        .     24 

Fibula  . 

9.V     . 
8|     . 

} 

.     2 

Homerufl 

.     2: 

Kadiofl 

6       . 

.     2 

Male  Skeleton 
naturally 
articulated. 
Ft.   In. 

Ulna      •         «         •  ^}     • 

Clavicle         .        «  4       • 

Hand  from  wrist   •  6       . 

Arms,  each  .         . 

Measurement  across  the  chest 


Mature 
Child  at 
9  months. 
In. 


2 

8: 

3i 


B^clard  remarks  on  .the  statiu*e  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  dimen- 
nong  of  the  skeleton,  that  it  is  about  five  feet  four  inches  for  an  adult  male, 
ftnd  about  five  feet  for  an  adult  female ;  but  it  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
not  merely  in  the  various  races  of  men,  but  in  individuals  of  the  same  race 
snd  nation.  The  extremes,  however,  are  comprised  within  certain  limits. 
Thus  dwarfe  (as  adults)  are  rarely  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  stature, 
while  giants  are  seldom  more  than  one-half  above  the  average. 

DeiemuTiatwn  of  age  from  stature. — In  attempting  to  determine  the  age  of 
a  skeleton  from  the  measurement  of  the  bones,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth,  not  merely  in  children  of 
the  same  sex,  but  in  children  of  different  sexes.  Sometimes  a  child  will  be 
much  under  the  average  stature  before  puberty,  but  will  rapidly  grow  after 
haying  passed  this  period :  hence  the  subjoined  table,  taken  from  M.  Sue,  is 
Marcely  available  for  practical  purposes.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  allow  of  the 
possible  existance  of  great  deviations*  Here  is  the  table,  somewhat  modified 
hy  additional  observations. 


AOB. 

QTXrVBE, 

Aos. 

Staturb. 

Ft.    Ft.   In. 

Ft.    Ft.  In. 

At  one  Tear  • 

« 

.     2to2     3 

At  fourteen  to  sixteen    • 

•     4  to5 

t»  three  years 

• 

8 

„  twenty  to  twenty-flve 

•    5  to  5     6 

„  ten  to  twelve    . 

• 

4 

The  full  stature,  however,  according  to  some  recent  observations,  is  rarely 
•ttamed  until  the  age  of  from  twenty -five  to  twenty-seven  years.    This  table 
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refers  to  the  stature  of  living  persons;   it  will  be  somewhat  less  for  the 
skeleton. 

M.  de  S.  Luca  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  the  relative  length  and  weight  of  the  bones  which  consdtate 
the  human  skeleton.  ('  Cosmos,^  Oct.  2,  1863,  p.  386.)  He  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  relative  proportions  among  parts  of  the  body  which  had  not 
previously  been  suspected.  His  view  is,  that  in  the  construction  of  animals 
there  is  among  the  various  organs  a  tmiform  relation  of  weight,  length,  and 
surface.  The  average  stature  of  an  adult  man  is,  according  to  him,  fire 
feet  three  inches  (1  m^tre,  60  centimetres;,  that  of  an  adult  woman  one- 
twentieth  less,  i.e.  within  a  small  fraction  of  five  feet.  The  head  forms  one* 
eighth  part  of  the  total  height  of  the  body :  this  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  immediately  below  the  eyes,  while  the  nostrils  are  midway  between  the 
eyes  and  chin.  In  a  vertical  section  of  the  body,  the  pubis  is  a  central  point 
between  the  two  extremes.  When  the  arms  are  raised  vertically  above  the 
head,  the  umbilicus  or  navel,  which  is  one  m^tre  (39*37  inches)  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  then  becomes  the  centre  of  the  length.  It  may  be  further 
remarked  that  the  height  of  a  man  corresponds  to  the  distance  which  separates 
the  extremities  of  the  two  hands,  when  the  arms  are  extended  in  a  horizontal 
line  from  the  body.  The  arm  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  the  hand 
representing  one  part,  while  two  others  are  occupied  by  the  forearm,  and 
the  remaining  two  parts  by  the  upper  arm,  the  elbow  being  the  boundary  of 
these  divisions.  Whatever  the  length  of  the  hand,  five  times  that  length  will 
represent  the  total  length  of  the  arm,  so  that  if  the  hand  is  133  millimetres 
(5-22  inches)  the  arm  will  be  666  miUim^tres  (26*13  inches)  in  length.  In 
reference  to  the  hand,  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  represent  one  half  of 
its  length.  .  The  first  phalanx,  of  the  middle  finger  .is  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  hand,  and  the  two  last  phalanges  of  this  finger,  taken  together,  are 
exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  last  phalanx  is  itself 
naturally  divided  by  the  nail  iuto  two  equal  parts.  '  The  sole'  of  the  foot  is  a 
third  longer  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  back  of  the  [foot  or  instep  is 
of  the  same  length.  The  observations  made  on  the  weight  of  the  bones 
showed :  1,  that  the  bones  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  were  heavier  than 
those  of  the  left.  2.  The  weight  of  the  bones  above  the  navel  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  those  which  are  below  that  point.  3.  The  weight  of  the  bones 
of  the  hand  is  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  arm. 
There  is  the  same  relation  here  as  in  length.  4.  The  total  weight  of  the  hand 
may  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  one  represented  by  the  carpal,  two  by 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  two  by  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  The  first  phalanx 
is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  finger,  the  other  thin!  being 
represented  by  the  two  remaining  phalanges.  5.  The  bones  of  the  hand  are 
equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  foot.  6.  In  the  foot  there  are 
similar  relations.  The  weight  of  the  tarsal  is  double  that  of  the  metatarsal 
bones,  and  the  weight  of  the  toes  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  for  the  first 
phalanges  and  one  for  the  two  small  phalanges. 

Difference  o/ ^ace.— There  are  certain  diflferences  in  the  skeleton,  according 
to  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  of  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  or  Negro 
variety  of  mankind.  The  differences  chiefly  relate  to  the  proportion  which 
the  skull  bears  to  the  face,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  In  the  Caucasian  the  skull  is  rounded,  the  forehead  raised,  and 
the  facial  portion  small  in  proportion  to  it.  In  the  Mongolian,  the  upper  and 
lower  extrefaiities  are  small,  the  cranium  more  of  a  ^uai^  foi^m,  the  forehead 
inclined,  and  the  face  large  and  flattened ;  the  malar  bones  beidg  especially 
prominent.  In  the  Negro  the  proportions  of  the  skeleton  are  smaller  in  the 
lumbar  and  pelvic  regions ;  the  upper  extremities  are  long  in  proportion  lo 
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the  body,  and  the  forearm  and  leg  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  arm  and 
tbigb ;  the  hands  are  small,  the  feet  wide  and  flat,  and  the  ossa  calcis  pro- 
ject mnch  backwards,  llie  skull  is  narrow  and  elongated,  the  forehead 
small  and  compressed,  the  malar  bones  and  jaws  project,  and  the  teeth  are 
placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  angle  at  their  point  of  union. 
The  most  marked  characteristics  exist  in  the  configuration  of  the  skull ;  but 
the  skull  of  Ho  Loo  (a  Chinese),  in  the  Guy's  Museum,  scarcely  possesses  the 
characters  assigned  to  the  Mongolian ;  it  closely  resembles  the  skull  of  the 
Caucasian.  That  of  the  Negro  may  be  more  clearly  identified.  The  skull  of 
the  Hindoo  is  a  mixture  of  the  Negro  and  Caucasian.  It  would  be  difilcult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  pronoimce  an  opinion  of  the  race  to  which  the  skeleton 
belonged,  from  a  few  detached  bones  or  parts  of  bones. 

Identity  from  fractures^ — With  regard  to  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  skeleton,  it  will  b^  proper  to  observe  whether  the  bones  belong  to 
the  same  or  different  individuals,  to  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  body ; 
and  these  questions  may  be  determined  in  many  cases  by  the  mere  inspection 
of  fragments.  The  existence  or  non-existence  oifracturesj  and  the  progress 
which  may  have  been  made  towards  ossific  union,  may  also  become  an 
important  subject  of  inquiry.  In  general  the  past  existence  of  a  fracture  is 
eafflly  determined  in  an  exhumed  bone,  by  the  appearance  of  a  knot  or 
ridge,  or  in  some  cases  a  thick  deposit  of  bone  where  union  has  taken  place 
badly.  In  a  fractured  bone  which  has  united  in  a  curved  form,  it  will  be 
observed,  on  making  a  section,  that  the  shell  is  considerably  thicker  on  that 
side  which  has  had  to  bear  the  greatest  weight  or  pressure.  All  these  facts, 
trivial  as  they  may  appear,  may  in  reality  be  material  in  a  case  of  disputed 
identity ;  and  unless  carefully  observed  at  the  time,  valuable  evidence  may 
be  lost. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  India,  1833,  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  native,  Meer  Khan.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  of 
a  twofold  character :  1,  that  which  preceded  death,  and  2,  that  which  followed 
it.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  briefly. 
There  was  great  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  deceased  was  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  was 
ihown  that  the  deceased  had  received  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  accused, 
but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  man  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  beating. 
There  was  no  effusion  of  blood ;  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  of  any 
kind  upon  the  body  before  or  after  death,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  a  burning 
of  the  skin  of  the  l^s,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  burnt 
paper  or  straw,  but  the  evidence  respecting  this  was  an3rthiDg  but  coherent 
tnd  conclusive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  alleged  burning  was  the  cause  of  the  man^a  death.  Two  of  the  men 
(natives)  who  said  they  carried  the  dead  body  to  be  buried  at  midnight,  tes- 
tified to  the  presence  of  marks  of  burning,  but  contradicted  each  otlier 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  legs ;  one  swearing  that  they  were  covered 
with  plasters,  the  other  that  the  wounds  and  biu-na  were  not  covered.  The 
latter  witness  prevaricated,  and,  when  asked  how  he  knew  that  the  legs  were 
burnt,  replied  that  he  judged  so  from  their  being  white. 

The  testimony  respecting  the  degree  and  effects  of  the  violence  applied  to 
the  deceased  diuring  life  being  so  inconclusive,  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to 
decide  whether  a  quantity  of  hwnan  bones  produced  were  those  of  the 
deceased,  as  it  yrss  alleged  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  or  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  skeleton  of  some  other  person.  According  to  the 
depositions,  they  were  foimd  in  the  following  manner.  2'hree  months  after 
the  burial,  oae  of  the  witnesses  who  had  assisted  in  burying  the  deceased,  after 
•ome  search,  tilscovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  grave,  on  tho  veige  of  tho  bank 
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of  the  river  Damoodah.  The  body,  it  seems,  had  been  buried  pretty'  deeply 
in  the  sand,  above  the  common  water-mark,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty 
yards  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  place  which  the  waters  had  never  reached, 
or  could  reach  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  bones  were  uncovered, 
but  not  removed,  until  five  days  afterwards.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
clearly  made  out  whether  other  bodies  were  ever  interred  in  that  spot  or  not, 
nor  was  the  grave  properly  identified  as  that  of  the  deceased.  The  bones 
were  subsequently  examined  by  Mr.  Cheek,  a  medical  officer  attached  to  ihe 
station  of  Bancoorah.  He  stated  in  his  evidence  that  twelve  of  the  vertebne, 
six  of  the  ribs,  and  the  sacrum,  were  wanting ;  that  the  whole  of  the  bones 
found  were  clean  and  dry,  and  free  from  periosteiun,  ligaments,  and  cartilage; 
that  one  rib  was  broken,  and  apparently  had  an  osseous  callus  (new  bone) 
formed  upon  and  around  the  fractured  ends.  The  witness  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  fracture  must  have  occtirred  at  least  seven  or  eight  days 
before  death ;  he  had  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  exhumed  bones  being 
deprived  of  soft  parts  and  ligaments  by  natural  decomposition  in  three 
months.  He  should  not  expect  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  to  be  separated 
from  the  bones  within  a  year  of  the  interment ;  he  considered  it,  therefore, 
extremely  improbable  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  or  of  any 
person  who  had  died  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  examination. 

From  this  evidence,  as  the  reporter  of  the  case  remarks,  several  considera- 
tions suggest  themselves ;  as,  for  example,  the  identity  of  all  the  bones  as 
those  of  one  individual,  the  age  of  the  person,  the  nature  of  the  bony  excre- 
scence or  callus  found  on  the  broken  rib,  the  time  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  new  bone  in  order  to  settle  the  period  at  which  the  fracture  took  place,  the 
time  required  for  the  total  spontaneous  destruction  of  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  viscera ;  also  the  time  required  for  the  spontaneous  separation 
of  the  sacrum  from  the  other  bones  in  a  man  of  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Many 
of  these  points,  important  as  they  were,  were  altogether  passed  over.  The 
witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  male  subject; 
but  of  this,  he  said,  he  could  not  be  quite  certain  as  the  sacrum  was  wanting. 
No  opinion  was^  asked  or  given  as  to  the  supposed  age  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  bones  belonged.  Only  one  bone  was  produced  in  Court,  viz.  the  broken 
rib,  with  the  deposit  of  callus  (new  bone)  at  its  extremity.  From  the  state  of 
this  callus  there  could  be  no  doubt,  supposing  the  bone  to  have  belonged 
to  the  deceased,  that  the  fracture  must  have  been  produced  about  eight  or 
ten  days  before  death ;  therefore  at  some  time  previous  to  the  violence  em- 
ployed by  the  prisoner.  The  non-identity  of  the  bones  as  those  of  the 
deceased,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  clearly  established  by  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  discovered.  Even  in  a  tropical  climate  the  period  that 
must  elapse  before  the  total  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  in  a 
grave,  so  that  nothing  but  the  bare  bones  shall  remain,  must  be  considerably 
greater  than  three  months.  In  one  instance,  in  which  a  body  was  exhumed 
four  months  after  death,  the  soft  parts  were  still  present. 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  evidence  was  the  separation  of  the  sacrum 
from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  junction  of  these  bones  by  ligaments  and 
fibro-cartilage  is  perhaps  one  of  die  strongest  in*  the  body.  In  the  skeletons  of 
the  young  these  bones  are  rather  difiSicult  of  separation;  but  in  the  old, 
in  whom  anchylosis  (or  bony  union)  in  general  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  difiiculty  of  separating  them  become  incomparably  greater.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived,  then,  that  the  entire  separation  of  this  bone  by 
decomposition,  would  require,  even  in  a  hot  climate,  an  extremely  long 
period  in  a  body  interred  in  the  ground — probably  from  three  to  ten  years. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  buried  above  three 
months,  it  is  clear,  both  from  the  entire  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  aad  the 
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separation  of  the  sacrum,  that  the  bones  discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  deceased,  but  must  have  been  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  person  whose  body  had  been  buried  in  the  spot  many  years 
before.  There  was,  therefore,  a  complete  failure  of  identity,  and  the  accused 
ynB  discharged. 

Identify  from  disease  or  deformity, — Questions  of  identity  in  relation  ta 
skeletons  may  be  in  some  cases  solved  by  reference  to  certain  special  charac- 
ters of  the  bones.  They  may  have  about  them  indications  of  disease ;  as 
rickets,  softening  of  the  bones,  or  syphilis.  There  may  be,  again,  some 
personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the  presence  of  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes, 
which,  if  observed,  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  case.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Orfila.  In  the  year  1823,  a  man  named 
Bofuno,  who  had  been  residing  in  a  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montpellier,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  some  time  afterwards  reported 
tiiat  he  had  been  murdered  by  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  cohabited,  and  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Dimont,  who  was  known  to  have  been  for  some  time 
her  associate.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1826,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  years,  that  the  magistrates  were  first  induced  to  direct  an  investigation  of 
the  case.  A  strict  search  was  ordered,  and  the  remains  of  a  body,  chiefly  the 
bones,  were  found  buried  in  the  garden  of  Dimont,  who  had  married  the  girl 
nme  months  after  the  disappearance  of  Bonino.  It  was  of  course  essential  to 
identify  this  skeleton  as  that  of  the  deceased.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
had  laboured  under  a  singular  personal  deformity  in  having  a  sixth  finger 
on  the  right  hand,  and  a  sixth  toe  on  the  left  foot.  The  bones,  which  were 
nearly  all  perfect,  were  carefully  removed  and  put  together,  when  it  was 
found  that  those  belonging  to  the  two  smaller  toes  of  the  left  foot  were  want- 
ing; but  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth  toe  had  a  process  on  the  outer  side, 
with  a  small  articidating  surface,  which  might  have  formed  a  supemumeraiy 
joint.  Still,  however,  this  was  considered  insufiicient  to  establish  the  point, 
and  the  attention  of  the  examiners  was  then  directed  to  the  right  hand.  1  he 
fifth  bone  of  the  metacarpus  was  shorter  and  broader  than  the  one  belonging 
to  the  opposite  hand,  while  its  digital  extremity  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  formed  a  smooth,  rounded,  articulating  sur^e  in  the  axis  of  the 
bone ;  while  the  other,  which  presented  a  more  flattened  p-rticular  surface, 
formed  with  it  an  angle  of  about  8°.  On  attempting  to  articulate  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  it  fitted  exactly  the  first  articular  surface,  and 
presented  on  the  outer  side  a  distinct  groove,  the  oblique  direction  of  which 
coincided  with  the  direction  of  this  second  siu*face.  This  left  no  doubt  of 
the  nature  of  the  peculiarity  of  structure ;  although  the  phalanges  of  the 
sixth  finger  could  not  be  discovered.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  foot  were 
complete  in  all  their  parts.  Other  corroborating  circumstances  transpired 
with  respect  to  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  and  the  two  prisoners  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  (For  other  cases  see  *Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863, 
2,114.) 

Deformities  of  the  spine  or  limbs  are  easily  observed,  and  may  form  well- 
marked  points  of  identity.  Briand  mentions  the  following  case.  In  1825  a 
num  named  Guerin  suddenly  disappeared.  Three  years  afterwards  an  exca- 
vation was  made  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  where  he  and  his  brother  had  resided, 
and  some  human  bones  were  discovered.  Among  other  circiunstances,  the 
^  medical  men  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  bones  was  referred,  re- 
inarked  thai  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  was  depressed  and  thin  as 
It  is  met  with  in  rachitic  individuals,  that  the  pelvis  was  more  contracted 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  aide,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  each  leg  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  cturvature,  greater,  however,  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
a<le,  so  that  the  left  leg  was  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  right.     There 
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were  certain  peculiarities  about  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  cuspidati 
forming  a  considerable  projection  in  front  of  the  incisors.  These  facta,  to- 
gether with  other  circumstances,  established  the  identity  of  the  bones,  as 
being  those  of  the  person  who  had  been  missing  for  a  year. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  in  children  may  occasionally  present  appearances 
arising  from  natural  causes,  but  which  may  simulate  the  effects  of  violence 
applied  to  the  head.  The  following  case  of  suspected  child-murder  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Lord  and  myself  in  1847.  The  dead  body  of  a  new-born 
child,  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  a  towel,  was  found  in  a  pond.  Mr.  Lord 
examined  it  for  the  coroner's  inquest.  The  head  was  much  decomposed,  and 
the  scalp  was  extensively  lacerated  and  destroyed  over  the  parietal  bones, 
which  readily  separated.  The  brain  was  reduced  to  a  bloody  pulp.  The 
umbilical  coixl,  which  had  not  been  tied,  was  cut  obliquely  at  about  six  inches 
from  the  navel.  The  lungs,  which  were  very  crepitant,  readily  floated  on 
water,  and  bore  up  the  heart.  The  body  was  generally  bloodless.  The  point 
of  difficulty  which  the  case  presented  consisted  in  the  presence  of  two  aper- 
tures on  one  parietal  bone.  These  apertures  were  small  and  rounded,  and  it 
was  at  first  doubtful  whether  they  had  not  been  wilfully  produced  by  some 
perforating  instrument  applied  to  the  head.  It  was  remarked  that  one  aper- 
ture was  situated  near  the  temporal  ridge,  and  in  this  situation  the  scalp  was 
entire  and  uninjiu*ed.  The  other  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  bone  which 
corresponded  to  the  lacerated  portion  of  the  scalp.  It  was  ascertained  that 
no  violence  had  been  used  in  ihe  removal  of  the  body  from  the  water.  The 
bone  was  macerated,  and  carefully  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  lens.  It  was 
then  perceived  that  the  apertures  were  quite  regular  at  the  edges,  which  were 
remarkably  thin,  evidently  passing  into  a  membranous  condition.  The  in- 
ternal table  was  also  deficient,  so  that,  from  the  interior,  the  bone  was  bevelled 
off  gradually  from  each  aperture.  This  examination  left  no  doubt  that  the 
holes  in  the  bone  were  not  due  to  any  mechanical  violence  applied  during 
life,  but  to  deficient  ossificatioii.  These  spaces  had  been  membranous,  and 
the  membrane  destroyed  by  decomposition.  The  putrefaction  of  the  scalp, 
and  its  separation,  might  have  been  accelerated  by  a  bruised  condition  of 
these  parts  diu*ing  a  difiicult  labour.  In  examining  a  skull,  disinterred  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  natural  defects  in  the  bones  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  apertures  made  by  deadly  weapons.  These  natural  defects  are  generally 
well  characterized.  They  may  be  found  at  all  ages.  Dr.  W.  Turner  has 
described  and  figured  some  of  these  cases  of  defective  ossification.  (See  'Ed. 
Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  1865,  p.  133.)  These  apertures  from  defect  are  generally 
characterised  by  rounded  and  regular  margins.  They  are  not  rough  and 
irregular,  like  those  produced  by  the  violent  use  of  weapons. 

The  bones  which  we  are  required  to  examine  may  have  undergone  calcina- 
tion. In  several  cases  of  child-murder  which  have  occurred,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  dispose  of  the  body  by  burning  it.  This  method  of  disposing  of 
a  dead  body  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  and  con- 
cealment of  birth.  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion 
whether  a  bone  has  or  not  undergone  calcination.  Its  character  is  en- 
tirely altered.  Its  shape  may  be  preserved,  but  if  burnt  in  the  open  air,  it 
will  be  white ;  if  in  a  close  fire,  it  will  be  black  or  ash-grey.  The  bone  is 
brittle,  easily  pulverisable,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving, 
if  perfectly  calcined,  only  some  charcoal  but  no  animal  matter. 

In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Varnet/  (Oxford  Lent  Assizes,  1837),  it  was 
proved  that  the  woman  had  been  pregnant,  and  subsequently  delivered  of  a 
child.  Its  body  had  been  burnt,  and  only  a  few  remains  of  the  bones  of  a 
human  foetus  were  found  in  the  ashes  of  a  grate.  The  prisoner  was  convicted 
of  concealment  of  birth.     In  a  case  like  this,  in  which  an  attempt  had  been 
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made  to  destroy  the  body  of  a  child  by  burning,  it  will,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary to  have  good  evidence  that  the  bones  are  those  of  a  human  fcetus  or 
child.  A  small  fragment  only  of  either  end  of  any  well-marked  bone  will 
Eoffice  for  identification.  If  the  jaws  be  forthcoming,  the  alveolar  cavities 
ihould  be  sought  for,  and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  teeth  noticed. 
The  period  of  uterine  life  which  the  child  had  attained  may  be  thus  in  some 
instaDces  determined.  For  two  cases  in  which  age  and  identity  were  thus 
proTed,  see  *  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,'  April  26,  1850. 

If  the  body  has  been  burned  to  a  complete  ash  or  powder,  it  will  then  be 
difficult  to  identify  the  bones.  Orfila  was  consulted  in  a  ease  of  this  kind, 
where  a  woman  had  burnt  a  child  in  an  oven,  and  its  ashes  had  become 
mixed  with  those  of  wood.  He  suggested  that  on  calcining  the  residue  with 
potash,  the  ashes  of  a  himian  foetus  might  be  known  by  their  yielding  cyanide 
of  potassium,  owing  to  the  nitrogen  which  would  remain  in  and  about  them. 
The  ashes  of  wood  do  not  yield  the  cyanide  imder  similar  circumstances. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  2,  129.)  The  conclusions  drawn  tmder  such  circum- 
stances might,  it  appears  to  me,  lead  to  a  serious  error : — the  presence  of 
a  flannel  dress,  of  an  old  hat,  shoe,  or  any  nitrogenous  substance,  would,  on  in- 
cineration, give  rise  to  precisely  similar  results.  When  the/orm  of  a  bone 
annot  be  recognized,  all  that  medical  evidence  can  accomplish  may  be 
thus  stated : — ^The  detection  of  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ash 
would  indicate  that  bones  were  present,  and  thus  distinguish  the  ash  of  bone 
from  the  ashes  of  other  substances.  Still  the  bones  might  have  belonged  to 
an  animal,  and  not  to  a  human  foetus.  There  are  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  ash  of  human  from  that  of  animal  bone,  or  the  ash  of  foetal  from 
the  a^  of  adult  bones.  In  the  case  of  the  LemoineSy  mother  and  daughter, 
tried  before  the  French  CJourts  in  December  1859,  the  evidence  went  to 
show  that  the  elder  prisoner  (the  mother)  burnt  the  body  of  a  child  of  which 
her  daughter  had  been  secretly  delivered.  Some  bones  of  a  child  were  re- 
covered, and  among  others  the  frontal  bone.  The  medical  evidence  was  to 
the  effect,  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  child  which  had  reached  about  the 
seyenth  or  eighth  month.  Upon  this  corroboration,  the  jury  convicted  the 
elder  prisoner,  and  the  CJourt  sentenced  her  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 

In  a  case  of  concealment  of  birth  tried  at  the  Guildford  Summer  Assizes, 
1854  {Reg.  v.  Berrymayt)^  it  was  proved  by  medical  evidence,  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  recently  delivered  of  a  child,  not  less  than  seven  months  of 
uterine  age.  She  said  that  she  had  burnt  the  body  to  conceal  her  shame, 
and  had  buried  the  remains  in  a  garden.  Some  bones  which  had  been 
calcined  were  there  found  buried  in  ashes;  and  after  an  examination  of 
them,  a  medical  man  stated  'that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  child  nine  months 
of  age ;  but  in  comparing  them  with  the  skulls  of  nine  months*  children  in 
MuBeom  coUections,  it  was  admitted  that  the  skull,  of  which  the  parts  had 
heen  found  and  restored,  was  larger.  This  admission  threw  some  doubt  on 
the  identity  of  the  bones,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

In  January  1863,  a  man  named  Barton^  a  fireman  employed  at  a  coal  pit 
near  Wigan,  was  missing.  From  the  appearance  of  blood  about  the  mouth 
of  the  steam  furnace,  and  the  discovery  of  a  burned  portion  of  the  dress  worn 
by  the  deceased,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  had  been  murdered 
and  his  body  thrust  into  the  furnace.  Dr.  Edwards  examined  the  ashes  of 
the  furnace  and  found : — 1.  Portions  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the  human 
skull ;  2.  Base  of  the  skidl  and  two  fangs  of  teeth,  a  fang  of  an  incisor  and  a 
fang  of  a  molar  tooth ;  3.  Portions  of  the  arches  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  4.  A 
portion  of  the  liunbar  vertebrae ;  5.  A  portion  of  the  head,  body,  and  joint  of 
the  humerus ;  and  6.  A  portion  of  the  head  and  joint  of  the  femur  or  thigh- 
bone.   These  bones  had  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  which  had  des- 
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troyed  their  internal  structure,  but  the  external  form  was  well  preserved. 
They  were  human  bones.  A  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of 
some  of  the  clinkers  showed  that  there  was  blood  upon  them,  having  die 
character  of  human  blood.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  remaing 
of  the  missing  man.  He  was  last  seen  alive  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  at 
four  the  following  morning  nothing  remained  of  him  but  the  few  bones 
above  mentioned. 

In  the  exhumation  of  remains,  portions  of  hair  may  be  found  on  or  about 
the  skull,  or  in  the  earth  surrounding  it.  The  hair  should  be  separated  by 
washing  it  first  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  mixture  of  distilled  water  and 
diluted  acetic  acid.  When  dried  on  paper  the  colour  will  be  observed,  and 
this  may  be  of  some  value  in  determining  a  question  of  identity.  French 
medical  jurists  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  determining  whether  ihe 
hair  has  been  artificially  dyed  or  not.  The  common  hair-dyes  are  compounds 
of  lead,  silver,  or  bismuth ;  and  these  metals,  when  the  necessity  arises,  may 
be  sought  for  and  easily  found  by  processes  similar  to  those  required  for  their 
detection  as  poisons  when  absorbed  into  the  tissues.  This  will  be  a  matta 
for  ^ture  consideration. 


CHAPTER   9. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH — SUDDEN  DEATH — SYNCOPE,  ASPHYXIA,  COMA — PRESUMPTTCnr  OF 
DEATH — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  PRIORITY  OF  DEATH  IN  CASES  OF  SEVERAL 
PERSONS   PERISHING   FROM   A   COMMON   CAUSE — PRESUMPTION   OF   SURVIVORSHIF- 

Medical  jurisprudence  takes  cognizance  of  all  violent  causes  of  deatli,  and  is 
only  indirectly  involved  in  those  cases  of  natural  death  which  simulate  the 
effects  of  violence.  Thus  all  causes  which  operate  to  produce  death  suddenly* 
as  by  syncope,  asphyxia,  or  coma,  especially  demand  the  attention  of  a  medical 
jtu-ist.  These  may  be  either  natural  or  violent ;  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  of  importance,  since  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with 
crime  may  depend  on  a  correct  determination  of  the  cause. 

The  continuance  of  life  depends  upon  the  proper  and  regulated  action  of 
the  heart,  the  luDgs,  and  the  brain ;  and  the  interdependence  of  these  organs 
is  such  that  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  one  of  them,  is  speedily  followed  l^ 
the  arrest  of  the  others.     Hence  (they  have  been  called  the  tripod  of  lif^    ; 
When  the  suspension  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  is  the  primary  cause  ca 
death,  the  person  is  said  to  die  by  syncope.     The  term  asphyxia  is  applied  to     j 
death  which  begins  by  the  lungs ;  and  coma  to  that  which  arises  from  a  pri*     I 
mary  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  | 

Syncope  (^rvyrcJirrw,  signifying  *  to  cut  down '). — In  order  that  the  action  of  | 
the  heart  should  be  maintained,  it  is  necssary,  first,  that  the  blood  supplied  to 
it  should  be  in  sufiicient  quantity,  and  secondly  that  this  blood  should  be  o£ 
proper  quality.  In  death  from  haemorrhage  we  have  an  instance  of  deficiencv, 
and  in  death  from  certain  poisons,  as  well  as  diseases,  an  illustration  of  defect 
of  blood.  In  ordinary  syncope  (fainting  or  swooning)  there  is  simpiv  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  heart,  althoiigh 
there  is  no  actual  loss  of  this  fiuid  from  the  cu^culation.  Certain  disease 
which  afiTect  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  membranous 
valves  and  blood-vessels,  may  also  lead  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  its  functions. 
These  morbid  conditions  produce  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  motions  of 
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the  organ  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled,  and  death  by  syncope  is  the  neces- 
aaiy  result. 

When  death  takes  place  by  the  heart,  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  this 
organ  are  found  to  contain  blood  in  the  normal  proportion  in  which  that  fluid 
18  ordinarily  circulated.  This  retention  of  blood  in  these  cavities,  arises  from 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart's  contractions.  Blood  is  found  in  the  large 
Teins  (venie  cavse),  as  well  as  in  the  arterial  trunks.  There  is  no  congestion  or 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  the  brain. 

Asphyxia  (a  priv.  and  tri^iltQ  pulse,  signifying  pulselessness). — This  state  ia 
mduced  by  any  cause  which  arrests  the  function  of  respiration.     The  term 
apnoea  (from  a  priv.  and  wiw  I  respire)  is  more  appropriate ;  for  the  state  of 
ipcope  might  for  a  similar  reason  be  called  asphyxia.    The  various  forms  of 
death  by  suffocation,  as  in  the  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  from  mechanical 
causes,  in  drowning,  hanging,  and  strangulation,  furnish  illustrations  of  death 
commencing  by  the  lungs,  or  asphyxia.    The  effect  of  cutting  off  air  from  the 
IiiDgs  is  that  the  blood  is  not  aerated,  and  it  is  therefore  circulated  in  a  state, 
imfitted  to  support  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  and  brain,    ^t  is  necessarily 
distributed  with  the  impurities  derived  from  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  thus 
acts  as  a  poison  to  all  the  organs.     It  is  incapable  of  sustaining  nerve-force 
or  moacular  irritability.^  It  stagnates  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
produces  a  languid  action  of  the  heart  by  its  circulation  through  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  this  oi^n,  and  it  produces  insensibility  by  its  distribution 
through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.     The  lungs  are  essential  to  the  circu- 
httion  by  purifying  the  blood.     Death  from  asphyxia  may  be  therefore  re- 
garded simply  as  death  from  defect  of  blood.     The  observations  of  the  late 
Sir  B.  Brodie  (*  Lectures  on  Pathology,'  66)  and  others  have  clearly  proved 
that  in  spite  of  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  the  heart  will  continue  to  act  and 
the  circulation  to  be  maintained  for  two  or  three  minutes  or  longer  after 
respiration  has  entirely  ceased.     This  may  be  proved  by  hanging  or  strang- 
ling an  animal,  and  observing  the  condition  of  the  heart.     As  the  action  of 
this  oi*gan  continues  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  breathe,  life  is  not  actually 
extinct ;  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  restored,  so  long  as 
this  action  continues.     Supposing  that  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  com- 
plete, the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  ceases.     It  is  at 
this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  that  asphyxia 
passes  into  death.     Apnoea  is  determined  by  the  time  at  which  respiration  is 
completely  arrested.     The  circulation  of  the  unaerated  blood  through  the 
brain  appears  to  annihilate  sensibility,  so  that  no  consciousness  or  feeling 
;  exists :  the  person  is,  to  all  appearance,  dead.   There  are  many  diseases  which 
;  operate  fiitally  by  arresting  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  these  may  be 
!  legaided  as  ftomiGhing  the  natural  causes  of  asphyxia.     The  violent  causes, 
including  not  only  the  ordinary  modes  of  suffocation,  but  the  effects  of 
certam  poisons,  are  not  difficult  to  appreciate,  provided  a  true  history  of  the 
i  ttse  can  be  obtained. 

In  death  by  the  lungs,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  primarily  arrested 

these  organs,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the 

^ewB  cavsB  are  found  gorged  with  blood.      Tlie  pulmonary  veins,  the  left 

ivitiea  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta,  are  either  empty  or  contain  but  little 
^lood.    In  certain  cases  of  asphyxia,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 

le  left,  have  been  found  empty.     When  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is 

'  lenly  and  completely  cut  off,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  speedily  ar- 

but  supposing  the  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  to  be  partial  or  gradual, 

je  dnnilation  of  the  blood  may  continue  for  a  time,  and  thus  cause  congestion 

'  certain  organs.     Hence  the  appearances  in  asphyxia  differ  greatly.      A 
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mixed  condition  under  the  name  of  syncopal  asphyxia  has  been  described  by 
some  pathologists.     In  this,  the  cavities  of  the  hkurt  are  found  empty. 

Coma. — Besides  a  due  supply  of  aerated  blood,  the  brain  requires  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  so  that  either  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  this  fluid,  or  by  a  distribution  of  impure  blood,  these 
are  arrested.  A  p^«on  thus  affected  falls  into  a  state  of  complete  insensi- 
bility (coma),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  functions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  not  suddenly  arrested  under  these  circumstances.  They 
appear  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  brain  than  the  brain  is  upon  them ;  but 
this  is  rather  a  question  of  degree.  A  due  supply  of  nervous  force  is  re- 
quired for  the  action  of  the  muscles,  whether  of  die  heart  or  of  the  chest ;  and 
when  this  is  withdrawn,  the  heart  ceases  to  pulsate,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  cease  to  act:  circulation  and  respiration  are  thus  arrested  by  the 
absence  of  innervation.  This  is  sometimes  described  as  death  by  paralysis 
of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  blood  is  neither  aerated  nor  circuhUed. 
Sudden  death  from  apoplexy  is  an  illustration  of  death  by  the  brain.  Coma 
may  also  be  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  certain  poisons  into  the  blood, 
and  of  fractures  of  the  skull  leading  to  compression  of  the  brain  or  destruc- 
tion of  its  substance.  In  death  by  the  brain,  the  appearances  observed  con- 
sist chieily  in  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  membranes  and  substance  d 
the  brain.  As,  before  death,  respiration  is  affected,  the  Ixmgs  are  congested, 
and  blood  accumulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  more  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side.  The  appearances  described  as  characteristic  of  the  different 
modes  of  death  by  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  liable  to  variation  by  reason 
of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  organs.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  mixed  condition 
of  syncope  and  asphyxia,  or  of  asphyxia  with  cerebral  congestion. 

With  r^ard  to  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  as  a  result  of 
pressure  by  the  eiFusion  of  blood  or  serum,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  very 
small  quantity  effused  at  the  base  or  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, is  sufficient  to  <!ause  death ;  while  generally  speaiking  a  larger  quantity 
is  required  to  be  efiflised  in  the  membranes,  ventricles,  or  substance  of  the 
brain  in  order  to  produce  a  fatal  result.  In  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
in  which  the  brain  has  resisted  the  pressure  of  a  large  accumulation  of  serum 
for  many  years,  a  slight  and  sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  at  any  period  of 
life  may  lead  to  coma  and  death  by  apoplexy.  This  condition  may  be  mis- 
taken for  narcotic  poisoning. 

All  causes  of  death,  whether  from  disease  or  violence,  are  referable  to  an 
effect  produced  primarily  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain  ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  elsewhere  stated,  death  does  not  take  place  imtil  the  action  of  the  heart 
has  entirely  ceased.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  produces  an  immediate 
impression  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  lungs ;  while  the  lunga  and 
brain  are  affected  and  can  only  affect  each  other  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation :  hence,  systemic  death,  or  the  death  of  the  body, 
is  resolvable  into  death  by  syncope  or  a  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
this  depends  in  all  cases  either  upon  defect  or  deficiency  of  blood. 

The  natural  causes  of  sudden  death  may  be  generally  traced  to  some  injttry 
or  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  this  work  to  give  a  description  of  them.  The  violent  causes 
are  those  which  demand  the  especial  attention  of  a  medical  jurist ;  they  isill 
be  considered  hereafter.  In  its  relations  to  medicine  and  medical  jurispru- 
dence the  subject  of  sudden  death  has  been  most  fiilly  treated  by  Herrich  and 
Kopp  (*  Der  plotzliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursachen,'  Regensburg,  1848) ;  as 
well  as  by  M.  Devergie  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  145).  To  th^e  works  I 
must  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  on  the  causes,  as  well  as  on  the 
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appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  suddenly  from  natural 
causes. 

The  violent  causes  of  death,  whether  sudden  or  protracted,  which  chiefly 
require  the  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  for  their  elucidation,  are  poisoning,  wounds, 
and  personal  injuries,  such  as  bums  and  scalds,  as  well  as  those  forms  of 
death  which  commence  by  the  lungs,  including  drowning,  hanging,  strangula- 
tion, and  suffocation.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based  upon  a  careful  examination. 

Presumption  of  death. — Before  pi-oceeding  to  describe  these  violent  causes 
of  death  in  their  order,  it  may  be  well  in  closing  this  part  of  our  subject  to 
state  that  the  fact  of  death  may  be  proved  by  presumptive,  as  well  as  by 
direct  evidence.  The  death  of  any  person  once  shown  to  have  been  alive,  is 
a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury ;  and  when  the  body  is  not 
forthcoming,  as  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  life, 
the  onus  of  proving  the  death,  lies  on  the  party  who  asserts  it.  (Best  on 
*  Presumptions  of  Law  and  Fact.')  When  a  person  goes  abroad  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  for  a  long  time,  the  presumption  of  the  continuance  of  life  ceases 
at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  period  at  which  he  was  last  heard  of. 
The  same  rule  holds  generally  with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  gone  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  resort,  and  of  whom  no  account  can  be  given,  but  the 
presumption  does  not  extend  to  the  time  of  his  death,  t.e.  whether  he  died  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  any  particular  period  of  the  seven  years.  In 
the  case  of  Watson  v.  England^  which  came  before  the  Coiurt  of  Chancery 
some  years  since,  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  as  a  presumption,  that  a  female 
who  had  left  her  father's  house  in  1810,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  thirty- 
four  years,  was  dead.  No  decision  was  come  to,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
observing,  from  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  evidence,  that  if  he  presumed 
her  death,  the  woman  might  walk  into  Court  and  disprove  all.  In  one 
case,  according  to  Best,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  said,  that  they  could 
iwt  assume  judicially  that  a  person  alive  in  the  year  1034  was  not  alive  in 
1827!  (Op-  cit.  p.  190.)  Without  adopting  this  extreme  legal  view  of 
possible  longevity,  it  is  obvious  that  Courts  of  Law  may  te  easily  deceived 
if  such  presumptions  are  admitted  too  readily.  In  Church  v.  Smith  (Ex- 
chequer, Dec.  1853),  the  question  was  whether  plaintiff  was  then  a  married 
woman,  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  long  absence  of  her  husband,  his  death 
might  not  be  legally  presumed,  and  that  she  was,  therefore,  a  widow,  and 
could  sue  in  her  own  right.  According  to  the  statement  of  her  cotmsel,  she 
was  married  to  a  man  who  had  deserted  her  fourteen  years  ago,  and  she  had 
heard  nothing  of  him  during  the  last  twelve  years.  An  end  was  put  to  the 
caae  by  the  appearance,  in  the  witness-box,  of  an  aged  man  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  missing  husband.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  not  having  the  power  to 
sue  in  her  own  right  as  a  widow,  was  nonsuited,  the  Chief  Baron  observing 
to  the  jury  that  he  should  have  directed  them  to  presume  that  the  husband 
was  dead, -if,  as  the  cotmsel  stated,  it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  twelve  years ;  but  after  his  appearance  in  Court,  he  could  not 
ask  them  to  presume  a  man  to  be  dead  who  was  actually  living  before  their 
eyes!  In  Reg,  v.  Briggs  (Nov.  1856),  a  woman  was  deserted  by  her  husband 
four  months  after  marriage,  and  he  had  been  absent  from  her  seven  years. 
The  woman  married  again  in  her  maiden  name ;  and  on  an  indictment  for 
bigamy,  it  was  contended  in  her  favour  that  the  husband  had  been  absent 
for  the  period  above  mentioned,  and  the  prisoner  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
existence.  She  was  convicted,  but  the  conviction  was  quashed  on  appeal.  In 
a  case  before  V.C.  Malins  (Jan.  1869),  {Re  W,  Beasnqj),  the  person  whose 
death  was  in  question  was  last  seen  in  August  1860.     He  was  then  suffering 
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from  pulmonary  disease,  and  was  much  emaciated.  He  announced  bis  inten- 
tion to  go  to  New  York,  but  to  return  before  October.  He  waa  never  aft^- 
wards  heard  of.  The  petitioner  was  entitled  to  the  principal  of  the  legacy 
in  tfie  event  of  the  death  of  W.  Beasney  before  the  7th  Nov.  1860,  and 
contended  that  he  must  be  presiuned  to  have  died  before  that  day  as,  although 
in  needy  circumstances,  he  had  not  applied  for  the  dividends  then  due  to 
him,  and  that  when  last  seen  he  was  in  a  precarious  condition  of  health.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  asserted  that  the  onus  of  proof  was  on  the  petitioner, 
and  no  proof  of  death  had  been  given.  The  Vice-Chancellor  decided  in 
favour  of  the  petitioner  that  Beasney  died  before  the  7th  Nov.  1860,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  fliat  he  had  punctually  applied  for  and  received  the  dividends 
on  an  annuity  up  to  the  time  of  his  disappearance.  None  had  been  applied 
for  since  that  time,  and  ten  years  had  elapsed. 

Great  injustice  would  be  done  unless  some  rule  were  adopted  r^arding  the 
disposition  of  the  property  of  those  who  have  been  long  absent,  and  not  heard 
of  for  many  years.  Li  the  case  of  Davy  (Probate  Court,  1858),  it  was  proved 
that  the  testator  was  a  master-mariner.  He  made  his  wiU  on  December  2, 
1856,  and  sailed  for  Melbourne  from  Southampton  in  December  of  that  year. 
He  then  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  in  October  1857,  and 
in  the  following  December  cleared  from  Calcutta  for  Port  Louis  in  the  Mau- 
ritius.  His  vessel  never  arrived  at  her  destination,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  her  since  that  date.  The  correspondent  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
at  the  Mauritius,  had  from  time  to  time  reported  her  non-arrival.  This  was 
considered  sufficient  to  establish  a  presumption  of  his  death,  although  not 
more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  England;  and 
probate  of  the  will  was  granted. 

'  In  Green  v.  Green  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  July  1861),  a  question  was 
raised  whether  a  person  who  had  not  been  heard  of  for  upwards  of  eighteen 
years  must  be  presumed  to  have  died.     The  testator  in  the  cause,  who  died 
in  August  1838,  by  his  will,  dated  in  April  1838,  gave  an  annuity  of  30Z-  to 
his  son,  James  Green,  and  upon  the  death  of  such   son,  the  testator  gave 
750/.  to  the  children  of  James  Green,  and  if  he  should  die  without  leaving 
children,  then  th^  testator  gave  such  sum  of  750/.  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  James  Green  who  should  be  living  at  his  (James  Green's)  death.      In 
September  1840,  James  Green  left  this  country  for  New  South  Wales,  and  he 
had  not  been   heard  of    since  February  1,  1843,   when   he  wrote  a  letter 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  last  payment  of  the  annuity  of  30/.  Edward 
Green,  one  of  the  brothers  of  James  Green,  died  on  January  25,  1846,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  the  absent   James  Green   must  be  presumed  to 
have  died  before  or  after  his  brother  Edward  Green.     On  the  former  pre- 
sumption Edward  Green's  representatives  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
750/, ;  and  on  the  latter  presumption,  they  would  not  be  so  entitled.     The 
bill  was  filed  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  testator,  who  was  interested  in 
the  presumption  that  James  Green  had  died  after  his  brother  Edward,  and 
in  that  state  of  circumstances,  the  Vice-Chancellor  ruled  that  the  burden  lay 
on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  James  was  alive  at  the  death  of  his  broth^ 
Edward.     As  above  stated,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  James  Green  had 
been  heard  of  since  February  1,  1843.     A  decree  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
James  Green  must  be  presumed  to  have  died  before  Edward  Green,  and  that 
the  fund  should  be  distributed  upon  that  presumption. 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Guildhall,  in 
February  1862  (ffiofTis  and  Drew  v.  The  Railway  Passengers'  Insurance 
Company)  which  involved  a  question  of  the  presumption  of  death  frtxn 
circumstantial  evidence ;  but  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  a  grave  fraud 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  parties  concerned.     The  action  was  to  recover 
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from  defendants  the  sum  of  250/.,  on  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of 
one  F,  Z).  Hioms.     The  alleged  deceased,  Hioms,  was  a  single  man,  »t.  26. 
He  insured  his  life  against  accident,  for  the  above-mentioned  sum,  on  the 
6th  Sepfember,   1856 ;  and  on  Saturday  the   13th   September,   he  went  to 
Brighton  by  an  evening  train,  taking  a  return  ticket.     He  spent  Sunday  and 
Monday  with  his  friends,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  latter  day  (the  15th)  he 
Bad  a  bath  in  the  sea ;  in  the  evening  he  parted  from  his  friends,  at  about 
seven  o*clock,  to  go  to  his  lodgings  before  returning  to  London,  expressing 
hia  intention  of  taking  a  second  bath  before  doing  so.     He  was  seen  to  go 
towards  the  sea,  and  from  that  time  up  to  tJie  date  of  the  action  he  had  not 
been  seen  alive.     On  the  day  that  he  was  missing,  a  person  discovered  a  suit 
of  clothes  lying  on  the  top  of  the  st^)8  of  a  bathing  machine,  but  no  trace  of 
the  owner  of  them  could  be  discovered.     The  police  took  possession  of  the 
clothes,  and  upon  searching  the  pockets  a  purse,  containing  a  return-ticket, 
iras  found,  and  they  were  identified  as  belonging  to  Hiorns.     Advertisements 
were  issued,  and  every  inquiry  made  to  discover  the  missing  man,  but  with- 
out avail.     On  the  30th  of  October,  forty -five  days  after  the  disappearance 
of  Hioms  from  Brighton,  the  naked  body  of  a  man  was  washed  up  at  Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  on  the  Essex  coast,  about  150  or  160  miles  from  Brighton. 
The  body,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some   medical   men,   had   been   in 
the  water  some -six  or  seven  weeks,  and  it  was,  of  course,  very  much  decom- 
posed, all  traces  of  the  features  being  destroyed.     An  inquest  was  held,  at 
w^hich  the  plaintiff,  G.  B.  Hioms,  attended,  giving  evidence  that  the  remains 
were,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  those  of  his  brother.     In  consequence  of  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  features,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  there 
was  nothing  whatever  on  which  to  base  a  proof  of  identity,  and  the  jury 
found  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  person  unknown.     The  defence  to  the  action 
was:  that  the   assured   was   still   living   and   within  reach  of  his  friends, 
awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  thq  Office.     It  seems  that  the  alleged 
deceased  had  been  a  bankrupt  in  1855 ;  and  in  September  1856,  he  effected 
several  policies  of  insurance  in  different  Offices,  and  made  his  will,  directing 
that  the  policies  after  his  death  should  be  realised  and  the  money  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts.     The  jury  could  not  agree,  and  were  discharged 
without  a  verdict.     As  in  this  case  the  body  of  Hiorns  was  not  found,  there 
was  no  direct  proof  of  death.     The  discovery  of  the  clothes  was  only  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  a  presumption  might  be  raised  either  way.     CJonsider- 
nig  that  the  man's  life  had  been  insured  in  this  and  other  Offices  for  only  one 
week,  at  the  time  of  this  mysterious  disappearance,  there  was  strong  reason  for 
suspicion. 

In  September  1866,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  named  Vital  Douat,  who 
had  become  bankrupt,  endeavoured,  in  collusion  with  his  wife,  to  defraud  an 
Insurance  Company  of  Paris.  Shortly  before  his  bankruptcy  he  insured  his 
life  for  100,000  francs.  He  was  subsequently  declared  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ropt,  when  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  about  a  month  afterwards  his  wife 
presented  to  the  Office  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the  register  of 
the  death  and  burial^of  her  husband  in  England,  and  claimed  the  amount  for 
which  his  life  had  been  insured.  A  full  investigation  in  this  country  led  to 
the  discovery  that  the  man  had  passed  under  various  names ;  had  purchased 
a  coffin ;  procured  a  certificate  from  a  Registrar  of  Deaths,  recording  his  own 
death  in  a  circumstantial  manner ;  and  had  followed  to  the  grave  in  a  church- 
yard in  Essex,  the  coffin  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  body  of  himself, 
the  missing  bankrupt.  Under  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State  the  coffin 
wm  exhumed.  It  contained  only  a  mass  of  lead,  evidently  placed  there  to 
give  it  weight.  The  man  fled  the  country,  but  was  subsequently  captured  at 
Antwerp  and  delivered  to  the  French  authorities.     The  possibility  of  such  a 
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case  as  this  occurring,  shows  that  our  system  of  registration  of  deaths  is 
fallacious.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  wrong  cause  of  death  might  easily 
be  assigned  by  an  ignorant  or  interested  person,  but  this  and  some  other  cases 
prove  that  a  living  person  may  raster  himself  as  dead,  and  a  fraudulent  use 
be  made  of  the  certificate  thus  procured  I 

It  is  obvious  that  such  cases  can  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence  onlf 
when  it  is  proved  that  the  missing  party  was  labouring  under  some  seriovfi 
disease,  likely  to  prove  fatal,  for  which  he  may  have  received  medical  advice; 
an  opinion  might  then  be  required  as  to  the  d^ree  to  which  the  disease  had 
advanced,  and  the  probability  of  its  causing  death  within  a  certain  perioi 
No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down;  every  case  must  rest  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompany  it. 

A  presumption  of  dea^  may  arise  in  a  question  of  life  assurance,  as  when, 
for  instance,  the  amount  of  a  policy  is  made  payable  on  the  death  of  a  per- 
son. He  may  have  sailed  in  a  ship  which  has  not  been  heard  of  for  numj 
years ;  and  from  circumstances  it  may  appear  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a 
storm  in  which  other  ships  were  lost.  In  such  cases,  payment  is  commonly 
made  under  a  deed  of  indemnity.  If  the  case  be  disputed,  the  presumption  of 
death  is  left  as  a  question  for  the  jury.  A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  insured  on  the  life  of  a  Mr.  Macleane,  the 
evidence  being  that  about  November  28,  1777,  the  insured  sailed  from  the 
Cape  in  a  small  sloop,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Several  vessels  of 
a  stronger  build  sailed  at  the  same  time,  and  they  encountered  a  violent  storm 
in  January  1778,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  sloop  was  lost.  It  is  clear  that 
tmless  a  presumption  of  death  were  allowed  in  such  cases,  injustice  would  be 
done  to  the  representatives  of  persons  who  had  insured  their  lives. 

Priority  of  death.     Presumption  of  mrvivof^ship, — Let  us  now  take  the 
case  that  several  persons  have  perished  together  from  some  common  cause;  it 
may  be  material  to  determine  which  pro^bly  survived  the  other,  since  pro- 
perty may  be  claimed  by  different  heirs  through  the  several  deceased  persona. 
According  to  the  civil  law,  when  the  parties  who  perished  together  were 
parent  and  child,  the  latter,  if  under  the  age  of  puberty,  was  presumed  to 
have  died  first,  but  if  above  this  age,  the  rule  was  reversed.     In  the  case  of 
hiisband  and  wife,  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  survivorship  of  the 
husband.     These  presumptions  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  party 
deemed  to  have  survived  was,  by  his  superior  strength  and  vigour,  likely  to 
have  struggled  longest  against  the  common  death.     The  law  of  France  is  in 
some  measure  based  upon  these  provisions ;  but  in  England  there  is  no  abso- 
lute rule  on  the  subject.     The  question, — Which  of  two  parties  survived  the 
other,  is  left  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  or  judge,  according  to  the  facts 
proved;  such  as  the  comparative  age,  strength,  and  danger  to  which  they 
were  respectively  exposed,  and  any  other  circumstances  capable  of  proof  which 
are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  case.     It  has,  however,  happened  on 
several  occasions,  that  there  have  been  no  such  indicia,  and  the  case  has  then 
generally  terminated  by  a  compromise  of  the  suit.     There  is  a  well-known 
instance  which  is  referred  to  by  most  medico-legal  writers,  that  of  General 
Stanwixy  in  which  the  General,  with  his  second  wife  and  a  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage,  sailed  in  a  vessel  from  Dublin  to  England.     The  ship  ^th 
all  on  board  was  lost  at  sea,  and  no  account  of  the  manner  of  her  perishing 
was  ever  received.     Several  suits  aro^e  out  of  this  accident.     The  maternal 
uncle  of  the  daughter  claimed  the  effects  of  the  General,  imder  the  principle 
of  the  civil  law.     This  case  was  not  decided  :  the  suit  was  compromised  on 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said  he  knew  of  no  legal  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  could  decide  it.     In  another  case,  Sir  W.  Wynne  said,  that 
in  his  judgment,  the  most  ratiotial  presumption  was  that  all  had  died  together; 
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and  that,  therefore,  none  could  transmit  rights  to  another.  In  a  third,  where 
husband  and  wife  were  drowned,  and  a  claim  was  made  by  the  wife^s  rela- 
tions. Sir  J.  Nicholl  said  he  assumed  that  husband  and  wife  perished  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  he  therefore  granted  administration  to  the  representative 
of  the  husband,  as  the  person  in  whom  the  property  really  vested  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  both.  He,  however  expressly  observed  that  in  giving 
this  judgment,  he  was  not  deciding  that  the  husband  actually  survived  the 
wife. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  the  property  was  vested  in  a  wife,  and  she  and  her 
husband  were  drowned  together  without  any  of  the  circumstances  being 
known.  A  claim  was  made  by  the  husband^s  heirs,  on  the  presumption  that 
he  was  the  survivor.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  decided  according  to  the  principle 
that  where  a  party  dies  possessed  of  property,  the  right  to  that  property  passes 
to  his  next  of  kin,  unless  it  be  shown  to  have  passed  to  another  by  survivor- 
ship. Here  the  next  of  kin  of  the  husband  claimed  the  property  which  was 
vested  in  the  wife ;  that  claim  must  therefore  be  made  out :  it  must  be  shown 
by  him  that  the  husband  survived.  In  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  parties 
must  be  presumed  to  have  died  at  the  same  time,  and  the  property  therefore 
would  remain  where  it  was  vested,  imless  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  it 
had  been  devested  by  survivorship. 

Some  years  ago  the  following  question  was  referred  to  me  for  a  medical 
opinion: — ^whether  it  was  likely,  in  the  drowning  of  persons  of  different 
ages  and  sexes,  in  a  confined  apartment  (the  cabin  of  a  vessel),  that  one 
should  have  survived  the  other.  An  officer  in  the  army  died  in  November 
1819,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  bequeathing  property  among  them. 
In  1823,  the  widow  married  again,  and  by  this  second  marriage  she  had 
several  children :  one  of  these,  a  son,  survived.  One  of  the  daughters  by  the 
first  marriage,  Margaret,  died  in  1825,  before  majority,  intestate,  and  leaving 
only  as  next  of  kin,  her  sister  Johanna  and  her  mother.  In  1834,  the 
mother,  her  daughter  Johanna,  and  her  son,  the  last  surviving  child  of  the 
marriage  between  her  and  her  second  husband,  were  drowned  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  cabin  of  a  sailing-packet,  while  on  their  way  to  Scotland. 
The  vessel  filled  with  water  from  the  skylights  of  the  cabin  diu-ing  a  storm. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  catastrophe,  aU  in  the  cabin  were  seen  and  spoken 
to,  but  not  one  of  them  was  heard  to  speak  or  was  seen  alive  after  the  cabin 
had  become  filled  with  water,  which  was  said  to  have  happened  instanta- 
neously. The  deaths  of  the  mother,  daughter  and  son  were  supposed  to 
bave  taken  place  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time ;  at  least  it  could  not 
be  proved  by  the  direct  testimony  of  any  person  that  he  saw  any  one  of  the 
three  alive,  or  that  he  heard  the  cry  or  speech  of  any  one  of  these  three,  after 
the  death  of  the  other  or  either  of  them.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
mother  was  corpulent,  and,  by  the  ill-treatment  of  her  husband,  a  broken- 
hearted woman,  about  forty-two  years  of  age;  the  daughter  was  a  stout 
heahhy  girl  of  about  twenty,  and  the  son  about  six  years  of  age.  Physical 
and  constitutional  strength  were  thus  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  survivorship 
of  the  daughter  Johanna,  who  was  in  right  of  considerable  funds  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  and  she  died  intestate.  A  claim  was  made  for  her  property  by 
her  nearest  blood  relation,  her  paternal  uncle-german.  Her  mother's  second 
husband  being  still  alive,  claimed  the  property,  as  the  representative  of  his 
vife,  or  his  son,  presuming  that  Johanna  died  before  them,  and  that  her 
property  became  vested  in  them.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington  being  re- 
quested on  this  case,  he  stated  that  as  to  the  question  of  survivorship,  the 
presumption  of  law,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  that  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  son  all  died  at  the  same  moment.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  none  of  the  parties  could  transmit  to  the  other.    The  paternal 
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uncle  would  therefore  be  entitled  to  Johanna's  property,  on  the  principle 
already  applied  in  so  many  cases,  that  the  property  being  vested  in  her,  those 
who  desire  to  take  it  on  a  presumption,  must  produce  evidence  to  show  that 
she  died  before  those  persons  through  whom  they  set  up  a  claim. 

In  this  case  there  was  not  the  least  ground,  medically  speaking,  for  afisuming 
that  one  of  these  persons  survived  the  other.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  they  were  in  different  parts  of  the  cabin,  or  whether  the  water 
reached  one  before  the  other ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  &cts  of  this  kind, 
it  would  be  an  arbitrary  assumption  to  assiga  survivorship  to  one. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  when  males  and  females,  and  the  young  and 
aged,  are  placed  in  exactly  similar  circumstances  with  regard  to  impending 
danger,  that  a  male  or  adult  would  survive ;  but  on  what  principle  can  such 
an  inference  be  drawn,  when  many  inappreciable  circumstances  may  have 
really  led  to  the  prior  death  of  the  male  adult  ?  A  case  which  was  decided 
in  America  some  years  since  is  calculated  to  show  that  a  fixed  arbitrary  prin- 
ciple, like  that  of  the  Roman  law,  with  regard  to  the  death  of  husband  and 
wife,  must  operate  unjustly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rules  which  influence  English  Courts  on  tbese 
occasions  are  based  on  equitable  principles.  A  right  to  property  once  ac- 
quired is  not  permitted  to  be  taken  away  upon  a  mere  presumption  \  the 
right  may  be  averted  by  the  production  of  satisfitctoiy  evidence,  medical  or 
general,  but  imtil  this  is  brought  forward,  the  property  is  considered  to  be 
vested  in  the  holder  and  his  heirs.  Presumptions  founded  on  age,  sex,  or  the 
relative  strength  of  persons  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  assumptions  inad- 
missible, except  when  most  strongly  supported  by  direct  evidence. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  some  medico-legal  "^Titers,  in  reference  to  the 
priority  of  death  among  persons  who  perish  by  a  common  cause,  as  by  fire, 
srarvation,  suffocation,  drowning,  cold,  or  collisions  on  railways.  M.  De- 
vergie  asserts  that  a  female  will  survive  a  male  adult  when  both  are  equally 
exposed  to  suffocation  from  carbonic  acid ;  but  a  sufEcient  number  of  cases 
have  not  been  observed  to  allow  a  fair  medical  inference  on  this  point  to  be 
drawn ;  and  very  strong  evidence  would  be  required  by  an  English  judge  to 
satisfy  him  that  such  an  opinion  was  universally  correct.  As  little  can  it  be 
presumed  that  the  young  perish  from  suffocation  before  the  old.  These 
events  are  commonly  treated  as  involving  circumstances  which  are  from. 
their  nature  unascertainable ;  and  they  are  therefore  dealt  with  according  to 
fixed  legal,  and  not  according  to  variable  medical  rules.  There  are  probably 
no  two  cases  of  death  from  a  common  cause,  in  which  all  the  circumstances 
will  be  alike ;  hence  any  general  medical  rule  for  assigning  survivorship  to 
one  in  preference  to  another,  is  inapplicable. 

The  case  of  Undenvood  v.  Wing,  involving  a  singular  question  of  survivor- 
ship, was  brought  before  the  Rolls  CJourt  in  July  1854.  The  opinions  of 
Sir  James  Paget,  the  late  Dr.  Brinton,  and  myself,  were  requested  on  one  of 
the  questions  at  issue  in  this  case,  namely,  whether,  under  an  apparently 
simultaneous  death  from  drowning  as  a  result  of  shipwreck,  the  husband 
survived  the  wife  or  the  wife  the  husband  for  even  the  shortest  conceivable 
period  of  time.     The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  fects : — 

'  Mr.  Underwood,  a  man  aet.  43,  and  his  wife  aet.  40,  had  a  daughter  aged 
18  and  two  sons  of  the  respective  ages  of  15  and  13.  The  husband  and  wife 
were  entitled  to  some  small  property,  and  being  about  to  go  to  Australia^ 
with  their  children,  they  respectively  made  their  wills,  the  one  giving  to  the 
other  absolutely,  the  whole  of  their  respective  properties,  and  by  each  8U<^ 
will,  they  declared,  that  if  the  one  to  whom  the  same  was  given  should  di€ 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  the  property  shoidd  go  and  be  divided  among 
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their  three  children  on  their  attaining  majority ;  and  that  in  case  all  their 
said  children  died  under  21,  they  then  directed  that  their  property  shoidd 
go  to  their  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Wing,  the  defendant.  Mr.  Underwood 
was  a  tall  powerful  man  with  a  full  and  broad  chest,  of  the  height  of  six  feet 
and.one  inch ;  he  weighed  about  twelve  stone.  His  wife  was  a  little  woman 
of  rather  delicate  habit,  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and 
weighing  between  eight  and  nine  stone.  They,  together  with  their  three 
children,  sailed  from  London  on  October  13,  1853,  by  the  ship  *  Dalhousie,' 
and  were  wrecked  off  Beachy  Head.  Every  person  on  board,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  seaman  named  Read,  perished.  Read  stated  that  the  ship 
foundered  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  October,  and  went  over  on  her 
beam-ends,  and  so  floated  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  went  down. 
Shortly  after  she  so  went  over,  Mr.  Underwood,  Mrs.  Underwood,  and  their 
two  boys  were  puDed  out  of  the  cabin  window  on  to  the  side  of  the  ship, 
Mr.  Underwood  having  nothing  on  but  his  coat  and  trousers,  Mrs.  Under- 
wood and  the  two  boys  being  in  their  night-clothes.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  Mr.  Underwood  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  the  boys 
clung  to  their  mother  :  while  in  that  position  a  heavy  wave  swept  the  f  oiu* 
from  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  sea,  and  as  the  sailor  says,  he  never  saw 
them  afterwards,  so  he  presumes  they  all  went  down  together.  The  daughter 
was  seen  alive  on  the  deck  shortly  afterwards,  and  she  was  lashed  by  him  to 
a  spar  and  set  adrift  on  the  sea.  It  further  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
Read,  the  only  witness  of  the  facts,  that  he  saw  the  daughter  alive  in  the  sea, 
after  the  spar  of  timber  had  been  cast  adrift,  and  long  after  the  father, 
mother,  and  sons  had  been  swept  overboard.  Upon  the  question  of  survivor- 
riiip,  as  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Underwood  or  of  the  two  sons,  a  great  body  of 
eridence  was  adduced.  Mr.  Wooton  and  Mr.  Hancock  were  examined,  and 
they  deposed  that  in  their  opinion  the  deaths  of  all  the  four,  i,e,  the  father 
and  mother  and  two  sons,  had  been  simultaneous.  Other  surgeons  had  been 
examined,  who  gave  it  ba  their  opinion  that  Underwood,  who  was  a  strong 
man,  and  a  good  swimmer,  must  have  survived  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
waves,  and  that  a  man  accustomed  to  swim  would  have  it  in  his  power  to 
preserve  his  breath  longer  than  a  woman  or  boys  so  young  as  his  two  sons. 
Others  thought  that  whilst  the  woman  and  her  sons  died  of  asphyxia,  the 
man,  being  strong  and  muscular,  might  have  died  before  them  from  an  attack 
of  apoplexy. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that  the  weight  of  evidence  as  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Underwood  and  the  sons,  was  that  they  had  been  swept  off  the  wreck  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  and  had  perished  simultaneously.  The  evidence 
of  Read,  who  conducted  himself  with  great  courage  and  humanity  upon  the 
occasion,  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credence,  and  he  decided  that  as  respected 
these  four  individuals,  there  was  no  survivorship.  With  respect  to  the 
daughter  Catherine  it  was  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  he  thought,  that 
she  had  been  seen  alive  afber  her  parents  and  brothers  had  perished  in  the 
raging  sea.  Then  in  her  instance  there  was  no  doubt  she  survived  them, 
and  the  result  must  be  that  the  property  could  not  vest  in  the  defendant,  but 
in  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  next  of  kin  of  Catherine  Underwood.  The 
erent  upon  which  the  defendant  was  to  take  never  arose,  and  the  claim  of 
the  plaintiff,  as  next  of  kin,  was  fully  established. 

The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  and  subse- 
quoitly  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  point  referred  for  our  consideration,  was 
not  whether  the  daughter  survived  the  parents  (as  all  the  children  died  under 
the  age  of  21),  but  whether,  upon  ordinary  physiological  principles,  the  hus- 
band must  not  have  survived  the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  and  in  either 
case  the  defendant  would  have  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  property.     The 
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plaintifr,  Underwood,  a  lady,  and  the  next  of  kin  of  the  husband,  claimed  tlie 
property  on  the  ground  that  neither  sunriyed  the  other,  and  that  both  must 
have  died  together. 

Our  opinions  were  to  the  effect  that  the  great  strength  of  the  husband,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  would  justify  a  medical  inference 
that  he  might  probably  have  survived  his  wife,  although  only  for  a  short 
period.  Further,  we  were  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  nature  of  death 
by  asphyxia,  even  if  husband  and  wife  were  submerged  at  the  same  instant 
of  time,  there  was  no  proof  that  they  had  really  died  at  the  same  instant. 
Taking  death  to  consist  in  the  entire  and  permanent  stoppage  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  it  could  not  be  inferred  of  these  two  persons,  differing  as  they  did 
in  age,  sex,  and  strength,  that  the  heart  in  each  ceased  to  pulsate  at  the  same 
fractional  part  of  a  second  of  time.  Unless  this  physiological  improbability, 
if  not  impossibility,  were  admitted,  then  it  followed  either  that  die  husband 
survived  the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  and  in  either  case,  Wing,  the 
defendant,  would  take  the  property  under  the  will  of  either.  The  case  was 
heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Cranworth),  and  two  of  the  Common  Law 
Judges ;  and  in  February  1855,  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  following 
judgment : — 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held,  that  as  the  only  title  of  the  defendant  rested 
upon  a  survivorship,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  out  his  case.     No 
such  case  had  been  made  out,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff,  as  representing  the 
next  of  kin,  was  entitled  to  the  property.     His  Honour  was  also  reported  to 
have  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  evidence  had  the  l^al  effect  of  proving 
that   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Underwood   died   at   the   same  time.      In   this  latter 
opinion  the  judges  differed  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  agreed  with  him 
on  the  main  point,  that  the  defendant  had  failed  to  make  out  his  title.     His 
Lordship  in  now  giving  judgment  said,  tiiat   he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  since  the  opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  given, 
and  his  Honour  had  stated  that  he  did  not  mean,  by  any  expressions  he  might 
have  used,  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  died 
at  the  same  time.     All  that  he  meant  was,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  po^tive 
evidence  on  the  point,  the  property  must  go  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had 
actually  expired  at  the  same  moment.     Without  doubt  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  two  human  beings  could  die  at  the  same  moment.     Time,  like 
space,  was  divisible  into  infinitesimal  parts,  and  one  of  them  might  be  con- 
sidered as  having  died  a  millionth  part  of  a  second  before  the  other.     The 
real  point  in  the  case,  however,  was  that  it  was  not  known,  and  could  not  be 
ascertained,  which  of  the  two,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  was  the  survivor. 
The  first  and  simple  view  of  the  case  was,  that  a  lady  disposed  of  her  pro- 
perty by  will  to  a  particular  person  in  the  event  of  her  husband  dying  in  her 
lifetime.     Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the  contingency  upon  which 
the  gift  depended  had  taken  place,  the  property  must  be  considered  as  undis- 
posed of,  and  the  appeal  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  dismissed. 
An  ingenious  argument  had,  however,  been  made  use  of  for  the  defendant, 
to  the  effect  that,  as  there  was  a  manifest  intention  in  the  wiU   of    Mrs. 
Underwood  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  the  event  of   her  surviving  her 
husband,  the  onus  of  proving  that  she  did  not  survive  him  lay  upon  the 
parties  disputing  the  disposition,  and  a  great  number  of  cases  had  been  cit«l 
in  support  of  this  view.     His  Lordship  then  analyzed  the  cases,  and  stated  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  affect  the  present  case,  and  he  therefore 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
correct.      The  appeal  must  be  dismissed,  but,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  without  costs.     Litigation  did  not  stop  here.     The  case 
was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  February  1860,  six 
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jears  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  a  final  judgment  was  given  con- 
firming the  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  of  Lord  Cranworth,  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  (Campbell)  dissenting  from  this  decision. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  B€»st,  although  published  some  years  before  the 
occurrence  of  this  singular  case,  embrace  the  whole  subject  by  anticipation. 
He  says,  'The  true  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  law  of  England  recognizes 
no  artificial  presumption  in  cases  of  this  nature ;  but  leaves  the  real  or  sup- 
posed superior  strength  of  the  parties  perishing  by  a  conmion  calamity  to  its 
natural  weight,  as  a  circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a 
jury  or  judge  called  on  to  determine  the  question  of  survivorship,  but  which 
drcumstance  standing  alone,  is  insufficient  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof.  If, 
therefore,  the  party  who,  by  laying  claim  to  property  on  the  groimd  of  the 
Burvivorahip  of  one  individual  over  another,  takes  upon  himself  the  onus  of 
proving  that  survivorship,  has  no  further  evidence  than  the  assiunption  that, 
from  age  or  sex,  one  party  struggled  longer  against  their  common  death  than 
bis  companion,  it  seems  that  no  decree  would  have  been  made  in  favour  of 
the  claim.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  law 
presumes  both  to  have  perished  at  the  same  moment.  This  would  be  to 
establish  an  artificial  presumption  against  manifest  probability,  although  the 
practical  consequence  is  in  many  cases  the  same;  because  if  the  party  on 
whom  the  onus  lies,  cannot  show  afiSrmatively  which  died  first,  the  question 
▼ill  necessarily  be  treated  by  the  tribunal  as  a  thing  from  its  nature  unascer- 
tainable,  and  that  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  both  died  at  the  same 
moment.'  (Op.  cit.  201.) 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Underwood  v.  TFtn</,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  was  created  by  the  l^al  rule  which  threw  the  onus  of  proof  on  the 
claimant  under  the  two  wills.  The  case  for  the  next  of  kin,  who  was  not 
motioned  in  the  will,  was  that  the  husband  and  wife  died  at  the  same 
instant  of  time  ;  but  this  was  a  physiological  impossibility ;  and.  had  the 
proof  of  this  been  thrown  upon  the  plaintifif  the  case  must  have  failed.  The 
ocRitention  of  the  defendant  was  that  the  testator  and  testatrix  could  not  have 
died  at  the  same  instant.  This  negative  proposition  could  not,  of  course,  be 
pTOTed  by  direct  evidence ;  it  became  simply  a  medical  inference  :  but  when 
the  law  declares  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  the  property  shall  go  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  parties  had  actually  expired  at  the  same  instant,  t.  e.  as  if 
they  had  died  intestate,  this  is  deciding  such  questions  by  a  ride  which  is  as 
arbirtary  in  its  operation  as  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  In  Underwood  v.  Wing 
this  rule  of  law  practically  afiirmed  that  an  event  took  place  which  was 
physiologically  impossible,  and  upon  that  event  the  wills  of  husband  and  wife 
were  set  aside,  and  the  property  was  handed  to  one  whose  name  was  inten- 
tionally excluded  from  the  wills  of  both. 

Hugh  Swinton  Bally  with  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter,  was  lost  on  board 
the  steamer '  Pulaske,*  on  the  coast  of  America,  on  June  14,  1838.  By  his  will 
Mr.  Ball  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  wife,  and  a  claim  was  made  by  her  heirs 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  survived  her  husband.  It  seems  that  an  explosion 
took  place  on  board  the  steamer  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  husband  and 
wife  were  at  the  time  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  separated  from 
each  other.  Mr.  Ball  was  not  seen  after  the  explosion,  and,  although  he 
perished  with  many  others,  the  precise  time  at  which  he  died  could  not  be 
determined*  Mrs.  Ball  was  seen  after  the  explosion,  rushing  in  a  terrified 
manner  about  the  deck,  calling  for  her  husband  with  the  most  piercing  cries, 
but  no  reply  was  made.  She  was  soon  afterwards  missed,  the  promenade 
deck  to  which  she  had  retreated,  having  been  submerged  with  herself  and  all 
who  were  on  it.  Chancellor  Johnson,  before  whom  the  case  was  argued,  said 
that  it  was  a  case  to  be  decided  by  testimony,  and  as  the  right  on  the  pai^t  of 
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Mrs.  Ball  was  derivative,  the  burden  was  on  the  plaintiffs  to  prove  that  she 
was  the  survivor.  The  evidence  regarding  the  non- appearance  of  Mr.  Ball, 
when,  had  he  been  living,  there  was  sufficient  time  for  him  to  have  shown 
himself  with  others  on  deck,  and  to  have  made  an  effort  to  join  his  wife,  was 
considered  by  the  Chancellor  to  be  conclusive  of  his  death  at  the  time  thai 
the  wife  was  seen  and  recognized  by  many  who  knew  her.  On  these  con* 
siderations  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  wife  survived  the 
husband,  and,  therefore,  she  succeeded  to  his  estate.  On  appeal,  in  February 
1840,  this  decision  was  confirmed.  ('American  Joiu-nal  of  Med.  ScL'  July 
1845.)  This  case  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  wife  alone  was  seen  living,  and 
the  nature  of  the  accident  was  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  husband 
had  perished  in  the  explosion.  The  cpunsel  for  the  defendants  ingeniously 
argued  that  as  the  death  of  the  wife  could  be  fixed,  while  that  of  the  husband 
could  not  be  fixed,  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  she  died  first,  but  this 
argument  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court.  The  plaintiffs  were  not  required  to 
prove  when  the  husband  really  died :  they  established  enough  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  wife  was  the  survivor. 

In  July  1866  I  was  consulted  in  the  following  singular  case : — A  husband 
and  wife  quarrelled — ^the  wife  was  a  passionate  woman;  she  isuddenly  ran 
across  a  lawn  from  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  (the  windows  being 
open  to  the  ground),  and  threw  herself  into  a  deep  pond.  Her  husband 
followed  immediately,  and  tried  to  save  her  from  diowning.  He  either 
rushed  or  fell  into  the  pond,  and  both  were  drowned.  There  was  some 
evidence  that  the  wife  rose  to' the  surface  of  the  water  after  submersion, 
while  the  husband,  it  was  stated,  sank  at  once;  but  it  was  not  made 
clear  whether  this  re-appearance  of  the  woman^s  body  on  the  surface 
took  place  before  or  after  the  submersion  of  her  husband.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  want  of  evidence  to  fix  the  priority  of  death  on  either.  The  suit  was 
comproniised. 

The  following  cases,  one  of  which  was  tried  in  England  and  the  other  in 
Scotland,  arose  out  of  the  &te  of  the  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas,  imdertaken 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  year  1845.  The  first  is  that  of  Ommaney  v. 
Stillwell,  Rolls  Court,  November,  1856.  His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  that,  although  there  was  no  point  of  law  in  it,  it  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
to  decide  upon,  horn  the  paucity  and  singular  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced. 
The  sole  question  in  the  case  was  whether  a  &ther  or  son,  i.e.  James  or 
Edward  Couch,  died  first.  James,  the  father,  died  in  January  1850.  Of  this 
there  was  no  dispute.  Edward,  the  son,  went  as  mate  on  board  Sir  John 
Franklin's  ship  'Erebus'  on  the  Arctic  Expedition  in  August  1845.  The 
fact  to  be  determined,  was  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  and,  if  dead, 
whether  he  predeceased  his  &ther  or  not.  The  only  evidence  on  this  point 
was  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rae  upon  the  probable  fate  of 
Franklin  and  his  crew.  Dr.  Rae  stated  that  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
niunber  of  persons,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  133  persons  who  joined  in 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition,  and  in  1854  he  was  informed  by  some 
Esquimaux  that  in  April  or  May  1850,  they  saw  a  party  of  about  tbirty 
white  men  dragging  a  boat  along,  their  ship  being  crushed  up  in  the  ice. 
Of  these  men,  all  were  pulling  or  pushing  at  the  boat  but  one,  who  appeared 
to  be  their  leader,  and  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Rae  to  be  Sir  John  Franklin. 
The  Esquimaux  further  added  that  they  saw  the  white  men  kill  some  birds 
which  never  visited  that  r^on  before  the  month  of  May.  Now,  if  this  story 
of  the  Esquimaux  could  be  relied  upon,  and  it  could  in  any  way  be  shown 
that  Edwu*d  Couch  was  among  tliose  persons  whose  remains  Dr.  Rae  had  dis- 
covered, there  would  be  some  kind  of  evidence,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that 
Edward  Couch  being  alive  in  May  1850,  survived  his  ^ther,  James  Couch, 
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who  died  in  January  of  that  yeat.  But  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Edward 
Couch  was  one  of  these  persons,  or  anything  whatever  that  could  satisfy 
his  mind  that  Edward  Couch  waa  among  these  then  survivors  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  crew.  One  of  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the  Court  had,  however, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  son  having  survived  the  father,  and,  as  it  was  just 
as  impossible  to  say  whether  he  did  so  survive  or  not,  the  Court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  further  litigation,  so  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  would  conJSrm 
the  Chief  Clerk's  report.     Decree  accordingly. 

The  second  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  in  1857. 
The  question  at  Lssue,  was  whether  a  naval  officer  who  went  out  with  the 
Franklin  expedition  was  dead ;  and,  if  so,  when  must  he  be  held  to  have  died. 
The  late  Adam  Fairholme^  who  died  in  May  1853,  bequeathed  his  property 
to  his  nephew,  James  Walter  Fairholme,  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
sailed  from  Northfleet,  on  board  the  *  Erebus,'  for  the  North  Seas,  in  May 
1845,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of. "  George  Fairholme,  another  nephew, 
had  instituted  an  action  to  have  it  found,  imder  the  destination  of  a  codicil, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  testator's  personal  estate,  valued  at 
37,509/.  This  was  opposed  by  other  relatives,  whose  interests  depended  on 
whether  or  not  James  Walter  survived  his  father.  Proof  by  commission 
was  taken  with  the  view  of  l^ally  establishing  the  questions  raised  in  the 
case,  and  among  those  examined  w^e  Dr.  Rae,  Sir  John  Richardson,  James 
Haigreave,  chief  factor  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Captain  Penney,  and  others.  Dr.  Rae  expressed  his  belief  that  those  per- 
sons who  were  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  spring  of  1850,  must  have 
died  m  the  May  of  that  year,  and  these  he  believed  to  have  been  the  last 
survivors  of  Franklin's  party.  James  Hargreave  thought  that  some  of  the 
party  might  have  survived  a  single  winter  after  they  had  been  seen  by  the 
Esquimaux  in  1850,  but  certainly  not  longer.  Sir  John  Richardson  said : 
*  That  if  any  of  the  party  reached  the  country  where  they  were  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1849-50,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
survive  a  single  year  with  any  means  they  could  have  at  their  disposal.' 
Captain  Penney  remarked  :  *  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  party  could  have 
smrived  1 852 ;  they  must  either  have  perished  from  hunger,  or  the  hostile 
attacks  of  the  natives.'  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  reported  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Inner.  House,  expressing  his  own  opinion  that 
there  was  thus  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Lieutenant  Fairholme 
perished  together  with  his  companions  some  time  prior  to  the  end  of  1852, 
and  consequently  that  he  predeceased  his  imcle,  the  testator,  who  died  in 
May,  1853.  His  Lordship  thought  that  imder  these  circumstances,  the 
pursuer,  George  Fairholme,  was  entitled  to  a  decree  in  his  favour,  but  quali- 
fied by  this  condition,  that  before  payment,  he  should  grant  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  to  warrant  the  defender  against  all  hazard  from  any  claim 
to  the  money  decerned  for,  by  Lieutenant  Fairholme  or  others  in  his  right. 

It  would  seem  from  an  old  case,  Broughton  v.  Randall  (^  Croke^s  Elizabeth, 
503),  that  provided  there  be  some  direct  evidence,  a  very  small  amount  of 
proof  is  required  for  survivorship.  A  father  and  son  were  seised  as  joint 
tenants  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  son.  Both  father  and  son  were  hanged  at 
the  same  time^  in  one  cart ;  but  because  the  son,  as  deposed  to  by  some  of 
&e  witnesses,  survived,  as  appeared  by  the  shaking  of  his  legs  and  probably 
some  other  tokens,  the  wife  was  held  entitled  to  her  dower  1  (Best,  op.  cit. 
194.) 

There  has  been  much  ingenious  discussion  as  to  the  survivorship  of  the 
mother  or  child,  when  both  die  during  delivery,  and  nothing  is  known 
respecting  their  deaths.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  question  has  only  occurred 
once  in  an  old  case,  quoted  by  Dr.  Beck ;  and  then  some  local  German  Court 
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arbitrarily  decided  that  the  child  survived  the  mother,  basing  its  decifiiaiif 
according  to  Valentin,  upon  the  grounds — 1.  that  the  mother  was  exhausted 
by  the  labour,  and  2.  that  the  infant  would  not  have  died,  until  deprived  by 
the  death  of  the  mother  of  its  nourishment.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
child  might  have  died  soon  after  its  birth,  and  the  mother  have  survived :  at 
any  rate  the  medical  reasons  for  this  view  are  just  as  good  and  just  as  forcible 
as  those  against  it,  and  the  only  equitable  mode  of  dealing  with  such  cases, 
when  a  legal  question  of  a  right  to  property  is  dependent  on  the  decision,  is 
to  treat  them  according  to  the  principles  followed  in  contested  survivorship. 
Those  who  would  benefit  by  the  presumption  that  the  child  survived  the 
mother  should  be  required  to  adduce  satis&ctoiy  proofs. 

In  some  cases  of  presumed  survivorship  medical  evidence  may  be  of  service 
— as  where  two  persons  are  found  dead  from  woimds  affecting  different  parts, 
and  these  woimds  are  of  different  degrees  of  severity — or  where  two  are  found 
dead  from  any  cause,  and  the  body  of  the  one  is  cold  and  rigid,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  warm  and  pliant :  here  we  have  medical  facts  which  may  serve 
to  guide  the  Court,  and  enable  it  to  come  to  a  correct  decision. 

Li  Greetkam  v.  Afilnes,  Rolls  Court,  November  1871,  a  question  arose  in 
reference  to  the  survivorship  of  one  Hentig^  who  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Leich- 
hardt^s  exploring  party  in  Australia.  They  left  Sydney  for  the  interior 
in  February  1848,  with  the  intention  of  traversing  the  continent,  and  have 
not  since  been  heard  of.  The  testator  died  in  February  1850,  having 
bequeathed  property  to  Hentig,  who  was  his  nephew.  The  heir  at  law  of 
the  testator  claimed  the  property  on  the  ground  that  Hentig  died  before  the 
testator,  who  did  not  die  imtil  two  years  after  Hentig  was  last  seen  and 
known  to  be  alive.  The  heir  at  law  of  Hentig  rested  his  claim  on  the 
absence  of  any  proof  of  death  at  any  time,  and  that  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, including  Hentig,  might  have  survived  at  least  two  years  in  Central 
.  Australia.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  inference  he  must  dntw 
from  the  established  facts  was  that  Hentig  died  within  a  year  of  the  exploring 
party  leaving  Sydney,  and  that  the  heir  at  law  of  the  testator  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  property. 

In  a  similar  case  {Lewises  Trusts,  V.C.  Malins,  December  1870)  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  legatee  did  or  did  not  survive  a  testator  so  as  to  take  a 
siun  of  4000Z.  bequeathed  to  him  under  the  will,  which  was  dated  in  the  year 
1858.  The  testator  died  on  February  20,  1860.  The  l^atee,  Thomas 
Lewis,  went  to  Australia  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  him 
was  by  a  letter  written  to  a  cousin  dated  January  3,  1859.  Seven  years 
having  elapsed,  he  was  presumed  to  be  dead,  but  the  question  was  whether 
he  survived  his  father.  The  Vice- Chancellor  said  that  the  law  in  cases  of 
this  kind  presumed  the  continuance  of  life  imtil  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  when  the  contrary  presumption  of  death  arose.  The  case  of  Phents*s 
trust  had,  however,  displaced  that  rule,  and  had  laid  down  that  in  all  cases  it 
was  incumbent  on  a  person  claiming  property  by  reason  of  a  person  being  alive 
at  any  particular  time,  to  establish  affirmatively  that  &ct.  It  was  manifest;, 
therefore,  that  the  representatives  of  the  l^atee,  m  order  to  claim  their  legacj, 
must  show  that  the  legatee  survived  the  testator — ^the  onus  probandi  being, 
according  to  the  case  cited,  thi-own  upon  them.  They  had  not  dischax^ged, 
and  could  not  discharge,  that  onus ;  'therefore,  as  he  was  bound  by  the  case  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  must  hold  that  the  legacy  was  never  validly  given, 
and  that  the  residuary  legatee  took  the  fund  as  part  of  the  estate. 

In  Buelin  v.  Wilson^  before  V.C.  Malins,  July  1871,  the  question  was 
whether  the  deceased  Huelin  survived  his  housekeeper  or  not.  He  had  made 
a  bequest  in  favour  of  this  woman.  In  May  1870,  Huelin  and  his  house- 
keeper  were  found  dead  in  a  house  at  Brompton.     They  had  obviously  been 
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mnrdered.  The  body  of  Huelin  was  found  buried,  while  that  of  the  woman 
WB8  packed  in  a  box,  and  had  marks  about  it  of  more  recent  death.  The 
medical  and  circumstantial  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  the  murder  of  the 
woman  had  not  taken  place  until  after  the  death  of  Huelin,  the  testator,  and 
the  Vioe-Chancellor  decided  accordingly  that  she  survived  to  take  the 
bequest.  In  April  1872  a  case  came  before  the  Probate  Court  which  in- 
rohed  the  question  of  survivorship  of  husband  or  wife  (Be  J.  R.  Jefferies). 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  they  had  died  on  the  same  day  and  within  a  short, 
^e  of  each  other,  but  there  was  some  evidence  that  about  an  interval  of 
two  hours  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of  husband  and  wife,  the  husband 
being  at  the  time  an  inmate  of  a  limatic  asylum.  The  administration  of  the 
otate  was  claimed  by  the  relatives  of  both,  but  as  there  was  proof  that  the 
hoBband  had  really  survived  although  but  a  short  time,  the  decision  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  relatives  of  the  husband. 

In  a  case,  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  found  dead,  both  severely 
wonnded  and  the  bodies  burnt.  Dr.  OUivier  renurked  that  the  bums  on  the 
body  of  the  wife  had  the  characters  of  those  which  are  produced  during  life, 
while  those  on  the  body  of  the  husband  were  exactly  like  bums  whidi  are 
caused  on  a  dead  body. .  He  thence  inferred,  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  same 
cwiae  of  burning,  that  tiie  wife  survived  the  husband ;  for  he  considered  that 
aU  signs  of  vitality  must  have  ceased  in  him  before  the  fire  could  have  reached 
his  body. 
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POISONING. 


CHAPTER   10. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  POISON— DEADLY  POISONS— MECHANICAL  TBftlTANTS— 
INFLUENCE  OP  HABIT  AND  IDIOSTNCBASY— CLASSIFICATION— SPECIAL  CHARACTEKS 
OF  IRBITANT  CORROSIVE  AND  NEUROTIC  POISONS. 

Dejinitum.—A.  Poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  wibstmce,  which,  when 
administered  or  taken  m  mall  quantity,  is  capable  of  actang  deletenoua^ 
on  the  body :  in  popular  language,  this  term  is  applied  only  to  thoae  s»b- 
Btances  which  destroy  life  in  amaU  doses.     This  popular  view  of  die  nature 
of  a  poison  is  too  restricted  for  the  purposes  of  medical  jurisprudence.     It 
would  obviously  exclude  numerous  compounds,  the  poisonous  propoiaes  of 
which  cannot  be  disputed— as,  for  example,  the  salts  of  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
lead,  and  antimony ;  these,  generally  speaking,  act  as  poisons  only  wben 
administered  m  large  doses.     Some  substances,  such  as  mtre,  have  not  be«i 
observed  to  have  a  noxious  action  except  when  taken  in  large  quantity,  wMe 
arsenic  acta  as  a  poison  in  a  smaU  dose ;  but  in  a  medico-legal  view,  whether 
a  man  dies  from  the  effects  of  an  ounce  of  nitre,  or  two  grains  of  arsenic,  the 
responsibility  of  the  person  who  crimmally  administers  the  substance,  is  the 
same.     Each  may  be  re^ed  as  a  poison,  differing  from  the  other  only  m 
its  degree  of  activity,  and  in  its  mode  of  operation.     The  result  is  the  same : 
death  is  caused  by  the  substance  taken,  and  the  quantity  required  to  destroy 
life,  even  if  it  could  be  always  accurately  det«nnmed,  caonot  enable  m  to 
distinguish  a  poisonous  from  a  non-poisonous  substance.     If,  then,  a  medical 
witness  be  asked,  *  What  is  a  poison  ? '  he  must  beware  of  adopting  this  Popular 
definition,  or  of  confining  the  term  poison  to  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
operating  as  such  in  a  small  dose  taken  at  once. 

In  le^  medicine,  it  is  diflScult  to  give  such  a  definition  of  a  pcnaon  as 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Perhaps  the  most  comprebensve 
which  can  be  suggested  is  this :— *  A  poison  is  a  substance  which,  when 
absorbed  mto  the  blood,  is  capable  of  seriously  affecting  health  or  of  a^^" 
ing  life.'  There  are  various  channels  by  which  poisons  enter  the  olood: 
some  are  in  the  form  of  gases  or  vapours :  these  operate  rapidly  through  the 
lungs;  others  are  liquid  or  solid,  and  these  may  reach  the  blood  either 
through  the  skin  or  through  a  wound:  but  more  commonly  through  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  when  they  are  taken  or  , 
administered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter  chiefly  give  nse  to  me<iico-  j 
legal  investigations.  Some  substances  act  aa  poisons,  by  any  one  <^^  "^«^  j 
channels :  thus  arsenic  is  a  poison  whether  it  enters  the  blood  through  the  j 
lungs,  the  skin,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels :  but  such  poisons  as  those  of  the  i 
viper,  of  rabies,  and  of  glanders,  appear  to  affect  the  body  only  through  a  ; 
woimd  in  the  skin.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  these  ammal  poisons  | 
have  been  found  to  be  inert.  In  adopting  the  above  definition  of  a  poison  ra  ; 
a  medical  sense,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  some  substances  which 
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are  regarded  as  poisons,  although  absorption  into  the  blood  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  their  action.  The  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  belong  to 
this  class  of  bodies.  They  are  corrosive  poisons :  they  operate  injuriously 
by  causing  the  destruction  of  living  parts ;  and  whether  applied  to  the  skin, 
the  stomach,  or  (in  the  form  of  vapour)  to  the  air-cells  of  the  limgs,  they 
destroy  life  by  the  local  changes  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  inflammation 
wbicb  is  a  consequence  of  their  action. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  boimdaiy  between  a  medicine  and  a  poison.  It 
is  usually  considered  that  a  medicine  in  a  large  dose  is  a  poison,  and  a  poison 
in  a  small  doee  is  a  medicine ;  but  a  medicine  such  as  tartarized  antimony  may 
be  easily  converted  into  a  poison,  by  giving  it  in  small  (medicinal)  doses  at  short 
intervals,  either  under  states  of  the  body  not  adapted  to  receive  it,  or  in 
cases  in  which  it  exerts  an  injuriously  depressing  effect.  Some  deaths  have 
been  lately  occasioned  by  this  wilful  misuse  of  antimony  in  doses  which 
might  be  described  as  medictTMl,  although  in  the  cases  referred  to,  no  other 
intention  could  have  existed,  in  the  secret  administration  of  this  substance, 
than  that  of  destroying  life.  A  person  may  die  either  from  a  large  dose  of  a 
substance  given  at  once,  or  &om  a  number  of  small  doses  given  at  such 
ioterrals  that  the  system  cannot  recover  from  the  effects  of  one  before 
another  is  administered.  This  remark  applies  to  a  great  number  of  medi- 
cines which  are  not  commonly  included  in  a  list  of  poisons. 

In  reference  to  the  medical  definition  of  a  poison,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  law  does  not  regard  the  manner  in  which  the  substance  administered 
acts.  If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or  of  injuring  health,  it  is  of  little 
importance,  so  fax  as  the.  responsibility  of  a  prisoner  is  concerned,  whether 
its  action  on  the  body  is  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  or  whether  it 
operates  Vitally  by  absorption  into  the  blood  or  not.  Thus  a  substance  which 
simply  acts  mechanically  on  the  stomach  or  bowels  may,  if  wilfully  ad- 
ministered with  intent  to  injure,  involve  a  person  in  a  criminal  charge,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  administered  arsenic  or  any  of  the  ordinary  poisons.  It 
is,  then,  necessary  that  we  should  consider  what  the  law  strictly  means 
by  the  act  of  poisoning.  If  the  substance  criminally  administered  destroys 
life,  whatever  may  be  its  natiure  or  mode  of  operation,  the  accused  is  tried  on 
a  chai:^  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness 
consists  in  showing  that  the  substance  taken  was  the  certain  cause  of  death. 
If^  however,  death  be  not  the  consequence,  then  the  accused  may  be  tried 
ibr  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison  (24  <&  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  11,  Aug. 
1861).  The  words  of  this  statute  are  general,  and  embrace  all  kinds  of 
subfltances,  whether  they  are  popularly  or  professionally  regarded  as  poisons 
or  not.     Thus  it  is  laid  down  that — 

*  Whosoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by 
any  person,  any  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  intent  to  commit 
mnrder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

"WTiether  the  administering  be  followed  by  any  bodily  injury  or  not,  the 
act  is  still  a  felony,  provided  the  intent  has  been  to  commit  murder.  The 
attempt  to  administer  or  the  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to,  or  to  be 
tmken  by  any  person,  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  the  like 
intent,  although  no  bodily  injury  be  effected,  is  also  a  felony  (s.  14).  If  any 
dk>ubts  formerly  existed  whether  the  external  application  of  poisons,  e.g,  by 
wounds  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  would  be  included  in  the  words  ^  administering 
or  taking,*  they  are  now  entirely  removed  by  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation 
Act  (Aug.  1861).  The  22nd  section  specially  applies  to  such  an  offence, 
and  the  15th  section  provides  that  *  TVhosoever  shall,  by  any  means  other 
than  those  specified  in  any  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act,  attempt 
to   oommit  mtarder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.*     Mr.  Greaves  justly  remarks, 
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with  regard  to  this  important  addition  to  the  statute  law,  that '  the  malicioiis 
may  now  rest  satisfied  that  eveiy  attempt  to  mtirder  which  their  perverted 
ingenuity  may  devise,  or  their  fiendish  malignity  suggest,  will  &I1  within 
some  clause  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  visited  with  p^ial  servitude  for  life.' 
(*  Notes  on  Grim.  Law  Consolidation,'  p.  49.)   Under  sect.  22  of  this  statute,  in 
reference  to  attempted  poisoning,  some  offences  are  comprised,  which  formerly 
escaped  punishment :  '  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  apply  or  administer  to,  or 
cause  to  be  taken  by,  or  attempt  to  apply  or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause  to 
be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  person,  any  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other 
stupefying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter,  or  ming,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such 
cases,  thereby  to  enable  himself  or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent, 
&c.  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing  any  indictable  offence,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.'   A  case  under  this  section  of  the  new  statute  was  referred  to 
me  in  September  1863.     A  medical  gentleman  was  charged  with  '  attempting 
to  cause  to  be  administered  *  to  an  infant,  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.     It 
was  stated  by  a  woman  who  nursed  the  child  that  the  accused  delivered  to 
her  two  bottles  containing  a  brown  liquid,  labelled  'one  teaspoonfiil  every 
three  hours,'  and  directed  her  to  give  it  to  the  child.     None  was  given. 
Some  months  after  the  death  of  the  child  from  natural  causes,  this  charge 
was  raised,  and  the  bottles,  still  full  of  liquid,  were  produced  as  evidence 
against  the  accused.     On  analysis  I  found  that  the  prescribed  dose  contained 
about  five  minims  of  laudanum,  or  nearly  one  half -grain  of  opium — ^a  doae 
likely  to  prove  &tal  to  an  infant  only  a  month  old.     Assuming  the  statement 
of  the  nurse  who  made  the  charge  to  be  true,  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  description  of  such  a  dose  for  an  infant  by  a  medical  man,  would 
be  that  he  intended  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child.     The  charge  fell  to 
the  ground,  as  clear  proof  was  given  that  the  woman  who  made  it  was 
not  to  be  believed  on  her  oath,  and  that  it  had  originated  in  a  desire  to 
extort  money. 

Poison  is  not  always  administered  with  intent  to  miuder.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  mixed  with  food,  and  thus  administered  with  a  view 
to  injure  or  annoy  a  person.  Cantharides  have  been  thus  frequently  given, 
and  in  one  instance  (Nov.  1859)  eight  members  of  a  family  suffered  from 
severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  reason  of  the  wanton  administration  of  this 
drug.  In  April  1860,  several  members  of  a  family  suffered  from  severs 
sickness,  as  a  result  of  tobacco  having  been  put  into  water  contained  in  a 
teakettle ;  and  tartar  emetic  has  been  in  some  cases  dissolved  in  beer  or  other 
liquids  as  a  mere  frolic,  without  any  proved  or  probable  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  offender  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  M^MuUen  (Liverpool 
Autumn  Assizes,  1856),  revealed  an  extensive  system  of  poisoning  in  the 
northern  coimties,  in  which  tartar  emetic  was  the  substance  employed. 
This  drug,  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  was  openly  sold  by  dru^^ista  under 
the  name  of  ^  quietness  powders,'  and  the  evidence  established  that  women 
gave  these  powders  to  their  husbands  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  habits  q£| 
drunkenness.  Hitherto,  when  the  intent  to  murder  has  not  been  proved,  the 
offender  has  escaped,  although  great  bodily  injury  may  have  been  done  by  hia 
wanton  or  malicious  act.  Sections  23,  24,  and  25  of  the  Consolidation  Act^ 
c.  100,  provide  for  this  omission : — 

'  23.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfiiUy  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or 
to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,   any  poison  or  other 
destructive  or  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  the  life  of  sudi  peraon, 
or  so  as  thereby  to  inflict  upon  such  person  any  grievous  bodily  harm,  ahall 
be  guilty  of  felony.' 

'  24.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  caoasi 
to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or  other  i 
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destnictiye  or  noxioiis  thing,  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy  such 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  nusdemeanour.' 

*  25.  I^  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  the  felony  above  men- 
tioned, the  jury  shall  not  be  satined  that  such  person  is  guilty  thereof,  but 
Aall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  above  mentioned,  then 
and  in  every  such  case  the  jury  may  acquit  the  accused  of  such  felony,  and 
find  him  guilty  of  such  misdemeanour.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  words  of  the  statute  leave  the  question 
*  What  is  a  poison  ? '  to  depend  upon  the  medical  evidence  adduced  :  and  in 
order  to  include  all  substances  of  an  injurious  nature,  although  they  may 
not  be  strictly  speaking  poisons,  the  words  *  destructive  or  noxious  tking^  are 
anployed.  H^ice,  on  these  occasions,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared 
to  prove  that  the  substance  was  either  a  poison  or  a  destructive  or  noxious 
thing.  In  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1850  {Reg,  v. 
Hmfward),  a  woman  was  charged  with  administering  white  precipitate  to  her 
hnsfaand,  with  intent  to  kill.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  white  precipitate  was  either  a  poison  or  a 
destructive  thing  I  It  is,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt  that  this  substanee 
IS  not  only  capable  of  pioducing  ail  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  but  of 
destroying  human  life ;  hence  this  acquittal  was  based  on  a  pure  mistake. 
White  hellebore^  Lobelia  inflata,  and  Oil  of  turpentine,  have  been  erroneously 
pronounced  not  to  be  poisons  under  similar  circumstances;  in  &ct,  when 
this  question  is  raised,  unless  the  medical  evidence  received  by  a  Court  be 
Toy  closely  investigated,  great  mistakes  may  arise,  owing  perhaps  to  want  of 
€!xperience  or  want  of  reflection  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  question  is 
pat. 

The  quantity  of  a  poisonous  subetaiice  foxmd  in  an  article  of  food,  or  in  a 
dead  body,  does  not  affect  the  culpability  of  a  person  indicted  for  adminis- 
tering it.  In  the  case  of  Hartley  (C.  C.  C.  May  12,  1850),  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  administer  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  coffee,  Cresswell, 
4.  stated — ^if  poison  be  administered  with  intent  to  murder,  it  is  not  necessary 
there  should  be  enough  in  the  article  administered  to  cause  death.  If  any 
poison  be  there,  and  the  intent  be  proved,  the  crime  of  attempting  to  ad- 
■>>J"s*er  poison  is  complete*  Erie,  J.  ruled  to  the  same  effect,  in  reference 
to  the  discovery  of  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body,  in.  Beg.  v. 
^ott  (Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1857).  In  Beg.  v.  Southgate  (Chelmrford 
Lent  Assizes),  Parke,  B.  said,  in  reply  to  an  objection  taken,  it  was  quite 
^onwterial  to  define  or  prove  in  what  vehicle  a  poison  was  given,  or  whether 
It  vfBB  administered  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state. 

This  question,  '  What  is  a  poison  ? '  may  present  itself  under  another  aspect. 
\  The  Queen  v.  Cluderay  (Exchequer  Chamber,  January  19,  1849),  the 
Prisoner  was  indicted  for  administering  poison  with  intent  to  murder.  He 
^'■s  proved  to  have  administered  to  a  child  nine  weeks  old,  two  berries  in 
the  husk,  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  and  the  berries  passed  through  the  body  of 
we  child  without  doing  any  injury.  It  was  submitted  for  the  prisoner,  that 
hong  in  the  husk,  th^  coidd  not  be  considered  a  poison.  The  point  was 
Jwerved  by  Williams,  tf.,  who  tried  the  case  at  York.  It  was  now  contended 
^  the  pnsoner,  that  although  the  kernel  of  this  nut  was  poisonous,  still 
having  been  given  in  the  husk^  which  was  hard  of  digestion,  it  could  not  be 
ttmaidered  an  administering  of  poison  within  the  statute.  The  Chief  Justice 
•id  the  Court  was  of  opinion  tiat,  when  a  man  administered  something  that 
^M  poison  with  intent  to  miu-der,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  act,  he 
^M  guilty.  Conviction  affirmed.  This  is  the  only  reasonable  view  to  take 
rf  such  a  frivolous  objection.  The  seed  contains  the  poison,  but  the  husk  is 
^'^^ '  nevertheless  the  berry  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a  poison. 
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Deadly  Poison, — The  term  *  deadly '  can  be  applied  with  propriety  only  to 
those  poisons  which  may  prove  speedily  fatal  in  small  doees,  e.  g,  prussic  add, 
arsenic,  strychnia,  aconitina,  and  nicotina ;  and  although  it  has  been  used  in 
indictments  in  reference  to  such  substances  as  blue  or  green  vitriol,  and 
common  sal  volatile,  this  has  arisen  from  an  unnecessarily  strict  adherence 
to  old  legal  forms.  In  a  case  {Reg,  v.  Haydon^  Somerset  Spring  AasixeB, 
1845),  in  which  *  spirit  of  hartshorn '  was  thua  described  as  a  *  deadly  poiaon," 
and  an  objection  was  taken  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment,  the  learned  judge 
(Erie,  J.)  held  that  the  word  deadly  was  nat  essential ;  it  was  mere  suiplusr 
age  (*  Law  Times,'  April  12,  1845). 

Mechanical  Irritants, — The  substance  administered  may  not  be  a  poiaon  in 
the  medical  signification  of  the  term,  and  it  may  not  be  popularly  considered 
as  such ;  yet,  when  taken,  it  may  be  noxious  to  health  or  destructive  to  life. 
We  have  examples  of  substances  of  this  description  in  iron-filings,  powdered 
glass,  sponge,  pins  and  needles,  and  such  like  bodies,  which  have  been  ad- 
ministered with  the  wilful  design  of  injuring,  and  have  on  various  occaaons 
given  rise  to  criminal  charges.  In  caaes  of  this  kind,  the  legal  guilt  of  a 
prisoner  may  often  depend  on  the  meaning  assigned  by  a  medical  witness 
to  the  words  destructive  thing.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  liquid  mercury 
might  be  poured  down  the  throat  of  an  in&nt,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
to  destroy  it.  A  question  of  a  purely  medical  nature  will  then  arise,  whether 
mercury  be  a  ^destructive  thing'  or  not;  and  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner 
will  probably  depend  on  the  answer.  Should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist, 
an  occurrence  by  no  means  unusual  in  medical  evidence,  the  prisoner  will, 
according  to  the  hiunane  principle  of  our  law,  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
The  injuries  produced  on  cattle  by  mechanical  irritants  have  occasianally 
given  rise  to  civil  actions  for  damages.  In  Newton  v.  Woodhur$t  (Notting- 
ham Autumn  Assizes,  1871),  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  the  loss  of  three 
horses,  by  reason  of  their  having  been  killed  by  rice-meal  supplied  by  the 
defendants.  The  horses  were  fed  on  the  meal :  they  were  taken  ill,  and  died. 
In  the  stomachs  of  each  a  large  quantity  of  stuff  was  found  containing  fire 
per  cent,  of  sand.  This  had  acted  as  a  mechanical  irritant,  and  had  caused 
death.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  so-called  meal  consisted  of 
the  dust  and  refuse  fi*om  the  sweepings  of  the  floors.  The  jury  were  dis- 
charged without  a  verdict. 

Influence  of  Habit  on  Poisons, — Habit,  it  is  well  known,  diminishes  the 
effect  of  certain  poisons  :  thus  it  is  that  opium,  when  frequently  taken  by  a 
person,  loses  its  effect  for  a  time,  and  requires  to  be  administered  in  a  much 
larger  dose.  Indeed,  confirmed  opium-eaters  have  been  enabled  to  take  at 
once  a  quantity  of  the  drug  which  would  have  infallibly  killed  them,  had 
they  commenced  with  it  in  the  first  instance.  Even  in&mts  and  children, 
who  are  well  knovm  to  be  especially  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  opium,  and 
are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  small  doses,  may,  by  the  influence  of  habit,  be 
brought  to  take  the  drug  in  very  large  quantities.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  statement  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Grainger,  in  the  '  Report  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission.'  It  appears  that  the  system  of  drugging  children 
with  opiiun  in  the  &ctory  districts  commences  soon  after  birth ;  and  the  dose 
is  gradually  increased  until  the  child  can  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum  at  once !  This  has  the  effect  of  throwing  it  into  a  lethargic 
stupor.  Healthy  children  of  the  same  age  would  be  killed  by  a  dose  of  five 
drops.  The  same  influence  of  habit  is  manifested  more  or  less  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  morphia,  strychnia,  and  other  alkaloids. 
Sir  R.  Christison  has  remarked  that  this  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  poisons 
derived  from  the  organic  kingdom :  it  is  so  limited  witn  regard  to  mineral 
substances  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.     The  stories  rel&ted  of  the 
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anenie-eatera  of  Styiia,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate-eaters  of  Turkey,  are 
therefore  to  be  received  with  great  distrust.     There  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  any  human  being  has  ever  accustomed  himself,  by  habit,  to  take 
these  substances  daily  in  doses  that  would  prove  poisonous  to  the  generality 
of  adults.    M.  Fiandin  states  that  he  gave  to  dogs  doses  of  arsenic  in  powder, 
commencing  with  l-16th  of  a  grain  mixed  with  their  food ;  and  that  in  nine 
months,  by  progressive  increase,  they  bore  doses  of  upwards  of  fifteen  grains 
of  arsenic  in  powder  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  becoming  affected  in 
appetite  or  health  I     ('  Traits  des  Poisons,'  1,  737.)     This  is  contrary  to 
all  ezpenence  in  the  medicinal  use  of  arsenic  in  the  human  subject ;  for, 
as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  a  slight  increase  of  a  medicinal  dose   has 
often  been  attended  with  such  alarming  symptoms,  as  to  render  a  discon- 
tiQuance  of  the  medicine  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  person. 
I   The  most  singular  part  of  M.  Flandin's  statement  is,  that  the  arsenic  thus 
I  giren,  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  body  of  the  animal  without  causing 
I  injuiy !     Thus  he  states  that  he  examined  the  urine  of  the  animals  while 
I  living,  without  detecting  appreciable  traces  of  arsenic.     The  arsenic  must, 
however,  have  undergone  some  rapid  and  extraordinary  metamorphosis,  for, 
I  in  killing  the  animals  on  the  third  day,  after  the  last  dose  had  been  given, 
I  none  ooidd  be  detected  in  their  viscera,  their  flesh,  or  their  bones  !     Such 
I  a  atate  of  things  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  has  been  hitherto  acquired 
I   by  experience  regarding  the  operation  of  this  or  other  poisons.     Further 
I   obaenrations  are  required  before  it  can  be  admitted  that  dogs  by  habit  can 
BvaUow  fifteen  grains  of  arsenic  at  a  dose  without  the  production  of  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  and  at  the  same  time  no  trace  of  the  poison  be  detected  in 
the  urine  while  die  animal  is  living,  or  in  the  body  three  days  after  its  death. 
In  reference  to  the  Styrian  practice  of  arsenic-eating,  Dr.  Roscoe  has  pub- 
jiahed  a  case  in  which,  according  to  information  supplied  to  him,  a  St3rrian  took 
in  one  day  four  and  a  half  grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  on  the  day  following  five 
and  a  half  grains,  crushing  the  mineral  between  his  teeth  and  swallowing  it. 
The  day  after  he  had  swallowed  the  second  dose,  the  man  left  the  place  in  his 
usual  health,  and  there  is  no  further  record  of  him.     Dr.  Eoiapp  states  that  a 
man  cmce  took  in  his  presence  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  arsenic ;  it  did  not 
produce  the  slightest  visible  influence  on  his  f  eeliiigs.    A  portion  of  his  luine 
passed  on  the  same  and  the  following  day  was  examined  by  Marsh's  process, 
and  it  was  found  to  contain  arsenic.  ('  Ed.  Monthly  Jour.'  Jan.  1869,  p.  669.) 
Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  related  by  Dr.  C.  Maclagan,  in  the  same 
jooraal,  Sept.  1864,  p.  200.     He  saw  one  man  swallow  between  four  and 
^e  grains  of  arsenic  in  powder.     This  man  had  been  accustomed  to  take  it 
fe  a  year,  beginning  with  small  doses ;  he  did  not  suffer  from  any  bad  effects. 
A  man,  let.  46,  swallowed  six  grains  of  arsenic,  washing  it  down  with  cold 
**ter.   Arsenic  was  detected  in  the  urine  about  an  hour  after  the  poison  was 
■w&Uowed ;  but  as  they  were  habitual  arsenic-eaters,  it  is  probable  that  the 
eluninated  arsenic  may  have  been  of  longer  date. 

Such  cases  as  these  admit  of  no  explanation  on  ordinary  English  expe- 
iMnoe.  That  they  are  of  an  exceptional  nature  is  proved  by  a  case  com- 
mmiicated  to  the  *  Ed.  Med.  Journal,'  1864,  p.  116,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  of  HaH&x. 
A  man  who  had  carried  on  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating  for  three  or  four 
JOTB  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  cachexia.  He  sank  imder 
^  practice,  and  after  death  the  usual  appearances  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
this  substance  were  found.  A  chemical  analysis  showed  only  slight  traces  of 
^■«"c  in  the  liver,  and  none  in  the  stomach.  Habit  appears  to  have  so 
little  influence  on  this  substance  under  the  most  careful  medicinal  use  in 
^  country,  that  I  believe  no  medical  practitioner  has  ever  succeeded  in 
<^ving  a  patient  to  take  two  grains  at  ado8e(the  smallest  quantity  yet  known 
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to  have  destroyed  life).    Mr.  Hunt,  who  has  perhaps  more  ezteasiTely  em- 
ployed arsenic  than  other  practitioners,  fixes  the  maximum  dose  at  one  grain 
(two  drachms  of  Fowler^s  solution).     Li  Dr.  RoBcoe*s  informant's  case,  the 
man  swallowed,  in  two  doses,  on  two  successive  days,  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
equivalent  to  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Fowler's  mineral  solution  I  t.e.  suffi- 
cient to  kill  five  adults.     There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
alleged  tolerance  of  this  poison  merely  to  haJbiL     Dr.  Roeooe  quotes  from  Dr. 
Schaf er, '  a  most  important  case  of  the  administration  of  no  less  than  555 
grains  of  arsenic  to  a  horse  in  twenty-three  days,  without  any  evil  efiects 
being  produced.'     It  is  not  stated  that  the  animal  began  to  take  arsenic  in 
early  life ;  and  habit  could  have  had  but  little  influence  in  three  weeks 
the  large  quantity  here  given,  even  admitting  that  small  doses  were  given  at 
first,  and  that  these  were  gradually  increased.     As  no  evil  efibcts  were  pro- 
duced, the  only  inference  is,  that  by  some  spedaUty  of  organization,  arsaiic 
was  not  a  poison  to  this  animal.     There  are  on  record  several  instances  of 
human  bemgs  having  recovered  from  very  large  doses. 

Dr.  Boscoe's  pamphlet  satisfactorily  shows  that  symptoms  of  acute  poison- 
ing, gastro-enteritis  and  death,  are  sooner  or  later  die  results  of  the  adoption 
of  this  dangerous  practice  in  Styria.  It  would  be  difikult  to  persuade  an 
English  peasant,  however  ill-educated,  that  he  could  safely  put  into  his  daily 
food  a  substance  which  he  used  for  destroying  vermin, — or  sn  Rngliah 
woman,  that  she  could  safely  take,  to  improve  her  personal  attractions,  a 
mineral  which  pregnant  women  were  in  the  habit  of  using  to  procure  abor- 
tion (p.  7).  It  is  a  strange  and  inexplicable  circumstance,  if  this  practice 
exists,  that  the  medico-legal  writers  of  Grermany  have  not  dealt  with  the 
question  by  a  proper  investigation  of  the  alleged  facts.  In  the  elaborate 
work  of  Casper  ('  Practisches  Handbuch  der  gerichtlichen  Medicin,'  1857-8), 
although  the  subject  of  arsenical  poisoning  is  very  fully  treated,  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  existence  of  a  class  of  toxophagists  in  Styria.  The  recent 
works  of  Bocker,  Bock,  and  Otto,  as  well  as  the  German  Quarterly  Journals 
devoted  to  Legal  Medicine,  are  equally  silent  on  the  alleged  practice.  (See 
a  paper  by  M.  Kopp,  *'  Moniteur  Scientifique,'  Mars  1861,  liv.  101,  p.  106.) 

The  allied  impunity  of  the  Styrians  in  the  habitual  use  of  arsenic,  may 
be  occasionally  quoted  to  explain  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  a  dead  body 
or  a  motive  for  its  purchase ;  but  no  scientific  witness  who  has  seen  anything 
of  the  operation  of  arsenic  in  this  country  can  allow  these  statements  to  in- 
fluence his  opinion  of  its  efiTects  on  human  beings.  Those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  this  practice,  would  be  among  the  last  to  make  a  trial  of  it  either 
on  their  own  persons  or  among  their  friends. 

The  only  form  in  which  I  have  known  the  question  of  habit  to  be  seriooaly 
raised  in  medical  jurisprudence  is  this :  whether,  while  the  more  prominent 
eflects  of  a  poison  are  thereby  diminished,  the  insidious  or  latent  effects  on 
the  constitution  are  at  the  same  time  counteracted.  The  answer  is  of  some 
importance  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  life-insurance: — fi>r  the  conceal* 
ment  of  the  practice  of  opium-eating  by  a  person  whose  life  was  insured,  has 
already  given  rise  to  an  action,  in  which  medical  evidence  on  this  subject 
was  rendered  necessary.  As  a  general  principle,  we  must  admit  that  habit 
cannot  altogether  counteract  the  insidious  effects  of  poisons ;  and  that  the 
practice  of  taking  them  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  disease  or  to  impair  health. 
(See  case  by  Dr.  Parkes  on  the  preceding  page.) 

Influence  of  Idioayncraey, — ^Idiosyncrasy  differs  from  habit : — ^it  does  not, 
like  habit,  diminish  the  effect  of  a  poison :  for  it  is  not  commonly  found  that 
any  particular  state  of  body  is  a  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  diese  power- 
ful agents.  Some  constitutions  are  observed  to  be  much  more  affiacted  than 
others  by  certain  poisons :  thus  opium,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  and  antimony 
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are  sabstanoes  of  this  description,  and  this  difference  in  their  effect  is  as- 
cribed to  idiosyncrasy.     Sir  R.  Ghristison  mentions  a  remarkable  instance,  in 
▼hich  a  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  took  nearly  an  ounce 
of  laudaiimn  without  any  effect.  (^  On  Poisons,^  3d.)  This  form  of  idiosyncrasy 
IB  Tery  rare.     Certain  substances  generally  reputed  harmless,  and,  indeed, 
used  as  articles  of  food,  are  observed  to  affect  some  persons  like  poisons. 
This  is  the  case  with  pork,  certain  kinds  of  shell-fish,  and  edible  mush- 
rooms.   There  may  be  nothing  poisonous  in  the  food  itself;  but  it  acts  as 
ft  poison  in  particular  constitutions — whether  from  its  being  in  these  cases  a 
poison  per  m,  or  rendered  so  by  changes  during  the  process  of  digestion,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.     The  subject  of  idiosyncrasy  is  of  importance  in  a  medico- 
legal riew  when  s3rmptoins  resembling  those  of  poisoning,  follow  a  meal  con- 
sisting of  a  particular  kind  of  food.     In  such  a  case,  without  a  knowledge  of 
this  peculiar  condition,  we  might  hastily  attribute  to  poison,  effects  which 
were  really  due  to  another  cause.     It  would  appear  that  in  some  instances 
idiofijncrasy  may  be  acquired — t.  e.  a  person  who,   at  one  period  of   his 
life,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  a  particular  kind  of  food  without 
injiiry,  may  find  at  another  period  that  it  will  disagree  with  him.     When 
pork  has  been  disused  as  an  article  of  diet  for  many  years,  it  cannot  always 
be  resumed  with  impunity.     In  cases  in  which    the  powers  of    life  have 
beoome  enfeebled  by  age,   the  susceptibility  of    the  system  to  poisons  is 
increased ;  thus  aged  persons  may  be  killed  by  comparatively  small  doses  of 
ftnenic  and  opium.     Cases  of  acquired  idiosyncrasy  are  very  rare ;  it  appears 
to  be,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  a  congenital  condition.      There  are, 
however,  certain  diseases  which  appear  to  confer  a  power  of  supporting  large 
and  even  poisonous  doses  of  some  substances.     Very  large  doses  of  opium 
have  been  taken  without  producing  dangerous  imnptoms  by  persons  labouring 
Qiuler  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.     This  condition  is  called  tolerance.     It  has 
been  also  witnessed  m  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  reference  to  the  use  of  anti- 
monial  medicines. 

Classification  of  Poisons. — Poisons  have  been  divided  into  three  classes, 
looording  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system;  namely,  Irritants,  Narcotics, 
and  Nabcotioo-ireitants.  This  clasmfication  is  a  modification  of  that 
originally  proposed  by  Orfila.  The  Narcotics  and  Narcotico-irritants  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  constituting  one  laige  class,  the  Neurotics,  as  their 
^)ecial  action  is  to  affect  directly  one  or  more  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
I  The  Neurotic  poisons  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  Cerebral,  Spinal,  and 
Cerebro-^pinal,  according  to  whether  the  poisonous  substance  affects  directly 
the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  both  of  these  organs. 

Irritants. — The  irritants  are  possessed  of  these  common  characters.  When 
taken  in  ordinary  doses,  they  occasion  speedily  violent  vomiting  and  purging. 
The  symptoms  are  either  accompanied  or  followed  by  pain  in  the  stomach 
ftod  bowels.  The  peculiar  effects  of  the  poison  are  manifested  chiefly  on 
these  organs,  which,  as  their  name  implies,  they  irritate  and  inflame.  Many 
nibfltances  belonging  to  this  class  of  poisons  possess  corrosive  properties ;  such 
IB  the  strong  minertd  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  bromine,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
others.  These,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  are  commonly  accompanied  by  an 
acrid  or  burning  taste,  extending  from  the  mouth  down  the  gullet  to  the 
itomach.  Some  irritants  do  not  possess  any  corrosive  action — of  which  we 
have  examples  in  arsenic,  the  poisonous  salts  of  barium,  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
cantfaarides ;  these  are  often  called  pure  irritants.  They  exert  no  destructive 
chenucal  action  on  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  they  simply 
irritate  and  inflame  them. 

Diferettce  between  corrosive  and  irritant  Poisons, — ^As  a  result  of  the  action 
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of  corrosive  poisons,  symptomB  are  commonly  maniftsted  immediat^y,  be- 
cause mere  contact  produces  the  destruction  of  a  part.  In  the  action  of  the 
purely  irritant  poisons,  the  symptoms  are  generally  more  slowly  manifested, 
rarely  showing  themselves  until  at  least  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  swallowing  the  substance.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  diis 
remark ;  for  sometimes  irritants  act  speedily,  though  rarely  with  the  rapidity 
of  corrosive  poisons.  It  is  important  in  a  practical  view,  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  an  unknown  case,  the  poison  which  a  person  requiring  immediate  treat- 
ment may  have  swallowed,  is  irritant  or  corrosive.  This  may  .be  commonly 
determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  the  symptoms  appeared  a&er 
the  suspected  substance  was  taken.  We  may  thus  often  easily  distinguish 
between  a  case  of  poisoning  from  arsenic  and  one  from  corrosive  sublimate. 
There  is  also  another  point  which  may  be  noticed.  As  the  corrosive  substance 
exerts  a  decidedly  chemical  action,  an  examination  of  the-  mouth  and  throat 
may  enable  us  in  some  cases  to  solve  the  question. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  many  irritant  poisons  which  have 
no  corrosive  properties,  but  every  corrosive  may  act  as  an  irritant.  Thus  the 
action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  that  of  an  irritant  poison,  as,  while  it  destroys 
some  parts  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  irritates  and  inBames 
others.  So  again  most  corrosive  poisons  may  lose  their  corrosive  properties 
by  dilution  with  water,  and  then  they  act  simply  as  irritants.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  mineral  acids,  and  bromine.  In  some  iufltances,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  an  irritant  poison  possesses  corrosive  properties  or  not.  Thus  oxalic 
acid  acts  immediately,  and  blanches  and  softens  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  decided  marks  of  chemical 
corrosion  produced  by  it  in  the  stomach  or  viscera.  Irritant  poisons,  for  the 
most  part,  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
Non-inetaLlic  and  Metallic  irritants.  There  are  a  few  derived  from,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  these,  if  we  except  cantharides,  are  noft 
often  employed  criminally.  Some  of  the  gases  likewise  belong  to  the  dass  of 
irritant  poisons. 

Neubotics. — ^Neurotic  poisons  act  i:^n  the  nervous  system,  and  their  opera. 
tion  is  confined  chiefly  to  the*  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Either  immediately 
or  some  time  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  patient  suffers  frooi 
head-ache,  giddiness,  numbness,  paralysis,  stupor,  and  in  some  instances  con- 
vulsions. They  have  not  an  acrid  burning  taste  like  the  corrosive  uritantB ; 
and  they  rarely  give  rise  to  vomiting  or  purging.  When  these  symptoms 
follow  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  effect  may  be  generally 
ascribed  either  to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  the 
mechanical  effect  on  the  stomach  thereby  produced,  or  to  the  poison  being 
combined  with  some  irritating  substance,  such  as  alcohol.  The  pure  narcotics^  or 
Cerebral  poisons^  are  not  found  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-defined  boundary  thus  apparently  existing  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  poisons,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  substanoea 
arranged  in  each  class  always  act  in  the  manner  indicated.  Some  irritants 
have  been  observed  to  affect  the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow,  and  this  may  be 
either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  consequence  of  their  action.  Arsenic  and 
oxalic  acid,  although  classed  as  irritants,  have  in  sc»ne  instances  given  rise  to 
symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  narcotic  poisoning;  namely,  coma^ 
paralysis,  and  tetanic  convulsions.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  whic^ 
occurred  to  Dr.  Morehead,  of  Bombay,  the  symptoms  of  narcotism  were  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  was  believed  at  first  the  man  had  taken  a  nar- 
cotic. ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  1055.)  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic  in  which  there  was  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  purging,  during  the  eight  days  that  the  deceased  survived.     On  the  otha 
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hand,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  doee  of  opium,  there  was  an  absence 
of  the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  others 
resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning — ^namely,  pain  and  vomiting.  Thus, 
then,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the  symptoms 
are  always  clearly  indicative  of  the  kind  of  poison  taken.  The  narcotic  or 
cerebral  poisons  are  few  in  number,  and  belong  to  the  v^etable  kingdom. 
Some  of  the  poisonous  gases  and  vapours  possess  a  narcotic  action* 

Narcotico'irritants.  (Spinal  and  Gerehrth-spinal  Poisons.) — Poisons  be- 
longing to  this  class  have,  as  the  name  implies,  a  compound  action.  They 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  variable  periods  after 
they  have  been  swallowed,  they  give  rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  like  irri- 
tants ;  and  sooner  or  later  produce  stupor,  coma,  paralysis  and  convtdsions, 
owing  to  their  effects  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  the  state  of 
vegetables,  as  leaves,  seeds,  or  roots,  they  possess  the  property,  like  irritants, 
of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  familiar  examples 
we  may  point  to  nux  vomica,  monkshood,  hemlock,  and  poisonous  mushrooms. 
This  class  of  poisons  is  very  numerous,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  well- 
hiown  vegetable  substances ;  but  they  rarely  form  a  subject  of  diflGiculty  to  a 
medical  practitioner.  The  fact  of  the  symptoms  occurring  after  a  meal  at 
which  some  suspicious  v^etables  may  have  been  eaten,  coupled  with  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms  themselves,  will  conmionly  indicate  the  class  to  which 
the  poison  belong^  Some  of  these  poisons  have  a  hot  acrid  taste ;  others, 
like  aconite  or  monkshood,  produce  a  sense  of  numbness  or  tingling,  while 
others  again  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  as  nux  vomica,  strychnia,  veratria 
and  picrotoxia.     Strychnia  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure  spinal  poison. 


CHAPTER   11. 

OlDESrCE  OF  POISONIVO  IN  THE  LIVING  SUBJECT — ^ACTION  OF  POISONS  INCREASED 
OB  DIMINISHED  BT  DISEASE — STlfPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOOD  OR  MEDICINE — 
SEVERAL  PERSONS  ATTACKED  SIMULTANEOUSLY — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  DETECTION 
OF  POISON   IN   THE   FOOD. 

r 

I  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  limng  subject. 
I  To  the  practitioner  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  poisoning  is  of  great  importance, 
i  u  by  mistaking  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison  for  those  arising  from 
i  nattual  disease,  he  may  omit  to  employ  the  remedial  measures  which  have 
I  been  found  eflScacious  in  coimteracting  its  effects,  and  thus  lead  to  the  certain 
!  death  of  the  patient.  To  a  medical  jurist  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms famishes  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning,  in  those  cases  in  which  persons 
I  are  chaiged  with  the  malicious  and  unlawful  administration  of  poison.  The 
8)ntnptoms  produced  during  life,  constitute  also  an  important  part  of  the  evi- 
dence in  those  instances  in  which  a  poison  proves  fatal.  At  present,  however, 
we  will  suppose  the  case  to  be,  that  poison  has  been  taken  and  the  patient 
suryiyes.  Most  toxicological  writers  have  laid  down  certain  characters 
whereby  it  is  said  B3nnptoins  of  poisoning  may  be  disting^uished  from  those  of 
disease. 

1.  In  paisoningj  the  symptoma  appear  suddenly,  while  the  person  is  in 
health, — It  is  the  common  character  of  most  poisons,  when  taken  in  the  large 
doses  in  which  they  are  usually  administered  with  criminal  intent,  to  produce 
serious  symptoms,  either  inunediately  or  within  a  very  short  period  after  they 
have  heea  swaUowed.  Their  operation,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be 
suqwndedy  and  then  manifest  itself  after  an  indefinite  interval ;  although  this 
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was  formerly  a  matter  of  uniyersal  belief,  and  gave  rise  to  many  absurd 
accounts  of  what  was  termed  alow  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  nicotina,  prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  the 
salts  of  strychnia,  appear  inmiediately,  or  generally  within  a  very  few  minntes 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  In  an  exceptional  case,  in  which  the 
dose  of  prussic  acid  was  small,  and  insufficient  to  produce  death,  the  poisoii 
was  supposed  by  the  patient  not  to  have  begun  to  act  until  after  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  minutes.  ('  Eid.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.'  vol.  59,  p.  72.)  The  symp- 
toms caused  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  and,  indeed,  by  all  poisons  gene- 
rally, are  commonly  manifested  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  It  is  rare 
that  the  appearance  of  symptoms  is  protracted  for  two  hours,  except  under 
certain  peculiar  states  of  the  system.  It  is  said  that  some  neurotic  poisons, 
such  as  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  may  remain  in  the  stomach  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  without  giving  rise  to  aymptoms ;  and  this  is  also  affirmed 
to  be  the  case  with  some  animal  irritants,  such  as  decayed  meat ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Peddie  that  mushrooms 
have  produced  symptoms  in  half  an  hour ;  and  a  case  has  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  in  which  the  symptoms  from  noxious  animal  food  caine  on 
within  as  short  a  time  after  the  meal,  as  is  conmionly  observed  in  irritant 
poisoning  by  mineral  substances.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  phoaphorufly  no 
symptoms  have  occurred  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 

Influence  of  dieecue. — ^A  dieeaaed  state  of  the  body  may  render  a  persoin 
comparatively  unsusceptible  of  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  while  in  other 
instances  it  may  increase  their  action,  and  render  them  fatal  in  small  doses. 
In  dysentery  and  tetanus  a  person  may  take,  without  being  materially  ailected, 
a  quantity  of  opium  sufficient  to  kill  an  adult  in  average  health.  In  mania, 
cholera,  hysteria,  and  delirium  tremens,  large  doses  of  opium  may  be  borne 
with  comparative  impunity.  In  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  a  woman  set.  29,  took 
for  six  days,  three  grains  of  strychnia  daily  without  injurious  consequences 
— ^the  dose  having  been  gradually  raised  (*  Gaz.  Med.'  Mai  1845) ;  while  one 
grain  of  strychnia  is  conmionly  regarded  as  a  fatal  dose  to  a  healthy  adult. 
In  a  case  of  tetanus,  Dupuytren  gave  as  much  as  two  ounces  of  opium  at  a 
dose  (60  grammes),  without  serious  consequences.  (Flandin,  '  Traits  dos 
Poisons,'  vol.  1,  p.  231.)  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  persons  afiected  with 
tetanus  are  not  easily  salivated  by  mercury.  This  morbid  state  appears 
to  create  the  power  of  resisting  the  ordinary  ef!ects  of  poisons.  (*  Colles^s 
Lectures,'  vol.  1,  p.  77.)  The  efiect  of  certain  diseases  of  the  nervoiis 
Bystem,  as  well  as  of  habit,  either  in  retarding  the  appearance  of  eymptosns  or 
in  blunting  the  operation  of  a  poison,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate;  thej 
are  cases  which  can  present  no  practical  difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  system,  tha«  may  be  an 
increased  susceptibility  of  the  action  of  poison.  Thus,  in  those  persons  who 
have  a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  a  small  dose  of  opium  ma^  act  more  quickly 
and  prove  fatal.  In  a  person  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  there  would  be  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  or  other  irritants.  In  debility  from  any  cause  these  mineral  sub- 
stances would  also  act  injuriously  even  in  ordinary  doses.  Antimony  is  a 
most  powerful  depressant,  and  might,  by  its  efiect  on  the  heart,  cause  death 
by  syncope.  The  infiuence  of  disease  in  increasing  the  operation  of  poison^ 
has  been  noticed  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney  (granular  degeneration),  in  which 
small  doses  of  mercury  have  produced  severe  salivation,  leading  to  exhauatioii 
and  death.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  afiecting  aged  persons,  opium  in  ftill 
medicinal  doses,  has  been  observed  to  exert  a  poisonous  action.  The  effect  at 
the  drug  appears  to  be  intensified  by  the  disease.  This  observation  applies 
equally  to  morphia.     Chloroform  vapour  in  ordinary  quantity  has  been  found 
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to  prodnce  fatal  effects,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  latent  disease  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  this  organ.     A  i&tty  condition  of  the  muscular 
tisBue  leading  to  great  feebleneas  of  the  heart's  action,  appears  to  be  highlj 
faTourable  to  death  by  syncope,  under  the  use  of  chloroform.     A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  charges  of  malapraxis  when 
death  has  arisen  from  ordinary  or  extraordinary  doses  of  medicines,  adminis- 
tered to  persons  labouring  imder  disease.     La  such  cases  another  mode  of 
treatment  should  be  substituted,  or  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  given,  and  its 
effects  carefully  watched.     In  some  instances,  however,  full  and  large  doses 
of  powerful  drugs  have  been  recklessly  given,  and  when  a  fatal  result  has 
followed,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  to  refer  death  to  the  supposed 
disease,  of  which,  however,  sometimes  no  trace  could  be  foimd  in  the  body. 
An  experienced  physician,  well  acquainted  with  pathological  anatomy,  informs 
me  that  since  the  use  of  chloroform  has  become  general,  and  deaths  imder  its 
use  are  not  unfrequent,  a  &ttiness  and  flabbiness  of  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  heart  has  been  sought  for  and  almost  universally  found  I    The  &tal  result 
has  not  been  attributed  to  its  real  cause,  the  imprudent  or  careless  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform,  but  to  some  minute  structiural  changes  revealed  by  the 
microscope  in  the  substauce  of  the  organ  ! 

Symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  health. — S3nnptoms  of  poisoning  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  person  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  without  any 
^jparent  cause.     This  rule  is  of  course  open  to  numerous  exceptions,  be- 
cause the  person  on  whose  life  an  attempt  has  been  made,  may  be  actually 
labouring  under  disease ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  symptoms  may 
he  so  obscure  as  often  to  disarm  all  suspicion.   When  poison  is  secretly  given 
in  medicine,  a  practitioner  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived,  especially  when  the 
disease  under  which  the  person  is  labouring  is  of  an  acute  nature,  and  has 
heen  attended  b^  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal.     Several 
cues  of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  which  arsenic  was  criminally  substituted 
for  or  mixed  with  medicine,  and  given  to  persons  while  labouring  imder  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels.     We  are,  however  justified  in  saying,  witji  respect  to 
this  character  of  poisoning,  that  when  in  a  previously  healthy  pef^ion,  violent 
Tomiting  and  purging  occur  suddenly  and  without  any  assignable  cause,  such 
as  pregnancy,  disease,  or  indiscretion  in  diet,  to  account  for  them,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  suspect  that  irritant  poison  has  been  taken.     When  the 
person  is  already  labouring  under  disease,  we  must  be  especially  watchful  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  sudden  change  in  the  character  or  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  unless  such  change  can  be  easily  accounted  for  on  conunon  or 
well-known   medical  principles.     In  mosf  cases  of   criminal  poisoning  we 
ineet  with  alarming  symptoms  without  any  obvious  or  sufiicient  natural 
caoses  to  explain  them.     The  practitioner  will  of  course  be  aware  that  there 
tte  certain  diseases  which  are  liable  to  occur  suddenly  in  healthy  people, 
the  exact  cause  of  .which  may  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent;  therefore  this 
criterion  is  only  one  out  of  many  on  which  a  medical  opinion  should  be 
founded. 

2.  In  poisoning  the  symptoms  appear  soon  after  a  meal  or  soon  after  some 
Und  of  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken, — ^This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
character  of  poisoning  in  the  Hving  body.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
nu)8t  poisons  begin  to  operate  within  about  an  hour  after  they  have  been 
swallowed ;  and  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  remark,  yet  they 
occur  under  circumstances  easily  to  be  appreciated  by  a  practitioner.  Thus, 
then,  it  follows  that,  supposing  the  symptoms  imder  which  a  person  is 
labouring,  to  depend  on  poison,  ^e  substance  has  most  probably  been  swal- 
lowed, either  in  food  or  medicine,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  previously. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  poison  hag 
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not  been  introduced  by  the  mouth.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  other  oorroaiTe  liquids 
have  been  thrown  up  the  rectum  in  iojectionfl,  and  have  thus  caused  death ; 
the  external  application  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  cantharides  to 
ulcerated  surfaces  has  destroyed  life.  In  one  case,  arsenic  was  introduced 
into  the  vagina  of  a  female,  and  she  died  in  five  days  under  all  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning.  (Schneider,  ^  Ann.  der  ges.  Staataarzneikunde,^  i.  229.) 
Such  cases  are  rare,  but,  nevertheless,  the  certainty  that  they  have  occurred, 
where  their  appearance  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  shows  that  in  a 
suspicious  case  a  practitioner  should  not  deny  the  &ct  of  poisoning,  m.erely 
because  it  may  be  proved  that  the  person  could  not  have  taken  poison  in  the 
usual  way,  by  the  mouth.  Again,  persons  may  be  destroyed  by  the  vapours 
of  ether,  chloroform,  prussic  acid,  or  other  powerful  volatile  poisons,  intro- 
duced into  the  body  thGrough  the  limgs.  Such  a  mode  of  suicide,  or  murder, 
might  disarm  suspicion,  from  the  fact  of  no  noxious  material  being  found  in 
the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  circiunstances  to  have  been  such  that  these 
secret  means  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  resorted  to,  and  that  the  sub- 
stance is  one  of  those  most  commonly  selected  by  a  murderer,  such  as  arsenic, 
tartar  emetic,  oxalic  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  then  we  may  expect  that 
this  character  of  poisoning  will  be  made  evident  to  us,  and  that  something 
must  have  been  swallowed  by  the  patient  shortly  before  the  alarming  symp- 
toms appeared.    By  observations  attentively  made,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
connect  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  with  the  use  of  a  particular  article 
of  food,  and  thus  indirectly  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  criminal.     Supposing 
that  many  hours  have  passed  since  food  or  medicine  was  taken  by  the  patient^ 
without  any  effect  ensuing — it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  are  due  tu 
natural  causes  and  not  to  poison.     When  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
poisoning  speedily  follow  the  ingestion  of  food  or  medicine,. there  is,  however, 
reasonable  ground  for  suspicion ;  but  caution  should  be  observed  in  drawing 
inferences,  since  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  sometimes  present  them- 
selves.    In  the  case  of  Sir  Theodasius  BoughtoUy  who  was  poisoned  by  hie 
brother-in-law,  Donellan,  in  1781,  the  &ct  of  alarming  symptoms  coming  on 
in  two  minutes  after  the  deceased  had  swallowed  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  simple  medicinal  draught,  was  most  important  as  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.     There  is  no  doubt  that  laurel-water  had  been  substituted  for 
the  medicine  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  this  had  caused  the  symptoms  which 
preceded  death.     The  practice  of  substituting  poisonous  mixtures  for  medi- 
cinal draughts  or  powders  is  by  no  means  unusual,  although  it  might  be 
supposed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  i^finement  and  knowledge  not  commonly  to 
be  found  among  criminal  a.     Medical  practitioners  are  thus  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  the  following  case,  related  by  a  deceased  judge,  will  serve  as  a 
caution  : — An  apothecary  prepared  a  draught,  into  which  another  person  put 
poison,  intending  thereby  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  for  whom  the 
medicine  was  prescribed.     The  patient,  not  liking  the  taste  of  the  draught, 
and  thinking  there  was  something  suspicious  about  it,  sent  it  back  to  the 
apothecary,  who,  knowing  the  ingredients  of  which  he  had  composed  it,  and 
wishing  to  prove  to  his  patient  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  drank  it 
himself,  and  died  from  the  effects.    He  was  thus  the  imconscious  agent  of  his 
own  death;  and  though  the  draught  was  intended  for  another,  the  party 
who  poisoned  it  was  held  guilty  of  murder.     This  case  contains  a  warniDg  to 
medical  witnesses.    It  is  not  unusual,  on  trials  for  poisoning,  when  the  poison 
is  conveyed  through  medicine,  to  find  a  medical  witness  ofiering  to  swallow 
his  own  draught  in  a  Court  of  Law,  in  order  to  furnish  a  convincing  practical 
illustration  of  the  innocence  of  the  medicine  !     It  need  hardly  be  obserred 
that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  never  required  of  a  medical  witness.    If 
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anj  donbt  be  raised  of  the  innocent  properties  of  a  draught  or  powder,  a 
chemical  ftoaljas  of  its  contents  will  be  £u*  more  satis£actory,  and  attended 
with  no  kind  of  risk  to  the  practitioner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  resembling  those  produced 
bj  poisoning,  soon  after  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken,  may  be  a  pure 
coincidence.  In  such  a  case,  poison  is  alwajns  suspected  by  the  rulgar ;  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  to  guard  against  the  encouragement  of 
sach  a  suspicion,  until  he  has  strong  grotmds  to  believe  it  to  be  well  founded. 
No  public  retractation  or  apology  can  ever  make  amends  for  the  injury  which 
may  in  this  way  be  inflicted  on  the  reputation  of  another ;  for  those  who  hear 
the  accusation  may  never  hear  the  defence.  In  all  such  cases,  a  practitioner 
may  entertain  a  suspicion,  but,  imtil  confirmed  by  facts,  he  should  avoid 
expressing  it  or  giving  it  publicity.  When  death  is  not  a  consequence,  it  is 
difficult  to  dear  up  such  cases,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  analysis ;  but 
this,  as  we  know,  is  not  always  applicable.  If  death  ensue,  the  real  cause  is 
usually  apparent,  and  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  m  thus  often  removed  by  an 
examination  of  the  body. 

3.  In  poisoning^  wfien  several  partake  txt  the  same  time  of  the  same  food  or 
medwine  (mixed  with  poison),  all  suffer  from  similar  symptoms.-^ThiB  character 
of  poisoning  cannot  always  be  procured ;  but  it  furnishes  good  evidence  of 
the  fact  when  it  exists.  Thus,  supposing  that  after  a  meal  made  by  several 
persons  from  the  same  dish,  only  one  suffers,  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  is 
considerably  weakened.  The  poisoned  article  of  food  may  be  detected  by 
observing  whether  they  who  suffer  tmder  any  symptoms  of  poisoning,  have 
partaken  of  one  particular  solid  or  liquid  in  conmion.  In  a  case  of  accidental 
poisoning  at  a  dinner-party,  a  medical  man  who  was  present  observed  that 
those  who  suffered  had  taken  port- wine  only  :  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were 
examined,  and  f  oimd  to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  in  wine.  In  general, 
considerable  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  this  character,  because  it  is 
improbable  that  any  conmion  cause  of  disease  should  suddenly  attack  with 
violent  symptoms  of  a  similar  kind  many  healthy  persons  at  the  same 
time,  and  within  a  short  period  after  having  partaken  of  food  together.  We 
Binst  beware  of  supposing  that,  when  poison  is  really  present,  all  will  be 
attacked  with  precisely  similar  symptoms ;  because  there  are  many  circum- 
Aanoes  which  may  modify  their  natiu^  and  progress.  In  general  that  person 
who  has  partaken  most  freely  of  the  poisoned  dish  will  suffer  most  severely  ; 
but  even  this  does  not  always  follow.  There  is  a  well-known  case,  recorded 
by  Bonnet,  where,  among  several  persons  who  partook  of  a  dish  poisoned 
^th  arsenic,  they  who  had  eaten  little  and  did  not  vomit,  speedily  died ;  while 
others  who  had  partaken  largely  of  the  dish,  and  had  in  consequence  vomited 
freely,  recovered. 

It  was  just  now  remarked,  that  there  is  no  disease  resembling  poisoning 
which  is  Hkely  to  attack  several  healthy  persons  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
nme  manner.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  general  principle,  but  the 
following  case  will  show  that  mistakes  may  occasionaUy  arise  even  imder  these 
circumstances.  It  occurred  in  London,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant 
cholera  in  the  year  1832.  Four  of  the  members  of  a  &mily,  living  in  a  state 
of  great  domestic  unhappiness,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  apparently  good  health : 
Knne  time  after  the  meal,  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  were  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  evacuations  were  tinged  with 
blood,  while  the  blueness  of  the  skin,  observed  in  cases  of  malignant  cholera, 
was  absent.  Two  of  these  persons  died.  The  son,  who  was  known  to  have 
borne  ill-will  against  his  father  and  mother,  and  who  suffered  no  symptoms  on 
this  occasion,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  them.  At  the  inquest,  how- 
ever, it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  m^cal  attendant,  that  the  deceased  persons 
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had  really  died  of  maUgnant  cholera,  and  there  wb8  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
any  poison  had  been  administered  to  them.  In  this  instance  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  symptoms  res^nbling  those  of  irritant  poisoning  appeared  suddenly 
in  several  individuals  in  perfect  health,  and  shortly  after  a  meal.  We  hereby 
learn  that  the  utility  of  any  rules  for  investigating  cases  of  poisoning,  depends 
entirely  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  with  which  they  are  applied  to 
particular  cases. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  conducting  these  inquiries,  that  symptoms 
resembling  those  produced  by  irritant  poison,  may  be  sometimes  traced  to 
food.  Meat  rendered  imwholesome  by  disease  or  decay,  pork,  bacon,  sausages, 
cheese  and  bread,  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of  shell-fish,  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  even  cause  death.  Such  cases  may  be  regarded  as 
poisoning  by  animal  or  vegetable  irritants.  All  the  characters  above  described, 
as  indicative  of  poisoning,  may  .be  observed,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
opinion  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  persons  attacked  may 
have  previously  partaken  of  the  same  kind  of  food  without  inconvenienoe. 

4.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  the  food  taken  or  in  the  matters  vomited, — 
One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject,  is  the  detection 
of  poison  by  chemical  analysis,  or,  if  of  a  vegetable  nature,  by  a  microsoopical 
examination,  either  in  the  food  taken  by  the  person  labouring  under  its  efiecta, 
or  in  the  matters  vomited,  or,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  urine. 
The  evidence  is  of  course  more  satisfactory  when  the  poison  is  detected  in  the 
n:iatters  vomited  or  in  the  urine,  than  in  the  food ;  because  this  will  show 
that  it  has  really  been  taken,  and  it  will  readily  account  for  the  symptoms.  If 
the  vomited  matters  have  been  thrown  away,  we  must  examine  the  food  of 
which  the  patient  may  have  partaken.  Should  the  results  in  both  cases  be 
negative,  and  no  trace  of  poison  be  found  in  the  urine,  it  is  probable  that  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  disease. 

In  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  in  a  living  subject,  a  medical  jurisl 
must  remember,  that  poisoning  is  sometimes  feigned,  and  at  others  imputed. 
It  is  easy  for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into  food,  as  well  as  to  introduce 
it  into  the  matters  vomited  or  discharged  from  the  bowels,  and  to  accuse 
another  of  having  administered  it.     There  are  few  of  these  accusers  who  go 
so  far  as  to  swallow  poison  imder  such  circumstances,  as  there  is  a  great 
dread  of  poisonous  substances  among  criminals;    and  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent,  that  it  woidd  require  a  person  well  versed  in  toxicology    to 
feign  a  series  of  symptoms  which  would  impose  upon  a  practitioner  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject.     In  short,  the  d^culty  reduces  itself  to  this : — 
What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  chemical  detection  of  poison  in  food  ? 
All  that  a  medical  man  can  say  is,  whether  poison  is  or  is  not  present  in  a 
particular  article  of  food :  he  must  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  law  to 
develope  the  alleged  attempt  at  administration.      If   the  poison  has  he&i 
actually  administered  or  taken,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  person 
had  suffered  horn  the  usual  symptoms.      The  absence  of  these  symptoms 
would  be  a  strong  fact  against  the  alleged  administration.     The  detection  of 
poison  in  the  matters  vomited,  affords  no  decisive  proof  that  it  has  been 
swallowed,  except   imder  two   circumstances: — 1.  When  the  accuser   has 
previously  laboured  imder  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  in  whic^  case 
there  can  be  no  feigning,  and  the  question  of  imputation  is  a  matter  to  be 
established  by  general  evidence.     2.  When  the  matters  are  actually  vomited 
into  a  clean  vessel  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendant  himself,  or  of 
some  person  on  whose  testimony  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed.     The  detec- 
tion of  absorbed  poison  in  the  urine  or  saliva,  furnishes  a  clear  proof  that 
poison  has  bee^  ts&en,  that  it  has  passed  into  the  blood,  and  has  been  subse- 
quently eliminated  by  the  kidneys  or  the  salivary  organs* 
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CHAPTER  12. 

OK  THE  EVIDEirCE  OF  POISONING  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY  —  PERIOD  AT  WHICH 
POISOKS  PROVE  FATAL  —  CHRONIC  POISONINO  —  APPEARANCES  PRODUCED  BT 
THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  POISONS  —  REDNESS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  BIEMBRANE 
MISTAKEN  FOR  INFLAMMATION  —  ULCERATION  AND  CORROSION  —  SOFTENING  — 
PERFORATION  OF  THE   STOMACH  FROM  POISON  AND  DISEASE. 

SuPFOSiNO  that  the  person  is  dead,  and  we  are  required  to  determine  whether 
the  caae  is  one  of  poisoning  or  not,  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour 
to  ascertain  all  the  particuJars  which  have  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter, 
as  indicative  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the  deceased  have 
died  from  poison,  the  circumstances  of  the  attack,  and  the  symptoms  pre- 
ceding death,  ought  to  correspond  with  the  characters  akeadj  described ;  and 
in  these  investigations,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  rule  : — There 
is  no  one  symptom  or  pathological  condition  which  is  peculiar  to  poisoning ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  probably  no  disease  which  presents  all  those 
characters  which  are  met  with  in  a  special  case  of  poisoning.  The  additional 
erideiice  to  be  derived  from  the  death  of  a  person,  may  be  considered  under 
the  foUowing  heads : — 

1.  The  time  at  which  death  takes  place  ajfer  the  first  occurrence  of 
symptoms. — This  question  requires  examination,  because  the  more  common 
poisons,  when  taken  in  fatal  doses,  generally  cause  death  within   definite 
periods  of  time.     By  an  attention  to  this  pomt,  we  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  enabled  to  negative  a  charge  of  poisoning,  and  in  others  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  kind  of  poison  which  has  been  taken.     In  a  Court  of  Law  a  medical 
practitioner  is  often  required  to  state  the  usual  period  of  time  within  which 
poisons  prove  fatal.    It  is  to  be  observed  that,  not  only  do  poisons  differ  from 
each  other  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  same  substance,  according  to  the  form 
or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  may  differ  in  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 
A  large  dose  of  prussic  acid,  i,e,  from  half  an  oimce  to  an  ounce,  may  destroy 
life  in  less  than  two  minutes.     In  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  sub- 
stance a  person  dies,  i,e.  all  signs  of  life  have  commonly  ceased  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes :  if  he  survives  half  an  hour,  there  is  some  hope  of  recovery. 
In  the  case  of  seven  epileptics,  accidentally  poisoned  by  a  similar  dose  of  this 
acid  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  first  died  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  seventh  survived  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     Oxalic  acid,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  common  poisons,  when  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce 
.  to  an  ounce,  may  destroy  life  in  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour :  if  the  poison 
it  not  perfectly  dissolved  when  swallowed,  it  is  a  longer  time  in  proving 
CataL     The  strong  mineral  acids  in  poisonous  doses,  destroy  life  in  about 
eighteen  or  twenly-four  hours.     Arsenic  imder  the  form  of  arsenious  acid 
(white  arsenic),  operates  fatally  in  from  eighteen  hours  to  three  or  four  days. 
It  has,  however,  in  more  than  one  instance,  killed  a  person  in  two  hours. 
Opium,  either  as  a  solid  or  in  the  form  of  laudanimi,  commonly  proves 
filial  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours ;  but  it  has  been  known  in  several  instances, 
to  destroy  life  in  less  than  three  hours :  they  who  survive  the  effects  of  this 
poison  for  twelve  hours,  are  considered  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 
This  must  be  understood  to  be  merely  a  statement  of  the  average  results,  as 
nearly  as  we  are  warranted  in  giving  an  opinion ;  but  the  medical  jurist  will 
of  course  be  aware  that  the  &tal  period  may  be  protracted  or  shortened,  ac- 
cording to  all  those  circumstances  which  have  been  elsewhere  stated  to  affect 
the  actkm  of  poitons. 
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There  are  Yarious  forms  which  this  question  may  assame.      It  may  be 
said  that  the  death  of  a  person,  alleged  to  have  taken  poison,  has  occurred 
too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  poisoning.     The  following 
case  will  serve  as  an  illustration :  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Eussell  was 
tried  and  convicted  at  the  Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  in  1826,  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic.     The  poison  was  detected  in 
the  stomach ;  but  the  fact  of  poisoning  was  disputed  by  some  medical  wit- 
nesses for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  deceased  had  died  three  hours 
after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  poison  could  have  been  administered  to  him. 
The  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  others  was  cited  to  show  that,  according 
to  their  experience,  they  had  never  known  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  to 
have  proved  fatal  in  less  than  seven  hours.   This  may  be  admitted,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  sufficient  authority  on  the  other  side  to  establish  that 
some  cases  had  actually  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four  hours.     So  far  as  this 
objection  was  concerned,  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted.     In  reference 
to  the  medical  question  raised  at  this  trial,  I  may  observe  that  two  distinct 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  individuals  died  certainly  within  two  hours 
after  taking  arsenic ;  and  several  instances  have  been  reported,  in  which  death 
has  taken  place  in  &om  three  to  four  hours  after  the  administration  of  this 
poison.     It  seems  extraordinary  in  the  present  day,  that  any  attempt  shotdd 
have  been  made  by  a  professional  man  to  negative  a  charge  of  criminal  poison- 
ing upon  so  weak  a  groimd  as  this ;  but  this  opinion  was  expressed  many  years 
ago,  when  the  facts  connected  with  poisoning  were  but  little  known.      It  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  so  far  as  we  know,  to  prevent  arsenic  from 
destroying  life  in  an  hour,  or  even  within  a  shorter  period.     A  case  will  be 
hereinafter  related,  in  which  death  took  place  irom  arsenic  probably  within 
twenty  minutes.  These  matters  can  be  settled  only  by  a  careful  observation  of 
numerous  cases,  and  not  by  any  a  priori  reasoning,  or  by  a  limited  individual 
experience. 

In  all  instances  of  sudden  death  there  is  generally  a  strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  suspect  poisoning.  They  do  not  consider  that 
persons  may  die  a  natural  death  suddenly^  as  well  as  slowly ;  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  death  may  really  take  place  slowly,  and  yet  be  due  to 
poison.  This  prejudice  continually  gives  rise  to  the  most  unfounded  sus- 
picions of,  poisoning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  to  cases  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning  being  frequently  mistaken  for  natural  disease.  One  of  the  means 
recommended  for  distinguishing  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy  or  disease 
of  the  heart,  is  the  diiTerence  in  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place. 
Thus,  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  heart  may  prove  fatal  either  instantly  or 
within  an  hour.  The  only  poisons  likely  to  operate  with  such  fatal  rapidity, 
are  prussic  acid  or  nicotina.  Poisoning  by  opium  is  commonly  protracted  for 
five  or  six  hours.  This  poison  has  never  been  known  to  destroy  life  instan- 
taneously, or  within  a  few  minutes.  Thus,  then,  it  may  happen  that  death 
will  occur  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it  impossible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  attribute  it  to  narcotic  poison. 

Chronic  poisoning, — ^When  a  poison  destroys  life  rapidly,  it  is  called  a  case 
of  acute  poisoning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic  form,  t.e.  in  which 
death  takes  place  slowly.     Chronic  poisoning  is  a  subject  which  has  of  late 
frequently  required  medico-legal  investigation.     Most  poisons,  when  their 
effects  are  not  rapidly  manifested  owing  either  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose 
or  to  timely  treatment,  are  capable  of  slowly  imdermining  the  powers  of  life, 
and  killing  the  patient  by  producing  emaciation  and  exhaustion.     This  ii 
sometimes  observed  in  the  action  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  but  it  has  been  remarked  also  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
mineTal  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.    Death  is  here  an  indirect  consequence; — 
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in  poisoning  by  the  acids  or  alkalies,  either  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  induced, 
or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  destroyed,  and  the  process  of 
digestion  impaired,  a  condition  which  leads  to  exhaustion  and  death.  The 
time  at  which  these  indirect  effects  may  prove  £ital,  is  of  course  liable  to 
rary.  A  person  has  been  known  to  die  from  a  stricture  of  the  gullet,  brought 
on  by  sulphuric  acid,  eleven  months  after  the  poison  was  swallowed ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instances  may  occur  of  a  still  more  protracted  nature. 
In  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  there  is  sometimes  great  difficidty  in  assigning 
death  exclusiyely  to  the  original  action  of  the  poison,  since  the  habits  of  life 
of  the  person,  a  tendency  to  disease,  and  other  circimistanoes,  may  have  con- 
curred either  to  accelerate  or  produce  a  fatal  result.  To  connect  a  stricture  of 
the  gullet  proving  fatal,  with  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  a  mineral  acid,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  this  disease  before  the  acid 
was  administered :  that  the  symptoms  appeared  soon  after  the  first  effects  of  the 
poison  went  off:  that  these  symptoms  continued  to  become  aggravated  until  the 
time  of  death,  and  lastly  that  there  was  no  other  cause  to  which  death  could  with 
any  probability  be  referred.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  secondary 
fatal  effects  of  any  poison,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  salivation  occasionally 
induced  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  exhaustion  and  depression  which  are 
caused  by  tartarized  antimony,  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
these  substances  have  passed  away. 

Several  caJses  have  come  before  our  tribunals,  in  which  the  facts  connected 
with  this  form  of  poisoning  were  of  some  importance.  I  allude  to  those  of 
Mias  Blandi/,  tried  at  O^Eord,  in  1752,  for  the  murder  of  her  father  by 
arsenic ;  and  of  a  woman  named  Butterfieldy  tried  at  Croydon  in  1775,  for 
the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Scawen,  by  administering  corrosive  sublimate.  Among 
cases  of  recent  occurrence,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mrs.  Wooler  {Reg,  v. 
WboleTy  Durham  Winter  Assizes,  1855),  in  which  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  the  deceased  had  been  imder  the  influence  of  arsenic,  administered 
at  intervals  in  repeated  doses,  for  a  period  of  about  seven  weeks  before  her 
death.  She  died  from  exhaustion  and  the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison. 
In  three  other  cases  tartarized  antimony  was  the  poison  selected.  It  was 
given  in  repeated  doses,  over  different  periods,  and  caused  death,  by  the 
specific  effects  of  poisoning  in  a  chronic  form.  1.  The  case  of  Ann  Maimer. 
('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October  1857.)  2.  The  case  of  M'Mullen  (Liver- 
pool Summer  Assizes,  1856),  in  which  a  woman  was  tried  and  convicted  for 
causing  the  death  of  her  husband ;  and  3rd,  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Hardman 
(Lancaster  Summer  Assizes,  1857),  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  In  most  cases,  murderers  destroy  life  by  administering 
poison  in  large  doses ;  but  in  the  instances  referred  to,  small  doses  were  given 
at  intervals,  a  fact  which,  in  some  of  them,  led  to  a  medical  doubt  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  case  of  Isabella  Banks  {Reg,  v.  Stnethurst,  Central 
Criminal  Court,  August,  1859)  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  of  medical  opinion  respect- 
ing the  cause  of  death.  Drs.  Julius  and  Bird,  who  attended  the  deceased 
throughout  her  illness  of  about  a  month's  duration,  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  and  my- 
self^ referred  the  symptoms  and  cause  of  death  to  chronic  poisoning  by  anti- 
mony and  arsenic,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  antimony  was  distinctly 
found  by  Dr.  Odling  and  myself  in  the  intestines  after  death.  Arsenic  was  also 
found  in  an  evacuation  passed  by  the  deceased  three  days  before  her  death.  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith,  Dr.  Richi^dson,  and  others,  who  did  not  see  the  deceased,  ignor- 
ing the  existence  of  antimony  in  the  body,  referred  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances partly  to  pregnancy,  and  partly  to  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  dysentery. 
The  jury  found  the  accused  guilty,  but  upon  the  medical  doubt  thus  raised 
in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  the  accused  was  subsequently 

discharged. 
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A  sLmikr  question  arose  in  Eeg.  t.  Winalow.  (Liverpool  Autumn  Aaozes, 
1860).  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mrs.  James  by  ad- 
ministering  to  her  small  doses  of  antimony.  The  suspicions  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who 
attended  deceased,  were  excited  by  the  mtermittent  and  yiolent  nature  of  the 
vomiting,  as  well  as  by  the  extreme  depression.  Antimony  was  found  in  the 
urine  and  feces  by  Dr.  Edwards;  and,  after  death,  this  substance  was  dis- 
covered, in  small  quantity,  in  the  viscera,  by  Dr.  Edvrards,  the  late  Dr.  Miller, 
and  myself.  The  deceased  was  at  the  time  labouring  under  malignant  disease 
of  the  C89cum,  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  antimony  had  accelerated  her  death. 
The  jury  acquitted  the  accused.  The  examination  of  the  bodies  of  the  sister  of 
deceased,  as  weU  as  of  two  other  members  of  the  family,  led  to  the  diacoveiy  of 
antimony  also  in  small  quantity,  in  the  viscera  of  each ;  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  preceding  death,  as  well  as  the  general  healthiness  of  the  organs, 
no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  medical  witnesses  that  all  these  persons,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony  administered 
at  intervals  in  small  doses.  The  law  could  not  fix  the  perpetration  of  these 
four  murders  upon  any  person,  and  three  would  have  wholly  escaped  public 
notice,  but  for  the  death  of  Mrs.  James  some  months  after  tne  bodies  of  the 
others  had  been  buried  under  medical  certificates  setting  forth  natural  causes 
of  death  I  A  set  of  cases  somewhat  similar  has  been  recently  brought  to 
light  by  certain  inquests  on  exhumed  bodies  at  Bilston  in  Staffordshire 
(December,  1871).  Three  children  in  a  family  died  at  different  times,  under 
similar  symptoms.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  found  antimony  in  two  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  body  of  a  third  child  was  exhumed  after  two  months*  burial, 
and  antimony  was  aho  found  in  it.  It  appears  that  this  child  died  on 
October  10,  and  its  death  was  registered  on  the  ISth  of  that  month  as 
death  from  '  asthenia,*  and  '  gastric  fever  *  '  six  days !  *  They  all  received 
medical  attendance,  and  their  names  it  is  stated  were  entered  m  some  burial 
club! 

The  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  these,  suggests  grave  reflections  on  ^e 
insecurity  of  life,  when  poison  is  used  with  i^U  and  cunning,  and  they  de- 
monstrate the  inefficiency  of  the  present  system  of  registering  causes  of  death. 
The  editor  of  the  Law  Magazine  has  said,  in  commenting  upon  the 
Smethurst  case,  ^  All  that  is  requisite  for  future  mimlerers  by  poison  to  do, 
is  to  use  small  doses,  combine  the  use  of  various  destructive  drugs,  and 
subpoena  the  proper  medical  witnesses  for  the  defence.*  ('  Law  Magazine, 
Nov.  1869,  p.  145.) 

These  cases  show  that  medical  men  in  signing  certificates,  do  not  sufficiently 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  fatal  illness,  or  the  cause  of  death  (see  ^  Lancet,* 
1870,  vol.  i.  p.  841) :  but  this  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  an  easy  remedy. 
The  public  have  much  more  to  dread  in  the  fact  that,  even  in  plain  cases 
of  poisoning,  some  physicians  of  experience  and  repute  have  been  unable  to 
discriminate  the  symptoms  from  those  of  natural  disease.  Thus,  in  the  noto- 
rious case  of  William  Faltnery  one  physician  who  appeared  for  the  defence, 
affirmed  that  the  symptoms  imder  which  Ck>ok  died  were  those  of  angina 
pectoris;  while  another  physician,  also  employed  for  the  defence,  assigned 
death  to  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complications !  The  witnesses  came  forward 
as  experts  to  maintain  these  views,  and  to  induce  the  Court  and  jury,  as  well 
as  the  public,  to  adopt  one  or  the  other.  In  reference  to  the  death  of  ^fia 
Palmer^  which  was  caused  by  doses  of  antimony,  the  solid  sulphide  of  thii 
metal  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  while  the  metal  itself  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  tissues,  a  respectable  physician,  with  only  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  she  had 
died  from  an  attack  of  common  cholera  I  If  these  gentlemen  bad  bees 
called  in  to  attend  these  two  victims  of  secret  poisoning  while  livings  it  is 
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qnite  obvious  that  they  would  have  had  no  suspiciDn  of  poiBomngy  and  that 
they  would  have  respectively  certified  that  death  was  caiised  in  the  one  case 
by  angina  pectoris  or  epilepsy,  and  in  the  other  by  cholera.  They  would 
thus  have  eflEectually  screened,  under  erroneous  m^cal  certifiGates,  the  acts 
of  a  man  who  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest  criminal 
of  the  age.  If  physicians  of  some  standing  and  professed  experts,  can  thus 
overlook  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning,  it  is  not  surprisiog  that  general  medical 
practitioners,  who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  toxico- 
logy,  should  fall  into  the  error  of  granting  erroneous  medical  certificates,  and 
of  certifying  that  death  from  arsenic  or  opium  was  due  to  cholera,  convul- 
dona,  or  apoplexy  1 

The  characters  of  chronic  poisoning  have  of  late  years  acquired  a  special 
interest  for  the  medical  jurist.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  them  which  no 
accuracy  of  observation  or  judgment  can  surmount.  The  poison  or  poisons, 
if  found  in  the  dead  body  at  all,  must  necessarily  exist  iq  fractional  parts  of 
a  grain.  This  abne  will  be  sizfficient  to  create  a  doubt  whether  death  has 
been  caused  by  the  poison,  although  it  is  quite  consistent  with  medical  ex- 
perience that  a  person  may  die  from  chronic  poisoning,  and  little  or  none  of 
the  poison  be  found  in  the  body  after  death.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  James  {Beg. 
T.  WiruUno),  not  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  was  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  :  in  the  case  of  Isabella  Banks  (Eeg^  v.  Smetburst), 
the  quantity  was  greater  than  this,  but  less  than  a  grain  altogether ;  while  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Feters^  of  .Yeovil,  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  none 
was  found  in  the  body,  although  this  chemist  had  extracted  a  quantity  of 
antimony  as  sulphide  from  the  urine  of  deceased,  in  less  than  nine  days 
before  her  death  I  In  this  case  Dr»  Garland  had  also  found  antimony  in  the 
evacuations  during  life,  and  had  referred  the  intermittent  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  from  which  deceased  had  suffered,  to  the  secret  use  of 
this  mineral.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  deceased  had  died  from  dis- 
ease and  that  death  was  accelerated  by  some  irritant.  Q  Lancet,'  August  4th, 
1860,  p.  119.)  On  some  recent  trials  for  poisoning  it  has  been  a  contested 
scientific  question,  whether  a  person  can  die  from  poison  and  no  trace  of  the 
poison  remain  in  the  body.  The  late  Mr.  Herapath^s  evidence  in  Mrs.  Peters' 
case  not  only  now  proves  the  affirmative,  but  goes  to  show  that  antimony 
may  act  fatally  and  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  system  in  about  a  week. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  25,  Sept.  15^  and  29,  1860,  pp.  190,  271,  317.) 

2.  Evidence  from  appearances  in  the  body. — One  of  tiie  chief  means  of 
determining  whether  a  person  has  died  from  poison,  is  an  examination  of  the 
body  after  death.  In  relation  to  external  appearances,  there  are  none  which 
ore  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  upon  which  we  can  safely  rely.  It  was 
lormeriy  supposed  that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  poisoned,  putrefied 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  others  who  had  died  from  natural  disease ;  and 
evidenoe  fcr  or  against  poisoning  was  at  one  thna  derived  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  body.  This  is  now  known  to  be  an  error :  the  bodies  of 
persons  poisoned  ore  not  more  rapidly  decomposed,  ccBteris  paribus^  than  those 
of  others  who  have  died  a  sudden  and  violent  death  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Irritant  poisons  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  they 
irritate,  inflame,  and  corrode.  We  may  likewise  meet  with  all  the  conse- 
quences of  inflammation,  such  as  softening,  thickenings  ulceration,  per&nration, 
or  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  viscera  are  thickened,  at  other  times 
thinned  and.  softened,  by  the  action  of  an  irritant. 

Heurtftie  {Cerebral  and  Spinal)  poisons  do  not  commonly  leave  any  well- 
■ksrked  appearances  in  the  body.  The  stomach  and  intestines  present  no 
unnatural  changes..  There  may  be  greater  or  Less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of 
the  bnin  and  ipinal  maxrow,  as  well  as  of  their  membranes ;  but  even  this  is 
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often  80  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  unless  attention  be  particularlj  directed  to 
these  organs.     Effusion  of  blood  is  rarely  found. 

The  NarcoticO'irritant  or  Cerebrospinal  poisons  may  affect  either  the  brain 
or  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  commonly  all  these  parts  according  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  action. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  both  Irritants  and  Neurotics  may 
destroy  life  without  leaving  any  appreciable  changes  in  the  body.  To  such 
cases  as  these,  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  do  not  apply.  The  proofs  of 
poisoning  must,  in  such  exceptional  cases,  be  procured  entirely  from  other 
sources.  Any  evidence  derivable  from  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a  person 
poisoned,  will  be  imperfect  unless  we  are  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
analogous  changes  often  met  with  as  the  results  of  ordinary  disease.  Th^e 
are  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  are 
redness,  ulceration,  softening,  and  perforation.  Each  of  these  conditions  may 
depend  upon  disease,  as  well  as  upon  the  action  of  irritant  poisons. 

Redness, — It  is  a  main  character  of  the  irritants  to  produce,  as  a  result  of 
inflammation,  redness  of  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines.  This  redness,  when  first  seen,  is  usually  of  a  deep  crimaon 
colour,  becoming  brighter  by  exposure  to  air.  It  may  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  mucous  membrane :  at  other  times  it  is  seen  in  patches,  dots,  or  lines 
(strifiB),  spread  irregularly  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  at  the  smaller,  but  more  commonly  at  the  larger  end  of  this  organ, 
and  again  we  occasionally  find  the  folds  or  prominences  only  of  the  mucous 
membrane  presenting  this  red  or  inflamed  appearance.  Bednessof  the  mucous 
membrane  may,  however,  be  due  to  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  as  a  result  of 
disease ;  and  in  order  to  assign  the  true  cause  of  the  inflammation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  an  account  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  or  some  chemical 
proof  of  the  existence  of  irritant  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  pale  and 
white,  or  nearly  so,  except  during  digestion,  when  it  is  slightly  reddened; 
and  some  observers  have  remarked  that  a  slight  redness  has  often  remained  in 
the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  performance  of  the  digestive 
process.  When  in  contact  with  the  spleen  or  liver,  after  death,  the  stomach 
is  apt  to  acquire  a  deep  livid  colour  from  the  transudation  of  blood ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  bowels  acquire  a  somewhat  similar  colour  from  the 
gravitation  of  blood  which  always  takes  place  after  death.  None  of  these 
appearances  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  redness  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  not  dependent  on  the  action 
of  poison  or  on  any  easily  assignable  cause.  These  cases,  owing  to  their 
being  so  little  known,  and  involved  in  much  obscurity,  deserve  the  attention 
of  a  medical  jurist,  since  the  appearances  closely  resemble  those  produced  by 
irritant  poison.  A  person  may  die  without  suffering  from  any  symptoms  of 
disordered  stomach ;  but  on  an  inspection  of  the  body,  a  general  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  will  be  found,  not  distinguishable  from 
the  redness  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  arsenical  poisoning.  Several  cases 
of  this  kind  have  occurred  at  Guy*s  Hospital :  and  drawings  which  have  heea. 
made  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  stomach,  axe  preserved  in  the 
Museum  collection. 

The  redness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
is  so  speedily  altered  by  putrefaction,  when  circumstances  are  favourable  to 
this  process,  as  frequently  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  witness  to  speak  with 
any  certainty  upon  its  cause.  Putrefactive  infiltration  from  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  adjacent  viscera  and  muscles,  will  give  a  leddiah-coloured 
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appearance  to  a  stomacb  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition.  Great  dispute 
has  arisen  respecting  the  length  of  time  during  which  redness  of  the 
stomach  produced  by  an  irritant,  will  be  recognizable  and  easily  distinguishable 
from  putrefactive  changes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  certain  rule  can  be 
laid  down  on  the  subject :  it  must  be  left  to  the  knowledge  and  discretion  of 
the  witness.  I  have  distinctly  seen  the  well-marked  appearances  of  inflam- 
mation produced  by  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  in  an  exhumed 
body  twenty-eight  days  after  interment  {Beg.  y.  Jennings,  Berks  Lent  Ass. 
1M5) ;  and  in  another  instance,  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  coroner 
for  Essex,  in  August,  1846,  the  reddened  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  was  plainly  perceptible  on  removing  a  layer  of 
arsenic,  nineteen  months  after  interment.  (See  on  this  question,  a  case  of 
stwpected  poisoning  by  Orfila,  *Annales  d'Hyg.*  1889,  1,  127.)  If,  how- 
erer,  there  should  be  a  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  cause  of  redness,  and 
no  poison  is  detected,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  this  appearance  as 
evidence  of  poisoning. 

Ulceration^ — ^In  irritant  poisoning,  the  stomach  is  occasionally  found  ul- 
cerated :  but  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  occurrence.    In  such  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  in  smaU  distinct  circular  patches,  under  the 
edges  of  which  the  poison  (arsenic)  may  be  found.    Ulceration  of  the  stomach 
is  a  more  conunon  result  of  disease,  than  of  the  action  of  poison.     As  a  con- 
sequence of  disease,  it  is  very  insidious,  going  on  often  for  weeks  together, 
without  giving  any  indications  of  its  existence,  except  perhaps  slight  gastric 
disturbance  with  occasional  nausea,  vomiting  and  loss  of  appetite.     In  this 
case,  the  ulceration  is  conmionly  seen  in  smaU  circumscribed  patches.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  a  means  of  distinction,  that  idceration  has  never  been 
known  to  take  place  from  arsenic  or  any  irritant  poison,  imtil  symptoms 
indicative  of  irritant  poisoning  have  occurred.   In  idceration  from  disease,  the 
mucous  membrane  is-  commonly  only  reddened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vlcer.    In  ulceration  from  poison,  the  redness  is  generally  diffused  over  other 
parts  of  the  stomach,  as  weU  as  over  the  duodenimi  and  small  intestines.     A 
case,  however,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  in  which,  with  a 
anall  circular  patch  of  ulceration  near  the  cardiac  opening,  the  whole  mucous 
membrane  was  red  and  injected ;  but  this  singular  condition  of  the  stomach, 
so  closely  resembling  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation  during  life.    The  history  of  a  case  pre- 
vious to  death  will  thus  commonly  enable  us  to  determine  to  what  cause  the 
ulceration  found,  may  be  due.     Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  ulceration 
from  corrosion.     Ulceration  is  a  vital  process :  the  substance  of  a  part  is  re- 
moTed  by  the  absorbents  as  a  simple  result  of  inflammation.     Corrosion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  chemical  action ; — the  parts  are  removed  by  the  imme- 
diate contact  of  the  poison :  they  are  decomposed :  their  vitality  is  destroyed, 
and  they  combine  with  the  corrosive  matter  itself.     Ulceration  requires  time 
for  its  establishment,  while  corrosion  is  either  an  instantaneous  or  a  very 
npid  effect. 

Softening. — ^The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  not  unfrequently  found  so  soft  as 
to  yield  and  break  down  imder  very  slight  pressure ;  and  this  may  be  the 
result  either  of  poisoning,  of  some  spontaneous  morbid  change  in  its  structure 
dnring  life,  or  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  As  this 
condition  of  the  stomach,  when  caused  by  poison,  is  produced  by  those  sub- 
stances only  which  possess  corrosive  properties,  it  follows  that  in  such  cases, 
traces  of  their  action  will  be  perceived  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.  In 
Kiftening  from  disease,  the  change  will  be  confined  to  the  stomach  alone,  and 
It  is  commonly  found  only  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end  of  the  organ.  When 
■oftening  is  really  caused  by  an  irritant  poison,  it  is  generally  attended  by 
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other  Btriking  and  tinambigaoiiB  marks  of  its  operation.  8oft«nmg  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  common  character  of  poisoning :  it  is  onlj  an  occasional  appear* 
ance.  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  oon- 
siderablj  hardened  by  sulphnric  acid.  Softening  can  never  be  inferred  to 
have  proceeded  &om  poison,  unless  other  well-marked  changes  are  present,  or 
unless  the  poison  is  discovered  in  the  softened  parts.  The  stomachs  of  infants 
have  been  frequently  found  softened  from  natural  causes :  such  cases  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  poisoning,  since  the  history  of  them  during  life,  tbe  want  of 
other  appearances  indicative  of  poisoning,  and  the  total  absenoe  of  poison 
from  the  viscera,  would  prevent  such  a  suspicion  from  being  entertained. 

Perforation, — ^The  stomach  may  become  perforated,  either  as  a  result  q< 
poisoning  or  disease. 

Perforation  from  /yotAontn^.— This  may  arise : — 1,  from  corrosion ;  2,  from 
idceration.  The  perforation  by  corrosion  is  by  far  the  most  common  variety 
of  perforation  from  poisoning.  It  is  occasionally  witnessed  when  the  strong 
mineral  acids  have  been  taken,  especially  sulphuric  acid : — the  stomacb,  in 
such  cases,  is  blackened  and  extensively  destroyed,  the  aperture  is  large, 
the  edges  are  rough  and  irregular,  and  the  coats  are  easily  lacerated,  llie 
acid  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  may  be  readily  detected  there  by  d&emical 
analysis.  The  perforation  from  ulceration^  caused  by  irritant  poison  (arsenic), 
is  but  little  known.  There  are  but  few  instances  on  record.  In  a  great 
number  of  poisoned  subjects  examined  during  many  years  past  at  Guy*s 
Hospital,  not  a  single  case  has  occurred.  It  must,  then,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
rare  appearance  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning. 

Perforation  from  disease, — This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  condition. 
Many  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  reported  elsewhere,     ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.  No.  8.)  It  is  invariably  hilal  when  it  proceeds  so  far  that  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  escape  into  the  abdomen ;  but  sometimes  the  stomach  becomes  glued 
to  the  pancreas  or  other  organs  during  the  ulcerative  process,  and  then  the  per-* 
son  may  recover.     Several  instances  of  this  kind  of  adhesion  hare  been  met 
with  in  inspections.  The  symptoms  from  perforation  commonly  attack  a  perBon 
suddenly,  while  i^)parentiy  enjoying  perfect  health.     Hence  these  cases  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  those  of  irritant  poisoning.    The  principal  facts  ob- 
served with  regard  to  this  formidable  disease  are  the  following :  1.  It  Qft«a 
attacks  young  women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  years  of  age.     2.  The 
preceding  illness  is  extremely  slight ;    sometimes  there  is  merely  loss    of 
appetite,  or  a  capricious  appetite  with  uneasiness  after  eating.     3.  Theatta^ 
commences  with  a  sudden  and  most  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  generally 
soon  after  a  meal.    In  irritant  poisoning  the  pain  usually  comes  on  gradually, 
and  slowly  increases  in  severity.    4.  Vomiting,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  commonly 
slight,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  swallowed.     There  is  no  purging : 
the  bowels  are  generally  constipated.     In  irritant  poisoning  the  vomiting  is 
usually  severe,  and  purging  seldom  absent.     5.  The  person  dies  commonly  in 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours :  this  is  also  the  average  period  of  death 
in  the  most  conmion  form  of  irritant  poisoning,  i,e,  by  arsenic ;  but  in  no  case 
yet  recorded  has  arsenic  caused  perforation  of  the  stoxoach  within  twenty-four 
hours;  and  it  appears  probable  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
such  an  effect  could  be  produced  by  this  or  any  irritant.     6.  In  perforadm 
from  disease,  the  symptcHus  and  death  are  clearly  referable  to  peritonitis.     7. 
As  a  result  of  disease,  the  aperture  is  commonly  of  an  oval  or  rounded  fonn, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  or  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  tiie 
stomach,  and  the  edges  are  smooth.     The  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  is 
often  blackened,  and  the  aperture  itself  is  funnel-shaped  from  witiiin  outward^ 
ue,  tiie  mucous  coat  is  the  most  removed,  and  the  outer  or  peritoneal  coat,  ths 
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least.  The  ooate  ol  the  stomach,  rotmd  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  are  usually 
thickened  for  some  distance ;  and  when  cut  they  haye  almost  a  cartUaginous 
hardneBs.  These  characters  of  the  aperture  will  not  alone  indicate  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  poisoning  or  disease ;  but  the  absence  of  poison  &om  the 
stomach,  with  the  want  of  other  characteristic  marks  of  irritant  poisoning, 
would  enable  us  to  say  that  disease  was  the  cause.  Besides,  the  history  of  the 
case  during  life  would  materially  assist  us  in  our  judgment.  The  great  risk  in 
all  theee  cases  is,  that  the  effects  of  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  poison- 
ing ;  for  we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  a  perforation  caused  by  irritant  poison 
ioT  the  result  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  well-marked  oifierences  above 
described,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  cases  of  imputed  poisoning  where 
death  has  really  occurred  from  peritonitis  fi)llowing  perforation  from  disease. 
I  have  been  required  to  examine  seyeral  cases  of  this  kind:  one  of  them 
wiD  be  found  elsewhere  recorded.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,*  Oct.  1850, 
p.  226.)  In  another,  the  body  was  exhumed  after  several  months'  burial,  and 
the  stomach  was  found  perforated  from  disease  in  the  usual  situation. 

SpofUanecua  or  Gelatinized  perforation, — The  stomach  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  a  spontaneous  change  by  which  its  coats  are  softened,  and  they  give 
way  genendly  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end.  As  the  efiusion  of  the  contents 
of  the  organ  in  such  a  case  never  give  rise  to  peritoneal  inflammation,  and 
no  symptoms  occur  prior  to  death  to  indicate  the  existence  of  so  extensive  a 
destruction  of  parts,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  change  in  the  dead  body,  and  the 
eoftts  oi  the  8t(»nach  are  supposed  to  undergo  a  process  of  solution  or  diges- 
taoa.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  other  viscera  being  sometimes  softened.  My 
eoUeague,  Dr.  Wilks,  who  for  many  years  conducted  the  inspections  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  informs  me  that  this  post-mortem  or  cadaveric  perforation  of  the 
stomach  is  so  rare  a  condition,  that  it  is  not  met  with  once  in  five  himdred 
oases.  In  two  cases  in  which  it  was  observed,  one  patient  had  died  from 
albuminuria  and  the  other  from  head  affection;  but  in  neither  of  these 
could  there  be  found  any  peculiarities  regarding  their  food,  the  time  of  the 
last  meal,  or  the  state  of  the  bodies,  to  account  for  the  spontaneous  destruc- 
tion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  (For  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Budd,  see '  Med.  Gaz.' vol.  39,  p.  895.)  In  January*  1845, 1  met  with  an  instance 
of  this  perforation  in  a  child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  It  was 
seized  with  convulsions,  became  insensible,  and  died  twenty-three  hours 
afterwards.  After  death,  the  greater  end  of  the  stomach  was  found  destroyed 
to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  and  the  edges  were  softened  and  blackened. 
There  was  no  food  in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  had  passed  into  the  organ 
for  thirty-two  hours  before  death  I  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  ascribe 
death  to  the  perforation,  or  the  perforation  to  poison.  (For  a  full  account 
of  this  case,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  36,  p.  32.)  An  inspection  of  the  body,  with  a 
general  Instory  of  the  case,  will  commonly  suffice  to  remove  any  doubt  in 
forming  an  opinion  whether  the  extensive  destruction  so  conmionly  met  with, 
has  or  has  not  arisen  from  poison.  Thus,  in  a  cadaveric  perforation,  the 
aperture  is  generally  situated  in  that  part  of  the  stcxnach  which  lies  to  the 
hit  oi.  the  ca^rdia ;  it  is  very  large,  of  an  irr^ular  form,  and  ragged  and  pulpy 
at  the  edges,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  scraped.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  found  inflamed.  There  is  occasionally  slight 
redness,  with  dark  brown  or  almost  black  lines  (strise)  in  and  near  the  dis- 
•Qlved  coats,  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  It  can  only  be  confounded  with 
perforation  by  the  action  of  corrosives ;  but  the  well-marked  symptoms  during 
life,  and  the  detection  of  the  substance  after  death,  together  with  the  changes 
in  the  throat  and  gullet,  willjat  once  indicate  the  perforation  prodt|ced  by  corro- 
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SLve  poison.  A  case  of  extensive  perforation  of  the  stomach,  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids,  has  been  reported  bj  Dr.  Barnes*  (See 
*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  298.) 


CHAPTER    13. 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  INVESTIGATING  A  CASE  OF  POISONING — ^THE  INSPECnOK 
OF  THE  BODY — THE  EXHUMATION  OF  BODIES IDENTITT  OF  SUBSTANCES PRESER- 
VATION OF  ARTICLES  FOR  ANALYSIS — USE  OF  NOTES — ^MEDICO-LEGAL  REPORTS. 

When  a  practitioner  is  called  to  a  case  of  poisoning,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  to  what  points  he  ought  to  give  his  attention.  It  is  very  proper 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  him  to  save  life  when  the  individual  is 
living;  but  while  engaged  in  one  duty,  it  is  also  in  his  power  to  perform 
another,  supposing  the  caae  to  be  one  of  suspected  criminal  poisoning,  namely, 
to  note  down  many  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  detect  the  perpetrator 
of  a  crime.  There  is  no  person  so  well  fitted  to  observe  these  points  as  a 
medical  man ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  many  facts  important  as 
evidence  are  often  overlooked.  The  necessity  for  observing  and  recording 
them  is  not  perhaps  generally  known.  A  medical  man  need  not  make  him* 
self  officious  on  such  occasions,  but  he  would  be  unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  society,  if  he  did  not  aid  the  course  of  justice  by  extending  Ids 
scientific  knowleage  to  the  detection  of  crime.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  medical  profession  that  the  crime  of  murder  by  poisoning,  a  form,  of 
death  from  which  no  caution  or  foresight  can  protect  a  person,  is  so  frequently 
brought  to  light,  by  the  announcement  of  suspicious  facts  of  a  medical  nature 
to  magistrates  and  coroners ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  highest  compliments 
have  been  passed  by  judges  on  medical  practitioners  who  have  been  thus  indi- 
rectly the  means  of  bringing  atrocious  criminals  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  points  which  demand  the 
attention  of  a  medical  jurist  in  all  cases  of  susp^sted  poisoning:  1«  With 
respect  to 

Symptoms. 

1.  The  time  of  their  occurrence, — their  nature.  2.  The  exact  period  at 
which  they  were  observed  to  take  place  after  a  meal,  or  after  food  or  medicine 
had  been  taken.  3.  The  order  of  their  occurrence.  4.  Whether  there  was 
any  remission  or  intermission  in  their  progress,  or  whether  they  continued  to 
become  more  and  more  aggravated  imtil  death.  5.  Whether  the  patient  had 
laboured  under  any  previous  illness.  6.  Whether  the  symptoms  were  obs^-red 
to  recur  more  violently  after  a  particular  meal,  or  after  any  particular  kind  of 
food  or  medicine.  7.  Whether  the  patient  has  vomited : — ^the  vomited 
matters,  if  any  (especiallv  thoee^rs^  ejected),  should  be  procured :  their  odour, 
colour,  and  acid  or  alkalme  reaction  noted,  as  well  as  their  quantity.  8.  If 
none  be  procurable,  and  the  vomiting  has  taken  place  on  the  dress,  rumitorey 
or  floor  of  a  room — ^then  a  portion  of  the  clothing,  sheet,  or  carpet,  may  be 
cut  and  reserved  for  analysis; — if  the  vomiting  has  occurred  on  a  deal 
floor,  a  portion  of  the  wood  may  be  scraped  or  cut  out : — or  if  on  a  stone 
pavement,  then  a  clean  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  distilled  water  may  be  used 
to  remove  any  traces  of  the  substance.     Some  years  since,  an  imimal  ^ms 
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poieoned  with  arsenic.  None  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach) 
but  it  was  eaflily  found  in  a  portion  of  deal  floor,  rendered  humid  by  the 
fiquid  matters  which  the  animal  had  vomited  during  the  night.  The  vessel 
in  which  vomited  matters  have  been  contained  will  often  furnish  valuable 
eridence,  since  heavy  mineral  poisons  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  adhere  to  the 
sides.  9.  Endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable  nature  of  the  food  or  medicine 
last  taken,  and  the  exact  time  at  which  it  was  taken.  10.  Ascertain 
the  nature  of  all  the  different  articles  of  food  used  at  a  meal.  11.  Any  sus* 
pected  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  the  vomited  matters,  should  be  sealed  up  as 
soon  as  possible  in  a  clean  glass- vessel,  labelled,  dated,  and  reserved  for  analysis. 
12.  Note  down,  in  their  own  words,  all  explanations  voluntarily  made  by  parties 
present,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  suspected  poisoning.  13. 
Whether  more  than  one  person  partook  of  the  food  or  medicine : — if  so, 
whether  all  these  persons  were  affected,  and  how  ?  14.  Whether  the  same 
kind  of  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken  before  by  the  patient  or  other  persons 
without  ill  effects  following.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  note  down — 15.  The  exact  time  of  death, 
if  known,  and  thus  determine  how  long  a  period  the  person  has  survived  after 
baying  heen  first  attacked  with  the  suspicious  symptoms.  16.  Observe  the 
attitude  and  position  of  the  body.  17.  Observe  the  state  of  the  dress.  18. 
Obeerve  all  surrounding  objects.  Any  bottles,  paper-packets,  weapons,  or 
•pilled  liquids  lying  about  should  be  collected  and  preserved.  19.  Collect  any 
Tomited  matters*  near  the  deceased.  Observe  whether  vomiting  has  taken 
place  in  the  recumbent  position  or  not.  If  the  person  has  vomited  in.  the 
erect  or  sitting  posture,  the  &ont  of  the  dress  will  commonly  be  f  oimd  covered 
with  the  vomit^  matters. 

Inspection  of  the  Bodt. 

20.  Note  the  external  appearance  of  the  body,  whether  the  surface  is  livid 
or  pallid.  21.  Note  the  state  of  the  coimtenance.  22.  Note  all  marks  of 
liolence  on  the  person,  or  discomposure  of  the  dress,  marks  of  blood,  &c. 
23.  Obeerre  the  presence  or  absence  of  warmth  or  coldness  in  the  legs, 
tnns,  abdomen,  mouth,  or  armpits.  24.  The  presence  of  rigidity  or  cadaveric 
5^Min  in  the  body.  To  give  any  value  to  the  two  last-mentioned  characters, 
It  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  floor  on  which 
the  body  is  lying— whether  the  body  be  clothed  or  naked,  young  or  old,  fat 
or  emaciated.  These  conditions  create  a  difference,  in  respect  to  the  cooling 
of  the  body  and  the  access  of  rigidity.  25.  If  found  dead — ^When  was  the 
deceased  last  seen  living,  or  known  to  have  been  alive?  26.  Note  all 
drctunstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  suicide  or  murder.  27.  The  time 
*^  death  at  which  the  inspection  is  made.  28.  Observe  the  state  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  If  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  found  inflamed,  the  seat 
of  inflammation  should  be  exactly  specified;  also  all  marks  of  softening, 
vloeration,  eflusion  of  blood,  corrosion,  or  perforation.  The  stomach  should 
be  removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  vessel,  ligatures  being  applied  to  the  two 
c&da.  If  cut  open  for  examination  at  this  period,  this  should  be  performed  in 
i  clean  dish,  and  with  such  care  that  none  of  the  contents  are  lost  or  are 
Allowed  to  mix  with  the  contents  of  the  intestines.  29.  The  fluids  of  the 
■tonuich,  if  this  organ  is  opened  during  the  inspection,  should  be  collected  in 
I  clean  graduated  vessel : — notice'a,  the  quantity ;  b,  the  odour  tried  by  several 
(wraons ;  c,  the  colour ;  d,  acid  or  alkaline  reaction ;  e,  presence  of  blood,  mucus, 
or  bile ;  f,  presence  of  imdigested  food ;  and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe, 
^  the  presence  of  fiirinaceous  matters  (bread)  would  be  indicated  by  the 
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addition  of  iodine  wster,  if  the  contents  were  not  alkAline— <if  fat,  by  beat; 
g^  other  special  characters.  80.  The  contents  of  the  dnodeniun  should  be 
separately  collected,  ligatures  being  applied  to  it.  31.  Observe  the  state  of 
the  laige  intestines,  especiaUy  the  rectum,  and  note  the  condition  of  their 
contents.  The  discoTery  of  hardened  fsMses  in  the  rectum  would  prove  that 
purging  had  not  existed  recently  before  death.  In  one  case  which  I  waa 
required  to  examine,  this  became  a  question  of  considerable  importiance. 
32.  The  state  of  the  windpipe,  throat,  and  gullet,  whether  there  9xe  in  these 
parts  any  foreign  substances,  or  marks  of  inflammation  and  ooiTosion.  This 
is  of  essential  importance,  as  it  throws  a  light  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
poison  swallowed  was  irritant  or  corrosive,  and  whether  it  had  or  bad  not  a 
local  chemical  action.  It  also  removes  any  doubt  which  might  arise  reipeet- 
ing  death  by  suffocation  from  mechanical  causes.  33.  The  state  of  tbe  limgB 
and  heart ;  all  morbid  changes  noted.  34.  The  state  of  the  brain  and  ^imal 
marrow.  35.  The  condition  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  genital  organs  should 
be  examined,  as  poison  has  been  sometimes  introduced  into  the  system  by  the 
vagina.  36.  The  liver  with  the  gall  bhidder  shotdd  be  removed  for  a  chemical 
examination.  37.  The  urinary  bladder,  with  any  fluid  contained  in  it^  should 
be  removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  jar. 

Such  are  the  points  to  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  8U^>ect6d 
poisoning,  a  medical  jurist  should  attend.  By  means  of  these  data,  noted 
according  to  the  particular  case  to  which  they  are  adapted,  he  will  in  genenl 
be  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  death,  aod 
the  actual  means  by  which  death  was  brought  about.  He  may  thereby  have 
it  in  his  power  also  to  point  out  the  dish  or  article  of  food  which  bad  con- 
tained the  poison,  if  the  case  be  one  of  poisoning ;  and  to  throw  light  la^im 
any  disput^  question  of  suicide  or  murder  in  relation  to  the  deoeased. 
Many  cases  of  poisoning  are  rendered  obscure,  owing  to  these  points  not 
having  been  attended  to  in  the  first  instance. 

I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the 
mode  of  performing  an  inspection.  This  the  practitioner  will  have  acquired 
during  his  study  of  anatomy :  and  the  only  essential  points  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  are,  1.  To  examine  all  the  important  organs  for  marks  of  natunl 
disease :  and  2.  To  note  down  any  unusual  pathological  appearances,  or  ab- 
normjal  deviations ;  although  they  may  at  the  time  appear  to  have  no  bearii^ 
on  the  question  of  poisoning.  It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  on  these  oocasioDS, 
that  the  body  is  inspected,  not  merely  to  show  that  the  person  has  died  frcni 
poison,  but  to  prove  that  he  has  not  died  from  any  natural  coxae.  Medical 
practitioners  commonly  give  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  first  point; 
while  lawyers,  who  defend  accused  parties,  very  properly  direct  a  most  search- 
ing examination  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  t.  e.  the  healthy  or  unhealthy 
state  of  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life,  and  with  which  the  poison 
has  not  probably  come  in  contact.  The  usual  causes  of  sudden  death  have 
their  seats  commonly  in  the  brain,  the  heart  and  its  great  vessels,  or  in  the 
lungs.  Marks  of  effusion  of  blood,  congestion,  inflammation,  suppccratioD, 
or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  should  be  sought  for  and 
accurately  noted,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  visceas.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  that  an  examination  of  the  spinal  marrow  sfaouH  be 
made.  If  the  cause  of  death  be  obscure  after  the  general  examination  of  the 
body,  there  is  good  reason  for  inspecting  the  condition  of  this  organ. 

Kxhumalion  of  Bodies. — Sometimes  the  inspection  of  a  body  is  required  to 
be  made  long  after  interment.  So  long  as  the  coffin  remains  entire,  there  mqr 
be  the  expectation  of  discovering  certain  kinds  of  mineral  poiaon  in  the  organs; 
but  decomposition  may  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  pathokgieal 
evidence.     The  inspection  in  such  cases  is  commonly  confined  to  the  abdomiDsl 
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TisoenL  !nie  stomach  is  often  found  so  thinned  and  collapsed,  that  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  walls  appear  to  form  only  one  coat.  This  organ  should  be 
remoTed  with  the  duodenum,  and  ligatures  should  be  applied  to  each.  The 
liTer  and  the  spleen  should  aJso  be  remoyed,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  neces« 
Buj,  be  separately  analyzed.  If  poison  is  not  found  in  one  or  more  of  these 
ptrta,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  discoyered  in  the  body.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  portion  of  earth  immediately  aboye  and  below  the  coffin  should 
be  remoyed  for  analysis,  as  it  may  contain  arsenic ;  but  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  mmeoessary  piece  of  refinement  when  the  coffin  is  entire,  or  when  the 
ibdominal  parietes  still  coyer  the  yiscera.  If  decomposition  has  so  &r  adyanced 
M  to  haye  led  to  an  admixture  of  earth  with  the  yisoera,  and  the  poison  is 
found  in  minute  quantity  in  the  tissues  only,  the  source  of  the  poison  may  be 
r^girded  as  doubtfuL  The  body  of  a  deceased  person,  when  exhumed,  should 
be  identified  by  some  friend  or  relatiye,  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  ex- 
unmer.  In  one  case  of  murder  by  poison,  the  eyidence  almost  failed,  owing 
to  this  precaution  not  haying  been  ti^en. 

It  is  important  that  the  yiscera  taken  from  a  body  which  has  been  long  in 
the  graye  should  be  sealed  up  immediately.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  metal,  nor  with  any  surface  except  that  of  clean  glass, 
porcelain,  or  wood.  It  has  been  reconunended  that  they  should  be  washed 
iritb  chloride  of  lime,  or  placed  in  alcohol ;  but  this  is  decidedly  improper : 
ihe  use  of  any  preseryatiye  chemical  liquid  would  not  only  embarrass  the 
fotnre  analysis,  but  would  render  a  specisi  examination  of  an  xmused  portion 
of  the  liquid  necessary,  the  identity  oi  which  would  haye  to  be  imequiyocally 
Mtablifihed.  Preseryation  from  air  in  clean  glass  yessehs,  with  well-fitted 
corki,  coyered  with  skin,  or,  what  is  still  better,  sheet-caoutchouc,  is  all  that 
11  required  in  practice.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  a  small  quantity 
of  chloroform.  The  yapour  of  this  liqidd  is  diffused  through  the  yessel  and 
tends  to  retard  putrefaction.  The  contents  of  a  stomach,  consisting  of  blood 
and  mucus,  haye  thue  been  preseryed  in  an  unchanged  state  for  seyeral 
months. 

Idektitt  of  Substances.  \ 

It  is  necessary  to  obserye,  that  all  legal  authorities  rigorously  insist  upon 
proof  being  adduced  of  the  identity  of  the  yomited  matters  or  other  liquids 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  deceased  person,  when  poisoning  is  suspected. 
Boppoeing  that  during  the  examination,  the  stomach  and  yiscera  are  remoyed  ^ 

from  the  body,  they  should  neyer  be  placed  on  any  sur&ce,  or  in  any  yessel, 
imtil  we  haye  first  ascertained  that  die  surface  or  yessel  is  perfectly  clean,  \ 

If  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  counsel  for  the  ^ 

defence  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  whether  the  poisonous 
sabstance  might  not  haye  been  accidentally  present  in  the  yessel  used.  This 
*»ay  be  regarded  as  a  yery  remote  presimiption ;  but,  neyerthetess,  it  is  upon 
technical  objections  of  this  kind  that  acquittals  foUow,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  presumptions  of  guilt.  This  is  a  question  for  which  eyery  medical 
witness  should  be  prepared,  whether  he  is  giying  his  eyidence  at  a  coroner's 
inquest,  or  in  a  Court  of  Law.  Many  might  feel  disposed  to  regard  matters  of 
this  kind  as  inyolying  unnecessary  nicety  and  care,  but  if  they  are  neglected 
it  is  possible  that  a  case  nmy  be  at  once  stopped :  so  that  the  care  subsequently 
bestowed  upon  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  labour  thrown  away.  Eyi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  was  once  re- 
jected at  a  trial  for  murder,  because  they  had  been  hastily  thrown  into  a 
jsr  borrowed  from  a  neighbouring  grocer's  shop ;  and  it  could  not  be  satis- 
f^ctorily  proyed  that  the  jar  was  clean  and  entirdy  free  from  traces  of  poison 
(in  which  the  grocer  dealt)  when  used  for  this  purpose.     When  the  life  of  a 
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human  being  is  at  stake,  as  in  a  charge  of  murder  bj  poisoning,  the  slightest 
doubt  is  always  very  properly  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

Not  only  must  clean  vessels  be  used  for  receiving  any  liquid  destined  for 
subsequent  chemical  analysis,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  identity  of  a 
substance  is  preserved,  or  the  most  correct  analyras  afterwardB  made  will  be 
inadmissible  as  evidence.  The  suspected  substance,  when  once  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  medical  man,  shotdd  never  be  let  out  of  his  sight  or  custody.  It 
should  be  kept  sealed  under  his  private  seal,  and  locked  up  while  in  his 
possession,  in  a  closet  to  which  no  other  person  can  have  access.  If  he  has  onoe 
let  the  article  out  of  his  hands,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
several  other  persons,  then  he  complicates  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  by 
rendering  it  indispensable  for  these  persons  to  state  under  what  circumstances  it 
was  placed  while  in  their  possession.  The  exposure  of  a  suspected  substance 
on  a  table,  or  in  a  closet  or  room  to  which  manjr  have  access,  may  be  fatal  to  its 
identity ;  for  the  chemical  evidence,  so  important  in  a  criminal  investigation, 
will  probably  be  altogether  rejected  by  the  CJourt.  A  case  was  tried  on  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  in  which  an  analysis  of  certain  matters  vomited  by  a  person 
poisoned  with  arsenic,  was  not  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  becauEe 
the  medical  man  had  left  them  in  the  custody  of  two  women ;  and  these  women 
had  allowed  the  vessel  containing  the  suspected  liquid  (which  was  proved 
to  contain  arsenic)  to  be  exposed  in  a  room  open  to  the  access  of  many  per- 
sons. In  another  case,  tried  at  the  Old  BaUey  Sessions  in  1835,  the  analysis 
of  some  suspected  liquids  was  not  allowed  in  evidence,  because  the  practitioner, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  and  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
analysing  them,  had  sent  them  up  to  town  by  a  carrier  to  be  examined  by  a 
London  chemist.  If  closely  sealed  by  a  private  seal,  and  this  is  observed  by 
the  receiver  to  be  imbroken,  before  he  proceeds  to  an  analysis,  this  mode  of 
transmission  will  not  probably  be  objected  to.  When  any  article  {e^,  a 
stomach  or  other  organ)  is  reserved  for  analysis,  care  should  be  taken  to 
attach  immediately  to  it,  or  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  a  parchment  or  wooden 
label,  upon  which  is  plainly  written,  in  ink,  the  name  of  the  deceased  and 
the  date  of  removal,  including  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  This  is 
especially  necessary  when  there  are  two  or  more  articles  for  analysis.  I 
have  known  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution. 

Preserving  articles  for  analysis. — ^In  removing  viscera  or  liquids  from  the 
body,  and  reserving  them  for  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  certain  pre- 
cautions.  A  clean  vessel  with  a  wide  mouth  should  be  selected ;  it  should  be 
only  suiEciently  large  to  hold  the  organ  or  liquid  (the  less  air  remaining  in  it 
the  better) ;  it  should  be  secured  by  a  closely-fitting  clean  cork,  covered  with 
fine  skin  or  bladder.  Another  piece  of  skin  should  then  be  tied  over  the 
mouth,  or,  for  this,  sheet-caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage.  It  should  lastly  be  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  a  layer  of  white 
leather.  In  this  way  any  loss  by  evaporation  or  decomposition  is  prevented, 
and  the  viscera  may  be  preserved  (in  a  cool  place)  for  some  time.  If  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  be  too  wide  for  a  cork,  the  other  articles  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Paper  only  should  not  be  used  :  I  have  known  the  appearances 
after  death  of  the  viscera  of  an  infant,  suspected  to  have  died  from  poison, 
entirely  destroyed  by  drying,  from  the  evaporation  which  took  place  through 
the  layers  of  paper  with  which  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  contained,  was 
covered.  The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  matters  are 
likely  to  come  out  in  evidence ;  and  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well.  For  reasons  already  stated,  antiseptic  chemical  compoimds  should 
not  be  used.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  to  the  viscera 
will,  without  complicating  the  analysis,  tend  to  preserve  them. 
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The  articles  tised  for  the  preservation  of  viscera  shoxdd  be  in  all  cases 
gcrupuloualj  examined.     Some  kinds  of  calico  are  dressed  with  arsenic  and 
starch  paste,  and  many  kinds  of  wrapping-paper  as  well  as  wall-papers  are 
strongly  impr^nated  with  this  poison.    An  observation  made  by  Mr.  Aickin, 
of  fiel&st,  shows  that  this  is  not  an  unnecessary  caution.     This  gentleman 
was  engaged  in  examining  the  body  of  a  child,  in  order  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death.    The  organs  were  healthy,  and  as  no  sufficient  cause  presented 
itself,  he  removed  the  stomach,  with  a  view  of  making  an  analysis  of  its 
contents.    He  was  suddenly  called  away ;  and,  to  preserve  the  stomach,  he 
wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper  (used  for  papering  rooms),  placing  it  on  the 
tmcoloured  side,  and  he  locked  it  in  a  closet  until  the  following  day.   Assisted 
by  a  friend,  he  then  analysed  the  contents,  and  found  a  trace  of  morphia  with 
a  large  quantity  of  arsenic.     As  the  symptoms  from  which  the  child  had 
suffered  were  not  those  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  there  were  no  appear- 
ances of  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  body,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  extraneous  cause  to  account  for  its  presence.     He 
examined  a  portion  of  the  wall-paper  in  which  the  stomach  had  been  wrapped, 
and  then  found  that  that  part  of  it  which  was  coloured  yellow  was  tinted 
with  sulphide  of  arsenic  or  orpiment !     It  was  therefore  evident,  as  orpiment 
contains  white  arsenic,  that  the  stomach  and  its  contents  had  imbibed  a  por- 
tion of  the  poison  during  the  night.     (*  Lancet,'  June  23,  1855,  p.  632.) 
This  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the   presence  of  arsenic,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  false  charge  of  murder.     Nearly 
all  wall-papers,  having  any  tinge  of  green  or  golden  yellow  in  them,  contain 
arsenic,  and  this  arsenic  spreads  by  imbibition  to  other  parts  of  the  paper  not 
so  tinted.     It  woidd,  of  course,  be  proper  to  avoid  in  all  cases  the  use  of  any 
wrapper  having  upon  it  mineral  colours  of  any  description.     Mr.  Aickin's 
case  shows  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  danger  of  trusting  to  chemical 
malysis  alone.     Unless  we  look  to  physiology  and  pathology,  a  most  erro- 
neous opinion  may  be  expressed. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  in  ochreous  deposits 
or  soils.    It  is  thus  occasionally  present  in  the  soil  of  cemeteries,  but  in  an 
insoluble  form.     Even  in  the  fur  deposited  in  tea-kettles,  in  which  there  is 
generally  some  oxide  of  iron,  arsenic  has  been  found  in  an  insoluble  form. 
I  From  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  crust  or  fur  of  a  vessel  used  for  boiling 
I  water,  Otto  obtained  well-marked  arsenical  deposits.    PoUnitz  has  detected  in 
I  the  fur  of  kettles — copper,  lead,  tin,  and  even  antimony.  Dr.  Osbom,  of  South- 
I  tmpton,  has  confirmed  Pbllnitz's  conclusion,  namely,  that  lead  is  present  in  an 
I  insoluble  form  in  the  deposits  of  kettles  and  bpilers.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.* 
I  Dec.  22,  1860,  p.  608.)     Otto  discovered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  arsenic 
I  in  the  calcareous  crust  taken  from  a  kitchen  boiler.     Ten  oimces  of  this  gave 
i  ft  deposit  of  arsenic  in  a  glass  tube,  and  several  stains  on  porcelain.  He  thinks 
'  that,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  employed,  arsenic  will  be  f oimd  in  the  sediments 
i  cf  all  spring  and  wdl- waters.    (*  Ausmittelung  der  Grfte,'  1856,  p.  61.)  I  have 
'  found  arsenic  in  the  water  of  rivers  used  for  the  supply  of  towns,  and  have 
I  extracted  a  well-marked  quantity  from  two  ounces  of  the  dried  mud  of  the 
I  Thames,  as  well  as  from  similar  quantities  of  earth  taken  from  three  church- 
yards in  the  north  of  England.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct.  1860.  On  Arsenic 
and  Antimony.)    These  facts,  if  they  prove  anythmg,  tend  to  show  the  extreme 
danger  of  placing  reliance  on  minute  chemical  results  in  the  absence  of  good 
pihysiologioal  and  pathological  evidence. 

The  results  of  an  analysis,  in  the  shape  of  sublimates  or  precipitates,  should 
be  preserved  as  evidence,  distinctly  labelled  in  small  glass  tubes  hermetically 
sealed.  They  can  then,  if  asked  for,  be  produced  for  examination  at  the 
inquest  or  trial. 
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On  the  uee  of  Note$.-^li  has  already  beea  rooommfiiided,  as  a  rale  in  tlieae 
crixnizud  iiiye8tigati<MiB,  that  a  practitioner  should  make  notes  of  what  he 
observes  in  regard  to  symptoms,  appearances  after  death,  and  the  results  of  a 
chemical  analysis.  His  own  observations  should  be  kept  distinct  from  in- 
formation given  to  him  by  others.  He  may  base  his  conclusions  on  the 
former,  but  not  on  the  latter.  From  the  common  forms  of  law  in  this  country, 
a  person  charged  with  the  crime  of  poisoning  may  remain  imprisoned,  if  at 
a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  for  some  months  before  he  is  brought  to 
trial.  It  is  obvious,  however  clear  the  circumstances  may  at  the  time  appear 
to  a  practitioner,  that  it  will  require  more  than  ordinaiy  powers  of  menusy 
to  retain,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  distinct  recollection  of  aJl  the  facts  of  a  case. 
If  he  is  unprovided  with  notes,  and  his  memory  is  defective,  then  the  case 
will  turn  in  &vour  of  the  prisoDer,  for  he  will  be  the  person  to  benefit  by 
the  neglect  of  the  witness.  In  adopting  the  plan  here  recommended,  such  a 
result  may  be  easily  prevented.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  relative 
to  the  admissibility  of  notes  or  memoranda  in  evidence  is  very  strict,  and,  in 
trials  for  murder,  is  rigorously  enforced  by  the  judges.  In  order  to  render 
such  notes  or  memoranda  admissible,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  they 
should  be  taken  by  the  witness  at  the  time  the  observations  are  made,  or  as 
soon  afterwards  as  practicable;  and  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  witness  can  refer  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory. 

Jdedico-legal  BeporU. — One  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  draw  up 
a  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination :  1,  in  regard  to  symptoms ;  2,  in  re- 
gard to  appearances  after  death ;  and,  3,  in  regard  to  the  results  of  an  analysis. 
With  respect  to  the  two  first  divisions  of  the  report,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  rules  for  investigating  cases  of  poisoning  (p.  202).  It  need  hardly  be  ob- 
served that  the  time  at  which  the  person  was  first  seen,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner  was  required,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  death,  should  be  particularly  stated.  The  hour,  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  month,  should  be  invariably  mentioned.  Some  medical  wit- 
nesses merely  state  the  day  of  the  week,  without  that  of  the  month,  or  vice  vend. 
At  a  trial  this  sometimes  creates  great  confusion,  by  rendering  a  reference  to 
almanacs  necessary.  The  words  yesterday,  next  day,  &c,  E^ould  never  be 
used.  The  facts  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  in  the  report  are  specially 
stated  under  the  heads  of  investigation  (see  p.  202).  If  these  facts  are  not 
observed  in  the  order  there  set  down,  their  value  as  evidence  of  the  cause  of  | 
death  or  of  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  particular  parties,  will  be  entirdy 
lost.  In  drawing  up  a  report  of  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death,  the 
facts  should  be  in  the  first  instance  plainly  and  concisely  stated  sericUim,  in 
language  easily  intelligible  to  non-professional  persons.  A  reporter  is  not 
called  upon  to  display  his  erudition,  but  to  make  himself  understood.  If  | 
technical  terms  are  employed,  their  meaning  should  be  stated  in  par@:itheBe& 
When  a  subject  is  thoroughly  understood,  there  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  ren- 
dering it  in  simple  language ;  and  when  it  is  not  well  tmderstood,  the  prac- 
titioner is  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  report.  Magistrates,  caroners,  and 
barristers  are  very  acute,  and  easily  detect  ignorance,  even  when  it  appean 
under  the  mask  of  erudition. 

In  recording  facts,  a  reporter  should  not  encumber  his  statements  with, 
opinions,  inferences,  or  conunents.  The  facts  should  be  first  stated  and  th«j 
conclusions  should  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the  report.  The  language  inj 
which  conclusions  are  expressed,  should  be  precise  and  dear.  It  must  be 
membered  that  these  are  intended  to  form  a  concise  summary  of  the  wlMdel 
report,  upon  which  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  decision  of  a  coco*! 
ner's  jury,  will  be  ultimately  based.  They  should  be  most  strictly  confined  to 
the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  have  actually  ^dleaj 
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under  the  observation  of  the  witness.  Thus,  they  commonly  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions : — ^What  was  the  cause  of  death  7  What  are  the  medical 
circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was  caused  by  poison  ? 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was  not 
caused  by  natural  disease  ?  Answers  to  one  or  all  of  these  questions  comprise, 
in  general,  all  that  a  reporter  is  required  to  introduce  into  the  conclusions  of 
his  report. 

The  reporter  must  remember  that  his  condusions  are  to  be  based  only  upon 
nciUccU  facts, — ^not  upon  moral  circumstances,  unless  he  is  specially  required 
to  express  his  opinion  with  r^ard  to  them  when  they  are  of  a  medico-moral 
nature.  Further,  they  must  be  foimded  only  on  what  he  has  himself  seen  or 
observed.  Any  information  derived  from  others,  should  not  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  opinion  in  a  medico-legal  report.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  a  conclusion  based  upon  mere  probabilities  is  of  no  value  as  evidence. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  resxdts  of  a  chemical  analysis^  the  following 
rules  should  be  borne  in  mind.  A  liquid  or  solid  may  be  received  for  analysis. 
1.  When,  and  of  whom,  or  how  received  ?  2.  In  what  state  was  it  received — 
secured  in  any  way,  or  exposed  ?  3.  If  more  than  one  substance  received, 
eadi  to  be  separately  and  distinctly  labelled ;  appearance  of  the  vessel,  its  capa- 
city, and  the  quantity  of  liquid  (by  measure)  or  solid  (by  weight)  contained 
therein.  4.  Where  and  when  did  you  proceed  to  make  the  analysis,  and 
where  was  the  substance  kept  during  the  intermediate  period  ?  5.  Did  any- 
one assLst  you,  or  did  you  make  the  analysis  yourself  ?  6.  Physical  characters 
of  the  substance.  7.  Processes  and  tests  employed  for  determining  whether  it 
contained  poison.  AU  the  steps  of  these  processes  need  not  be  described ; — 
a  general  outline  of  the  analysis  will  suffice.  The  magistrate  may  thus  satisfy 
himself  by  an  appeal  to  others  (if  necessary)  whether  the  analysis  has  or  has 
not  been  properly  made.  8.  Supposing  the  substance  to  contain  poison — is 
this  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  any  other  body  ?  9.  The  strength  of  the 
poison,  if  an  acid,  or  if  it  be  in  solution  :  in  aU  cases  the  quantity  of  poison 
found,  determined  if  possible  by  actual  weighing.  10.  Supposing  no  poison 
to  be  contained  in  it,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  substance  ?  Did  it  contain 
anything  of  a  noxious  nature,  i.e.  likely  to  injure  health  or  destroy  life  ?  11. 
Could  the  supposed  poisonous  substance  exist  naturally  or  be  produced  within 
Ae  body  ?  12.  Was  it  present  in  any  of  the  liquids  or  solids  employed  in  the 
chemical  analysis  ?  18.  Was  it  contained  in  any  of  the  articles  of  food  or 
medicine  taken  by  the  deceased  ?  14.  Is  its  presence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use 
of  any  mineral  matter  employed  by  injection  after  death  for  the  preservation 
'  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  ?  15.  What  quantity  of  poison  was  actually 
•eparated  in  the  free  or  absorbed  state  ?  16.  How  much  of  the  substance 
fimnd  woidd,  imder  the  circumstances,  be  likely  to  destroy  life  7 

There  are  few  reports  in  which  answers  to  many  of  these  questions,  although 

not  formally  put,  will  not  be  required ;  and  imlees  the  whole  of  them  are  borne 

in  mind  by  the  operator  at  the  time  an  analysis  is  undertaken,  those  which  are 

mitted  can  never  receive  an  answer,  however  important  to  the  ends  of  justice 

ansrwer  may  ultimately  become. 
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sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  stmptoms — appearances  after  death- 
fatal  dose — period  at  which  death  takes  place — mode  of  detecting 
the  poison  in  pure  and  mixed  liquids — in  articles  of  clothing. 

Sulphuric  Acid  or  Oil  of  Vitriol.    Sulphate  of  Indigo. 

Sf/mptom8, — When  this  poison  is  swallowed  in  a  concentrated  form,  the 
fiymptoma  produced  come  on  either  immediately,  or  dunng  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing.  There  is  violent  burning  pain,  extending  through  the  throat  and  gullet  to 
the  stomach,  and  the  pain  is  often  so  severe  that  the  bodj  is  bent.    There  is  an 
escape  of  gaseous  and  irothy  matter,  followed  bj  retchmg  and  vomiting,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  shreds  of  tough  mucus  and  of  a  liquid 
of  a  dark  cofiee-groimd  colour,  mixed  with  blood.     The  mouth  is  excoriated, 
the  lining  membrane  and  surface  of  the  tongue  white,  or  resembling  soaked 
parchment ;  in  one  instance  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had 
been  smeared  with  white  paint.     Aiter  a  time,  the  membrane  acquires  a  grej 
or  brownish  colour ;  the  mouth  is  filled  with  a  thick  viscid  substance  con- 
fflsting  of  saliva,  mucus,  and  the  corroded  membrane ;  this  renders  speaking 
and  swallowing  difficult.     If  the  poison  has  been  administered  by  a  spoon,  or 
the  phial  containing  it  has  been  passed  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  the  mouth 
may  escape  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.     A  medical  witness  muist  bear 
this  circumstance  in  mind  when  he  is  required  to  examine  an  infant  suspected  lo 
have  been  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid.  Aroimd  the  lips  and  on  the  neck  may  be 
found  spots  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  spilling  of  the  acid  and  its  action  on  the 
skin.     There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to  the  swelling  and  exco- 
riation of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  the  countenance  has,  from  this  cause,  a 
blueish  or  livid  appearance ;  the  least  motion  of  the  abdominal  mtusdes  is  air 
tended  with  increase  of  pain.     These  symptoms,  although  characteristic  of  the 
action  of  a  corrosive  liquid,  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of  disease. 
(*  Henke,  Zeitschrift  der  S.A.'  1843,  2,  284.)    The  stomach  is  so  irritable  that 
whatever  is  swallowed  is  immediately  ejected,  and  the  vomiting  is  commonly 
violent  and  incessant.     In  a  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  the 
patient  vomited  for  three  or  four  hours.     This  s3nnptom  then  ceased,  and 
did  not  recur,  although  the  woman  did    not  die  until  thirty-four  hours 
after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed.     ('  Med.  Graz.^  voL  48,  p.  328.)     The 
matters  first  vomited  generally  contain  the  poison :  they  are  acid,  and  if  they 
fall  on  a  limestone  pavement  there  is  effervescence ;  if  on  coloured  articles  of 
dress,  the  colour  is  sometimes  altered  to  a  red  or  yellow,  or  it  is  entirefy 
discharged  and  the  texture  of  the  stuff  destroyed ;  on  a  black  cloth  dress,  the 
spots  produced    by  the  concentrated  acid  are  reddish-brown,  and  remain 
moist  for  a  considerable  time.    An  attention  to  these  circumstances  may  oit&i 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  the  s3nnptoins,  when  the  facts  are  con- 
cealed.    After  a  time  there  is  exhaustion,  accompanied  by  great  weak- 
ness;   the  pulse  is  quick,   small,  and  feeble;  the  ^in  cold,  mottled,  and 
covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.     There  is  generally  great  thirst,  with  obstinate 
constipation  of  the  bowels;   should  any  evacuations  take  place,  they  are 
conmionly  either  of  a  dark  brown  or  leaden  colour,  in  some  instances  almost 
black  arising  from  an  admixture  of  altered  blood.    There  are  sometimes  con- 
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TulfflTe  moyexnentfi  of  the  muscles,  esp^ially  those  of  the  face  and  lips.  The 
conntenimce  if  not  livid  from  obstructed  respiration,  is  pale,  expressive  of 
great  anxiety  and  intense  suffering.  The  intellectual  £ax:ulties  are  quite  clear, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  this  acid,  death  takes 
place  very  suddenly  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison 
basbeen  taken. 

Appearances  ajter  death, — The  marked  effects  of  this  poison  are  not  always 
obdEored  in  the  stomach ;  they  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of  the  throat 
and  windpipe.    In  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  whole  course  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  from  the  mouth  downwards,  should  be  examined ;  since  in  recent 
or  acute  cases  it  is  in  the  throat  and  gullet  that  we  generally  obtain  strong 
eyidence  of  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison.     The  discovery  of  the  usual 
marks  of  corrosion  in  these  parts  is  alwajrs  highly  corroborative  of  the  signs 
of  poisoning  found  in  the  stomach.     During  the  inspection,  the  examiner 
must  not  omit  to  notice  any  spots  on  the  skin  produced  by  the  spilling  of  the 
acid :  these  are  conmionly  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  are  situated  about  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  neck.     The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  vary,  accord- 
ing to  whether  death  has  taken  place  quickly  or  slowly.     Supposing  the  case 
to  have  proved  rapidly  &tal,  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth  may  be  found 
white,  softened,  and  corroded.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet 
is  commonly  found  corroded,  having  a  brown-black  or  ash-grey  colour,  and  dark- 
ooloured  blood  is  effiised  in  patches  beneath  it.   The  corroded  membrane  of  the 
gullet  is  occasionally  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  portions  of  it  being  partly 
detached.     The  stomachy  if  not  perEorated,  is  collapsed  and  contracted.     On 
laying  it  open,  the  contaits  are  commonly  found  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour  and  of  a  tarry  consistency,  being  formed  in  great  part  of  mucus  and 
altered  blood.     The  contents  may  or  may  not  be  acid,  according  to  the  time 
the  patient  has  survived,  and  the  treatment  which  has  been  adopted.    On  re- 
moving them,  the  stomach  may  be  seen  traversed  by  black  lines,  or  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  corrugated  and  stained  black  or  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.     This  blackness  is  not  entirely  removed  by  washing.     On 
Btretching  the  stomach,  traces  of  inflammation  may  be  found  between  the 
folds,  in^cated  by  a  dark  crimson  red  colour.     On  forcibly  removing  the 
bkckened  membrane,  the  red  colour  indicative  of  inflammation  may  be  seen 
in  the  parts  beneath.     Both  the  dark  colour  and  marks  of  inflammation  are 
sometimes  partial,  being  confined  to  isolated  portions  or  patches  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    When  the  stomach  is  perforated,  the  coats  are  softened,  and  the 
edge  of  the  aperture  is  commonly  black  and  irregular.     In  removing  the 
rtomach,  the  opening  is  liable  to  be  made  larger  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
organ.     The  contents  do  not  always  escape ;  but  when  this  happens,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  attacked  by  the  poison.    In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  were  found  black- 
ened and  corroded  by  the  acid,  which  had  escaped  through  the  perforation.    In 
aome  rare  cases  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  has  been  foimd  strongly 
leddened.     When  a  person  has  survived  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  traces 
of  corrosive  and  inflammatory  action  may  be  found  in  the  small  intestines. 
In  one  case  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  was  corroded.     The  interior 
of  the  windpipe,  as  well  as  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  has  also  presented  marks 
•of  the  local  action  of  the  acid.     The  acid  has  thus  destroyed  life  without 
reaching  the  stomach.   A  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  poison  penetrated 
into  and  destroyed  both  limgs  has  been  reported  by  Sir  WUUam  Gull.     (See 
*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  1102.)  It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  are  not  always  found  in  the  state 
above  described.     Dr.  Ogle  met  with  a  case  in  which  the   membrane  of 
the  tongue  was  but  slightly  affected.     The  man  had  swallowed  a  larcce  dose 
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of  the  acid  and  had  died  in  nine  hours.  (^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,*  April  21, 
1860.)  Sti-ange  as  it  may  appear,  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  introduction  of  tnis  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  gullet  has  escaped 
its  chemical  action.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  wi^i 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  there  was  no  corrosion  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
The  patient,  a  female,  set.  52,  recovered  in  about  five  months.  The  stonuu^ 
had  probably  sustained  injury,  as  the  most  urgent  symptolns  were  oonstuit 
vomiting  after  taking  food,  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  quantity  of  acid 
swallowed  was  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  water.  The 
patient  felt  immediately  a  burning  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
(*  Lancet,'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  502.)  The  add  had  here  evidently  lost  its  cor- 
rosive power  by  dilution.  Cases  of  recovery  are  veiy  rare.  A  woman  took 
into  her  mouth  a  quantity  of  the  acid  by  mistake ;  she  spat  it  out  imme- 
diately. Magnesia  was  given  to  her,  and  two  hours  afterwards  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach.  Her  lips 
were  swollen  and  blistered ;  the  lining  of  the  mouth  was  whitish,  but  not  ex- 
coriated; the  soft  palate  and  uvula  were  congested  and  partly  destroyed. 
Olive  oil  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  were  given  at  intervals.  At  a  later  period, 
there  was  vomiting  of  an  opaque  milky-looking  substance.  Two  days  after 
there  was  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  this  symptom  subsided,  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  apparently  well.  ('Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  2,  p.  540.)  When 
the  acid  has  been  taken  in  a  still  more  diluted  state,  the  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion  on  the  mucous  membrane  are  less  decided,  and  the  blackening  is  not  so 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  the  add,  unless  too  much  diluted,  acts  upon  and 
darkens  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  stomach* 
although  it  may  not  blacken  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  contents. 

Dr.  Walker,  of  Inverness,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man,  ast.  30,  swal- 
lowed fifteen  drachms  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  add  (sp.  gr.  1*842),  and 
died  twenty -five  hours  afterwards.  Half  an  hour  after  taking  the  poison  he 
resembled  a  patient  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera.  The  inside  of  the  Iqs, 
as  weU  as  the  tongue  and  throiftt,  were  swollen,  and  had  the  appearaaoe  at 
being  smeared  with  thin  arrow-root.  He  suffered  severe  pain,  but  did  not 
vomit  until  three-guartere  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  :  the  vomiting  appeared  to 
be  then  exdted  by  the  liquid  which  had  been  given  to  him.  The  vomited 
matters  were  dark,  bloody,  and  viscid.  The  patient  was  sensible  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  An  inspection  revealed  the  usual  appearances.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  surface  was  darkened. 
The  greatest  amount  of  injury  was  at  the  pyloric  end,  where  three  small  per- 
forations were  found.  The  oiifice  of  the  pylorus  was  swollen,  constricted,  and 
bardened ;  it  was  so  contracted  as  to  admit  only  a  silver  probe.  The  duo- 
denum had  also  suffered.  The  first  two'  inches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  were 
much  infiamed.  There  were  no  traces  of  the  add  in  the  stomach ;  there  waa 
a  slight  trace  in  the  duodenima ;  a  trace  in  the  serous  fluid  at  the  base  of  tke 
brain ;  but  the  largest  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart. 
( ^Edin.  Monthly  Jour.'  June  1850,  p.  538.)  This  case  is  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  vomiting  was  not  immediate ;  that  there  were  no  spots  on  the  outside 
of  the  face ;  that  the  poison  was  swallowed  in  large  quantity  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  and  there  was  free  voluntary  exertion,  as,  twenty  hours  after  he  had 
taken  the  poison,  the  man  got  out  of  bed  and  sat  on  a  night-stool.  Th«  « 
late  Dr.  Geoghegan  has  published  in  the  London  '  Medical  Gazette,^  voL  48, 
p.  328,  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death  in  a  well-- 
marked  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  add,  as  well  as  a  process  for  detectiiig 
this  poison  when  absorbed. 

Qvanfity  required  to  destroy  life, — The  dangerous  effects  of  the  add  appear 
to  arise  rather  from  its  d^;ree  of  concentration,  than  from  the  absolute  qiiaa- 
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tity  taken.  The  quantity  actuallj  required  to  prove  fatal  must  depend  on 
msaj  circumstances.  If  the  stomach  is  full  when  l^e  poison  is  swallowed, 
the  action  of  the  acid  may  be  spent  on  the  food  and  not  on  the  stomach ;  and 
a  larger  quantity  might  then  be  taken  than  woidd  suffice  to  destroy  life  if  the 
organ  were  empty.  The  smallest  quantity  which  is-  described  as  having 
proved  &tal  was  in  the  following  case  : — Half  a  teaspoonful  of-  concentrated 
soJplinric  acid  was  given  to  a  child  about  a  year  old  by  mistake  for  castor  oil. 
The  usual  symptoms-  came  on,  with  great  disturbance  of  breathing,  and  the 
child  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  here  taken  could  not  hare 
exceeded /orty  drops,  (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  29,  p.  147.)  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  this  small  quantity  would  have  proved  fatal  to  an  adult.  The 
smallest  fatal  dose  which  Sir  B.  Christison  states  he  has  found  recorded,  is  one 
drachm;  it  was  taken  by  mistake  by  a-  stout  young  man,  and  killed- him  in 
aevea  days.  (Op.  cit.  162.)  Even  when  diluted,  it  will  destroy  life  rapidly. 
A  man  swallowed,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six  drachms  of  the  strongest  acid 
diluted  with  eighteen  drachms  of  water.  He  sufEered  from  the  usual  eymp- 
toma,  and  died  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz/- 1863,  vol.  1, 
p.  1830 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the^ 

svenge  period  at  which  death  takes  place  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by 

Bolphuric  acid,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.     When  the  stomach  is 

perforated  by  the  acid,  it  commonly  proves  more  speedily  fatal.     In  one  in- 

rtance,  reported  by  Dr.  Sinclair,  a  child  about  four  years  old  died  in  four 

horn:  the  stomach  was  found  perforated.    When  the  poison  acts  upon  the 

^dpipe,  death  may  be  a  still  more  speedy  consequence,  from  suffocation ;  and, 

owing  to  this,  it  appears  to  be  more  rapidly  fittal*  to  children  than  adults. 

Br.  Craigie  mentions  a  case  in  which  three  oimces  of  concentrated -sulphuric 

add  destroyed  life  in  three  hours  and  a  half.-  Remer  met  with  an  instance  in 

which  death  took  place  in  two  hours.     A  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Watson,  in 

which  a  woman  swallowed  two  ounces  of  a'  strong  acid.     She  died  in  half 

on  hour,  but  it  appears  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death  she  had  made 

a  deep  wound  in  her  throat,  which  gave  rise  to  great  bleeding.   The  stomach 

inis  loxmd  extensively  perforated :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  wound 

•ccderated  death  in  this  case.     The  shortest  case  *  recorded,  occurred  to*  M. 

Kapp.    A  man,  set.  50,  swallowed  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  concentrated 

■ilphuric  add.     He  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    (*  Gazette  M^dicale,' 

.  pec.  28, 1850.)     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nimierous  instances  reported 

m  which  the  poison  proved  latal  from  secondary  causes,  at  periods  varying 

from  one  week  to  several  months.     Fifty-thiree  deaths  from  sulphuric  acid 

JB  England  and  Wales  were  recorded  in  a  period  of  four  years,  1863^7-. 

Chemical  Analysis. — This  acid  may  be  met  with  either  concentrated  or 
^Qted;  and  a  medical  jurist  may  have  to  examine  it  under  three  conditions : 
*--l.  In  its  simple  state.  2.  When  mixed  with  organic  matters,  as  with  liquid 
iitid€8  of  food,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  8.  On  solid  organic  sub- 
^BQces,  as  where  the  add  has  been  thrown  or  spilled  on  artides  of  dress  or 
dothmg. 

In  the  simple  state.  If  cancentratedy  it  possei^s  these  properties:  1. 
nood,  sogar,  or  other  organic  matter  plimged'into  it,  is  speedily  carbonized 
<K|  charred,  either  with  or  without  the  application  of  heat^^  2.  When  boiled 
with  wood,  copper-cuttings,  or  mercury,  it  evolves  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid ; 
lliisia  immedCately  known  by  the  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  acid  vapour  first 
icadering  blue,  and  then  bleaching  starch-paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  iodic 
•«d.    8.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  great  heat -is  evolvidd — 

irly  200^  F.,  in  a  cold  vessel. 

ThedUtUed  Add.    For  the  add  in  a  diluted  state,  but  one  test  may  be 
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applied,  either  the  nitrate  of  baryta  or  the  chloride  of  harwm.    Having 
aacertamed  by  test-paper  that  the  liquid  iit  acid,  ve  add  to  a  portion  of  it  a: 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  solution  of  the  barium  salt.     If  sul- 
phuric add  is  present,  a  dense  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  will 
fall  down :  this  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  and  alkalies.     The  precipitate  i» 
collected,  dried,  and  mixed  with  five  parts  of  charcoal  in  powder.     This 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  which  should  be   doisely 
covered,  and  then  heated  to  full  redness  for  five  minutes.    If  the  precipitate 
is  a  sulphate,  it  will  be  conyerted  into  a  sulphide.     In  order  to  prove  this  :^* 
1,  A  portion  of  the  chemical  mixture  when  cooled  mav  be  mixed  with  water, 
well  stirred,  and  filtered.    A  pale  yellowish  Hquid  will  be  obtained,  having: 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  giving  a  brown  or  black  precipitate  with  a  solation 
of  acetate  of  lead*     2.  If  in  small  quantity,  the  mixture  may  be  placed  at 
once  on  glazed  card  (coated  with  carbonate  of  lead)  and  wetted,  when  a  stain 
of  sulphide  of  lead  will  be  produced.     S.  The  powder  may  be  heated  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will   be  copiously 
evolved,  xnown  by  its  smell  and  other  properties,     fi  the  quantity  of  pre- 
dpitated  sulphate  is  very  small,  it  may  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  heated  in   a  reduction-tube  to  full   redness. 
This  residue,  placed  on  glazed  card,  wetted,  gives  the  reaction  indicative  of 
the  presence  of   a  sulphide,  proving  that  the   original   predpitate  was  a 
sulphate,  and  that  sulphuric  add  was  present  in  the  liquid  submitted  to 
analyus.' 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  does  not.  carbonize  organic  substances  which  are 
immersed  in  it.  The  application  of  heat  will  only  effect  carbonization  when 
the  water  of  the  acid  is  entirdy  evaporated.  Thus,  paper  or  linen,  wetted 
with  the  diluted  add,  becomes  charred  when  dried  and  heated.  This  majr 
serve  as  one  method  of  identification  in  the  absence  of  tests. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter*    If  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  sadt 
liquids  as  porter,  coffee,  or  tea,  the  process  for  its  detection  is  substantially  the 
same>  the  liquid  being  first  rendered  clear  by  filtration.    The  predpitated 
sulphate  of  baryta,  if  mixed  With  organic  mattery  may  be  purified  by  bailiDg' 
it  in  steong  nitric  acid ;  but  this  is  not  commonly  necessary,  as  the  redudJoD 
of  the  dried  precipitate^may  be  equally  well  performed  irith  the  impure,  as 
with  the  pure  sulphate.    Some  liquids,  sudi  as  vinegar,  beer,  and  most  wines, 
generally  contain  a  soluble  sulphate  and  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  the  acid  is 
in  vezy  small  proportion :  therefore,  if  the  precipitate  is  large,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  cceteris  paribus,  that  firee  sulphuric  add  has  been  added  to  them. 
Should  the  liquid  be  thick  and  viscid  like  grud,  it  may  be  diluted  with  water, 
and  then  boiled  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.    For  the  action  of 
the  barytic  test,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  liquid  should  beabaolutdy  dear, 
provided  it  is  not  so  thick  as  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  subsidenoe 
of  the  predpitate.     So  fax  with  r^ard  to  liquida  administered,-  or  of  which 
the  adimnistration  has  been  Attempted.    A  similar  process  may  be  applied  ti> 
the  examination  of  matters  vomited  and  of  the  contents  of  the  8tomaehf 
care  being  taken  to  separate  the  insoluble  parts  by  filtration,  before  adding-. 
the  test.     The  coats  of  the  stonuich  shoidd  be  cut  up  and  then  boiled  in 
distilled  water  for  some  time  for  the  perfect  extraction  of  the  add.     Th& 
decoction  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  may  then  yidd  evidence  o£ 
its  presence* 

"VHien  the  acid  is  mixed  with  milk,  decomposed  blood  and  mucus,  or  other 
substances,  rendering  it  thick  and  viscid,  it  may  be  readily  separated  by- 
dialysis;  a  process  which  is  applicable  to  the  other  acid  poisons,  such  as  .the 
nitnc,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic.  A  portion  of  ,ihe  add  viscid  liqtdd  shotzidbft 
placed  in  a  test  tube,  'about  €ve  inches  long  and  one  indx  in  diameteri  open 
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«  both  ends,  the  neck  being  securely  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin  bladder. 

The  tube  ia  then  immeraed,  mouth   downwards,   in   a  fh.*. 

beaker  containing  distilled  water.     After  some  houra  the 

•cid  will  paea  through  the  membrane,  and  may  be  det«cted 

in  the  water.     This  proceaa  may  be  employed  aa  a  trial 

test  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  when  they  have  a 

•trODg  acid  reaction.     In  thns  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  it 

must  be  remembered  that  a  sttlphate,  like  Epsom  salts, 

may  be  present  in  the  liquid,  and  an  innocent  acid  like 

vinegar  or  lemon-juice  may  give  the  acid  reaction.     To  ff",° 

remove  any  fallacy  on  this  ground,  a  portion  of  the  liquid       ~'.Ei^_^_^- 

teated  should  be  evaporated,  and  the  reaidue  incinerated,  ^'^J^dii^'tS'aqnW 

when  the  sulphate,  if  present,  will  be  obtained.  po[»iu. 

It  is  a  medico-1^^1  fact  of  considerable  importance,  that  the  contents  of  a 
atomach  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  are  sometimes  raitirely  free 
from  any  traces  of  this  poison,  even  when  it  has  been  swallowed  in  large 
quantity.  The  acid  is  not  commonly  found  when  the  person  has  be^ 
under  treatment,  when  there  has  been  conuderable  vomiting,  aided  by  the 
ihinking  of  water  or  other  simple  liquids,  or  when  he  has  survived  several 
days.  If  the  case  has  been  under  treatment,  the  acid  is  either  wholly 
tbsent  or  neutralized  by  antidotes.  A  girl  swallowed  four  or  five  ounces  of 
diluted  vitriol,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.  No  portion  of  the  add  could  be 
detected  in  the  stomach ;  but  she  had  voniited  considerably,  and  the  acid  was 
easily  proved  lo  exist  in  the  vomited  matters,  by  examining  a  portion  of  the 
iheet  of  a  bed  which  had  become  wetted  by  them.  In  another  case,  nearly 
two  ounces  of  the  concentrated  add  were  swallowed ;  the  patient  died  in 
tweuty-five  hours;  the  stomach  was  extensively  acted  on,  and  yet  no  trace 
of  the  acid  could  be  discovered  in  the  contents.  The  liquidity  of  the 
poison,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  other  Uquids  and 
ejected  by  vomiting,  will  resdily  furnish  an  explanation  of  this  &ct.  In 
many  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  a  medical  witness  must 
be  prepared  to  find  that  chemirail  analysis  will  fmnish  only  n^^tive  results. 
This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  death  having  taken  place  from  the 
poison.  The  facts  are  so  conclusive  on  this  point,  that  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  evidence  accumulated  on  the  subject,  but 
that  an  erroneous  statement  has  been  put  prominently  before  the  public  that 
no  person  can  die  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be  found  in  the  body. 
Cssper  has  dealt  with  this  question.  He  relates  three  cases  of  poisoning  by 
sulphuric  add,  which  occurred  to  himself,  one  which  proved  fetal  in  eight  days, 
1  second  in  five  days,  and  a  third  in  three  days.  In  not  one  instance  could 
a  trace  of  the  poison  be  found.  (Handb.  der  Gler.  Med.  i.  vol.  1,  pp.  421, 439.) 
In  the  second  case  two  tablespoonfuls  were  swallowed  by  a  girl.  The  analydo 
revealed  merely  the  accidental  presence  of  a  fractional  part  of  a  grain 
of  alkaline  sulphate  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thus  there  was  an  entire 
&iliire  of  proof  from  chemistry,  while  the  fact«  of  the  case,  and  the  appearances 
in  the  body,  established  conclusively  that  death  had  really  been  caused 
by  sulphuric  acid.  In  one  instance,  in  which  death  t<x>k  place  on  the 
deventn  day,  I  found  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  body.  If  the  stomach 
should  be  perforated,  the  contents  vnll  be  found  in  the  abdomen,  or  perhaps 
in  the  lower  put  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis :  they  may  then  be  collected, 
boiled  with  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  examined  n>r  the  add  by  the 
process  already  described.  If  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  highly  putrefied, 
the  sulphuric  add  may  be  found  combined  with  ammonia. 

On  solid  organic  nibelancu.  It  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
mlphnric  add  that  it  is  spilled  upon  articles  of  dothing,  such  as  doth  or  linen, 
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and  here  a  medical  juri^  may  fucceed  in  detecting  it,  when  every  other  source 
of  chemical  evidence  fails.   Again,  sulphuric  acid  is  often  used  for  the  purpose 
of  seriouslj  injuring  a  party,  as  by  throwing  it  on  the  person,  an  offence 
which,  when  accompanied  with  bodily  injury,  renders  the  offender  liable  to  a 
severe  punishment.     On  such  occasions,  proof  of  the  corrosive  nature  of  the 
liquid  is  required ;  and  this  is  easily  obtained  by  a  chemical  examination  of  a 
part  of  the  dress.     A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Winter 
Assi^Ees,  1866  {Reg,  v.  Goff).   The  injury  appears  to  have  been  of  a  superficial 
kind.    The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  throwing  the  corrosive  fluid,  but 
with  no  intent  to  injure.     This  was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal.     Injury  to 
the  clothes  only  does  not  constitute  the  crime.     There  must  be  injury  to  the 
person.     There  have  been  many  in^rtances  of  vitrioUthrowing  for  the  sake  of 
damaging  the  dress.    The  process  of  analysis  is  very  simple.   The  spot,  unless 
it  has  been  washed,  strongly  reddens  htmus  paper  pressed  upon  it.     The 
stained  cloth  shoidd  be  digested  in  a  small  quantity  of  diatiUed  water  at  a 
gentle  heat,  whereby  a  brownish-coloured  liquid  may  be  obtained  on  filtra- 
tion.    If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  the  liquid  will  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 
produce  the  usual  effects  with  the  barytic  test.     Old  stains  are  known  by  the 
complete  destructipn  of  the  organic  fibre :  fresh  stains  by  their  dampness. 
The  acid  remains  fixed  in  the  stuff!     I  have  thua  detected  sulphuric  acid  in 
clothing  after  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven  years.     The  detection  of  spots 
of  this  acid  on  articles  of  dress,  has  in  some  cases  served  to  supply  the  place  of 
direct  evidence  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach ;  and  in  other  instances 
it  has  aided  justice  in  fixing  on  an  accused  person  the  act  of  administration. 

The  importance  of  analysis  applied  to  articles  of  clothing  was  made  evident 
in  Beg,  v.  Brotdn  (Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lent  Assizes,  1864).     The  deceased, 
aged  three  years,  was  an  ilTegitimate  child  of  the  prisoner.     It  was  living 
with  the  prisoner's  father  and  mother.     On  the  day  of  its  death,   tlie 
prisoner  came  to  see  the  child  and  was  with  it  alone  in  a  bedroom  :  in  Jivt 
minutes  after  she  had  left  the  room,  no  other  person  being  present,  the  child 
was  heard  to  be  sick,  and  it  was  foxmd  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
some  corrosive  acid.     The  child  died  in  about  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  the 
symptoms  during  life,  when  it  was  seen  by  a  medical  man,  as  well  as  the 
appearances  in  the  body  after  death,  were  clearly  those  of  poisoning  by  oil  of 
vitriol.     Mr.  Image  detected  the  acid  in  vomited  matter  on  the  shirt  of  the 
child,  and  on  a  dress  worn  by  the  mother  on  the  occasion  ol  her  visit.     It 
was  further  proved  that  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  kept  in  a  closet  of  the  house  where 
she  was  servant,  was  missing.     In  spite  of  these  strong  facts  in  proof  of  ad- 
ministration,  the  jury,   under  the  charge  of  the  judge,  Cockbum,   G.  J., 
acquitted  the  prisoner.     It  was  somewhat  remarkable  ihaX  the  child  did  not 
scream  from  pain  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  that  attention  should  not 
have  been  called  to  its  condition  until  after  the  lapse  of  five  minutes.     Still 
the  facts  appeared  to  point  to  the  prisoner  only,  as  the  person  who  administered 
the  poison. 

Sulphate  of  Indigo. 

Several  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  this  liquid  have  occurred.  As 
the  compound  is  nothing  more  than  a  solution  of  indigo  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  the  s3rmptoms  and  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  tibose  which 
have  been  already  described.  This  kind  of  poisoning  may  be  suspected 
when,  together  with  these  eymptoms,  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  has  a  blue 
or  blue-black  colour.  The  vomited  matters,  as  weU  as  the  fieces,  are  at 
first  of  a  deep  blue-black  tint ;  afterwards  green ;  and  it  was  observed  in  two 
instances  that  the  urine,  voided  by  the  patients,  had  a  blue  tinge. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  t^t  as  indigo  is  one  of  the  subatanoes  now  directed 
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to  be  mixed  with  arsenic  when  this  poiaon  is  sold  in  email  quantities,  the 
detection  of  this  colouring  principle  in  the  mouth  and  vomited  matters  will 
not  necesBarilj  show  that  it  has  been  taken  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

Analysis, — This  solution  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  strongly  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  detected  in  it  by  the  methods  above  described.  The  blue 
colour  is  discharged  by  chlorine,  or  when  a  portion  previously  diluted  has 
been  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 


CHAPTER  15. 


POISONING  BY  NITRIC  ACID  OR  AQUA  FORTIS — .APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — 
PROCESSES  FOR  DETECTING  THE  POISON  IN  LIQUIDS  CONTAINING  ORGANIC  MATTER 
—POISONING  BY  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

NiTBic  ACID  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Fortis,  or  Red 
spirit  of  nitre.  According  to  Tartra,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  a 
poison  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  it  is  perhaps 
much  more  used  in  the  arts  than  oil  of  vitriol,  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are 
bj  no  means  common.     In  four  years,  1863-7,  sixteen  deaths  from  this  acid 

were  recorded. 

Symptoms, — ^When  Nitric  add  is  taken  in  a  concentrated  state,  the  symptoms, 

on  the  whole,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  sulphuric  acid. 

They  come  on  immediately^  and  the  swallowing  of  the  acid  is  accompanied  by 

intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  extending  downwards  to  the 

Btomach :    there  are  gaseous  eructations,  from  the  chemical  action  of  the 

poison,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  violent  vomiting  of  liquid  or  solid  matters, 

mixed  with  altered  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  shreds  of  yeUowish- 

coloured  mucus,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction.     The  abdomen  is  generally 

exquisitely  tender :  but  in  one  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  the  acid, 

the  pain  was  chiefiy  confined  to  the  throat :  probably  the  poison  had  not 

leached  the  stomach.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  commonly  soft 

and  white,  after  a  time  becoming  yellow,  or  even  brown ;  the  teeth  are  also 

white,  and  the  enamel  is  partially  destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 

add.    There  is  great  difiiculty  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  the  mouth  being 

filled  with  viscid  mucus :  the  power  of  swallowing  is,  indeed,  sometimes  entirely 

lost    On  opening  the  mouth,  the  tongue  may  be  found  swollen,  and  cf  a 

citron  colour ;  the  tonsils  are  also  swollen  and  enlarged.     The  difficulty  of 

breathing  is  occaaionaUy  such  as  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary,  especially 

in  young  pereons.     (See  case  by  Mr.  Amott, '  Med.  Gaz.^  vol.  12,  p.  220.)    As 

the  symptoms  progress,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  irregular — the 

surface  of  the  body  extremely  cold,  and  there  are  frequent  rigors  (shivering). 

The  administration  of  remedies,  even  the  swallowing  of  the  smallest  quantity 

of  liquid,  increase^  the  severity  of  the  pain,  occasions  vomiting,  and  gives 

rise  to  a  feeling  of  laceration  or  corrosion,   f Tartra,  144.)   There  is  obstinate 

oonatipatLon.     Death  takes  place  in  from  eignteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 

IS  sometimes  preceded  by  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is  easily 

Tonsed.     The  intellectual  faculties  commonly  remain  clear  until  the  last.    In 

one  instance  the  patient  was  insensible,  but  she  ultimately  recovered.    Death 

may  be  occasioned  by  the  action  of  this  acid  on  the  larynx,  as  in  the  case 

of  8al]^uric  acid.     Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison, 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet  may  be  ejected,  either  in 
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irr^^lar  masses,  or  in  the  form  of  a  complete  cylinder.  There  is  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  pain  on  taking  food,  frequent  vomiting  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  powers  of  digestion :  the  patient  becomes  slowlj 
emaciated,  and  dies,  sometimes  after  many  months,  from  starvation  or  ex- 
haustion. A  man  swallowed  nitric  acid  in  beer :  he  recovered  from  the  first 
83rmptom8,  but  died  six  months  afterwards,  evidently  from  the  injury  cauiied 
by  the  poison  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach.  He  suffered  from  pain 
and  from  such  irritability  in  this  organ,  that  neither  solids  nor  fluids  could 
be  retained.     (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  24,  1860,  p.  510.) 

The  vapour  of  this  acid  is  destructive  to  life.     In  March  1854,  Mr, 
Haywood,  a  chemist  of  Sheffield,  lost  his  life  under  the  following  drcum- 
stances : — He  was  pouring  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  from  a 
carboy  containing  about  sixty  pounds,  when  by  some  accident  the  vessel  was 
broken.     For  a  few  minutes  he  inhaled  the  fumes  of  the  mixed  acids,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  liquid  fell  over  him.     Three  hours  after  the 
accident,  he  was  sitting  up  and  appeared  to  be  in  moderately  good  healtL 
He  was  then  seen  by  a  medical  man,  and  complained  merely  of  some  cuta 
about  his  hands.     He  coughed  violently.     In  three  hours  more  there  was 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  increase  of  the  cough.     There  was  a  sense  of 
tightness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  pulse  was  hard.     At  timfis 
he  said  he  could  scarcely  breathe.     He  died  eleven  hours  after  the  accddent. 
On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes,  wili}i 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  latter.   The  heart  was  flaccid,  and  contained  but  little 
blood ;  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  aorta  was  inflamed.     The 
blood  gave  a  sUghtly  add  reaction  with  test  paper.     The  windpipe  was  not 
examined.   It  is  very  probable  that  the  seat  of  mischief  was  in  this  organ,  and 
that  the  deceased  died  from  inflammatory  eflusion  and  a   swelling  of   the 
parts  about  the  opening  of  the  windpipe.     (*  Lancet,'  April  15,  1854,  p.  4S0i.) 
A  similar  accident  occured  to  Mr,  Stewart  and  one  of  the  janitors  of  an 
educational  institution  in  Edinburgh,  in  March  1863.     A  jar  of  nitric  add, 
which  he  was  carrying,  fell  on  the  floor  and  was  broken.   He  and  the  janitor, 
instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  spot,  wiped  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  save 
some  of  the  acid.     They  thus  inhaled  the  fumes  which  were  immediately 
diffused.     Mr.  Stewart  returned  home  imconscious  of  the  mischief  which  had 
been  done.     After  an  hour  or  two,  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on,  and  in 
spite  of  every  medical  effort  to  save  his  life,  he  died  in  ten  hours  after  the 
accident.     The  janitor  suffered  from  similar  symptoms,  and  died  the  day 
following.     (*  Chemical  News,'  March  14,  1863,  p.  132.)     It  is  probable  that 
in  these  cases  there  was  great  bronchial  eflusion,  leading  to  the  entire  obstruo 
tion  of  respiration.     The  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  vapour,  which  is  generallj 
associated  with  nitric  acid,  are  of  a  very  deadly  kind.    In  the  manufacture  of 
gun-cotton  acid  vapours  are  evolved,  which,  if  respired,  although  they  may 
produce  no  immediate  ill  effects,  are  liable  to  cause  pneumonia  and  death. 
On  one  occasion,  in  preparing  gun-cotton,  I  accidentally  inhaled  the  vapour, 
and  suffered  from  severe  constriction  of  the  throat,  tightness  in  the  chest,  and 
cough  for  more  than  a  week. 

Appearances  ajler  death, — Supposing  death  to  have  tdken  place  rapidly 
from  the  liquid  acid,  the  following  appearances  may  be  met  with.  The  skin 
of  the  mouth  and  lips  will  present  various  shades  of  colour,  from  an  orange- 
yellow  to  a  brown ;  it  appears  like  the  skin  after  a  blister  or  bum,  and  ia 
easilv  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts.  Yellow  spots  produced  by  the 
spillmg  of  the  acid  may  be  found  about  the  hands  and  neck.  A  yellow 
frothy  liquid  escapes  from  the  nose  and  mouth ;  and  the  abdomen  is  often 
much  distended.  The  membrane  lining  the  mouth  is  sometimes  w^hite,  at 
others  of  a  citron  colour ;  the  teeth  are  white,  but  present  a  yellowish  colour 
about  the  coronas.    The  pharynx  and  lar3mx  are  much  ioflamed ;  the  latter  ia 
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tcmk^imeB  csdematous.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  is  softened,  and  of 
a  ydlow  or  brown  colour,  easily  detaohed,  often  in  long  folds.  The  trachea 
is  il^ore  yascular  than  usual,  and  the  lungq  are  congested.  The  most  strongly 
Buirked  changes  are,  however,  seen  in  the  stomach.  When  not  perforated, 
this  oigan  may  be  found  distended  with  gas,  its  mucous  membrane  partially 
inflamed,  and  covered  by  patches  of /a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  colour,  or  it 
may  be'  even  black.  This  green  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  morbid 
state  of  the  bile  itself  may  give  a  similar  appearance  to  the  mucous  membrane 
in  many  cases  of  death  from  natural  disease*  There  is  occasionally  inflam* 
mation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  stomach  is  glued  to  the  surrounding  oigans. 
Its  coats  may  be  so  much  softened,  ad  to  break  down  under  the  slightest 
presBore.  In  the  duodentun  similar  changes  are  found ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  small  intestines  have  presented  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  slight 
redness.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  stomach  would  be  in  general  perforated 
by  this  corrosive  liquid ;  but  perforation  has  not  been  often  observed.  Tartra 
met  with  only  two  instances,  and  in  one  of  these  the  person  survived  twenty, 
and  in  the  other  thirty  hours.  In  giving  this  poison  to  rabbits,  I  have  not 
fomid  the  stomach  perforated,  although  the  acid  had  evidently  reached  that 
organ,  as  its  coats  were  stained  of  a  deep  yellow^  colour.  In  these  experiments 
the  non-perforation  appeared  to  be  du^  to  the  protective  inHuence  of  the  food 
with  which  the  stomach  was  distended*  In  the  few  cases  that  are  reported  in 
English  journals,  it  would  appear  that  the  stomach  has  not  been  perforated  : 
the  poison  had  been  swallowed  soon  after  a  meal,  and  its  coats  had  thus 
escaped  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid.  In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  after  the 
Idog  period  of  six  months,  there  was,  at  the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach,  a  dis- 
tinct cicatrix  with  puckering  and  hardening  of  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
hnme,  causing  a  slight  contraction  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  only  other 
appearance  consisted  in  some  dark  longitudinal  lines  on  the  posterior  surface 
(d  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet.  This  had  probably  been  caused  by  the 
aeid.    {'Lancet,' Nov.  24,  1860,  p*  510.) 

(iucmiity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  quantity  of  this  acid  which 
I  find  reported  to  have  destroyed  life,  is  about  two  drachms*  It  was  in  the 
ease  of  a  boy,  aged  thirteen :  he  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  But  less  than 
this  quantity,  even  one  drachm,  would  doubtless  suffice  to  kill  a  child,  and, 
onder  certain  circumstances,  an  adult ;  for  the  fatal  result  depends  on  the 
eztoitr  of  the  mischief  produced  by  this  corrosive  poison  in  the  windpipe^ 
l^let^  and  stomach.  What  is  the  largest  dose  of  concentrated  acid,  from 
the  effects  o£  which  a  person  has  recovered,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  since  in 
most  of  the  cases  of  recovery  mentioned  by  authors,  the  quantity  of  the  poison^' 
taken  was  unknown,  A  case  of  recovery  from  about  half  an  ounce  of  the 
Btiong  acid  mixed  with  the  diluted  acid,  is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1870, 
▼ol.  1,  p.  549.  The  patient  was  a  man,  «t.  21.  He  had  the  usual  symptoms, 
with  the  exception  that  there  was  no  yellowing  of  the  teeth  nor  corrosion  of 
the  month.  The  vomited  matters  were  bloody  and  of  a  dark  colour.  He 
ipifiered  from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  this  remained  when  he  left  the 
iKmtal  about  fifteen  weeks  afterhis  admission. 

.  Period  at  which  death  takes  place.^^SoherDh&m  relates  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  nitric  acid,  which  proved  fatal  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters.  (Op.  cit. 
402.)  Thisl  believe  to  be  the  most  rapidly  fatal  instance  on  record,  .where 
the  acid  acted  as  a  poison.  The  usual  well-marked  effects  were  found  in  the. 
gullet,  stomach,  and  sctiall  intestines. '  In  infants,  however,  life  may  be  der. 
rtroyed  by  this  poison  in  a  few  minutes,  should  it  happen  to  effect  the  larynx. 
The  longest  case  is,  perhaps,  that  ]::ecotded  by  Tartra,  where  a  womnn  perished  • 
frcnn  e^diauBtion,  .produced  by  the^econdaiy  effects  of  the  poison,  eight  months 
after  having  swallowed  it. 
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Chemieal  Anali/»is. — In  Ihe  simple  ttate.  This  acid  may  be  met  with  eSdier 
conceatrated  or  dilated.  The  concenlraled  acid  raries  in  colour  from  a  deep 
orange  red  to  a  light  straw  yellow.  It  may  be  recognized,  1.  By  erolTing 
acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  when  heated.  2.  By  its  staining  oi^pmic 
matter  yellow  or  brown,  the  colonr  being  heightened  and  turned  to  a  reddiafa 
tint  by  contact  with  caustic  alkalies.  3.  When  mixed  with  a  few  copper  cut- 
tings, it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  a  deep  red  acid  vapour  is  given  off,  and  a 
greenish-coloiared  solution  of' nitrate  of  copper- is  formed.  Tin  or  mercoiy 
may  be  substituted  for  copper  in  this  experiment.  4.  The  addition  of  leaf- 
gold  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  warming  the  mirtore,  if 
nitric  acid  is  present  the  gold  is  difflolved:  Common  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid) 
Bometimea  contains  as  impurity,  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  diflsoWe 
leaf~goldby  heat.  In  the  diluted  stale.  This  acid  is  not  precipitated  like  th^snl- 
phuric  by  any  common  reagent,  mnce  all  its  alkaline  combinations  are  aolnble 
inwater.  1.  The  liquid  has  a  highly  acid  reaction,  and  on  boiling  it  with  eome 
copper  turnings,  red  fumes  of  nitrous  add  vapour  are  given  off,  onleaa  the 
proportion  of  vrater  is  veir  great.  At  the  same  time  the  liquid  acquirea  a  blue 
colour.  2.  A  streak  made  on  white  paper  with  the  diluted  acid  does  not  car- 
bonize it  when  heated ;  but  a  scarcely  vimble  yellow  stain  is  left.  S.  The 
liquid  is  not  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  barium  or  of  silver.  The  two  last  ex- 
periments give  merely  n^ative  results :  they  serve  to  show  that  the  solphAiric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  are  absent. 

In  order  to  detect  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  should  be  carefully  neutralised  by 
a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  evaporated  slowlj  to  obtain  crystals.     If  the 
—    -  liquid  contain  nitric  acid,  these  crystals  will 

possess  the  following  characters:  1.  Th^i^ 
pear  in  the  form  of  lengthened  fluted  pnanos, 
which  neither  effloresce  nor  deliqueace  oti  ex- 
posure One  drop  of  the  solution,  evopoTBted 
epontaneoualy  on  glass,  will  suffice  to  -yif^ 
dtstmct  and  well-formed  prismatic  crystals. 
This  character  distinguishes  the  n^ate  of 
potash  from  a  large  number  of  nits.  2.  Whrai 
moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
powdered  crystals  slowly  evolve  a  oolonrleaa 
acid  vapour.    By  this  test  the  nitrate  is  known 

froTa  every  othra'  deflagrating  salt.    3.  A  por- 

CiTsuii  of  Kiti»i«  of  Potash,  tionof  the  powdered  crystals  should  be  placed 

nugouieii  *o  diiuneun.  jn  ^  small  tube  and  mixed  with  their  bulk  oC 

fine  copper  filings.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  a  fenr 
drops  of  strong  sulplatrie  acid  added.  Either  with  or  without  the  iq>plica- 
tion  of  a  gentle  heat,  orange-red  fxunes  of  nitrous  acid  are  evolved,  recog- 
nizable by  their  colour,  odour,  and  reaction.  Mid  by  their  setting  free  iodine 
on  starch-paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  A  small  crys- 
tal of  green  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  substituted  for  the  copper.  This  acqajiee 
a  pink  or  black  colour,  and  on  warming  the  mixture  orange- red  Inmes  eeciq>& 
The  suspected  nitrate  should  be  free  from  any-  alkaline  chloride,  and  only  » 
small  reduction  tube  should  be  used  when  the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  is  small. 
If  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  chloride,  the  following  process  will  be  found  pre- 
ferable. 4.  We  add  to  the  powdered  crystals  a  small  portion  of  leaf-gold  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  The  gold  will  ^tha 
wholly  or  entirely  disappear  if  nibic  acid  or  a  nitrate  is  present.  Its  partial 
solution  will  be  indicated  by  a  dark  brovm  or  purple  colour  on  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  tin  to  the  liquid  after  boiling. 

In  ligaids  coiUainiiig  or'janic  mallei: — Nitric  acid  may  be  tidmiuidtered  £a 
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Bodb  liquids  as  tea,  yinegar,  or  beer.  In  this  case,  besides  the  add  reaction, 
tha^  will  be  a  peculiar  smell  produced  by  the  strong  acid,  when  mixed  with 
sabstanoee  of  an  organic  nature.  The  application  of  the  usual  tests  may  be 
here  counteracted :  thus,  unless  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  liquid  is 
rather  lazge,  the  orange-red  fumes  of  nitrous  add  are  not  evolved  on  boiling 
it  with  copper  cuttings.  The  action  on  leaf -gold  will  enable  the  chemist  to 
detect  nitric  add  in  coffee,  tea,  and  similar  organic  liquids,  even  when  the 
proportion  of  add  is  small.  Boil  a  fragment  of  leaf-gold  in  pure  hydro- 
chlpric  add,  and  add  while  boiling  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  organic, 
liquid  to  the  mixture.  If  the  add  is  present  the  gold  will  be  dissolved.  When 
the  acid  liquid  is  thick  and  turbid,  a  portion  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  tube 
and  submitted  to  the  process  of  dialysis  (see  p.  215).  Vomited  matters,  as  well 
as  the  contents  and  coats  of  the  stomach  (cut  up),  should  be  boiled  in  water, 
and  filtered.  If  not  deared  by  filtration,  they  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis, 
and  the  acid  water  obtained  neutralized  by  potash,  and  concentrated.  If  by 
filtration  we  succeed  in  procuring  a  clear  add  liquid,  the  colour  is  of  no  import- 
ance. The  liquid  should  be  carefully  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Drops  of  this  may  be  placed  on 
a  slide,  and  the  crystals  microscopically  examined  and  compared  with  those 
of  nitre.  Papw  dipped  into  the  concentrated  liquid  and  dried  bums  with 
deflagration  like  touch-paper. 
The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  the  neutralized  liquid  are  generally 
I  Golomed  with  organic  matter,  but  they  fuse  into  a  white  mass  when  heated 
!  in  a  pJatiaum  capsule.  The  pure  nitre  thus  obtained  may  be  tested  as  above 
I  described.  The  organic  matter  in  the  crystals  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
;  ^>ith  the  results  of  the  copper  and  gold  tests. 

When  dther  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  into  which  it  has  been  converted, 
I  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  the  copper  test  cannot  be  employed.  The  gold 
I  test  win  in  such  a  case  furnish  the  best  evidence.  Hydrochloric  add  with  a 
I  mall  portion  of  leaf -gold  may  be  added  to  the  dried  residue,  and  the  mixture 
I  boiled.  If  nitric  add  or  a  nitrate  is  present,  even  in  minute  proportion, 
I  aome  portion  of  the  gold  will  be  dissolved,  a  &kct  demonstrable  by  the  addi- 
i  tion  of  chloride  of  tin. 

:  ^  Nitric  add  may  be  detected  in  stains  on  clothing^  if  recent,  by  simply  boil- 
I  iog  the  stained  cloth  in  water.     An  add  liquid  will  be  obtained,  unless  the 
I  s^aius  are  of  old  date  or  the  stuff  has  been  wajshed.     This  liquid,  when  con- 
centrated, may  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  already  described.   The  stains  from 
tUa  add  on  black  and  blue  doth  are  of  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  colour. 
^Hien  long  exposed  they  become  dry,  but  the  doth  is  easily  torn.     A  simple 
■Mthod  of  detecting  the  add  is  to  boil  at  once  a  piece  of  the  stained  doth  with 
A  fragment  of  leaf -gold  and  hydrochloric  acid.   If  nitric  add  is  present  in  the 
I  *^,  a  portion  of  &e  gold  will  be  dissolved. 

!  Hydrochloric  Acid.    Muriatic  Acid. 

This  add,  which  is  also  called  Muriatic  acid,  and  is  popularly  known  under 
I  the  name  of  Spirit  of  salt,  is  but  seldom  taken  as  a  poison.  In  four  years, 
1 1^3-7,  it  was  the  cause  of  eight  deaths.  In  the  few  cases  which  have  been 
I  litherto  observed,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  have  been  similar  to  those 
QHised  by  nitric  add.  The  following  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  occurred 
Ja  King's  College  Hospital,  in  May  1859.  A  woman,  set.  63,  swallowed 
Ao//*  on  ounce  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add.  She  was  recdved  into 
the  ho^tal  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  prominent  symptoms  were 
^niming  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  feeble  pulse,  cold  and  dammy 
ikin,  retelling  and  vomiting  of  a  brown  matter  streaked  with  blood  and  con- 
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taming  shreds  of  membrane.  There  was  great  exhaustion.  The  throat 
became  swollen,  the  patient  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  died  in  eighteen 
hours.  She  retained  her  senses  until  the  last.  The  appearances  in  the  body 
were  as  follows :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  white, 
softened,  and  destroyed  in  many  places  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid. 
The  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  red  and  inflamed.  The  back  part  of  the 
stomach  near  the  pylorus  was  black,  stripped  of  its  mucous  membrane  (which 
was  generally  softoaed),  and  marked  with  black  lines.  It  was  not  perforated. 
('Lancet,'  July  16,  1859,  p.  59.)  In  this  case  the  smallest  quantity  .of 
hydrochloric  add  was  taken  which  has  as  yet  been  known  to  prove  &taL  I 
have  elsewhere  related  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  ('  Guy*s  Hosp.  Rep.* 
Oct.  1850,  p.  211);  and  for  other  cases  in  which  an  ounce  was  takesn  and 
the  persons  recovered,  see  '  Lancet,'  July  27,  1850,  p.  113,  and  the  '  Medical 
Gazette,'  Dec.  28,  1849.  Dr.  Otto  has  reported  a  fatal  case  in  a  child  in 
'Horn's  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1865,  vol.  1,  p.  361.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  see  '  On  Poisons,'  second  edition,  p.  289. 
It  is  not  often  that  muriatic  acid  is  administered  with  criminal  intent.  A  trial 
took  place  at  the  Taimton  Winter  Assizes  1866  (Reg,  v.  Somers),  in  whicli  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  charged  with  administering  this  acid  to  her 
mistress  in  beer,  with  intent  to  murder  her.  Some  of  the  acid  had  .  been 
purchased  for  domestic  use,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  cautioned  not  to  touch 
it  fus  it  was  poisonous.  On  tasting  the  beer  prosecutrix  perceived  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  and  had  a  burning  sensation  in  her  throat.  On  analysiBf  the 
beer  was  found  *to  contain  muriatic  acid.  Life  was  not  endangered,  and  no 
grievous  bodily  harm  was  done.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanour under  the  new  statute,  of  administering  poison  with  intent  to 
injure,  aggrieve,  and  annoy. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Li  a  concentrated  state,  hydrochloric  acid  evolves 
copious  fumes.  The  pure  add  is  nearly  colourless  :  the  commercial  acid  is 
of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  frequently  contains  iron,  arsenic,  common  salt, 
and  other  impurities.  When  boOed  with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  chlorine  is  evolved.  It  does  not  dissolve  leaf -gold  until  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  heated.  In  the 
diluted  state,  these  properties  are  lost.  It  may  then  be  recognized  by  the 
dense  white  precipitate  which  it  gives  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
added  to  it.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia :  it  acquires  a  purple  and  black  colour  if  exposed  to  light,  and 
when  heated  it  melts  without  decomposition,  forming  a  yellowish-coloured 
substance  on  cooling.  If  the  acid  is  contained  in  organic  liquids  in  moderate 
quantity,  it  admits  of  separation  by  distillation  to  diyness.  In  this  case  any 
chlorides  present  are  left  in  the  retort.  It  may  also  be  procured  in  a  pure 
state  for  testing  by  dialysis.     See  page  215. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  in  small  quantity,  as  well  as  alkaline  chlorides,  are  natural 
constituents  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  presence  of  local 
chemical  changes  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  would  show  whether  the  acid 
had  been  taken  as  a  poison.  If  the  acid  is  f oimd  only  in  minute  quantity,  no 
inference  of  poisoning  can  be  drawn  unless  there  are  distinct  marks  of  its 
chemical  action  upon  the  throat  and  stomach.  It  darkens  the  blood  like 
sulphuric  acid,  although  it  has  not  the  same  degree  of  carbonizing  action  on 
organic  matter.  The  stains  produced  by  this  add  on  black  cloth  are  gene* 
rally  of  a  slight  reddish  colour.  As  the  acid  is  volatile,  it  may  disappear 
from  the  stuff.  If  recent,  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  stuff  in 
water  and  applying  the  silver  test,  or  by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  stained 
cloth  with  leaf -gold  and  nitric  acid.  An  unstained  portion  of  cloth  should 
be  similarly  tested  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
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CHAPTER  16. 

poisoning  by  vegetable  acids.  oxalic  acid  —  symptoms  and  effects  — 
appearances  after  death — chemical  analysis — ^acid  oxalate  of  potash 
or  salt  op  sorrel.  tabtaric  acid.  acetic  acid.  vinegar.  pyro- 
galuc  acid. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Symptoms, — If  this  poison  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  t.e.  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water,  a  hot  burning  acid  taste  is  ex- 
perienced during  the  act  of  swallowing  it.     This  is  accompanied  bj  a  similar 
sensation  extending  through  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.     There  is  sometimes  a 
sense  of  constriction  or  suffocation  :  the  countenance  is  livid  and  the  sur&ice 
of  the  skin  soon  becomes  cold  and  clanmiy.     Vomiting  occurs  either  imme- 
diatelj  or  within  a  few  minutes.     Should  the  poison  be  diluted,   there  is 
znerelj  a  sensation  of  strong  acidity,  and  vomiting  may  not  occur  until  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.     In  some  cases  there  has  been  little 
or  no  vomiting :  while  in  others,  this  symptom  has  been  incessant  until 
deatL    In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Page,  in  which  an  oimce  of  the  acid 
was  swallowed,  the  vomiting  with  pain  in  the  stomach  continued  until  the 
M^  day,  when  the  man  di«i  suddenly.     (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  24,  1860,  p.  509.) 
In  a  case  in  which  the  poison  was  much  diluted,  vomiting  did  not  occur  for 
WFcn  hours.     (*  Christison,'  221.)    The  vomited  matters  are  highly  acid,  and 
We  a  greenish-brown  or  almost  black  colour ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  mucus 
tnd  altered  blood.    In  one  instance  reported  they  were  colourless.    ('  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  37,  p.  792.)     In  another  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Deane  in  the 
*  Provincial  Journal,'  fluid  blood  of  a  bright  arterial  colour  was  vomited  after 
nme  hours.     (June  25th,  1851,  p.  344.)     There  is  great  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  abdomen,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.     There  are  cold 
dammy  perspirations  and  convulsions.     In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  May  1842,  in  which  about  two  ounces  of  the  poison  had  been 
swallowed,  there  was  no  pain.     Violent  vomiting  and  collapse  were  the  chief 
symptoms.     There  is  in  general  an  entire  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  if 
tiie  person  is  in  the  erect  position,  he  falls ;  there  is  likewise  unconsciousness 
<rf  surrounding  objects,  and  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which,  however,  the  patient 
may  be  without  difficulty  roused.    Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  the  legs 
•re  sometimes  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen.  The  pulse  is  small,  irregular, 
snd  scarcely  perceptible ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  tingling  or  numbness  in  the 
extremities,  and  the  respiration,  shortly  before  death,  is  spasmodic.     The  in- 
qnrationB  are  deep,  and  a  long  interval  elapses  between  them.     Such  are  the 
ifmptoms  commonly  observed  in  a  rapidly  fatal  or  acute  case. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  the  following 
symptoma  may  appear :  there  is  soreness  of  the  mouth,  constriction  and  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  throat  with  pain  in  swallowing,  tenderness  in  the  abdomen, 
and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  frequent  vomiting,  accom- 
panied by  purging.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  The 
patient  may  slowly  recover  from  these  symptoms.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Edwards  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  the  patient,  a  female,  lost  her 
voice  for  eight  days.  Another  case  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bradley, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  loss  of  voice  may  result  from  a  direct 
effect  of  oxalic  acid  on  the  nervous  system.  A  man  swallowed  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  add,  and  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  in  a  severe  form. 
In  about  nine  hours  his  voice,  although  nat\irally  deep,  had  become  low  and 
feeble.     This  weakness  of  voice  remained  for  more  than  a  month,  and  its 
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natural  strength  bad  not  returned  even  after  the  lapse  of  nine  weeks.  During 
the  first  month  there  was  numbness  with  tingling  of  the  legs.  (*  Med.  Times^' 
Sept.  14,  1850,  p.  292.)  The  occurrence  of  this  sensation  of  numbness,  and 
its  persiBtence  for  so  long  a  period  after  recoyery  from  the  eymptoms  of  irri- 
tation, clearly  point  to  a  remote  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system. 
Spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muAcles  of  the  face  and  extremities  haye  also 
been  observed  in  some  instances.     (See  '  Lancet,'  March  22,  1851,  p.  329.) 

Appearances  after  death. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  mouth, 
throat,  and  gullet,  is  commonly  white,  as  if  bleached ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
coated  with  a  portion  of  the  brown  mucous  matter  discharged  from  the  stomach. 
This  latter  organ  contains  a  dark  brown  mucous  liquid,  often  add,  and  having 
almost  a  gelatinous  consistency.     On  removing  the  contents,  the   mucous 
membrane  will  be  seen  pale  and  softened,  without  always  presenting  marks  of 
inflammation  or  abrasion,  if  death  has  taken  place  rapidly.    This  membrane  ia 
white,  soft,  and  brittle,  easily  raised  by  the  scalpel,  aUd  presents  the  appear- 
ance which  we  might  suppose  it  would  assume  after  having  been  for  some 
time  boiled  in  water.     The  small  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  siuface, 
filled  with  dark-coloured  blood,  apparently  solidified  within  them.   The  lining 
membrane  of  the  gullet  presents  the  same  characteristics.     It  is  pale,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  it  had  been  boiled  in  water,  or  digested  in  alcohol ;  it  has  been  found 
strongly  raised  in  longitudinal  folds,  interrupted  by  patches  where  the  mem- 
brane has  become  abraded.     In  a  case  which  was  fatal  in  eight  hours,  the 
tongue  was  covered  with  white  specks ;  the  gullet  was  not  infiamed,  but  the 
stomach  was  extensively  destroyed,  and  had  a  gangrenous  appearance.     Por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  were  detached,  exposing  the  muscular  coat. 
With  respect  to  the  intestines,  the  upper  portion  may  be  found  iufiamed;  but, 
unless  the  case  is  protracted,  the  appearances  in  the  bowels  are  not  strongly 
marked.    In  a  well-marked  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  add,  however,  whidi 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hildebrand,  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  was  much  reddened,  although  the  patient,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
died  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  taking  one  ounce  of  the  add,  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1853,  3  B.  2  H.  page 
256.)   In  a  case  of  poisoning  in  which  two  ounces  of  the  acid  had  been  taken«^ 
and  death  was  rapid,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  presented  almost  the  blackened 
appearance  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  altered 
blood  spread  over  them.     In  protracted  cases,  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines have  been  found  more  or  less  congested  or  infiamed.    In  a  case  in  which 
an  ounce  was  swallowed,  and  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  the  stomach  was 
slightly  congested,  and  contained  a  bloody  fiuid,  but  the  mucous  membrane 
was  entire.     (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  24,  1860,  p.  509.) 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Welch  for  the  foUowing  case : — ^A  woman,  aged  28, 
swallowed   three  drachms  of  the  crystallized  acid.     She  was  fotmd  quite 
dead  in  one  hour  afterwards.     On  examining  the  body,  both  lungs  were 
observed  to  be  extensively  congested,  and  the  heart  and  large  vessels  were 
full  of  dark-coloured  blood.     The  stomach  contained  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  a  dark-brown  fluid,  and  its  lining  membrane  was  genendly  red- 
dened.    The  other  organs,  except  the  brain,  were  healthy,  and  this  presented 
appearances  indicative  of  long-standing  disease.    This  case  is  remarkable  from  - 
the  smallness  of  the  dose,  the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  early  production  ci 
a  well-marked  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.     The  dis- 
eased state  of  the  body  may  have  tended  to  accelerate  death  from  tiie  poison. 
In  one  instance  the  larynx  was  ioimd  filled  with  frothy  mucus,  and  ihe  left 
side  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark-coloured  fluid  blood. 
In  another,  the  appearances  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  were  found  in  the  braio. 
A  person  fell  dead  after  retching  violently.     Apoplexy  was  supposed  to  be 
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the  cause  of  death.  On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
clot  ol  blood  was  effused  on  the  brain,  and  tliis  appeared  to  account  for  death 
sadfl&ctorilj.  But  when  the  stomach  was  examined,  oxalic  acid  was  detected 
in  it  This  poison  had  been  taken,  and  had  produced  its  usual  effects.  The 
deceased  had  taken  it  with  suicidal  intention,  and  the  violent  vomiting  which 
it  caused  had  led  to  death  by  apoplexy  from  effusion  of  blood.  (*  Lancet/ 
I863y  1,  p.  47.)  Without  a  proper  chemical  investigation,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  real  cause  of  death  would  have  been  in  this  instance  overlooked.  In  a 
few  cases  there  have  been  scarcely  any  morbid  appearances  produced  by  this 
poison. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  glairy  contents  of  the  stomach  or  its  coats 
do  not  always  indicate  strong  acidity  imtil  after  they  have  been  boiled  in  water. 
Oxalic  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  a  strongly  corrosive  action  on  the  sto- 
mach, like  that  possessed  by  the  mineral  acids.     It  is  therefore  rare  to  hear 
of  the  coats  6i  the  oi^an  being  perforated  by  it.     In  many  experiments  on 
uiimals,  and  in  some  few.  observations  on  the  human  subject,  I  have  foimd 
ftothing  to  bear  out  the  view  that  perforation  is  a  common  effect  of  the  action 
of  this  poison.  The  acid  undoubtedly  renders  the  mucous  coat  soft  and  brittle, 
and  perforation  of  the  coats  may  occur  either  during  life  or  after  death  as  a 
result  of  its  diemical  action.     Dr.  Wood  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female, 
ct.  27,  found  dead,  whose  death  had  been  obviously  caused  by  oxalic  acid,; 
but  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  were  unknown.     Th& 
^tomach  presented,  at  its  upper  and  fore  part  near  the  cardiac  opening,  am 
liT^;uJar  aperture  of  a  si2e  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger.  From  ^s,  a  dark', 
gelatinous-looking  matter,  resembling  coffee-grounds,  was  escaping  in  abund- 
ttice.    The  perforation  was  enlarged  during  the  removal,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  two  large  apertures  separated  by  a  narrow  band.    The  stomach 
oontained  a  bloody  fluid,  in  which  oxalic  acid  was  detected,  and  the  mucous 
nembrane  had  an  eroded  appearance.     The  small  intestines  (jejtmum  and. 
I  ileum)  were  sunilarly  affected. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  quantity  of  this  poison 
j  which  has  been  known  to  destroy  life  is  one  drachm  (sixty  grains).    The  boy, 
'  Kt  16,  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Barker  of  Bedford.     He  took  the  acid  in  a 
I  solid  form,  and  was  found  in  about  an  hour  insensible,  pulseless,  and  his  jaws 
''  i^iasmodically  closed.     He  had  vomited  some  bloody  matter  :  his  tongue  and 
fips  were  unusually  pale,  but  there  was  no  excoriation.     He  died  in  eight 
!  iours.  (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  1,  1855.)     In  Mr.  Welch's  case  ^ supra)  three  drachms 
tetroyed  life  in  an  hour.     Two  cases  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  each  of 
:  which  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  had  been  swallowed.     Active  treatment 
was  adopted  and  both  patients  recovered.    When  the  dose  is  upwards  of  half 
in  ounce,  death  is  commonly  the  result ;  but  one  of  my  pupils  informed  me 
of  a  case  in  which  a  man  recovered  after  having  taken  an  ounce  of  crystal- 
lized oxalic  acid.     Dr.  Brush,  of  Dublin,  has  communicated  to  the  ^  Lancet  '^ 
a  ease  in  which  recovery  took  place  after  a  similar  dose  of  the  poison  had 
heen  taken.   (See  also  a  case  by  Mr.  Alison  in  the  same  journal,  Nov.  2,  1850, 
1^  502.)     The  acid  was  in  this  instance  taken  by  mistake  for  Epsom  Salts. 
Dr.  Ellis  met  with  a  case  of  recovery  in  a  woman  aet.  50.     She  swallowe<i 
•It  ounce  of  the  acid  in  beer.    In  half  an  hour  she  was  found  complaining  of 
^  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  rolling  about.     Chalk  and  water  were 
freely  given,  and  she  recovered.     (*  Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  1865,  p.  265.) 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place, — Similar  quantities  of  this  poison  do  not 
destroy  life  within  the  same  period  of  time.  In  two  cases,  in  which  about 
fcwo  ounces  of  the  acid  were  respectively  taken,  one  man  died  in  twenty 
Biinutea — the  other  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sir  R.  Christison  mentions 
m  instance  in  which  an  ounce  killed  a  girl  in  thirty  minutes;  and  another 
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in  which  the  same  quantity  destroyed  life  in  ten  mtmites;  bat  in  a  third  cue 
death  did  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day.  The  late  Dr.  Ogilvy,  of  Ccpreatir, 
has  reported  h  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  probable  dut 
death  took  place  within  thrtf  minutts  after  the  poison  had  been  aw»llowei 
The  Bister  of  the  deceased  had  been  absent  from  the  room  about  that  period, 
and  on  her  return  found  her  dying.  The  quantity  of  poison  taken  could  DOi 
be  determined.  When  the  dose  of  oxalic  acid  is  hnlf  an  ounce  and  upwarie. 
death  commonly  takes  place  in  an  hour.  There  are,  it  must  bs  aihnilicd, 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  rapidly  of  action.  Sir  R.  Christiaon  reports  tro 
cases  which  did  not  prove  &tal  for  thirteen  hours;  and  in  an  instance  tbt 
occurred  to  Mr.  FrHser,  in  which  half  on  ounce  was  ttfken,  the  individual  died 
from  the  secondary  cflecte  in  a  state  of  perfect  exhauHtion,  thirteen  dap  after 
taking  the  poison.  Si?fty  deaths  from  this  poison  in  England  and  Wales  vera 
recorded  in  four  years — 1863-7. 

Chttnical  Aitalygia.     lit   the  simple  etate. — This  ■acid  may  be  met  wilt, 
either  as  a  solid  or  in  solution  in  water.     Solid  oxalic  acid.    It  crystallizes  in 
Pj^  .  long  slender  prisms,  which,  when  perfact,  aw 

four-Mded.    In  this  respect  it  difiers  from  other 
common  acids,  mineral  and  vegetable.    The 
crystals  are  unchangeable  in  wr;    they  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  strongtf 
acid  solutions.     When  heated  on  platiniun-fc^ 
they  melt,  and  are  entirely  dissipated  without 
combiistion    and    without    bring    carbomiri- 
Heated  gently  in  a  close  tube,  Siey  melt,  and 
the  ■vapour  is  condensed  as  a  whit«  crystalUn* 
sublimate  in  a  cold   part  of  the  tube.    The 
crystals  are  prismatic,  like  those  obtained  fnxB 
the  Rolution.      There   should  be   no   residne 
whatever  if  the  acid  is  pure :  but  the  conuner- 
CtT.talio(^«^A=|d,iBi^lfl»l      ^ia,  ^^Q^  generally  leaves  a  slight    reridne  of 
fixed  impurity.      By  this  effect  of  heat,  osahc 
acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  those  crystalline  salts  for  which  it  has  been    | 
sometimes  &tally  mistaken,  namely,  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  zioc    | 
These  leave  white  residues  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  salts.     A  teaspoonfiil  d    | 
oxalic  acid  in  small  crystals  weighs  seventy-six  grains,  and  half  an  ounce  of    ! 
the  crystals  is  equivalent  to  three  teaspoonfule.  | 

TaUfor  the  loltition. — I.  Nitrate  of  silver. — When  added  to  a  soluti.oii(< 
oxalic  acid,  it  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  ^ver.  A 
solution  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  as  not  to  redden  Utmns- 
]>aper,  is  affected  hy  this  test ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  poison  ia  small,  it  wonM 
be  always  advisable  to  concentrate  the  liquid  by  evaporation  before  applying 
the  teat.  The  oxalate  of  silver  is  identified  by  the  following  properties ;  1.  Itis 
completely  dissolved  by  cold  nitric  acid.  If  collected  on  a  filter,  thorotighlT 
dried,  and  heat«d  on  thin  platinum-foil,  it  is  entirely  dissipated  in  a  white 
vapour  with  a  slight  detonation.  When  the  oxalate  is  in  onall  quantity-,  this 
detonation  may  be  observed  in  detached  particles  on  burning  the  filter  pre- 
viously well  dried.  2.  Sulphate  of  litne.  A  solution  of  oxalic  add  is  fn- 
cipltaCed  white  by  lime  water  and  all  the  salts  of  lime.  Lime  water  ia  itself 
objectionable  as  a  test,  because  it  is  precipitated  white  by  several  other  aadt 
The  salt  of  lime  which,  as  a  test,  is  open  to  the  least  objection,  is  the  tulphalt. 
As  this  ia  not  a  very  soluble  salt,  its  solution  must  be  added  in  rather  lai?e 
quantity  to  the  suspected  acid  poisonous  liquid.  A  white  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime  is  slowly  formed.  This  precipitate  should  possess  the  following  pro-  , 
pertiea : — 1.  It  ought  Xo  be  immediately  dissolved  by  nitric  or  hydnxjilwe 
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acicL    2.  It  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  oxalic,  tartaric,  acetic,  or  any 
Tegetftble  acid. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter, — The  process  is  the  same,  whether  it 
is  applied  to  liquids  in  which  the  poison  is  administered,  or  to  the  matters 
vomited,  or  lastly,  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This  poison  readily  com- 
bines with  albumen  and  gelatine,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  decomposed  or 
precipitated  by  these  or  any  other  organic  substances  :  it  is,  therefore,  com- 
monly found  in  solution  in  the  liquid  portion,  which  will  then  be  more  or  less 
acid.  As  a  trial-test  we  may  employ  either  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  lime  wat«r.  1.  A  portion  of  the  Hquid  should  be  boiled  to  remove  any 
albumen,  and  after  fil^tion,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  added 
to  it.  If  oxalic  acid  is  present  in  moderate  quantity,  a  greenish-white  precipi- 
tate will  be  formed.  2.  Lime  water  may  be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  clear 
hquid.  A  white  precipitate  will  be  produced,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  if  oxalic 
acid  is  present. 

From  milk,  gruel,  coffee,  blood,  mucus  and  other  viscid  liquids,  oxalic  acid 

IB  readily  separated  by  the  process  of  dialysis,  as  described  under  sulphuric 

acid  (see  page  215).     The  liquid  should  be  first  boiled — the  coats  of  the 

stomach  (cut  up)  being  included,  ii  necessaiy.     The  distilled  water  placed  on 

the  outgide  of  the  tube  will  receive  the  acid.     This  may  be  concentrated  by 

evaporation.    Prismatic  crystals  may  thus  be  procured,  and  the  silver  and 

lime  tests  may  be  applied.    Oxalic  acid  may  be  completely  separated  from  the 

boiled  and  filtered  organic  liquid  by  the  following  process.     To  the  filtered 

liquid,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead  should  be  added  until  there 

18  no  further  precipitation-;  and  the  white  precipitate  formed,  collected  and 

washed.     If  any  oxalic  acid  was  present  in  the  liquid,  it  would  exist  in  this 

precipitate  under  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lead.     To  separate  oxalic  acid  from 

the  oxalate  of  lead  we  diffuse  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  pass  into  the 

liquid,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  taking 

eare  that  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  precipitate. 

Black  sulphide  of  lead  will  be  thrown  down :  and  with  it  commonly  the 

greater  part  of  the  organic  matter,  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  the 

03calate  of  lead.     Filter,  to  separate  the  sulphide  of  lead ;  the  filtered  liquid 

vmj  be  clear  and  highly  acid.    Concentrate  by  evaporation  :  the  sulphuretted 

hydrof<en  dissolved  in  the  liquid  is  thereby  expelled,  and  oxalic  acid  may  be 

vltiinately  obtained  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation  in  a  dial  or  watch-glass, 

or  on  a  glass-slide,  for  microscopical  observation.     If  there  was  no  oxalic 

acid  in  the  precipitate,  no  crystals  will  be  Ficr.  7. 

procured  by  evaporation.     If  crystals  arc 

obtained,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  water, 

and  tested  for  oxalic  add  in  the  manner 

above  directed. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  organic 
fiquid  may  be  detected  by  another  method. 
Place  a  portion  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
poison  in  a  beaker,  and  insert  in  this  a  tube 
secured  with  skin,  containing  a  solution  of 
anlphate  of  lime.  By  dialysis  or  osmosis  the 
ojLalic  acid  will  penetrate  the  membrane,  and 
-will  form  inside  the  mouth  of  the  latter  a 
deposit  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  known 
by  their  octahedral  form. 

•^  o        _. .  . ,  1.       •     1        'J  Crystals  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  obtained  by 

Sometunes  tne  cnemical  evidence  may       dialysis  of  coffee  containing  oxaiic 
depend  on   stains  on  articles  of  clothing.       Add,  magnified  mo  diameters. 

Oxalic  add  discharges  the  colour  of  some  dyes,  and  slowly  reddens  others; 

q2 
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but  unless  the  stuff  has  been  washed^  the  acid  remains  in  the  fabric  and  may 
there  be  detected.  It  does  not  corrode  or  destroy  the  stuff  like  mineral 
acids.  In  Reg,  v.  Moiris  (C.  C.  C.  December  1866)  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  attempted  to  administer  a  liquid  poison  forcibly  to  her  daughter, 
a  girl  aged  six  years.  It  was  sour  in  taste,  made  her  lips  smart,  and  caused 
vomiting.  There  was  dr3mess  of  the  lips,  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  No  portion  of  the  substance  administered  could  be 
])rocured,  but  a  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalic  acid  was  obtained  from  some 
stains  on  the  dress  of  the  child.     The  woman  was  convicted. 

Dr.  White  (U.S.)  has  published  an  elaborate  report  of  a.  case  of  poisoning 
with  oxalic  acid,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  are  contrasted  with 
those  caused  by  disease,  and  comparied  with  thot^e  usually  assigned  to  oxalic 
acid.  The  poison  was  not  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  the 
sheets  on  which  the  patient  ha(d  vomitec(  yielded  frbm  one  to  two  grains  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  patient  lived  forty  hourb  after  vomiting  had  set  in.  (Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  Jan.  27,  1870.) 

As  oxalic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  this  liquid  may  be  occanonally  em- 
ployed for  separating  it  from  the  contents  of  tKe  stomach  and  from  many  orguic 
compounds.  Large  and  perfect  crystals  may  be  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
solution,  and  these  may  b^  pufified  and  tested  by  the  methods  already  deecribei 

In  cases  of  poisonings  the  residuary  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  is  gene- 
rally small.  Li  one  instfltnce,  in  which  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  had  been 
taken,  and  the  person  died  in  two  hours,  I  found  only  thirteen  grains.  In  a 
case  which  occurred  ttt  Bristol,  in  1868,  a  Woman  took  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid  (36^0  grains),  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  stated  UuU 
not  more  than  two  grains  werie  obtained  &om  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  The 
vomiting  had  been  violent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  had  been  thus 
ejected.  It  seems  that  the  woman  had  vomited  into  a  pail  containing  calci- 
reous  water,  and  it  was  obsetved  that  this  water  acquired  a  milky  white  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  salts  of  lime.  Q  Chem.  News,*  April 
24,  1868,  p.  205,  and  *  Phattn.  Jour.'  May,  1868,  p.  543.)  In  Jieg.  v.  Cochrane 
(Liverpool  Summer  Assizes,  1857),  in  which  it  was  charged  that  two  children, 
aged  six  and  four  years  Respectively,  had  been  wilfully  ^isoned  by  ther 
mother,  it  was  stated  by  the  medical  witness.  Dr.  Edwanls,  that  he  found 
forty-two  grains  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  stomach  of  the  elder,  and  twenty  gnine 
in  that  of  the  younger  child.  It  was  not  clearly  established  when  or  how 
this  large  quantity  of  poison  could  have  been  wilfully  administered  to  the 
children,  and  the  prisoner -^vas  acquitted. 

Acid  Oxalate  of  Potash  or  Salt  of  Sorrel. 

Sjimptoms  and  Effects, — The  poisonous  effects  of  this  salt  entirely  depefo 
on  the  oxalic  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  much  used  for  the  purpoee'of 
bleaching  straw  and  removing  ink-stains,  being  sold  under  the  name  d 
CBsential  salt  of  lemons.  Its  poisonous  properties  are  not  generally  known,  or 
no  doubt  it  would  be  frequently  substituted  for  oxalic  acid.  Out  ^  three 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  two  proved  isXaly  while  in  the  other 
the  patient  recovered.  In  the  case  of  recovery,  a  young  lady,  aged  20, 
swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water.  She  was  not  seen 
by  any  one  for  an  hour  and  a  half :  she  was  then  found  on  the  floor,  faint  ind 
exhausted,  having  \)reviou8ly  vomited  considerably,  There  was  great  depres- 
sion, the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  was  a  scaldisf 
sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  with  continued  shivering.  Prope' 
medical  treatment  was  adopted,  and  she  recovered  in  two  days,  still  su^etiis 
from  debility  and  great  irritation   of  the  stomach.     During  the  state  ot 
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depression,  it  was  rerawked  that  the  conjunctiva  (membranes  o£  the  eyes) 
were  much  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  There  wap  also  great  dimness  of 
Yiaion,  ('Med,  Gaa.'  vol.  27,  p.  480.)  In  another  case,  two  hundred  and 
tventj-fiTe  grains  mere  taken  '(about  half  an  ounce).  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
ns  giren  aa  a*  aatidot«),  and  the  patient  completely  recovered.  ('  Med. 
Timea  and  Gazette,'  Feb.  12,  1859.)  The  recovery  must  have  taken  place  in 
ipite  of  the  anii»(ote,  for  the  ojaJate  of  soda  is  just  as  poisonous  ns  the 
orabiCe  of  potaeh.  For  a  third  esse  of  recovery,  see  the  same  journal,  Oct. 
15. 1859,  p.  878. 

This  salt  destroys  life  almost  as  rapidly  ^b  oxalic  acid  itself;  and  is  the 
wmptoma  which  it  proiucea,  it  closely  rcsensblea  that  poison.  In  one  caae, 
h«lf  an  ounce  killed  an  a^ult  in  «o  short  a.  time  as  eigliC  midlife* ;  but  prob- 
ibly  the  fatal  effects  were  in  this  instance  accelerated  by  the  debiUtated  state 
of  the  person  who  took  it.  In  another  case,  reported  by  M.  Chevallier, 
dtath  took  place  jn  ten  minutes.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1850,  1,  162).  In  one 
instance  in  which  it  was  mipplied  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  it  caused 
de«h  in  an  honr  and  a  half  ('  Pharm.  Jour,'  March  1872,  p.  760).  In  a 
ewe  reported  in  the  '  Ed.  Monthly  fournal  *  (July  1862,  p.  92)  death  appears 
to  Iksve  been  caused  by  this  salt  as  the  result  of  chronic  poisoning.  A  girl 
wss  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  fether.  He  b^;an  to  be  ill  about 
December  5,  and  he  died  on  Januaiy  26  following.  He  suffered  from 
TOmiiing,  heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  prostration  of  strength 
wd  constant  pains  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  After  dearfi,  the  appearances 
were — inflammation  of  the  mucous  n»embrane  of  the  stomach  and  part  of  the 
Wels,  They  contiuned  a  dark-coloured  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
theguUetwasdestroyed.  The  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  were  thickened  and 
injected,  had  a  gangrenous  a^>pearance.  There  -was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner 
t»d  had  possession  of  the  poison  until  January  11,  five  weeks  after  the  sj-mp- 
twns  had  b^;un  in  the  deceased.  The  symptoms  before  and  subsequently  to 
ihisdate  were  amilar.  This  absence  of  proof  of  possesmon  led  to  the  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner;  still  it  would  be  diffcult  to  account  for  the  symptoms  and 
ippearances  on  any  theory  of  disease. 

Chemical  Analytii. — 'tim  salt  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  its  solu- 
tion may  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  of  oxalic  ng.  i. 
■cid.    It  is  cot  delved  by  alcohol,    1st,  the  r 
^eona  solntion  has  an  acid  reaetion:;  and  2nd, 
it  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  (dWer  and  sul- 

Ehate  of  lime,  like  oxalic  acid;  but  with  the  | 
itier  test  the  precipitation  is  much  more  co- 
pouB.  It  is  distinguished  from  oxalic  acid.  1. 
By  its  crystals,  which  when  slowly  produced  on 
S  glsM  sbde  asBome  the  shape  of  small  rhombic 
pisns,  sometimes  grouped  in  a  plumose  form  ; 
•nd  2.  By  heating  a  portion  on  platinum-foil. 
Whileoxalic  acid  is  entirely  volatile,  thebinoxa- 

kte  leaves  an  ash,  which,  when  sufficiently  I 

heated,  is  white  and  alkaline ;  it  may  be  proved     cryitBii  ot  Add  Onkintv  or  Potuh, 
to  contain  carbonate  of  potash  b:p  its  dissolving     _      "-soined  >o  dtou*™. 
with  e^rvescence  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  forming  nitrate  of  potash. 

bi  some  instances  this  poisonous  salt  has  been  supplied  by  mistake  for 
eream  of  tartar,  and  has  caused  death.  Cream  of  tarcar,  or  acid  tartrate  of 
potash,  leaves  a  black  alkaline  residue  when  heated  in  close  vessels.  Its 
solution  is  leas  acid  than  that  of  the  salt  of  sorrel.  It  is  not  precipitated  liy 
the  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  lime.  The  different  action  of  the  two 
salts  on  writing-ink  afibrds  a  simple  means  of  identification.     The  binoxalate 
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of  potash  immediatelj  discharges  the  colour  of  ink  when  warmed,  while  the 
acid  tartrate  does  not  possess  this  property. 

Tartabic  Acid. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — Tartaric  acid  is  not  conunonlj  regarded  aa 
a  poison ;  but  one  case  has  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  acted  as  an  irritant  and  destroyed  life.  The  case  referred  to  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  trial  for  manslaughter  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Reg.  v.  WcUkinSy 
in  January  1845).  The  accused  gave  to  the  deceased;  a  man  aged  24,  one 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid  instead  of  aperient  salts.  The  deceased,  swallowed  the 
whole,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  he  immediately  exclaimed 
that  he  was  poisoned ;  he  complained  of  having  a  burning  sensation  in  his  throat 
and  stomach,  as  though  he  had  drunk  oil  of  vitriol,  and  stated  that  he  could 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  being  all  on  fire.  Soda  and  magnesia  were  admi- 
nistered with  diluent  drinks.  Vosiiting  set  in,  and  continued  until  death, 
which  took  place  nine  days  afterwards.  On  in^)eetion,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  alimentary  canal  was  found  highly  inflamed.  The  accused  admitted  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  tartaric  acid  was  found  in  the  dregs  of  the  cup. 
The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Another  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid, 
with  a  report  of  the  results  of  analysis,  has  been  publishecL  by  M.  Deveigie. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1851,  2,  432.)  This  case  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
the  late  M.  Orfila  and  M.  Devergie,  the  pointa  in  dispute  relating  diiefly  to 
the  processes  for  the  detection  of  the  acid  in  the  stomach  and  tissues.     (See 

*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,.  199,  882 ;  and  2,  230.) 

Acetic  Acid. 

This  acid  has  been  generally  excluded  ir&ai  the  olass  of  poisons.  Commcm 
Vinegary  which  contains  only  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  has  been  often  taken 
in  large  doses  without  injurious  consequences.  From  the  experiments  per- 
formed by  Orfila  on  dogs,  ^d  from  one  case  which  he  reports  as  having  oc* 
curred  in  the  hiunan  subject,  acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  appears  to  exert 
an  irritant  action  on  the  body.     (*Aniiales  d'Hygiene,'  1831,  2,  159:  also 

*  Toxicologic,'  vol.  2,  p.  198.)  This  is  not  more  than  we  might  have  expected, 
seeing  that  the  concentrated  acid  is  highly  corrosive.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
the  deceased,  a  female  aged  19,  was  found  dying  on  the  highway.  She  suf- 
fered from  convulsions,  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomachy,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  neither  softened  nor  corroded, 
but  its  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus  was  almost  felack.  The  mucous 
glands  were  prominent,  and  the  vessels  were  filled  with  dar!c  coagulated 
blood. 

Vinegar^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  mixture  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  examined  by  distilling  a  portion,  and  testing 
the  distilled  liquid  for  the  acid.  Vinegar,  as  it  exists  in  commerce,  always 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally  traces  of  arsenic, 
lead,  and  copper.  In  general  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  odour.  Pelletan 
observed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  that  the  abuse  of  vinegar  led  to  a  thinning  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  and  Landerer  remarked  that  the  milk 
of  a  wet-nurse  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  the 
Vinegar  of  Roses,  became  thin,  very  acid,  and  deficient  in  casein  and  oiL 
1  he  infant  which  she  was  suckling  gradually  wasted  and  died,  and  the  woman 
herself  suffered  severely.     (Heller's  *  Archiv.'  1847,  2  H.  S.  185.) 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Poisonous  properties  have  been  attributed  to  this  well-known  substance, 
which  is  so  much  employed  in  photography.     I  have  not  met  with  any  case 
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of  poisoning  by  it  in  the  human  subject ;  but  according  to  M.  Personne,  it 
operates  powerfully  on  animals.  Two  healthy  dogs  were  selected,  and  into 
the  stomach  of  one  a  dose  of  two  grains  of  pure  pyrogallic  acid,  dissolved  in 
water,  was  injected;  and  twice  this  quantity  was  administered  to  the  other 
dog.  The  animalsf  died,  after  fifty  and  sixty  hours  respectiyely.  The 
gymptoma  are  said,  to  have  resembled  those  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  and 
after  death  the  museulap  tissue  of  the  heart  was  found  in  each  case  to  have 
undergone  &tty  d^eneration.  The  acid  is  supposed  to  act  like  phosphorus 
in  arresting  oxidation  changes  by  absorbing  and-  removing  oxygen.  The  al- 
kalinity of  the  blood  would-:  favour  this  chemical  action.  (*  Medical  Press,' 
December  1869;  *  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.'  July  1870^.p.275.) 
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poisokikg  by  the  alkalies  :  potashj  soda,  and  th£ir  qarbonates — symptoms 
— fatal  effects  op  the  carbonate  of  potash' — appearances  after  death — 
ammonia  and  its  ga&bonate  (sal  volatile) chemical  analysis. 

Potash  and  Soda.- 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  prodiiced'by  potash  and  soda,  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  are  similar,  and  one  description  will  serve  for  both.     Gases  of  alkaline 
poisoning  are,  however,.rare,  and  have  been^  generally,  the  result  of  accident. 
The  most  common  form  ini  which  these  pois(ms  are  met  with,  Ts  in  the  state  of 
pearlash  (carbonate  of  potash)  and  soap-lees  (carbonate  of  soda).     The  patient 
experiences,  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  owing  to  the 
alkaline  liquid,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  excoriatiiig  the  mucous  membrane. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  extending  down  the  gullet  to 
the  stomach.     Vomiting  is  not  always  observed ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  the 
vomited  matters  are  sometimes  mixed  with  bloed  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
•  with  detached  portions  of  mucous  membrane :  this  effect  depending  on  the 
degree  of  causticity  in  the  liquid  swallowed.   The  surface  is  cold  and  clammy  : 
there  is  purging,  with  severe  pain  m  the  abdomen,  resembling  colic.   The  pulse 
i&  quick  and  feeble.     In  the  course  of  a  sHort  time,  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat 
become  swollen,  soft,  and  red. 

Appearances  after  death, — In  recent  eases  there  are  marks  of  the  local 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
jmllet.  This  membrane  has  been  found  softened,  detached,  and  inflamed  in 
patches  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  sometimes  almost  black.  A  similar 
appearance  has  been  met  with  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
windpipe.  The  stomach  has  had  its  mucous  surface  eroded  in  patches,  and 
there  has  been  partial  inflammation.  In  one  instance,  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  soda,  I  found  it  puckered  and  blackened. 

Period  of  death. — The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  which  I  have  found  reported 
is  that  of  a  boy,  who  died  in  three  hours  after  swallowing  three  ounces  of  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1835, 
a  child,  aged  three  years,  took  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of 
pearlash  which  had  deliquesced,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Death  was 
caused  in  thia  instance  by  the  inflammation  induced  in  the  larynx,  causing 
suffocation.  In  this  respect,  the  caustic  alkalies  may  destroy  life  rapidly,  like 
the  mineral  acids ;  but  death  may  be  also  a  slow  result  of  these  poisons.  Thus, 
in  an  instance  which  was  communicated  to  me,  a  lady  swallowed,  by  mistake, 
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one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  common  solution  of  potash  of  the  shops,  -whick 
contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  caustic  i^alL  She  recoyered  from  the  firat 
symptoms  of  irritation,  but  died  seven  weeks  afterwards  from  pure  exhaus- 
tion, becoming  greatly  emaciated  before  her  death.  The  alkali  had  probably 
destroyed  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  had  thus  impaired  digestion. 

Carbonates, — Dr.  Barclay  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  potash, 
which  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  after-effects  and  appearances  caused 
by  this  poison.  A  woman,  aged  44,  was  admitted  into  St.  Geoige^s  Hoepitalf 
May  2,  1853,  about  six  hours  and  a  half  after  she  had  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  American  potash,  probably  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
(American  pearlash).  She  had  vomited  immediately  after,  taking  it.  The 
mouth  and  throat  were  much  corroded.  There  was  burning  pain  in  the 
throat  and  gullet,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach ;  but  there  was  no 
tenderness  on  pressure.  Two  days  after  her  admission,  there  was  a  little 
vomiting.  The  mucous  membrane,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  was  destroyed  ; 
there  was  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  occasionally  pain  after  food  had  entered 
the  stomach.  In  about  a  month,  there  was  frequent  vomiting,  with  pain  on 
pressure,  and  constipation ;  when  food  or  medicine  was  taken,  tibere  was  much 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  short  time  the  food  was  ejected.  As  the  case 
progressed,  nothing  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  and  shortly  before  death 
the  patient  was  supported  only  by  nutritive  injections.  She  died  from  starva- 
tion on  July  8,  about  two  months  after  taking  the  alkali.  On  inspection. 
the  lower  part  of  the  gullet  was  found  much  contracted,  the  lining  membrane 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  muscular  coat  exposed.  The  external  coats  were 
much  thickened.  The  gullet  end  of  the  stomach,  where  the  ulceration  ceased, 
was  considerably  contracted.  At  the  intestinal  end  the  mucous  lining  pre- 
sented a  large  and  dense  cicatrix,  obstructing  all  oommimication  with  the 
small  intestines,  except  by  an  orifice  no  larger  than  a  probe.  The  intervening 
portion  of  the  stomach  was  healthy,  as  were  also  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines. (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,*  Nov.  26,  1858,  p.  554.)  In  December 
1867  a  case  of  poisoning  by  pearlash  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for  manslaughter  at 
Manchester  {Reg,  v.  Boothman),  A  solution  of  this  substance  had  been  pre- 
pared for  washing  piurposes.  The  prisoner  offered  some  to  a  man,  who  tasted 
it  and  immediately  called  for  water.  The  deceased  took  some,and  was  soon  after- 
wards  seen  in  the  yard  vomiting  and  in  great  pain.  This  was  on  May  31 :  he 
was  admitted  into  an  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  August  2,  suffering 
all  the  time,  and  imable  to  swallow  anything  but  thin  fluids.  On  leaving  the 
hospital  he  went  home  and  died  on  September  20,  nearly  four  months  after 
swallowing  the  alkaline  liquid.  He  died  from  starvation,  as  a  result  of 
stricture  of  the  gullet.  The  quantity  taken  was  unknown,  but  the  liquid 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  soften  and  destroy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat. 

Orfila  refers  to  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in  each  of 
which  half  an  ounce  of  this  substance  was  taken  by  mistake  for  aperient 
salts.     The  patients,  two  young  men,  recovered  from  the  first  efiects,  but 
ultimately  died:  the  one  three  months,  and   the  other  four  months,  after 
the  poison  had  been  taken.     The  secondary  fatal  effects  appear  to  have  been 
due  to  constant  purging,  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  leading  to  incessant 
vomiting,  and  loss  of  the  fimctions  of  this  organ  from  the  destruction  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  stricture  either  of  the  gullet  or  of  the  apertures  of  the 
stomach, — either  of  which  causes  might  prove  fatal  at  almost  any  period.    A 
fatal  case  of  stricture,  produced  by  soap- lees  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and 
three  months,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Basham  (*  Lancet,'  March  2,  1860).    The 
constant  use  of  the  alkalies  or  of  their  carbonates  appears  to  be  produetiTe 
of  latent  mischief:   yet  the  quantity  which  may  be  sometimes  taken  in 
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-divided  dofles  Tnthout  destroying  life  is  enormous.  Dr.  Tunstall,  of  Bath, 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  viho,  for  eighteen  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  remove  dyspepsia.  It  is  stated  that  for  sixteen 
years  he  took  two  ounces  oi  the  bicarbonate  daily  !  The  man  died  suddenly, 
and  on  examining  the  stomach  it  was  fomid  to  be  greatly  distended  and 
extensively  diseased — ^nditions  vrhich  were  referred  by  Dr.  Tmistall  to  the 
action  of  the  carbonate  of  fioda.  (*  Med.  Times,'  Nov.  30,  1850,  p.  564.) 
The  quantity  of  any  of  these  alkaline  poisons  required  to  destroy  life  is 
unknown.  The  &tal  effects  depend  rather  on  the  d^ree  of  concentration 
of  the  liquid,  than  on  the  absolute  quanti^  of  alkali  present. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Solutions  of  Potash  astd  Soda  have  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction ;  they  are  distinguished  fE9m  those  of  their  respective  carbonates  by 
giving  brown  precipitates  with  a  sotation  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  Carbo- 
nates, on  the  otiier  hand,  yield  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate.  Potash  is 
known  from  Soda  by  the  following  characters j — 1.  Its  solution,  when  not  too 
much  diluted  with  water,  is  precipitated  of  a  canary-yellow  colour  by  per- 
chioride  of  platinum.  2.  It  is  precipitated  in  granular  white  crystals,  on 
adding  the  alkaline  liquid  ^gradually  to  a  sitrong  Fig.  9. 

solution  of  tartaric  acid,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  occasionally  stkring 
the  mixtin^.  Soda  is  not  precipitated  by 
either  of  these  tests,  whiehivrill  eewe  equally  to 
distinguish  the  salts  of  potash  fromth^se  of  soda, 
if  we  except  the  acid  oxalate  and  acid  tartrate 
of  potash :  these,  from  being  but  little  soluble 
in  water,  are  not  precipitated.  3.  If  we  neu- 
tralize the  two  alkalies  by  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  crystallize  the  liquid  on  a  slip  of  LJass, — 
should  the  alkali  be  potash,  the  crystals  will 
have  the  form  of  long  slender  fluted  prisms 
(p.  220)  ;  if  soda,  of  rhombic  plates.     4.  Pot-   BbomWc  errata  of  Nitiute  of  Soda, 

^V         J  •  1.  i_  i-'^  ^1     •        •    •  «MwnIfled  80  diameters. 

aan  and  its  salts  are  knovm  by  .thevr  giving  a 

reddish-violet  colour,  while  soda  and  its  salts  give  a  bright  yellow  colour  to 

a  colourless  flame. 

In  liquids  containing  ai^ganic  matter^ — Smch  liq«idds  are  frothy;  they 
posseas  an  alkaline  reaction.)  a  peculiar  alkaline  odour,  and  are  soapy  to  the 
feel.  The  organic  liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  heated  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  to  chir  the  animal  and  {vegetable  matter,  and  the  alkali  will 
be  recovered  from  it  in  a  state  fof  carbonate  by  digesting  the  residuary  ash  in 
distilled  water. 

Ammonia.    Spirit  *of  Habsthorn. 

The  vapour  of  strong  ammonia  is  poisonous.  It  may  destroy  life  by  pro- 
ducing violent  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  limgs  and  air-passages. 
It  is  often  injudicious^  employed  to  rowse  persons  from  a  fit.  A  case  is  on 
record  of  an  epileptic  having  died  under  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  two  days 
jdEter  the  application  of  strong  junmonia  in  vapour  to  the  nostrils :  it  was 
employed  to  rouse  him  from  a  fit.  A  singular  case  of  recovery  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  this  vapour,  by  Dr.  Sanchard,  is  reported  in  the  '  Annales 
d'Hygiene'  (Janvier  1841).  A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  vapour  breathed  in 
tbe  manufacture  of  ice  from  liquefied  ammonia  is  reported  (Husemann's 
•  Jahreebericht '  1872,  Toxicologic,  p.  470).  The  effects  were  chiefly  mani- 
£eflted  in  the  lungs,  and  many  days  elapsed  before  recovery  took  place. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances,-r-The  strpng  solution  of  ammonia  produce  a 
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B3rinptoms  similar  to  those  described  in  speaking  of  potash.  The  only  dif- 
ference observed  is,  that  the  sense  of  heat  and  burning  pain  in  the  throat, 
gullet,  and  stomach,  is  much  greater.  Gases  of  this  form  of  poiaoning  are 
rare.  Dr.  Sanchard  relates  an  instance  that  occurred  in  France,  in  which  a 
boy,  only  six  years  old,  poisoned  his  younger  sister  by  pouring  several  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  down  her  throat.  In  one  caae 
a  strong  dose  of  the  solution  killed  a  man  in  four  minutes,  by  causing 
suffocation  (Christison,  167) :  and  another  case  ifr  referred  ta  in  the  '  Jour* 
nal  de  Pharmacie  *  (Oct.  1846,  p.  285),  in  which  from  one  to  two  drachma 
of  solution  of  anmionia,  unknowingly  administered,  caused  death.  There  was 
violent  vomiting,  with  bloody  purging ;  and,  on  inspection,  blood  was  found 
efiused  in  the  intestines.  There  was  also  a  remarkably  fluid  state  of  the  blood 
in  the  body.  In  another  instance,  a  man  walked  into  a  druggist's  shop,  and 
asked  for  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  take  ^>ot8  out  of  his  clothes.  The 
druggist  poured  about  a  tea^xx>nful  and  a  half  into  a  ghlss.  The  man  sud- 
denly swallowed  it,  and  fell  instantly  to  the  ground.  He  soon  afterwards 
died,  complaining  of  the  n^ost  excruciating  pain.  ('  Journal  de  Chimie  Medi- 
cale,'  1845,  p.  531.)  A  similar  case  occurred  at  Halifax  in  April  1857  :  a  man 
swallowed  a  large  dose  of  ammonia,  and^  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In 
other  cases,  in  spite  of  a  large  dose,  death  has  taken  place  slowly.  Dr.  Potain 
met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  man  swallowed  upwards  of.  three  ounces  of 
the  commercial  solution  of  ammonia,  and  he  did  not  die  from^the  effects  until 
the  eleventh  day.     ('  Journal  de  Chimie  M^cale,'  1862,  pp.  311  and  474.) 

Serious  injury  to  tiie  organs  of  respiration  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the 
action  of  this  poison,  as  in  the  following  case,  which  vras  referred  to  me  for 
examination  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hilton,  in  May  1857.   A  gentleman  liable 
to  attacks  of  fainting  died  in  three  da^  after  swallowing  a  quantity  of  a 
liquid  administered  to  Bim  by  his  son.     This  liquid,  which  was  at  the  time 
believed  to  be  sal  volatile,  was,  in,  fact,  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia.     The 
deceased  complained  immediately  of  a  sensation  of  choking  and  strangling  in 
the  act  of  vomiting.     Symptoms  of  difficulty  ef  breathing  set  in,  with  other 
signs  of  irritation  in  the  throat  and  stomach.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  was  corroded  and  dissolved:  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
liquid  had  caused  great  local  irritation.     The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  such 
as  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  an  operation 
must  be  resorted  to.     The  state  of  the  patient,  however,  precluded  its  per- 
formance, and  he  died  on  the  third  day.     On  inspection,  the  viscera  presented 
strong  marks  of  corrosion^     The  covering  o£  the  tongue  was  softened,  and  had 
peeled  off;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aiivpassages  was  softened  and  covered 
with  layers  of  false  membrane,  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  the  larger  bran- 
chial tubes  were  completely  obstructed  by  casts  or  cylinders  of  this  membrane. 
The  lining  membrane,  of  the  gullet  was  scvftened,  and  at  the  lower  part,  near 
its  junction  with  the  stomach,  the  tube  was  completely  dissolved  and  destroyed 
There  was  an  aperture  in  the  stomach  in  its  antevior  wall,  about  oae  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  the  edges  were  soft,  ragged,  and  blackened,  present- 
ing an  appearance  of  solution.     The  contents  of  the  stomach  had  escaped 
On  the  inside,  the  vessels  were  injected  with  dark-colouied.  blood,  and  ^ere 
were  numerous  small  effusions  of  blood  in  various  parts  o£~  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  coats  were  thinned  and  softened  at  the  seat  of  the  aperture.  The 
blackened  and  congested  appearance  somewhat  resembled  that  which  Lb  seen 
in  poisoning  by  sulphuric  or  oxaUc  acid.     The  mucous  matter  on  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  was  feebly  acid.     No  poison  of  any  kind  was  found  in  the  layer 
of  mucus  or  in  the  coats.     There  was  not  in  any  part  the  slightest  trace  of 
ammonia,  the  poison  which  had  caused  the  mischief.     The  deceased  had  lived 
three  days :  remedies  had  been  used,  and  every  trace  of  ammonia  had  disap- 
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peared.     The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  an  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes, 
as  a  result  of  inflanmiation,  caused  by  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  poison. 
It  was  quite  obvious  that  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  had  entered  the  windpipe. 
The  perforation  of  the  stomach  had  probably  tciken  place  shortly  before  death, 
or  there  would  have  been  marks  of  peritonitis.     The  injury  to  the  stomach 
and  gullet  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death,  even  supposing  that  the 
liquid  had  not  penetrated  to  the  lungs.     Dr.  Patterson  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  man,  mt,  40,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  hartshorn.     He  ejected 
the  liquid  almost  immediately,  and  complained  of  an  intense  burning  pain  and 
feeling  of  suffocation.    None  of-  it,  he  thought,  had  reached  the  stomach.    Dr. 
Patterson  saw  him  in  two  hours;  his  countenance  was  then  suffused  and 
anxious,  the  lips  were  livid,  breathing  difficulty  extremities  cold,  pulse  100,  and 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  raw  and  fiery-looking.     He  complained 
of  pain  in  the  situatien  ef  the  larynx  and  under  the  left  ear.     The  larynx 
was  opened  to  relieve  the  breathing,  but  the  I'elief  was  only  temporary.     He 
Tomited  blood,  and  before  death  suffered  trom.  great  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
He  died  in  nii^eteen  days  after  taking  the  poison^  obviously  from  the  local 
injury  done  to  the  parts  about  the  larynx.     (*  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1857,  vol.  2, 
p.  236.)     Dr.  Kem  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  est.  70,  who  took  two  mouth- 
fob  of  spirits  of  ammcmia.     He  was  immediately  afterwu'ds  seized  with  a 
senee  of  suffocation,  cough  and  vomiting,  and  in  spite  of  treatment  he  died  in 
four  hours.     The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  destroyed. 
There  was  a  bloody  fluid,  smelling  of  anunonia,  in  the  stomach.     At  the 
lower  portion,  the  lining  membrane  was  corroded  and  the  muscular  coat 
changed  into  a  black  pulpy  siibstance.     The  duodenum  was  also  iniiamed. 
(^Aner.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.*  January  1870,  p.  275.)      A  man  swallowed  by 
mistake  for  a  dose  of  cod-liver  oil,  a  tablespoonful  of  solution  of  ammonia. 
(Edema  of  the  glottis  followed,  and  in  five  hours  he  died  from  suffocation. 
(^  Lancet,'  1870,  1,  467^)     Eleven  deaths  from  anunonia  aire  reported  to  have 
occurred  in  England  and  Wales  in  four  years — 1863-7. 

^Ir.  Tyerman  conmiunicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Nov.  1858,  in  which  a  lunatic,  ast.  62,  swallowed  about  two  fluid  ounces 
of  compound  camphor  liniment.  The  patient  inamediately  complained  of  great 
heat  in  the  stomach ;  vomiting  was  induced  by  giving  to  him  warm  water. 
The  uvula,  throat,  and  gullet  were  so  intensely  infiamed  that  he  lost  aU  power 
of  swaUowing ;  and  the  efforts  to  swallow  liquids  produced  violent  retching. 
The  symptoms  gradually  abated,,  and  tbe  man  recovered  in  four  days.  In  this 
case  the  quantity  of  ammonia  swallowed  was  small,  amounting  to  about  two 
and  a  half  drachms,  diluted  with  about  six  times  the  quantity  of  rectified 
Bpirit.  One  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Gill,-  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  the 
poisoning  of  an  infant,  only  four  and  a  half  days  old,  by  a  small  quantity  of 
this  liniment.  The  case  occurred  in  Septembei  1863.  Mr.  GiU  saw  the  infant 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  liquid  had  been  taken ;  it  was  then  screaming 
in  a  suppreased  manner,  aa  if  the  act  increased  the  pain :  the  hands  were 
tightly  clenched ;  the  skin  was  pale  and  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration : 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  was  blistered,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  was  white.  A  yellowish  froth  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
breathing  was  painful,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible.  In  about  two  hours  the 
in£ant  appeared  better,  }>ut  at  intervals  it  suddenly  started  and  screamed,  as 
if  from  sudden  pain.  In  six  hours  it  continued  much  in  the  same  state,  and 
swallowing  was  painful.  In  seventeen  hoiurs  the  skin  was  moist  and  cool .  it 
had  had  a  natural  motion,  and  had  been  in  a  drowsy  state  during  the  night. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  infant  was  much  weaker ;  the  limbs  were  cold, 
and  the  breathing  was  feebly  performed.  It  became  drowsy,  and  died  thirty- 
two  hours  after  taki;ig  the  poison.     There  was  an  inquest,  but  no  inspection 
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of  the  body.  A  question  of  importance  arose  in  reference  to  the  case :  namely, 
whether  the  mother  or  a  child,  two  years  of  age,  criminally  administered  the 
poison  to  the  deceased  infant.  The  mother  stated  that  this  child  was  playing 
with  the  bottle  of  embrocation  on  the  bed,  on  which  her  infant  was  lying. 
She  left  the  room  for  a  short  time,  and  on  her  return  she  gave  the  in&nt  a 
teaspoonful  of  food  which  she  had  previously  prepared  for  it.  She  was  sure 
the  infant  swallowed  part  of  the  food ;  but  as  soon  as  the  food  was  taken,  it 
screamed  violently  and  struggled  for  its  breath,  and  then  she  perceived  the 
food  to  smell  strongly  of  the  embrocation.  As  from  the  nature  of  this 
irritant  compound  the  symptoms  could  not  be  suspended,  it  is  clear  that  the 
mother  either  consciously  or  uneonseiously  gave  the  pmson  to  her  infant. 
On  the  latter  supposition,  it  must  hare  been  placed  in  the  food  which  was  on 
a  chair  near  to  the  bed  by  the  child  of  tvo  years,  during  her  absence ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  remarkable  ^hat  she  did  not  perceive  the  odour  until  after 
she  had  povtred  the  liquid  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  The  quantity 
swallowed  was  imknown.  In  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  *  for  May  2By 
1855,  there  are  two  cases  reported,  in  which  children  were  poisoned  by 
swallowing  a  liniment  of  ammonia  and  oil.  In  one,  an  infant,  death  occurred 
speedily,  probably  from  swelling  a^d  cloavre  of  the  air-passages,  thus  leading 
to  suffocation.  Li  the  other  case,  death  took  pla^  on  the  following  morning. 
Considering  the  hot  taste  of  ammonia,  it  is  remarkable  that  an  infant  could 
have  had  the  power  of  swallowing  nearly  two  ounces  of  strong  ammoniacal 
liniment.  It  had  been  ponured  down  its  dbroat  by  another  child  of  five  years 
of  age.  A  solution  of  strong  ammonia  has  been  maliciously  used  for  throwing 
on  the  person.  It  must  be  r^arded  as  a  corrosive  liquid,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  serious  injury. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.'^The  solution  of  this  salt  (sal  volatile)  is  probably 
more  active  as  a  poison  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  following  case  oc* 
curred  to  my  knowledge  in  X832.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  swallowed  about 
five  fiuid-drachms  of  a  solution  of  sal  volatile.  In  ten  minutes,  he  was  seized 
with  stupor  and  insensibility  ;  but  upon  the  application  of  stimulant  remedies, 
he  recovered.  He  suffered  for  some  tin>e  afterwards,  from  severe  irritatioa 
about  the  throat  and  gullet.  Mr.  Iliff  has  reported  the  case  of  a  little  bov, 
aged  two  years,  who  swallowed  about  half  an  oimce  of  a  strong  solution  of 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  in  spite  of  rather  seyere  symptoms  recovered  in  a  few 
days.     (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  1,  1849.) 

In  a  paper  above  referred  to  (p.  232 ),  Dr.  Barclay  relates  the  case  of  a 
girl,  set.  19,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  uneonscioNisness,  was  made  to  swallow  a 
quantity  of  hartshorn.     She  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  immediately, 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  ^e  vomited  some  blood.     This  vomiting  of 
blood  continued  for  several  days.     These  symptoms  were  followed  by  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  constant  rejection  of  food.     There  was 
obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  -^ith  great  emaciation  and  loss  of  strengtL 
She  died  in  about  three  months  froi^i  the  time  at  which  she  had  swallowed  the 
alkaline  poison.     On  inspection,  the  gullet  was  found  healthy ;  the  orifice,  at 
its  junction  with  the  stomach,  was  slightly  contracted.     The  intestinal  orifice 
was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crowquill,  and  the  coats  were  thickened.    On 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  sae  ai 
half -a- crown,  and  from  this  point  fibrous  bands  ramified  in  various  directions. 
The  duodenum  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  healthy.     (*  MedL 
Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  26,  1858,  p.  554.)    A  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Procter, 
in  May,  1852,  in  which  a  woman  gave  to  her  infant,  four  weeks  old,  a  t«i- 
spoonful  of  hartshorn  of  the  strength  of  about  nine  per  cent.     The  chiM 
became  more  and  more  depressed,  and  died  thirty-six  hours  after  taking  the 
liquid. .  There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  pre- 
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«eiif€d  no  exoonatioi^ ;  there  was,  however,  slightly  mci'eased  redness  xd  the 
lining  membrane.     An  examination  after  death  was  not  made. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  are  not  often  used  by  persons  who  are  intent  upon 
Boidde  or  murder,  but  there  is  one  instance  ^on  record  in  which  a  man  was 
tried  for  the  mufder  of  a  child  by  administering  to  it  spirits  of  hartshorn. 
{Regma  y.  Haydon^  Somerset  Spring  Assizes,  1845.)  Of  the  action  of  the 
other  compounds  ci  amXnonia  6n  man,  nothing  is  known. 

Chemical  analysis, — The  three  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are 
known  from  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  They  all  three  possess  a 
powerful  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper,  which,  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  is 
easily  dissipated  by  heat.  -Ammonia  is  immediittely  known  from  potash  and 
Boda  by  its  odoiu*  and  enti^&.Volatility.  The  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  may  be 
known  from  other  salts  by  its  alkaline  redtetion,  its  odotir,  and  its  entire  vola- 
tility as  a  solid : — from  pure  amXnonia,  1,  by  its  effervescing  on  being  added 
to  an  add ;  2,  by  its  yielding  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  ^  from  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  among  other 
properties, — 1,  by  its  giving  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia;  2,  from  the  rich  violet-blue  solution  which  it  forms  when  added  in 
exceas  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  oopper;  S,  by  its  odour  and  volatility. 


CHAPTER   18- 


fOISONIKO  BY  NITRE,  SULPHATE  OF  POtASft,   AND  I0Dll)E  OF  POTASSIUM — CHLORIDE 

OF   BARIUH — CARBONATE   OF   BARYTA. 

Nitrate  of  PoTAs£f.    Nitre.    Saltpetre. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — This  well-known  salt  has  on  several  occasions 
destroyed  life,  but  only  when  taken  in  large  doses*  Three  deaths  from  this 
salt  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  fouf  years — 1863-7.  In  a  case  which 
is  reported  by  Orfila,  a  lady  swallowed,  by  mistake  for  other  salts,  an  ounce 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash.  In  a  quartef  of  an  hour  there  was  vomiting  •  and 
purging,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  convulsed,  the  pulse  was  weak,  the  re- 
spiration difficult,  and  the  limbs  were  cold  ^  and  there  was  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing heat  juad  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  She  died  in  three  hours. 
On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  foxmd  highly  inflamed,  and  the  membrane 
detached  in  various  parts.  Near  the  pylorus,  the  inflammation  had  a  gangre- 
nous character.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody  liquid  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
(L  283.)  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal  in  sixty  hours,  where  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre  had  been  taken,  a  small  perforation  was  found  in 
the  stomach.  (lb.)  .The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  met  with  the  following  case  : — 
A  man  took  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre  by  mistake  for 
salts.  Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  followed,  with  violent  vomiting,  but  no 
pniging  so  f&r  as  could  be  ascertained.  He  died  in  about  two  hours  after 
taking  the  salts.  On  examining  the  body,  a  bloody  mucus  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  generally  in- 
flamed, and  in  parts  detached  from  the  coat  beneath.  None  of  the  poison 
could  be  detected  in  the  stomach ;  but  its  nature  was  clearly  established  from 
the  analysis  of  a  portion  left  in  the  vessel  which  had  contained  the  draught. 
Two  men  swallowed,  each,  one  ounce  of  nitre  by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt. 
They  almost  inomediately  experienced  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  course  of 
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the  spine^  trembling  in  the  limbs,  with  riolent  yomiting  and  plugging.  The 
evacuations  were  bloody.  They  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
(Casper^s  *  Wochenschrirt/  1841,  No.  18.)  A  case  is  reported  in  the  same 
journal,  in  which  one  otmce  of  nitre  killed  a  man  in  thirty>six  hours.  In 
another  case  an  old  man,  set.  60,  lost  his  life  from  an  overdose  of  nitre  which 
he  had  taken  ajs  a  medicine.  The  dose  amounted  to  about  ten. drachms:  it 
caused  profuse  purging,  and  death  in  about  five  hours.  Death  was  referred 
to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  owing 
to  the  irritant  action  of  the  nitre.  A  female,  let.  28,  swallowed  in  two  doses, 
taken  on  two  days,  about  an  otmce  of  nitrate  of  potash.  After  the  second 
dose,  she  was  attacked  with  severe  burning  pain  in  the<tstomach,  and  violoit 
vomiting  followed  by  collapse.  There  was  no  purging,  and  the  secreticm  of 
urine  was  arrested.  The  girl  recovered  in  a  ieyr  days.  ('  Pharm,  Journal,* 
Feb.  1846,  p.  856.)  Mr.  Millard  met  with  a  case  in  whidi  a  man  reoovered 
in  four  days  after  having  swallowed  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  by  mis- 
take  for  Epsom  salts.  In  about  five  minutes  after  taking  the  nitre,  he  felt  a 
burning  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  sickaiesB. 
Free  vomiting  was  excited  by  mustard ;  this  probably  led  to  his  reooveiy. 
(*  Prov.  Med.  Joum.'  Aug.  19,  1846,  p.  882.) 

There  appears  to  be  some  uncertiiinty  in  the  action  of  this  salt,  bol^  as  to  the 
symptoms  and  the  fatal  effects  on  the  body.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Oswestry,  com- 
municated to  ine  a  case  ^hich  proved  fatal  in  December  1863.  A  man 
swallowed  an  oimce  of  nitre,  mixed  with  water,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts 
about  nine  o^dock  in  the  morning.  It  prodvced  vomiting  with  severe  pain^ 
but  no  purging.  There  was  coldness  of  the  surface  and  lividity  of  the  face. 
Death  took  place  in  three  hours.  On  inspection  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed,  especially  towards  the  middle  of  the 
greater  curvature,  where  for  several  inches  it  resembled  scarlet  cloth.  The 
pylorus  and  duodenimi  were  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  .The  peritoneal  sor&ce 
was  very  vascular,  especially  over  the  stomach,  the  vessels  having  a  vermilion 
red  colour,  as  if  they  had  been  injected.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  heaMij, 
the  blood  was  fluid  and  more  florid  than  natural.  The  other  oi^gans  presented 
no  unusual  appearance.  No  analysis  was  made  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
but  that  the  nitre  was  the  cause  of  death  no  ^loubt  could  be  entertained,  and 
a  verdict  was  returned  acc6rdingly  at  the  coroner's  inquest. 

Analysis, — For  the  chemical  properties  and  method  of  detecting  this  saft, 
see  p.  2*20. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  •  Sal  Poltchrest.     Sal  de  Duobus. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — ^A  lady,  about  a  -week  after  her  delivaj. 
took,  by  the  prescription  of  her  medical  attendant,  about  ten  dradlims  of 
the  sulphate  of  pota^  in  divided  doses,  as  a  laxative.     After  the  first  dose, 
she  was  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  puigiog, 
and  cramps  in  the  limbs.    These  symptoms  were  aggravated  after  each  dose : 
she  died  in  two  hours.     It  was  supposed  .that  some  poison  had  been  taken  br 
mistake ;  but  that  was  not  the  case,  and  the  question  was,  whether  her  death 
was  or  was  not  caused  by  the  sulphate  of  potash.     On  an  inspection  of  tbe 
body,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  pale,  except 
in  the  valvules  oonniventes  (folds),  in  which  it  was  reddened.    In  the  atomadi 
was  a  large  quantity  of  a  reddish- coloured  liquid,  which,  on  analysis,  was 
f  oimd  to  contain  only  sulphate  of  potash,  and  no  trace  of  any  common  irritant 
poison.      The  examiners  referred  death  to  sulphate  of  potash  taken  in  an 
imusually  large  dose,  whereby  it  had  acted  as  an  irritant  poison  on  a  person 
whose  constitution  was  already  much  debilitated.      (^.^jm.  dHyg.'  AvriL 
1842.) 
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The  question  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  irritant  poisonous  salt  or 
Dotf  was  much  debated  among  members  of  the  profession,  in  reference  to  a 
case  which  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  October  1843.      (The 
Qjveen  v.  Haynes,)     The  accused  had  given  to  the  deceased,  the  night  before 
her  death,  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  a  fortnight  previously  to  this  she  had  taken,  in  divided  doses,  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  salt.     The  woman  thought  that  she  was 
pr^nant,  but  this  was  disproved  by  an  examination  of  the  body ;  and  it  was 
charged  that  the  prisoner  had  given  her  the  salt  with  the  intention  of  causing 
a  miscarriage.     After  the  last  dose,  she  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  died 
within  a  very  short  time.     The  stomach   was   found   empty,  but   highly 
inflamed ;  and  there  was  blood  €!ffused  on  the  brain.     One  medical  witness 
referred  death  to  the  action  of  this  salt  as  an  irritant  poison ;  the  other  to 
apoplexy,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  violent  vomiting  caused  by  it.     The 
prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder,  but  subsequently  found  guilty 
of  administering  the  sulphate  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.     Both  of  the 
witnesses  admitted  that,  in  401811  doses,  the  salt  was  innocent ;  but  that  in  the 
dose  of  two  ounces,  it  would  produce  dangerous  effects.     A  case,  somewhat 
dmikr  in  its  details,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  October  1856.    {Reg.  v.  Gaylor,)    A  married  woman,  the  nv-ife  of  the  pri- 
soner, under  the  belief  that  she  was  pr^nant,  took  a  large  quantity  of  this 
salt,  the  prisoner  having  purchased  two  ounces,  and  handed  it  to  her.    It  was 
taken  with  the  design  of  procuring  abortion,  but  it  caused  the  death  of  the 
woman  under  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  deceased  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  while  living,  but  she  suffered 
from  severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging :  the  vomited  matter  had  a  bilious 
colour.    On  inspection,  the  stomach  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testines were  of  a  deep  pur{5le  colour,  as  if  from  the  action  of  some  irritating 
substance.     The  stomach  when  opened,  showed  marks  of  irritation  and  its 
mucous  coat  was  much  congested.     In  this  organ  there  was  a  spoonful  of 
a  thick,  slimy  fluid,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash.     The 
mtestines  contained  twelve  oimcesof  .a  thick  white  fluid,  highly  charged  with 
mucus,  and  this  when  analysed  yielded  sulphate  of  potash.     There  was  no 
doubt  that  death  had  been  caused  by  an  overdose  of  this  salt. 

According  to  Mr.  Mowbray  (*  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  33,  p.  54),  sulphate 
of  potash  is  much  employed  in  France  as  a  popular  abortive.  He  quotes 
several  instances  in  whidi,  in  large  doses,  it  produced  severe  symptoms, 
resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  even  death.  In  one  case,  two 
drachms  acted  powerfully  ;  and  in  another  that  fell  under  his  own  observation, 
four  drachms  of  the  salt  administered  to  a  lady  after  her  confinement,  had  all 
the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  above  cases  are  the  only  instances  in 
which,  I  believe,  it  is  publicly  known  to  have  proved  fatal  in  England ;  and 
they  show  that  substances,  commonly  regarded  as  innocent,  may  sometimes 
give  rise  to  important  questions  in  toxicology. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  simple  purgative  salts  may,  under  certain  cir- 
ctmistances,  and  when  given  in  large  doses,  destroy  life.  A  case  is  elsewhere 
related,  in  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  caused  death,  and  gave  rise  to  a  criminal 
charge  in  this  country.  ('  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  4.)  It  is  said  that  sulphate 
of  potash  has  in  some  cases  caused  vomiting  and  other  serious  symptoms, 
from  its  containing  as  impurity  sulphate  of  zinc.  This,  if  present,  would  be 
easily  discovered  by  the  appropriate  tests.  A  more  serious  impurity  has 
been  lately  detected  in  it  by  M.  Bussy,  namely  the  arseniate  of  potash.  He 
found  this  poison  in  a  sample  of  sulphate,  supplied  by  a  wholesale  house  in 
Paris.  (*Pharm.  Jour.'  May  1872,  p  954.)  This  impurity  may  be  derived 
from  anenical  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  manufacture.    It  would  be  proper  to 
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test  for  arsenic  any  sanlple  of  sulphate  which  has  catiitod  great  irritiUion.  (See 
Arsenic.)  Arsenic  may  thus  find  its  way  into  all  medicines  in  which  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  used,  e,g,  the  compound  colocynth  pill  and  the  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

Other  impurities  of  a  poisonous  nature  have  been  occaaionally  found  in 
this  salt.  Th^  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  these  by  M.  Ghevallier  in 
the  *Annales  d'Hyg^ne,'  for  1872,  2,  137. 

Chemical  Analysis, — Sulphate  of  potash  is  easily  identified.  It  is  a  diy 
hard  salt,  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution.  This  solution,  if  suf- 
ficiently concentrated,  is  precipitated  both  by  tartaric  acid  and  perchloride  of 
platinum,  whereby  potash  is  indicated^  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
known  by  the  action  of  a  salt  of  barium  (p.  214).  Organic  liquids, — This 
salt  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  may  have  the  organic  matter  removed  from  it 
by  treating  the  liquid  containing  it  (previously  concentrated)  with  alcohol : — 
or  the  substance  containing  the  salt  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  in- 
cinerated, when  the  undecomposed  sulphate  may  be  obtained  by  lixiviating 
the  calcined  residue  with  distilled  water.  The  sulphate  of  potash  exists  natur- 
ally in  some  animal  fluids,  but  only  in  traces^ 

Iodide  of  Potassiitm. 

Symptoms, — This  salt  is  extensively  employed  as  a  medicinal  preparation, 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  alarming  symptoma, 
even  when  exhibited  in  small  doses ;  and  it  is  stated  that  death  has  resulted 
from  its  use.     The  following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  its  allied  noxious 
effects.     A  gentleman  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  take  three  grains  of 
the  iodide  in  a  draught  of  peppermint-water  three  times  a  day.     After  the 
third  dose  he  felt  unwell,  and  an  hour  after  the  fourth  dose  he  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  shivering  fit,  followed  by  headache,  hot  skin,  intense  thirst, 
quick  and  full  pulse,  with  vomiting  and.  purging.     These  symptoms  wexe 
succeeded  by  great  prostration  of  strength.    In  spite  of  treatment,  the  purging 
lasted  several  days.     The  eifects  of  the  medicine  in  this  case  were  so  violent* 
although  only  twelve  grains  had  been  taken,  that  there  is  little  doubt,  if 
the  patient  had  taken  another  dose,  he  would  have  died.  (^  Med.  GstzJ*  Sept.  3, 
1841.)     In  October  1841,  a  case  .was  reported  by  Mr.  Erichsen  to  the  Uni- 
versity Collie  Medical  Society,  in  which  alarming  s3rmptoms  resulted  from. 
a  dose  of  ov\j  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.     There  was  great  difiiculty 
of  breathing,  discharge  from  the  eyes  and   nostrils,  inflamed  conjunctivsy 
and  most  of  the  violent  symptoms  of  catarrh.     The  iodide  was  discontinued, 
and  the  patient  recovered.     Dr.  Lawrie  found  that  seven  grains  and  a  half 
of  the  iodide,  in  three  doses,  produced  in  an  adult  dryness  and  irritation  of 
the  throat,  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  other  serious  symptoms.     In 
another  instance,  thirty  grains,  in  divided  doses,  caused  severe  headache  and 
secretion  of  tears.  In  two  instances,  wherein  he  had  pre^ribed  it  medicinally  in 
small  doses,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  death.     (^  Med.  Gaz.  27, 
p.  588.)     These  cases  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  medicinal  use  of 
this  substance.     The  effects  from  small  doses  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to 
idiosyncrasy ;  still  there  seems  to  be  good  ground,  from  1^  resalta  of  e.Tpe- 
riments  on  animals,  for  ranking  iodide  of  potassium  among  noxious  irritant 
substances.     It  has  not,  so  isa  as  I  know,  caused  death,  if  we  except  the  two 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Lawrie.     One  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  solution  has 
been  taken  bj'  a  young  female  without  destroying  life,  although  it  produced 
serious  symptoms  of  irritation.   (Devergie,  ^  Med.  L^.'  ii.  536.)    It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  occasional  adulteration  of  the  iodide  with  carbonate  of 
potash  may  account  for  the  discrepant  statements  respecting  its  poisonous  pTO> 
perties.    In  one  instance,  in  which  the  medicinal  dose  had  been  carried  to 
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KYeral  drachms,  the  iodide  was  found  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  large  doses  of  the  iodide  have  been 
giyen  by  French  sm*geons  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  without  producing  inju- 
lious  consequences.  M.  Payen  has  prescribed  as  much  as  60  grains  a  day  in 
diyided  doses,  and  M.  Ricord  is  stated  to  have  carried  the  dose  to  135  grains 
in  a  day.  Another  theory,  however,  may  be  adopted  to  account  for  the  innox- 
ious character  of  these  large  doses.  A  state  of  tolerance  may  have  been  set 
up  as  in  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Chemical  Analysis, — ^The  iodide  may  be  distinguished  by  its  cubic  crystals 
and  by  its  solution  producing  a  blue  colour  with  starch  on  the  addition  of 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  salt  gives  a  violet  colour  to  flame,  indicative  of  pota^, 
and  yields  iodine  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese^ 

Salts  of  Barium, 

Chloride  of  Barium, — Symptoms, — ^A  woman,  set.  23,  took  bv  mistake  for 
Epsom  sjlts  less  than  a  teaspoonful  (100  grains)  of  the  chloride.     This  was 
at  12.30,  October  1,  1858.     In  half  an  hour  there  was  a  feeling  of  deadly 
sickness,  with  sharp  burning  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Vomiting  and 
puiging  set  in  violently,  the  purging  being  attended  with  straining.  An  hour 
and  a  half  after  she  had  taken  Uie  poison  the  following  symptoms  were  ob- 
Berred  by  Mr.  Walsh.    Face  pale  and  anxious,  eyes  deeply  sunk,  surface  cold, 
heart's  action  feeble,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  tongue  natural  and  warm,  loss 
o£  muscular  power,  sensation  and  intelligence  not  affected,  pupils  natural. 
Fluids  taken  were  instantly  rejected  with  a  ropy  mucus.     There  was  pain  in 
the  stomach,  singing  in  the  ears,  twitching  of  the  face,  and  twisting  of  the 
legs  and  arms.  At  9  p.m.  the  ^rmptoms  had  abated,  but  at  2  a.M[ .  {i,e,  in  about 
fourteen  hours)  the  purging  had  returned,  and  the  symptoms  were  much  worse. 
There  was  a  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power.    The  breathing  was  slow  and 
laboured,  and  indicated  effiiaion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  the  woman  was 
sensible.     Soon  after  3  a.m.  she  was  convidsed,  and  these  convulsions  con- 
tinued in  paroxysms  for  two  hours,  when  she  died,  seventeen  hours  after  taking 
the  poison.  During  the  fits  she  had  several  watery  evacuations,  and  conscious- 
neu  was  lost.     There  was  no  post-mortem  examination.     ('Lancet,'  1859,  1, 
211.)    A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  salt  is  reported  by  Wildberg.    The  symp- 
toms were  those  of  irritation,  combined  with  an  affection  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.     Giddiness,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  have  been  remarked 
among  them.     In  the  case  referred  to,  half  an  ounce  proved  &tal  in  two 
hours :  in  another  instance,  one  ounce  taken  by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt, 
destroyed  life  in  an  hour.  In  small  doses,  even,  the  chloride  has  been  observed 
to  affect  the  system  powerfully.'     Orfila  found  that  the  chloride  of  barium 
ms  absorbed:  he  detected  it  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  of  animals 
poisoned  by  it.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  2,  217.)    A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by 
Nitrate  of  baryta,  taken  in  mistake  for  sulphur,  is  reported  in  the  '  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal '  for  1869,  p.  1 81.  Another  fatal  case  is  recorded  in  the  same 
journal  for  June  1872,  p.  1021.     It  appears  that  the  salts  of  barium  are  used 
for  sizing  cotton  warps.     A  man  employed  in  this  work  swallowed  a  portion 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  thinking  he  was  taking  Epsom  salts.     He  died  in 
about  fourteen  hours.     The  symptoms  were  at  first  those  of  irritant  poison- 
iag,  but  in  the  latter  stage  pandysis  took  place^    The  medical  witness  stated 
that  he  had  found  twelve  grains  of  these  salts  sufBcient  to  kill  a  dog. 

The  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  said  to  have  destroyed  life  in  two  cases,  in  each 

of  whidi  only  one  drachm  was  taken ;  but  the  following  case,  which  occurred 

'  to  Dr.  Wilson,  shows  that  this  compound  is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  chloride. 

A  young  woman  swallowed  half  a  tea-cupful  of  the  powdered  carbonate,  mixed 
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witli  water,  at  a  time  Trhen  she  had  been  fasting  twenty-four  Iiours.  There 
waa  no  particular  taate.  In  two  hours  ihe  experienced  dinmeHa  of  sight,  double 
Tiaion,  singing  in  the  eara,  pain  in  the  bead,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
with  a  sensation  of  distenaion  and  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stontach.  There 
was  also  paJpitation  of  the  heart.  Aft«r  a  time  she  complained  of  pain  in  tiie 
legH  and  knees  and  cmmpH  in  the  calTea.  She  vomited  twice  a  fluid  like  chalk 
and  water.  The  skin  was  hot  and  diy,  the  pulse  frequent,  foil,  and  hard.  TleM 
symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  she  recovered,  although  the  pain  in  the  head 
and  stomach  continued  for  a  long  time,  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  448.)  The 
carbonate  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats  and  mice. 

■n,.  10  Analysit. — Chloride  of  barium  crystallixe*  i& 

J  thin  plates  :  it  is  soluble  in  water.  1.  The 
I  solution  yields  an  insoluble  white  precipitate 
I  with  Hulphuric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphate.  Thi> 
I  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  2.  The 
I  powdered  salt,  burnt  on  platinum-wire  in  a 
I  smokeless  £ame,  imparts  to  it  a  greenish -yellow 
I  colour.  8.  Chlorine  may  be  detected  by  a  so- 
I  lution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (See  p.  222.) 
I  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  a  wlute  ineolnble 
I  powder.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  with  efierves' 
I  cence  (carbonic  acid)  by  diluted  hydrochlorie 
J  acid.  On  evaporation,  it  yields  crystalline  plates 
of  the  chloride  of  barium,  which  may  be  tested 
by  the  processes  above  mentioned. 
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FHOSPHORITS — STHPTOMa  AKD  APPEARANCES — CBBONJC  POISOKIUa  BT  THK  TAKIDB 
— FATAL  tWSE— CHEHICAL  ANALYSIS — PHOSPHOBlrS-PASTE— BED  OB  AlXOimnC 
PHfffiPHOStS —  IODINE . 

FoiBONiNG  with  phoBphoTUB  is  rot  very  frequent  in  this  counby;  but  in 
France,  according  to  Tardieu,  this  poison  is  often  selected  for  the  purposea  <tf 
auicide  or  murder.  In  England,  within  a  period  of  four  yeara,  there  woe 
fifteen  deaths  from  plioephorus  out  of  1620  cases  of  poiaotung.  In  Fnuic^ 
within  a  period  of  six  years,  there  were  103  cases  of  poisoning  with  pboa- 
phorus  which  gave  rise  to  medico-legal  inquiry. 

FhoBphoruB  is  not  oft«n  used  in  tbii  conntiy  in  attempts  at  mord^.  The 
smell  and  teste  as  well  as  luminosity  commonly  reveal  its  presence.  At  the 
Norwich  Autumn  Asrizes,  1871  {Seg.  v.  Fisher),  a  girl  of  eighteen  mw  con- 
victed of  an  attempt  to  poison  a  family.  She  put  a  vermin  compound  of  pboa- 
phorua  into  a  teapot  containing  tea.  When  not  water  was  poured  on  it,  the 
smell  at  once  led  to  suspicion.  Phosphorus  was  found  in  it,  taken  from  a  pot 
carelessly  left  about  the  house.  The  girl  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  peiul 
servitude  for  life.  The  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin  describes  a  case  in  \rhich 
the  luminous  appearance  of  the  poisoned  food  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poieoniDg 
with  phosphorus,  and  this  was  subsequently  proved.  A  woman  put  a  prepa- 
ration of  phosphorus  into  some  soup,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  He  Kte  it  in 
a  dark  room  in  the  presence  of  some  friends,  and  they  noticed  that  die  liquid 
as  he  stirred  it  was  luminous  (' "VierteljahrsEchrift,'  July  18G4).  In  this  w^ 
a  person  may  be  warned  and  a  life  raved  (see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1870,  S,  203). 
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jSj^ptofiM.-^Phoephoms  acte  as  an  irritant  poison,  but  its  operation  is 
attended  with  some  uncertainty,  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken. 
The  g^ptoms  are  frequently  slow  in  appearing  :  it  is  only  after  some  hom«, 
and  sometimes  even  one  or  two  days,  thiftt  signs  of  irritation  with  convulsions 
and  spasms  appear ;  but  when  these  once  come  on,  the  case  proceeds  rapidly 
toafjital  termination.   In  the  fbrst  instance  the  patient  experiences  a  disagree- 
able taste  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  poison.  An  allia- 
ceous or  garlic  odour  may  be  perceived  in  the  breath.     There  is  an  acrid 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  with  intense  thirst,  nausea,  severe  pain  and 
beat  with  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  distension  of  the 
abdomen  and  frequent  vomiting  with  occasional  purging.   The  vomited  matters 
aie  black  or  of  a  dark  brown  (cofiee-ground)  colour,  and  have  the  odour  of 
prlic :  white  vapours  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  phosphorus  may  be  seen  to 
proceed  from  them,  and  in  the  dark  they  may  even  appear  phosphorescent.   The 
poiae  is  small,  frequent,  and  scarcely  perceptible.     There  is  great  prostration 
of  strength,  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  with  other  symptoms  of  collapse.     The 
patient  may  die  quietly  in  a  state  of  coma,  or  be  convulsed  before  death.   Jaun- 
dice has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms. 

A  woman,  8st.  26,  swallowed  a  decoction  of  lucifer-matches  in  coffee. 
;  h  m  hour  an  emetic  was  given  to  her,  and  she  vomited  half  a  pint  of  clear 
I'giaiiy  fluid,  having  the  smell  of  phosphorus,  and  containing  particles  of 
'  bine  colouring  matter  (Prussian  blue)  derived  from  the  matches.  She  had 
jitopain  in  the  stomach,  and  no  purging.  In  four  days  she  appeared  to  have 
uncovered ;  but  about  this  time  there  was  bleeding  from,  the  nose ;  she  was 
jinndioed,  and  blood  appeared  in  the  matter  vomited.  Febrile  symptoms  set 
\k  vith  purpura,  and  she  died  in  about  a  week  after  taking  the  poison.  ('  Ed. 
SHoathly  Journal,'  Oct.  1860.)  On  April  20, 1861,  a  girl  swallowed  a  quan- 
^tit^  of  phosphorus-paste.  When  seen  soon  afterwards  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Bridge- 
iRtter,  her  lips  as  well  as  parts  of  her  dress  were  smeared  with  this  substance, 
nd  there  was  a  strong  odour  of  phosphorus  in  her  breath.  Her  countenance 
^m  tranquil :  her  pulse  regpilar :  there  was  no  sickness  or  nausea,  and  she 
iomplained  of  nothing  but  slight  thirst.  Her  symptoms  were  so  slight  that 
ttey  excited  no  suspicion  that  the  girl  had  swaUowed  the  poison.  She  passed 
I  restless  night,  and  the  next  day  she  complained  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and 
iBoat,  and  of  a  slight  sensation  of  nausea  and  retching.  There  was  no  pain 
•rtendemefls  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  pulse  was  regular  but  weak. 
On  the  22nd  she  dressed  herself  and  was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward :  she 
Ib^  the  hospital  and  went  home,  having  walked  a  mile :  she  had  her  tea  as 
Inal  at  night,  and  went  to  bed.  On  the  following  day,  the  23rd,  she  com- 
Ikined  of  pain  in  her  bowels,  with  sickness  and  purging.  These  symptoms 
mane  worse.  On  the  25th  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels,  which  were  tender 
^  preflsore  and  slightly  tympanitic.  The  pulse  was  intermittent,  and  the 
jpi  was  fsst  sinking.  She  died  on  the  26th,  having  survived  the  effects  of 
Be  poison  nearly  a  week,  and  no  well-marked  symptoms  having  set  in  until 
te^^/ih  day.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  not  permitted,  and  the  only  fq<ct 
iserved  after  death  was  a  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction.  The  whole  of  the 
iDdy  became  speedily  livid,  and  the  finger-nuls  were  blue — a  condition  no- 
ieed  by  a  witness  to  have  existed  before  death.  (For  other  cases,  see  'Ann. 
PHyg.;  1869,  2,  397.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  reference  to  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
fmptoms,  their  slightness  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  time  at  which  death  oc- 
nrred,  this  case  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  related.  If  it  were  not  for 
be  peculiar  character  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  these  cases  might  easily 
ktow  a  practitiQner  off  his  guard  in  forming  an  opinion.     The  odour  of  the 
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breath,  and  the  appearance  of  phosphorus  smeared  over  the  dresa,  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Parsons.  Other  witnesses  deposed  that  whaterer  deceased 
touched  with  her  hand  seemed  to  take  fire,  and  that  when  she  drank  water  to 
allay  her  thirst,  a  kind  of  smoke  issued  from  her  mouth.  Her  hands  and  dress 
were  luminous  in  the  dark. 

Phospkorus-vapotir,  Chrome-poisoning. — Chronic  poisoning  by  phosphoros 
is  accompanied  by  nauseous  eructations,  frequent  vomiting,  a  sense  of  heat  in 
the  stomach,  purging,  straining,  pains  in  the  joints,  wasting,  hectic  fever,  and 
disease  of  the  stomach,  under  which  the  patient  slowly  sinks.  Some  interest 
is  attached  to  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  from  the  reseandies 
of  Dr.  Strohl  and  others,  on  the  efiects  of  the  vapour  upon  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  jphosphorus-  or  lucifer-matches.  It  has  been  remark^ 
that  such  persons  have  suffered  from  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  carious  teeth,  and 
abscesses.  There  has  been  also  great  irritation  of  the  respiimtary  organs,  and 
bronchitis  has  frequently  shown  itself  among  them.  These  efiects  have  been 
attributed  to  the  respiration  of  the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  which  are  supposed, 
in  becoming  acidified,  to  act  chemically  upon  the  exposed  portions  of  the  teeth. 
(See  *  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  p.  845.) 

Appearances, — Among  the  appearances  produced  by  this  poison  are  marki 
of  irritation,  infiammation,  and  iik^eradon  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
stomach  has  been  found  much  contracted,  and  its  mucous  membrane  inflamed, 
occasionally  softened  and  presenting  purple  or  violet-coloured  spots.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  proceeding  to  gangrene,  may  be  a  result  of 
the  action  of  phosphorus.  M.  Worbe  found  the  stomach  perforated  in  three 
places  in  a  dog  which  had  been  poisoned  by  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  oiL 
A  man,  aet.  50,  took  a  quantity  of  phosphorus-paste  used  for  destroying  ver- 
min. He  was  seen  in  his  usual  health  at  12  oVlock  at  noon,  and  was  found  dead 
in  a  field  the  following  morning.  On  inspection,  it  was  observed  that  then 
was  great  muscular  rigidity.  The  nfembranes  of  the  brain  were  oongested, 
and  there  was  serous  efiusion  between  them.  The  substance  of  the  brain  waft 
also  congested.  The  heart  was  fiaccid  and  nearly  empty.  The  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  stomach,  gullet,  and  small  intestines  was  very  red,  and  there 
patches  in  which  the  membrane  was  destroyed.  On  opening  the  stomach 
white  vapour  escaped,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  phosphorus.  This  oi 
contained  a  tablespoonful  of  a  viscid  greenish  matter,  from  which  particles  of 
phosphorus  with  some  Prussian  blue  (used  as  a  colouring  for  the  poisonX  sul 
sided  on  standing.  (Dr.  Bingley,  *  Lancet,*  June  13, 1857,  p.  GOO.)  (See 
a  case  by  Dr.  Kessler,  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866, 1, 271.)  In  a 
amined  by  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  he  found,  besides  infiammation  of  the 
the  mucous  membrane  raised  in  small  bladders  or  vesications.  This  was 
a  change  produced  by  putrefaction,  as  the  body  was  not  examined  until  tweni 
three  days  after  death.  Such  an  appearance  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
tions  of  putrefied  bodies,  and  has  not  been  observed  in  cases  of  recent  poi 
by  phosphorus.  Schuchardt  describes,  among  the  appearances,  fitddity  of 
Uood,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  does  not  become  red  on  exposure  to 
air.  Another  remarkable  appearance  frequently  met  with  is  a  fatty 
in  the  liver  and  other  soft  organs.  Ecchymoses  are  sometimes  found  on 
skin  and  on  the  sur&ce  of  various  organs.  (*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  IS5' 
19,  506  *  Journal  de  Chimie  m^icale,'  1857,  p.  84.) 

In  the  case  of  the  female  described  at  p.  243,  who  died  after  the  lapse  of 
week,  there  was  no  infiammation,  ulceration,  or  softening  of  the  mouth, 
stomas  h,  or  small  intestines.   There  was  a  red  patch  in  the  ctecum,  and 
in  the  colon  (the  large  intestines).     The  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  im 
tines  had  a  cofibe-groimd  'coloiu*,  like  the  liquid  found  in  hiematemesis  (vi 
ing  of  blood).    The  brain  was  slightly  congested.   There  were  bloody  eflTi 
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in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  an  apoplectic  condition  of  the  soft  organs.     The 
Tomited  matters,  when  shaken  in  the  dark,  were  luminous,  and  phosphorus  was 
separated  from  them  by  sulphide  of  carbon.     The  viscera,  and  even  the  flesh 
of  animals  recently  poisoned  by  phosphorus,  have  the  odour  of  garlic,  and 
appear  Imninous  in  the  dark,     ((xaltier,  *  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  184.)     Mr. 
Clowes  informed  me,  that  in  examining  some  fowls  which  had  been  poisoned 
bj  phoflphorus,  he  was  struck  with  the  strong  odour  of  this  substance  on  open- 
.  ing  the  gizzards,  and  with  the  aj^>eaiance  of  a  fine  white  fume,  which  was 
luminous  when  observed  in  a  daric  room.     In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died 
while  taking  phosphorus  medicinally,  it  was  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the 
viscera  of  the  body  were  luminous  in  the  dark ;  thus  indicating  the  extensive 
difliiBion  of  the  poison  by  absorption.    (Gasper's '  Wochenschrift,'  Feb.  21  and 
2^,  1846,  pp.  115,  185.)     For  a  further  account  of  the  appearances,  see 
*  Chemist,'  Jan.  1856,  p.  244.    In  one  case  which  I  examined  in  1867,  that  of 
a  girl,  aet  13,  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  taking  phosphorus-paste  beaten 
op  with  eggy  there  were  the  usual  symptoms,  with  severe  paroxysms  of  vomit- 
ing and  pain.     The  matters  first  vomited  were  observed  to  be  luminous  in  the 
dark.    There  were  numerous  ecchymosed  patches  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
"kin  of  the  abdomen  over  the  rectus  muscle ;  these  were  also  seen  on  the  chest 
d  on  the  diaphragm.     The  stomach  contained  a  dark-coloured  thick  fiuid 
e  altered  blood ;  the  coats  were  not  infiamed ;  the  surface  of  the  inner  coat 
covered  with  a  brownish-coloured  mucus  which  had  no  odour  of  phos- 
horus.    At  the  greater  curvature  the  surfiice  was  dotted  over  with  numerous 
dark  particles,  consisting  of  coagula  of  altered  blood  adhering  to  the 
brane,  but  eafdly  removed  from  it.    They  had  the  appearance  of  effused 
of  blood  in  petechial  spots.     The  contents  of  the  stomach  owed  their 
lour  to  these  little  masses  of  blood  being  difiused  through  them.    The  duo- 
urn  contained  a  similar  liquid.     The  intestines  presented  no  abnormal 
ce.     The  liver  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  fatty  degeneration.     This 
idition  of  the  liver  has  occurred  so  frequently  in  cases  of  phosphorus- 
isoning,  that  it  may  now  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  appearances. 
Guy'a  Hospital  Reports,'  1868,  p.  242.)   M.  Tardieu  has  met  with  this  fatty 
eration  in  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  not  only  in  i^  liver,  but  in  the 
leart  and  kidneys  (^  £tude  Med-L^.  sur  I'Empoisoimement,'  1867,  p.  441.) 
this  work  the  reader  will  find  a  complete  history  of  this  form  of  poisoning. 
In  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Habershon  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.' 
67,  vol.  50),  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  fifth  day,  the  eymptoms  and 
'peanmces  were  similar  to  those  above  described.   The  phosphorus  was  taken 
the  form  of  paste,  and  it  is  supposed  in  a  dose  of  from  three  to  four  grains, 
was  much  ecchymosis  in  patches  in  and  about  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
en  and  chest.     There  waa  &tty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
e  stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  like  soot  and  water,  and  was 
vered  with  a  tenacious  bloody  mucus.     There  was  some  congestion  in  the 
iucous  membrane,  but  there  was  much  redness  with  ecchymosis  in  the  small 
ines.   (For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  'Die  acute'Phosphor- 
ogiftung  von  Munk  imd  Leyden,'  Berlin,  1865.  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
66, 1, 271,  and  Wiggers  and  Husemann's^  Jahresbericht '  for  1872,  p.  472). 
Fated  dose, — That  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  poison,  is  proved  by  two  cases 
^pioted  by  Sir  R.  Christison.     In  one,  death  was  caused  by  a  grain  and  a 
half  in  twelve  days ;  in  the  other,  by  two  grains  in  about  eight  days.    It  has 
been  supposed  to  operate  as  a  poison  only  by  becoming  converted  into  phos- 
j^Kvous  acid ;  but  although  this  conversion  takes  place,  it  is  probable  that 
pho^horus  passes  directly  into  the  blood,  since  the  urine  voided  during  life 
has  been  observed  to  be  luminous ;  hence  it  13  itself  probably  a  blood-poison. 
The  production  of  phosphorous  acid,  by  its  oxidation^  may  account  for  the 
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erosionB  met  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowek.     Dr.  Hartoop  mentiona  that  an 
apothecary  took  by  way  of  experiment  one  grain ;  on  the  next  day  two 
grains,  and  on  the  third  day  three  grains  of  phosphorus,  mixed  with  sugar. 
He  was  then  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  died 
in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  him.     (Casper^s  '  Wochenachrifit,'  1846, 
p.  117.)     M.  Cheyallier  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  dose  of  2*3  grains  proved 
fatal,  and  two  other  cases  in  each  of  which  a  dose  of  4*6  grains  destroyed 
life.     The  same  writer  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  Lobenstdn  Lobel  of  Jena, 
the  case  of  a  lunatic  who  died  from  a  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.     (*  Ann. 
d'Hyg.*  1857,  1,  422.)     Excepting  this,   the  smallest  fatal  dose  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  in  a  case  quoted  by  Galtier.     A  woman,  aet.  52,  took  in 
divided  doses,  in  four  days,  about  six  centigrammes,  or  less  than,  one  grain,  of 
phosphorus  dissolved.    The  largest  dose  taken  at  once,  ue.  on  the  fourth  day, 
is  stated  to  have  been  three  centigrammes  (0*462  grain),  or  less  than  half  a 
grain.     Symptoms  of  pain  and  irritation  appeared,  and  the  patient  died  in 
three  days.     The  guUet,  stomach,  and  small  intestines  were  found  much 
inflamed.     ('  Toxicologic,'  vol.  1,  p.  87.)     When  the  phosphorus  is  dissolTed 
in  any  liquid,  or  when  it  is  finely  divided,  as  in  phosphorus-paste  or  in  ludfer- 
matches,  its  action  is  then  more  powerful,  as  it  is  in  a  state  well  fitted  for 
absorption. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place, — This  has  varied  greatly,  in  the  cases 
hitherto  observed,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week.  In  a  case  related  by  Oifila 
death  took  place  in  four  hours.  In  another  also  related  by  him  death  occurred 
only  after  seventeen  days.  Dr.  Habershon  quotes  a  case  which  is  said  to 
have  proved  fatal  in  half  an  hour.  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1867,  vol.  50.) 
This  is  the  shortest  period  recorded.  Li  general,  several  days  elapse  before  t 
fatal  result  occurs,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  undergoes  much  sufRsrisg. 
This  was  observed  in  a  yoimg  woman  who  swallowed  a  quantity  of  pbae* 
phorus-paste  intended  for  poisoning  rats.  She  did  not  die  imtil  the  fifth  daj. 
('  Journal  de  Chimie  M^.'  1845,  p.  580.)  In  two  cases  of  acute  poiscoiing 
with  phosphorus  commmiicated  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  one  proved 
isXel  in  seventy-two,  and  the  other  in  eighty-eight  hours.  The  symptoms  and 
appearances  were  ^milar  to  those  ahready  described.  Fatty  degeneration  a£  tlie 
liver  and  other  organs  was  especially  marked.  (See  '  Medical  Press,'  Nov.  15, 
1865,  p.  484.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Anderson,  a  child  aged  one 
year  and  eight  months  had  sucked  the  heads  off  about  twenty  phoqihanu- 
matches  before  it  was  detected.  No  symptoms  appeared  until  the  second  day, 
when  the  child  was  drowsy  and  slept  for  twenty  hours.  Castor  oil  and  oil  ol 
turpentine  were  given,  (hi  the  fourth  day  it  vomited,  the  skin  was  hot,  tongue 
dry,  there  was  great  thirst  with  a  quick  pidse  and  cold  extremities.  On  the 
sixth  day  there  was  much  vomiting  of  a  matter  like  coffee-grounds  (altered 
blood).  There  was  great  pain  in  the  stomach — the  child  beoime  unconscions 
and  gradually  sank,  dying  on  the  seventh  day  after  taking  the  poison.  There 
was  no  pillaging,  but  the  motions  were  passed  involuntarily,  containing  coagu- 
lated blood.  An  alliaceous  odour  was  perceived  in  the  breath  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  and  the  body  had  a  yellowish  (icteric)  tint.  On  inspeccuA 
there  was  marked  general  ecchymosis.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  injected,  and  it  contained  a  dark  bloody  fluid.  There  was  no  odour 
of  phosphorus,  and  the  contents  were  not  luminous  in  the  dark.  Phoephons 
could  not  be  detected  by  Mitscherlich's  process.     ('Lancet,'  1871,  2,  189.) 

Chemical  analysis, — Phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  waxy  consistency,  having  a 
peculiar  odour  and  taste  resembling  garlic.  It  is  the  odour  and  taste  which 
prevent  it  from  being  criminally  employed  as  a  poison,  and  render  it  easj  d 
detection  in  articles  of  food.     It  evolves  a  white  vapour  in  daylight,  and  ft 
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bint  bluish  luminosity  in  the  dark.     It  melts  and  takes  fire  at  a  temperature 
of  113^,  burning  with  a  bright  yellow  fiame,  and  producing  thick  white  acid 
Tftponrs  by  combustion.     It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  water  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved  or  washed,  acquires  poisonous  properties  by  reason  of  the 
phosphorous  acid  formed.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1857,  1,  423.)     It  is  dissolved 
bj  aioohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  oils,  but  especially  by  sulphide  of 
carbon. 
Organic  liquids, — The  smell  which  phosphorus  imparts  to  organic  sub- 
I  staoces  is  remarkably  characteristic.     If  the  smell  is  not  perceptible,  or  if 
concealed  by  other  odours,  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  the  phosphorus, 
may  be  heated  in  a  flask  in  the  dark,  when  if  phosphorus  is  present  a  garlic 
odour  will  be  perceived  and  the  vapours  may  appear  feebly  luminous  as  they 
are  condensed  in  the  air.    Wben  phosphorus  has  been  taken  in  a  solid  form, 
tbe  particles  may  be  separated  as  a  secQment,  by  washing  the  contents  of  the 
ttomach  in  water.   These  may  be  melted  imder  water  into  one  mass,  either  by 
plunging  the  tube  containing  them  into  hot  water,  or  by  pouring  hot  water 
mpon  them  in  a  conical  glass.     If  a  portion  of  the  organic  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  the  dark,  the  particles  of  phosphorus  will  be  easily  recognised 
by  their  luminosity,  as  well  as  by  their  combustion  when  the  surface  on  which 
^e  material  is  spread  is  further  heated.     Phosphorus  is  very  soluble  in  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  and  it  may  be  separated  from  many  organic  matters  by  diges- 
tion with  this  liquid.     It  is  thus  procured  from  flour  and  phosphorus-paste, 
IKT  from  the  residue  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  washing  and  decanta- 
on.    On  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  sulphide,  decanted  from  the 
flgaoic  liquid  or  soHd,  the  phosphorus  may  be  procured  in  small  globules  or 
These  are  ignited  when  touched  with  a  hot  %vire.     A  portion  of  the 
tiution  poured  upon  thin  paper,  ignites  spontaneously  when  dry,  and  bums 
ith  the  well-known  flame. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  is  in  too  small  quantity  to  be 
Ived  out  of  the  material  by  sulphide  of  carbon,  its  presence  may  be  indi- 
by  distilling  the  liquid  containing  it  in  the  dark — the  boiling  point 
raised  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  vapour  appears  lumin- 
as  it  is  condensed  in  a  glass  condensing-tube.  So  delicate  is  this  process 
distillation,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Mitscherlich,  that  in  one  experi- 
ment with  the  head  of  a  single  lucif er-match  the  luminosity  appeared  for  half 
hour  in  the  condensing-tube.  The  most  absolute  darkness  is  required  for 
e  access  of  this  experiment. 
If  the  person  has  survived  several  days,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  free  phos- 
phorus will  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents.  None  was  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  fatty  liver  of  the  girl  who  died  on' the  sixth  day 
(page  245),  but  the  distillation-process  succeeded  with  the  broken  top  of  a  pot 
which  had  held  the  phosphorus-paste,  although  this  was  empty  and  had  been 
thrown  into  a  tub  of  water.  In  Dr.  Habershon's  case  of  death  on  the  fifth  day, 
none  was  found  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  stomach  or  contents.  The  phosphorus 
in  these  cases  ia  oxidized  rapidly,  and  thus,  like  other  poisons,  it  may  disappear 
from  the  body.  Under  these  curcumstances  it  may,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, be  still  discovered  as  phosphoric  acid.  M.  Mialhe  has  given  an  elaborate 
report  on  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were  those  of  phos- 
phorus-poisoning, the  girl  dying  on  the  fifth  day.  Mitscherlich's  process 
hiled  to  show  any  free  phosphorus.  Eight  weeks  afterwards  portions  of  the 
yiaoeta  were  examined  by  MM.  Tardien  and  Koussin.  They  found  in  the 
intestines  and  on  the  liver  groups  of  small  crystals  of  ammonio*  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  in  the  fluid  contents  an  acid  liquid  having  the  properties  of 
phosphoric  acid.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  134.)  These  crystals,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  frequently  found  as  a  result  of  decomposition  in  the  stomach  or 
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the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  without  reference  to  poisoning  hy  phos* 
phorus.  As  the  phosphates  are  found  in  the  secretions,  which  are  generally 
add,  it  would  be  difficult  to  satisfy  an  English  Court  that  their  pre&enoe 
proved  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  unless  the  symptoms,  appearances,  and  car* 
cumstantiai  evidence  were  so  strong  that  chemical  evidence  was  jEcaxt^eJy 
necessary. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Herapath,  this  chemist  failed  to  detect 
any  trace  of  phosphorus  in  a  body  on  the  twenty-third  day  after  death. 

rhosphorus  readily  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  body,  and  is  thus  oonTerted 
into  phosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid.  M.  Blondlot  has  suggesEted  a  proc^FS  for 
its  detection  when  this  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  has  taken  place.  It 
depends  on  a  peculiar  green  colour  which  the  lower  oxides  of  phosphorus  give 
to  the  flame  of  nascent  hydrogen  when  burnt.  (See  '  Journal  de  Chimie,' 
1862,  p.  528 ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ludwig,  *  Journal  de  Chimie,'  1863,  p.  581.) 
The  late  Dr.  Herapath  suggested  this  some  years  since  as  a  method  of  detect- 
ing phosphorus  thus  changed  in  the  body,  and  he  employed  it  in  one  medico'^ 
leged  case.  Mr.  Barrett  has  lately  shown,  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  l^t 
the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  rendered  of  a  vivid  green  by  an  infinitesimal 
trace  of  phosphorus  (*  Nature,'  April  1872,  p.  488),  but  as  phosphates  are 
constituents  of  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  this  mode  of  testing 
would  hardly  be  applicable  to  medico-legal  purposes.  It  requires  for  medico- 
legal application  materials  of  absolute  purity  for  procuring  hydrogen  as  wdl 
as  a  pure  atmosphere  and  perfect  darkness. 

When  the  phosphorus  has  been  scraped  from  the  tops  of  matches  it  may  be 
oxidized  and  lost,  but  as  it  is  usually  coloured  with  vermilion,  Prussian  blue, 
or  some  other  colouring  matter,  these  substances  may  be  f  otmd  in  the  washed 
sediment  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  On  the  non-discovery  of  i5ree  phos- 
phorus in  the  body,  these  colouring  matters,  if  present,  serve  to  indicate  the 
form  in  which  the  poison  has  been  taken  or  administered.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Tardieu  and  Roussin  sulphur  was  found  as  well  as  phosphonzs. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  p.  117.)  The  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  mateba 
varies.  The  dry  composition  may  contain  as  much  as  one-foiuth  of  its 
weight.  Phosphorus-paste  is  said  to  contain  one-eightieth  of  its  weight  of 
this  substance.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1869,  2,  396.) 

Red  or  Allotrrpic  Phosphorus. — The  remarkable  substance,  known  under 
the  name  of  allotropic  phosphorus,  is  not  possessed  of  poisonous  properties. 
This  fact,  long  since  announced  by  Liebig  (*  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  165),  has 
been*  confirmed  by  experiments  at  the  Veterinary  College  at  Alfort.  (*  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1857,  1,  432.)  Common  phosphorus  is  poisonous  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  one  to  three  grains,  while  allotropic  phosphorus  has  been  given  to 
animals  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  without  causing  symptoms  of  poisoning.  This 
kind  of  phosphorus,  by  reason  of  its  being  generally  in  a  fine  powder,  is  in  a 
state  more  favourable  for  acting  as  a  poison  than  common  phosphorus;  and  yet, 
owing  probably  to  its  insolubility,  it  is  inert.  M.  Bussy  in  1850,  and  M.  de 
Vrij  in  1851,  proved  that  a  dog  might  take  with  impimity  thirty  grains,  Orfik 
and  Rigault  have  given  it  to  animals  in  doses  amounting  to  some  ounces,  overs 
period  of  twelve  days,  without  producing  any  noxious  efFects.  (See  *  Amiuanne 
de  Thdrapeutique,'  1855,  p.  103.)  That  it  does  not  act  as  a  poison  in  the 
human  body,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  facts  of  a  case  reported  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal'  for  October  1860.  A  woman,  let.  26,  swallowed 
the  composition  scraped  from  a  niunber  of  lucif er-matches :  it  turned  out  that 
these  were  made  with  allotropic  phosphorus*  She  suffered  no  inconveniencew 
She  procured  other  matches  of  common  phosphorus,  took  a  decoction  of  them 
in  coffee,  and  died  from  the  effects. 

Analysis, — ^Allotropic  phosphorus  is  easily  recognized  by  heating  it,  or  anj 
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mixttire  containing  it,  to  about  500^,  when  it  bums  like  common  phosphorus^ 
and  yields  similar  products.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  liquids,  and  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  is  distinguished  and  separated  from  common 
phosphorus.  It  has  no  odour  or  taste,  and  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  imless 
it  contains  common  phosphorus.  In  any  analysis  for  phosphorus,  we  must 
take  care  to  exclude  it  by  employing  sulphide  of  carbon  as  a  solvent  for  the 
common  or  poisonous  form  of  phosphorus.  (The  reader  will  find  a  full 
account  of  the  comparative  effects  of  the  common  and  allotropic  phosphorus 
by  M.  Chevallier  in  the  *  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1856,  1,  374.  See  also  the 
same  journal,  1869,  2,  370,  and  Casper^s  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1860,  2,  185.) 

Iodine* 

Symptoms, — ^Prom  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  ai»  from  observation  of 
its  effects  on  man,  iodine  has  a  strong  local  action  as  an  irritant  on  the 
gtomach  and  bowels.  In  large  doses,  it  occasions  a  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  vomiting  and  purging ;  the  vomited- 
matters  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  iodine,  and  being  of  a  yellow  colour, 
except  when  any  farinaceous  food  has  been  taken,  in  which  case  they  are 
blue,  or  even  black.  The  faecal  matters  may  also  contain  iodine  if  the  poison 
has  been  taken  in  the  solid  state*  Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  great 
thirst,  with  anxiety,  headache,  giddiness,  trembling  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  and  fainting ;  these  last  symptoms  indicating  that  the 
poison  has  become  absorbed.  When  taken  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  it 
gives  rise  to  salivation,  vomiting  and  purging,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
cramps ;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent ;  there  is  a  general  wasting 
of  the  body ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  this  form  of  chronic  poisoning, 
certain  gliuids  are  liable  to  become  affected  and  diminished  by  absorption — 
the  breasts  in  the  female,  and  the  testicles  in  the  male.  Iodine  produces 
these  secondary  effects  (iodism),  whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  applied 
extemaily.  A  woman  swallowed  by  mistake  one  drachm  of  io<&ne  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  When  seen  soon  afterwards,  she  complained  of  a 
violent  pain  in  the  throat  or  stomach,  followed  by  retching  and  slight  vomit- 
ing; pulse  rapid  and  full;  eyes  prominent  and  sufiused.  Vomiting,  pro- 
moted by  diluents,  brought  no  reUef  to  the  symptoms.  She  became  much 
depressed,  and  died  on  the  f oUowing  day.  There  was  no  examination  of  the 
body.  (*  Prov.  Jour.'  June  30,  1847,  p.  356.)  For  a  case  of  recovery  from 
half  a  drachm,  see  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  28, 1861,  p.  669. 

Iodine  is  rarely  used  as  a  poison.  In  May  1864  an  attempt  was  made  by 
a  woman  to  poison  a  fellow-servant  by  mixing  tincture  of  iodine  with  food  in 
a  plate.  The  remarkable  discoloration  of  the  &rinaceous  food  which  it  pro- 
duced, led  to  suspicion,  and  prevented  any  ill  effects  from  following.  Iodine 
gives  a  blue,  green,  or  dark  colour  to  most  organic  liquids,  and  imparts  to 
them  a  peculiar  odour.  It  stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  substai^ces 
jdlow ;  the  colour  being  removed  by  an  alkali.  When  in  strong  solution, 
it  is  corrosive  and  destroys  the  parts  which  it  touches ;  in  this  state  it  has 
been  maliciously  employed  for  throwing  on  the  person. 

Appearances, — As  tms  is  an  irritant  as  well  as  a  corrosive  poison,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  is  found  inflamed  and  exco- 
riated. In  one  instance,  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus  was  corroded 
and  detached  in  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches. 

Analysis, — The  odour  is  in  general  sufficient  to  identify  it.  This  may  be 
concealed  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  substances.  When  heated,  it  sublimes  in  a 
purple  vapour.  The  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of  starch  produces  a  blue 
colour,  but  many  substances  prevent  this  reaction.     It  is  very  soluble  in  sul* 
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phide  of  carbon,  forming  a  rich  pink  8olution«  l^e  Bulphide  lias  tbe  pro- 
perty of  removing  it  from  water  or  organic  liquids  in  which  it  is  disaolTed. 
It  may  thus  be  separated  for  chemical  examination  by  decanting  the  wateiy 
liquid  from  the  sulphide,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  iodine  in  crysiala. 
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CHAPTER  20. 

ARSSNIC — ^ARSENIOUS  ACID — SYMPTOMS — CHRONIC  POISONING — APPEABANCB3  AFTER 

DEATH — FATAL   DOSE— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — ^ABSENITES — ^ARSENIC  ACID ORPl* 

MENT   AND   OTHER  COMPOUNDS. 

White  Arsenic.  Arsenious  Acid. — The  term  White  Arsenic  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  arsenious  acid  of  chemists.  It  is  seen  under  ihe  form  of  a  white 
powder  visibly  crystalline  in  a  strong  light,  or  when  viewed  with  a  lens.  It 
is  also  met  with,  but  more  rarely,  in  opaque  brittle  white  masses  resembling 
enamel.  It  is  called  an  acid  from  its  power  of  combining  with  alkalies,  bnt 
it  possesses  a  feeble  acid  reaction  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  often  de- 
scribed as  having  an  acrid  taste,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  correct ;  a 
small  quantity  of  it  has  certainly  no  appreciable  taste,  a  fact  which  mMy  be 
established  by  direct  experiment,  and  might  be  inferred  from  its  sparing 
solubility  in  Hquids.  It  would  appear,  from  numerous  cases  on  reoord,  that 
it  has  been  unconsciously  taken  in  fatal  quantities,  in  all  descriptions  of  food, 
without  exciting  the  least  sensation  on  the  tongue.  Most  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  criminally  or  accidentally  destroyed  by  arsenic,  have  not  been 
aware  of  any  taste  in  taking  the  poisoned  substance.  In  cases  in  whicb  the 
powder  has  been  taken  in  large  quantity,  it  is  described  as  having  had  a 
roughiah  taste.  Water  boiled  for  an  hour  on  the  poison  and  allowed  to  cool, 
holds  dissolved  the  40th  part  of  its  weight,  or  about  twelve  grains  in  one  ounce. 
If  boiled  for  a  shorter  time  not  more  than  the  80th  part  wiU  be  dissolTod. 
Cold  water  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours  on  the  poison  does  not  dissolve 
more  than  from  the  1000th  to  the  500th  part  of  its  weight;  i.e.  one  half 
grain  of  arsenic  to  nearly  one  iluid-ounce  of  water.  When  arsenic  in  powder 
is  mixed  with  cold  liquids,  a  portion  of  the  powder  floats  and  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  This  appearance  has  sometimes  led  to  a  sujBpicion  of 
poisoning. 

/^Arsenic,  as  it  is  sold  to  the  public  in  small  quantities,  should  be  mixed 
either  with  the  16th  part  of  its  weight  of  soot,  which  gives  to  it  a  srejrish 
colour ;  or  the  32nd  part  of  its  weight  of  indigo,  and  then  it  is  blu^  Bo^h 
of  these  colours  are  rendered  much  deeper  when  the  powder  is  wette^ao  that 
the  sooty  compound  is  then  nearly  black.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  indigo,  arti- 
ficial ultramarine  is  employed  as  a  colouring.  The  Actr^;arding  the  colour- 
ing of  arsenic  (14  Vic.  c.  13,  s.  3)  is  frequently  evaded.  It  is  aometinaei 
sold  uncoloured  under  the  name  of  mercury. 

Symptoms, — These  will  vary  according  to  the  form  and  dose  in  which  tks 
poison  has  been  administered.  The  time  at  which  they  come  on,  is  generally 
in  fron^  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.   This  is 
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the  avenge  periods     I  hare  known -tbetn  to  appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sir  R.  Christiaon  mentions  one  instance  in  which  the  symptoms  began  in  eight 

minutes;  but  in  the  case  ol  LofthousCj  tried  at  the  York  Lent  Assizes,  1835, 

the  aymptoms  were  proved  to  have  attacked  the  deceased  while  he  was  in  the 

act  of  eating  the  cake  in  which  the  poison  was  administered.     On  the  other 

hand,  in  an  instance  communicated  to  me  bj  Mr.  Todd,  where  one  drachm 

had  been  taken  on  an  emptj  stomach,  no  symptoms  appeared  for  two  hours ; 

in  a  case  reported  by  Orfila,  the  ^rmptoms  did  not  show  themselves  for  five 

hours;  and  in  another  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Lach^se,  in  which  a  large  dose 

iraa  taken,   the  ^rmptcHns  did  not   come   on  for-  seven  hours.      (*Ann. 

d'Hyg.]  1837,  1,  344.)     Dr.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  states  that  he  met  with 

a  case  in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  same 

quantity  of  chrome  yellow,  were  taken.     Symptoms  of  poisoning  did  not    //JL/// . 

appear  until  five  or  six  hours  afterwards.     (*  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Jan.  1854,   ^  t</W^( 

p.  294.)    There  may  be  every  variety  between  these  extremes.     In  one  case 

their  appearance  was  protracted  for  (en  hours,  the  maximum  period  yet       *7^^ 

known.     A  remarkable  instance  occurred  to  M..  Tonnelier,  in  which  the       ^'  ^ 

poiflon  was  taken  by  a  young  female  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  no  //L/ 

well*marked  symptoms  occurred  for  eight  hours :  there  was  then  violent  ^t/i/(^f$/\A 

vomiting.      After  death,  a  cyst,  formed  of  mucous  membrane  containing 

anenic,  was  found  in  the  stoniach  :  the  poison  having  thus  become  sheathed 

over  I    ('  Flandin,'  vol.  1,  p.  535.)     In  a  case  commimicated  by  Mr.  Clegg  to 

the  *  Medical  Times '  (Oct.  21,  1848),  symptoms  of  violent  irritation  did  not 

ahow  themselves  until  twenty-three  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken, 

and  within  about  half  an  hour  of  the  death  of  the  patient.     The  girl  was 

OQoe  aick  shortly  after  having  takeiL  the  poison,  but  the  first  symptoms  were 

those  of  narcotism.     The  girl  was  a  confirmed  opium-eater,  and  this  habit 

laay  have  had  scnne  infiuence  in  delaying  the  operation  of  the  poison.   From  a 

ease  conmiunicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  by  Dr.  W.  Burke  Byan  (vol.  47, 

p.  722),  it  appears  that  the  active  symptoms  of  irritation  which  commonly 

attend  arsenical  poisoning,  may  not  appear  imtil  after  the  lapse  of  nine  ho^irs 

from  the  time  at  which  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.     With  the  exception 

of  the  case  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  interval  was  ten  hours,  this  is  the 

hmgest  period  of  protraction  on  record.     In  other  instances  there  have  been 

gnat  intermissions.     In  all  cases  in  which  arsenic  enters  the  system  from 

without,  as  by  its  application  to  the  skin,  or  to  ulcerated  or  diseased  surfaces, 

the  symptoms  are  rarely  manifested  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or 'even 

days. 

The  individual  first  experiences  faintness,  depression,  nausea,  and  sickness^ 
with  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pres^ 
lore.  The  pain  in  the  abdomen  becomes  more  and  more  severe ;  and  there 
ia  violent  vomiting  of  a  brown  turbid  matter,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  some- 
times streaked  wiUi  blood.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  purging,  which 
is  more  or  less  violent,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  severe  cramps  in  the  calves 
^  the  legs.  The  matters  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  had 
in  some  instances  a  yellowish  colour,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  a  partial  con- 
version of  the  poison  to  sulphuret,  but  more  probably  from  an  admixtiffe  of 
Ittle.  The  vomited  matters  are  in  some  cases  coloured  with  blood,  and  the 
Biixture  of  blood  with  bile  has  often  given  to  them  a  green  or  brown  colour. 
In  other  cases,  they  may  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  ejected  in  a  fiaky 
atate  and  having  a  milky-white  appearance,  as  if  from  admixture  with  the 
poison.  The  colour  of  the  vomited  matters  may  be  blue  or  black  when 
coloured  arsenic  has  been  taken,  or  the  admixture  of  bile  may  render  them 
of  a  deep  green.  The  vomiting  is  in  general  violent  and  incessant,  and  is 
eacclted  by  any  liquid  or  solid  taken  into  the  stomach.     There  is  tenesmus 
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(straining),  and  the  discharges  bjthe  bowelsarefrequently  tinged  with  blood. 
There  is  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat, 
commonly  accompanied  hj  the  most  intense  thirst.  The  pulse  is  small,  very 
frequent,  and  irregular ;  sometimes  wholly  imperceptible.  The  skin  is  cold  and 
clammy  in  the  stage  of  collapse ;  at  other  times  it  is  very  hot.  The  respiration 
is  painful  from  the  tender  state  of  the  stomach.  There  is  great  restlessnesB, 
but  before  death  stupor  may  supervene,  with  paralysia,  tetanic  convulsions, 
or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Jn  one  instance  trismus  (lock- 
jaw) appeared  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  ('  Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  449.)  Although 
pain  is  in  general  among  the  early  and  well-marked  symptoms^ arsenic  appears 
in  some  cases  to  destroy  sensibili^.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that,  even  when 
the  stomach  has  been  f oimd  intensely  inflamed  after  death,  the  patient  had  not 
complained  of  pain  during  the  time  which  she  survived^ 

Chronic  pouonifig. — Should  the  person  recover  from  the  first  effecta,  and 
the  case  be  protracted,  or  should  the  dose  have  been  small  and  administered 
at  intervals,  there  will  be  inflammation  of  the  conjunctivce,  with  suflfuaion  of 
the  eyes,  and  intolerance  of  light,  conditions  which  are,  however,  often  pre- 
sent among  the  early  symptoms  above  described.     In  a  case  reported  by  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  a  woman  died  in  three  hours  after  taking  arsenic  in  a  pudding  served 
at  dinner.     There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging.     In  two  hours  she  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  collapse,  and  at  the  lime  it  was  noticed  that  the  conjunc- 
tivas (the  membranes  of  the  eyes)  were  red.    (^  Med.  Times,*  Aug.  30,  1851, 
p.  229.)  There  is  also  irritation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion, which  has  been  called  eczema  arsenicale.    Sometimes  this  has  assumed  the 
form  of  nettle -rash  or  of  the  eruption  attending  scarlet  fever,  for  which  disease 
arsenical  poisoning  has  been  mistaken  !     Local  paralysis,  preceded  by  numb- 
ness or  tingling  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  dis* 
order,  are  also  common  consequences.     Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and  skin  of 
the  tongue,  with  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  has  likewise  been  witnessed.   (Case 
of  the  Turners^  1815,  'Marshall,*  p.  119,  Husemann's  *  Jahresbericht,*  1871, 
p.  527.)    Salivation  has  been  observed  to  follow,  especially  when  small  doees 
of  the  poison  have  been  given  for  a  length  of  time*     ('  Med.  Gaz/  voL  16, 
p.  790.)     Strangury  and  jaundice  have  been  also  noticed  among  the  se- 
condary symptoms.     (*  Marshall  on  Arsenic,*  pp.  44,  111.)     A  well-marked 
case  of  slow  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  recorded  by  Flandin.    ('  Traite  des  Poisons, 
ou  Toxicologic,*  tom.  1,  p.  510.)     It  illustrates  a  not  unfrequent  form  of  «eeret 
murder,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  caution  in  making  a  diagnosis  from 
symptofns.     A  woman  put  daily  into  the  soup  of  her  fellow-servant,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  white  arsenic  in  powder.     Shortly  after  dinner  this  person 
was  seized  with  vomiting  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  food  and  poiaon 
before  the  latter  had  caused  any  serious  mischief.     As  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  about  six  weeks,  the  stomach  became  exceedingly 
irritable ;  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  the  woman  was  much  emaciated. 
There  was  also  spitting  of  blood,  with  such  a  d^ree  of  nervous  initabilitj 
that  a  current  of  air  falling  upon  her,  caused  an  attack  of  spasms  and  con* 
vulsions.     When  the  patient  found  that  she  could  not  bear  anything  on  her 
stomach,  she  left  the  place  and  passed  two  months  in  the  country.    Her  heidth 
became  gradually  re-established  there,  and  she  returned  to  resume  her  usual 
occupations.    The  prisoner,  however,  renewed  her  attempts ;  and,  to  make  sore 
of  destroying  life,  gave  to  her  one  morning,  in  coflee,  a  strong  dose  of  white 
arsenic  in  powder :  violent  vomiting  ensued,  and  the  poison  was  expelled  with 
the  food  taken  at  breakfast.     Arsenic  was  detected  in  the  vomited  matter, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  long  previous  illness  became  dear. 
Under  proper  treatment  the  patient  recovered.      Such  symptoms  as  thos 
above  described,  may  be  easily  referred  to  chronic  inflamnuUdoni  or  oloeialkm 
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of  the  stamach  from  natural  causes,  leading  to  perforation.  There  are  manj 
anomalonB  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  diyerged  so  mudi 
from  the  ordmary  course  as  to  embarrass  medical  practitioners.  For  some 
of  these,  I  must  refer  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ogston,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  181 ; 
also  to  my  work  *■  Om  Poisons/  2nd  Ed.  p.  363 ;  and  Husemann's '  Jahresbericht,* 

1872,  p.  481.  .  .  .        .        -V 

Araenic  is  not  an  accnmulative  poison ;  it  is  temporarily  deposited  in  the 
oigans  after  absorption,  but  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  urine  and  other  se- 
cretions ;  and  in  two  to  three  weeks,  if  the  person  suryiyes,  the  whole  of  it^ 
may  be  removed  from  the  body. 

Appearctnces  after  death, — The  striking  changes  produced  by  arsenic  are 
generally  confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  are  commonly  well 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  dose,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  the  person  has  survived  after  taking  the  poison.  Our  attention  must 
he  first  directed  to  the  stomach.  Arsenic  seems  to  have  a  specific  effect  on 
this  organ :  for,  however  the  poison  may  have  entered  into  the  system,' 
irhether  through  a  wounded,  diseased,  or  tdcerated  sur^e,  or  by  the  act  of 
swallowing,  the  stomach  has  been  found  infiamed.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fltomachy  which  is  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  mixed  with  blood 
or  bile,  and  with  a  thick  white  pasty-looking  substance  containing  arsenic,  is 
commonly  found  red  and  inflamed  in  dotted  or  striated  patches :  the  colour, 
which  is  of  a  dull  or  brownish  red,  becomes  brighter  on  exposure  to  the  air : 
at  other  times  it  is  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  interspersed  with  black-looking 
lines  or  patches  of  altered  blood.  The  redness  is  usually  most  strongly  marked 
at  the  greater  end ;  in  one  case  it  may  be  found  spread  over  the  whole  mucous 
BorfBoe,  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  red  velvet ;  in  another  it  will  be  chiefly 
seen  on  the  prominences  or  folds  of  the  membrane.  In  one  instance  I  found 
the  coats  thickened  and  of  a  gelatinous  consistency,  without  any  marked  in* 
flammatoiy  redness. 

The  stomach  has  been  found  highly  inflamed  in  a  case  which  proved  &tal 
in  two  hours.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hraoe  may  be  well  marked  within  a  very  short  period.  This  is  confirmed  by 
a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Cl^g,  coroner  for  Boston;  it  was  the 
subject  of  an  inquest  before  him  in  Sept.  1863.  A  woman,  aet.  24,  retired  to 
her  bed-room  after  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  to  lie  down.  At  three  o'clock  she 
was  not  suffering  from  any  apparent  illness.  At  4.30  she  called  to  her  sister, 
and  then  it  was  found  that  she  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  arsenic.  There 
was  then  no  sickness.  After  this,  she  was  sick  once,  and  purged  once,  but 
complained  of  no  pain.  She  drank  some  tea,  but  almost  immediately  became 
collapsed,  and  seemed  to  those  who  were  with  her  to  be  falling  into  a  hunting 
fit  She  died  before  six  o'clock,  and  was  sensible  to  the  last.  She  ootdd  not 
have  taken  the  poison  more  than  two  hours  before  she  died.  On  inspection  the 
day  following,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  intensely  in- 
flamed, presenting  a  dark  scarlet  colour,  with  broad  livid  patches.  Upwards  of 
an  ounce  of  solid  arsenic  was  found  in  a  pasty  state  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  which  was  raised,  |hickened,  and  velvety.  This  case  shows  not 
only  that  there  may  be  extensive  morbid  changes  in  the  dead  body  within  a 
short  period  after  the  taking  of  the  poison,  but  that,  with  an  unusually  large  dose, 
the  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  may  be  slight  and  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  poison  taken.  Blood  of  a  dark  colour  may  be  eflused  in 
various  parts  within  the  folds,  or  beneath  the  lining  membrane — an  appearance 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  gangrene,  A  raised  circular  or  oval  patch  of  ialse 
membrane  with  an  intensely  red  border,  and  with  arsenic  upon  its  surface,  may 
be  sometimes  seen  upon  the  inner  coat.  [See  the  case  of  the  Queen  against  Dore 
and  Spry^  C.  C.  C.  August  28,  1848 ;  also  ^  Med,  Gaz./  Nor.  24,  1 848.]    The 
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stomach  often  contains  a  mucous  liquid  of  a  dark  colour  tinged  with  blood. 
The  coats  are  sometimes  thickened  in  patches,  being  raised  up  into  a  sort  of 
fungus-like  tumour,  with  arsenic  imbedded  in  them :  at  other  times  thej  hare 
been  foimd  thinned.     The  mucous  membrane  is  rarely  found  ulcerated,  and 
still  more  rarely  gangrenous.     Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  arsenic,  has  been  found  as  early  as  ten  hours  after  the 
poison  had  been  taken.     Perforation  of  the  coats  is  so  uncommon  a  result 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  that  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record.    In  a  case 
examined  by  M.  Chevallier,  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic  was  found  perforated  at  the  larger  end.     The  aperture  is 
described  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  a  franc-piece,  round,  soft,  and  somewhat 
thickened  in  its  margin.     There  was  no  redness  or  sign  of  erosion  about  it, 
'  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  ulceration  on  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane.   Externally  the  stomach  was  covered  with  false  membranes,  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.     {*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1852,  1,  448.)     This 
case  is  so  imperfectly  reported  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  per- 
foration was  caused  by  arsenic,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  previous  dis- 
ease.    The  mucous  glands  of  the  stomach  have  been  foimd  enlarged ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  morbid  appearance  from  any  cause  of  local 
irritation,  without  reference  to  poisoning.     Various  appearances  are  said  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  urinaiy 
organs ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  characteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning 
as  to  admit  of  medico-legal  use  in  enabling  a  medical  man  to  distinguish  poi- 
soning from  disease.     It  is  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  that  he  must  look 
fo^  the  basis  of  reliable  evidence  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death.     Dr. 
Wilks  met  with  an  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  died  in  twelve  hours  from 
acute  poisoning  by  arsenic.     Dr.  Greiner  met  with  a  fatty  state  of  the  liver 
and  bloodlessness  of  the  body  in  one  case  of  acute  poisoning  with  arsenic 
(Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  2,  S45.) 

In  a  few  instances  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  have  been  found  inflamed, 
but  in  general  there  are  no  changes  in  these  parts  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  may  be  inflamed  through- 
out, but  commonly  the  inflammatoiy  redness  is  confined  to  the  upper  part  or 
to  the  duodenum,  especially  to  that  portion  which  joins  the  stomach.  Of  the 
large  intestines,  the  rectum  appears  to  be  the  most  prone  to  inflammatiop. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  present  no  appearances  which  can  be  connected 
with  the  action  of  arsenic,  aJthough  these,  like  the  other  soft  organs,  may  be- 
come receptacles  of  the  absorbed  poison.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  known  antiseptic  properties  of  arsenic,  that  the  parts  eq>ecially 
affected  by  the  poison  (the  stomach  and  intestines)  occasionally  retain  the 
well-marked  characters  of  irritant  poisoning  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Ab- 
sorbed arsenic  does  not,  however,  appear  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the 
soft  organs  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

Death  from  external  application.  —Poisoning  by  the  external  application  of 
arsenic  is  not  very  common.  In  FebruaTy^l864  I  was  required  to  investti- 
gate  a  case  of  suspicious  death  which  occurred  near  Halesworth  in  SufibTk. 
A  girl,  est.  9,  died  rather  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten  days.  The 
mother  had  rubbed  some  white  precipitate  ointment  mixed  with  arsenic  on  the 
head  of  the  child,  which  was  diseased.  Her  object,  she  stated,  was  to  kill  Uie 
vermin  on  the  scalp.  No  symptoms  of  note  were  observed  until  about  the  fifth 
day  after  the  application,  when  the  child  appeared  ill  and  complained  of  thirst. 
On  the  eighth  day  she  was  very  unwell ;  ^ere  had  been  cramp,  with  aElgfat 
action  on  the  bowels,  but  no  vomiting.  She  became  drowsy,  and  died  on  llie 
tenth  day.    Mr.  Haward  examined  the  body,  and  forwarded  to  me  theviaoeis 
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for  chemical  analysis,  the  case  being  veiy  obscttre.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenmn  was  inflamed :  in  the  stomach  the  inflammation 
wuwell  marked  towards  the  greater  end :  these  were  the  principal  post-mortem 
ippeanmces.  *  Traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  mucous  fliiids  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  four  ounces  of  the 
fiyer,  but  arsenic  in  a  solid  form  could  nowhere  be  detected.  'A  portion  of 
the  diseased  hairy  scalp  was  examined,  and  yielded  arsenic  as  well  as  mercury 
'(from  white  precipitate)  in  large  proportion,  the  arsenic  being  estimated  at 
from  two  to  three  grains.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  mother's  account  was  correct,  and  that  her  child  had  died 
from  the  ignorant  application  of  arsenic  externally  to  a  diseased  portion  of 
the  scalp. 

The  remarkable  features  of  the  case  were  these :  no  symptoms  appeared  until 

sfter  the  fourth  day,  and  then  only  great  thirst ;  there  was  slight  purging  with 

cramps  on  the  eighth  day,  and  death  took  place  on  the  tenth,  without  any 

Tomitmg.    Arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  contents,  and  its  presence 

there  might  have  led  to  an  erroneous  inference  of  its  having  been  criminally 

Administered  by  the  mouth.    It  was,  however,  merely  in  traces,  and  obviously 

; '  enough  the  result  of  mucous  elimination.    The  nature  and  mode  of  oiqcurrence 

;  of  the  symptoms  were  also  opposed  to  any  other  presumption.    That  absorbed 

I  iraenic  may  be  thus  transferred  from  the  blood  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 

I  ^bisheen  distinctly  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pavy  and  myself.  (*  Guy's 

^  Hospital  Reports,'  1860,  6,  397.) 

Arsenic  in  Vapour, — It  is  not  often  that  a  case  is  heard  of  in  which  white 
I  nsenic  has  caused  death  by  reason  of  its  having  been  breathed  or  swallowed 
in  the  state  of  vapour.  In  April  1858,  a  case  involving  the  effects  of  arse- 
!  nical  vapours  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  in  London  (see  '  On  Poisons,' 
'  ind  edit.  p.  234) ;  but  on  that  occasion  there  was  an  entire  &ilure  of  proof 
i  that  the  arsenictd  vapour  was  the  cause  of  death.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Oxiey, 
:  ^  Eotherham,  for  the  account  of  a  case  which  fell  under  his  notice,  which 
VBs  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  York  Lent  Assizes,  1864. 

The  prisoner  placed  some  burning  p3rrites  containing  arsenic  at  the  entrance 
of  the  door  of  a  small  room  in  which  there  were  eight  children,  including  an 
;  >Dfuit  in  a  cradle.  From  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  all  the  children  suf- 
''  ^^  from  the  fumes,  which  were  chiefly  those  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  canary 
;  ^  was  in  a  cage  died  from  the  effects.  The  children  were  speedily  removed 
'  irom  the  house  and  recovered,  but  the  infant  was  left  there  for  an  hour.  It  suf- 
fered from  vomiting,  and  when  seen  by  Mr.  Oxley  about  seventeen  hours  after- 
'Vicds,  the  child  was  pulseless :  it  vomited  incessantly,  was  much  purged,  and 
|SFpeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  It  died  about  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure 
!  to  the  fumes.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  slightly  inflamed. 
I  Ae  hndn  and  lungs  were  congested,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea 
I'Vtt  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Dr.  Allan  detected  arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the 
^mach,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  spleen.  None  was 
mad  in  the  liver.  The  pyrites  contained  arsenic,  and  gave  off  while  burning 
tVKiiious  acid  in  vapour  and  sulphurous  acid.  Some  of  the  appearances  were 
9^ag  to  sulphurous  acid,  but  death  was  probably  caused  by  arsenic.  The 
|n8oaer  was  Ibund  guilty  of  manslaughter.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  it 
li  stated  that  the  members  of  a  family  were  made  ill  by  arsenical  vapours 
^KBping  from  the  walls  of  a  room  and  that  one  of  them  died.  Q  Pharm.  Jour.' 
July  1870,  p.  66.) 

Q^ontittf  required  to  destroy  life, — The  smaUest  fatal  dose  hitherto  recorded 
**s  observed  in  a  case  commimicated  by  Dr.  Castle,  of  Leeds,  to  the  *  Pro- 
nncial  Journal'  (June  28,  1848,  p.  347).  A  woman  took  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler's  solution  (arsenite  of  potash)  in  unknown  doses,  during  a  period  of 
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five  dajs.  She  then  died,  and  on  examination  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
found  inflamed.  Death  took  place  by  syncope  (mortal  hunting),  and  there  wu 
an  absence  of  vomiting  and  purging.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  which  here  de- 
stroyed life  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  grcUm.  In  another  case,  two 
grains  and  a  half  of  arsenic,  contained  in  two  ounces  of  fly- water,  killed  a 
robust  healthy  girl,  aged  19,  in  thirty-six  hours.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.^  voL  39, 
p.  116.)  Hence  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the  poi- 
son, the  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  may  be  assigned  at  from  two  to  three  groM, 
The  number  of  deaths  reported  to  have  occurred  from  arsenic  in  England  and 
Wales  in. four  years  (1863-7)  was  eigh^-three. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place, — ^Large  doses  of  arsenic  commonly  prove 
fatal  in  from  eighteen  hours  to  three  days.    The  average  time  at  which  death 
takes  place  is  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  poison  may  destroy  life  within  a 
much  shorter  period.    There  are  now  many  authentic  cases  reported,  in  whidi 
death  has  occurred  in  from  three  to  six  hours.     In  1845  I  met  with  a  well- 
marked  case  of  death  from  arsenic  in  five  hours ;  and  in  another,  ^vrhich  oe» 
curred  in  April  1849,  death  took  place  in  two  and  a  half  hours.     (^  Gxsj\ 
Hospital  Reports,*  Oct.  1850,  p.  188.     See  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  339.) 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Huntingdon,  met  with  the  case  of  a  child  under  three  yean 
of  age,  who  died  within  two  hours  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.     The  quaa* 
tity  taken  cotdd  not  be  determined.     A  case  also  fatal  in  two  hours  occoired 
to  Mr.  Clegg  (p.  253).    The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  which  I  have  met  widi 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Thompson.      It  is  that  of  a  youth,  ct 
17,  who  died  in  April  1860,  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  thft 
s3rmptoms  from  which  he  suffered  being  of  a  tetanic  character.    The  poiaoning 
was  the  result  of  an  accident  at  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.     The  meduw 
evidence  at  the  inquest  was  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  twenty  m/ jnrfst 
had  elapsed  between  the  time  at  which  deceased  sat  down  to  eat  his  supper, 
containing  the  poison,  and  his  death.     In  some  instances  death  does  not  oocnr 
until  long  after  the  average  period.    In  one  case  in  which  an  adult  swallowed 
about  haLE  an  oimce,  death  did  not  take  place  for  fifty  houre^  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pain.     (^  Med.  Gaz.*  toL  48| 
p.  446.)     In  the  case  of  the  Due  de  PraaliUy  one  large  dose  was  taken,  boS 
death  did  not  occur  until  the  sixth  day.     ('  Ann.  d*Hyg.*  1847,  2,  367.)    \n.. 
October  1847,  a  man  who  had  swallowed  220  grains  of  arsenic  was  admittel^ 
into  Guy's  Hospital.    He  died  on  the  seventh  day.    It  is  obvious  that  a 
who  recovers  from  the  first  effects  of  this  poison  may  still  die  from  exhaosdoft^ 
or  other  secondary  causes  many  days  or  weeks  after  having  taken  it, 
although  the  whole  of  the  poison  has  been  eliminated  from  the  body.    Thui. 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander ^  death  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day; 
although  a  large  quantity  had  been  taken,  no  arsenic  was  found  in  the  bodi^ 
(^  Med.  Times  and  Grazette,'  April  18, 1857,  p.  389.)  In  one  instance  in  whn 
arsenic  was  applied  externally  to  the  head,  the  person  did  not  die  until 
twentieth  day.     The  longest  duration  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  pt9>^ 
bably  that  reported  by  Belloc.    A  woman,  «t.  56,  employed  a  solution  d| 
arsenic  in  water  to  cure  the  itch,  which  had  resisted  the  iisual  remedies. 
skin  became  covered  with  an  erysipelatous  eruption,  and  the  itch  wat 
but  she  experienced  severe  suffering.     Her  health  *  gradually  failed,  and 
died  after  the  lapse  of  two  yearSy  having  suffered  during  the  whole  of 
period  from  a  general  tremor  of  the  limbs.     ('  Cours  de  Med.  L^.*  121.) 

Chemical  analysis.    Arsenic  as  a  solid. — In  the  simple  state,  white 
may  be  identified  by  the  following  properties : — 1.  A  small  quantity  of 
powder,  placed  on  platinum  foil,  is  entirely  volatilized  at  a  moderate  ' 

(370°)  in  a  white  vapour.    Should  there  be  any  residue,  it  is  impurity ;  a 

times  plaster  of  Paris  or  chalk  is  found  mixed  with  it.    If  a  small  portioB  ot 
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the  white  powder  is  very  slowly  heated  in  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore,  it  will 
be  sublimed  without  melting,  and  form  a  ring  of  minute  octahedral  crystals, 
lemarkable  for  their  lustre  and  brilliancy.   Under  a  microscope  of  good  mag- 
sifying  power  (250  diameters),  the  appearance  of  these  crystals  is  remark- 
ably beautiful  and  characteristic  :  one  not  exceeding  the  4,000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument.     They  may 
be  measured  even  to  the  16,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     (See  illustrations, 
pp.  258,  259.)    It  will  be  observed  in  these  experiments  that  white  arsenic  in 
Tapour  possesses  no  odour.     2.  On  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdier  in 
distilled  water,  it  is  not  readily  dissolved,  but  it  partly  floats  in  a  sort  of  white 
film,  while  a  part  becomes  aggregated  in  small  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Teasel.    It  requires  long  boiling,  in  order  that  it  should  be  dissolved  and 
equally  difiused  through  water.     This  property  of  arsenic  has  given  rise  to 
some  important  questions  on  criminal  trials.    The  floating  of  arsenic  takes 
place  whether  the  water  is  hot  or  cold,  and  whether  the  water  is  added  to  the 
poison  or  the  poison  to  the  water.    (See  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Smith,  Wells  Lent 
Iss.  1869.)     This  property  has  attracted  attention,  and  in  one  instance  was 
the  means  of  saving  life.     3.  When  the  powder  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution 
>  ci  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  watch-glass,  there  is  no  change  of  colour,  as 
there  is  with  most  metallic  poisons :  on  heating  the  mixture,  the  white  powder 
is  dissolved;  and  on  continuing  the  heat  until  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  a  rich 
Tellow  or  orange-red  film  is  left  (sulphide  of  arsenic),  which  is  soluble  in  al- 
lalieB,  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.     4.  Heated  on  platinum- wire  in  a 
'  flDokeless  flame,  the  powder  imparts  to  it  a  pale  blue  colour,  while  it  is  vola- 
'  tihzed  in  white  fumes.    5.  Another  test  suggested  by  Bettendorff  is  the  chloride 
•f  tin  mixed  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.     The  mixture  is  brought  to  the 
'foiling  point,  and  it  should  remain  colourless.     If  the  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
.tma  a  trace  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  will  acquire  a  light  brown  colour.     On 
idding  a  minute  quantity  of  solid  arsenious  acid  to  it,  it  is  dissolved  and  in- 
Itantly  decomposed,  metallic  arsenic  being  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or 
lUDwnish  black  precipitate.     A  salt  of  antimony  is  not  thus  aflfected. 

Reduction-process, — ^When  a  small  portion  of  the  powder,  t.  e,  from  one- 

frorth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  is  heated  with  some  reducing  agent 

Amtaining  carbon,  such  as  soda  flux  (obtained  by  incinerating  acetate  or  tar- 

of  soda  in  a  close  vessel),  in  a  glass  tube  about  three  inches  long  and 

one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is  decomposed :  a  ring 

metallic  arsenic  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  is  sublimed  and  deposited  in  a  cool 

of  the  tube.     A  mixture  of  one  part  of  cyanide  of  potassimn  with  three 

of  dry  (anhydrous)  carbonate  of  soda  forms  an  excellent  flux  for  the  re- 

on  of  arsenic.    The  materials  and  tube  should  be  well  dried.    About  two 

three  parts  of  either  flux  to  one  part  of  arsenic  will  be  found  sufficient.   In 

absence  of  these  fluxes  powdered  f  errocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  used 

a  similar  proportion.     After  heating,  a  minute  trace  of  arsenic  remains  in 

flux,  which  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat.     During  the  reduction,  there  is  a 

ptible  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  possessed  by  metallic 

ic  only,  while  passing  from  the  state  of  vapour  into  arsenious  acid.    This 

r  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  arsenic,  but  no  reliance  is 

w  placed  on  it  as  a  matter  of  medical  evidence — it  is  a  mere  accessory  result. 

this  experiment  of  reduction,  there  are  frequently  two  rings  deposited  in  the 

(%.  12) : — the  upper  and  larger  ring  has  a  brown  colour,  and  appears  to 

a  mixture  of  finely  divided  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid :  the  lower 

is  small  and  consists  of  the  pure  metal.    In  order  to  determine  the  weight 

a  subUmate,  the  glass  tube  should  be  filed  off  closely  on  each  side  of  the 

^etallic  ring,  and  weighed ;  the  sublimate  may  then  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and 

we  piece  of  glsfls  again  weighed : — the  difference  or  loss  represents  the  weight. 

8 
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Theae  aublimat«e  are  remarkablj  light,  and  require  to  be  irdghed  in  a  deli- 
cate balance.  By  beating  gently  the  tube  containing  the  BUolimate  (tedu«d 
to  powder)  in  another  tube  of  larger  diameter,  the  metallic  arsenic,  durii^ 


11.  BmcllB^ 
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Tolatilization,  forme  octahedral  crystals  of -arsenious-acid,  ivlnch,  after  emni' 
nation  by  the  microscope,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  'water,  and  tesud 
by  one  or  more  of  the  liquid  reagents.  The  metallic  subltmAte,ar  theoyslili 
produced  from  it,  may  be  further  subjected  to  the  following  proceaa : — 6n^ 
the  glass  on  which  the  aubli^nate  is  depouted,  into  fragmenta,  and  digest  tbett 
in  a  few  drops  of  ijie  strougeat  nitric  acid,  containing  nhroua  acid,  preriond; 
proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  Bublimate  is  diereby  oonverted  into 
arsenic  acid.  The  acid  solution  should  be  evaporated  to  diyneae;  tbe  whill 
uncrygtalline  residua  obtained  should  be  disEolved  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled 
water,  and  a  strong  aolution  of  nitrate,  or  d  atnmonio-nkrate  of  silver  adM 
in  small  quantity  to  the  residue.  A  brick-rod  colouration  indicates  anoiic 
acid,  and  thus  provee  inconCeetably  ihaX  the  aublimate  was  of  an  arsenical 
nature. 

The  upper  or  browniah-looking  aublimate  (fig.  12),  may  be  readily  coD' 
verted  into  one  of  the  pure  metal,  by  gently  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  a  ^Hiit 
lamp.  ArseniouB  acid  is  then  volatilized,  and  an  iron-grey  deposit  of  meaallio 
arsenic  appeara.  If  the  heat  is  coirtinued,  the  whole  of  the  metaJlic  sublimata 
is  volatilized  and  dqxtsited  in  a  oool  part  of  the  tube,  in  tranapareat  ■ 
colourless  ootahedra  of  arsenious  acid.  This  is  the  special  character  of 
arsenical  sublimate :  it  may  be  thusdiBtinguished  from  sublimates  of  allmenli 
or  metalloids.  The  lower  metallic  sublimate  procured  by  reduction  (%.  \i) 
may  appear  not  in  an  annular  form,  but  in  detached  nucleated  particles  of  a 
somewhat  globular  shape.  These  are  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  quite  unlikB 
Bublimcd  mercury,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  may  be  ttm 
that  they  consist  of  ciystalline  maeaes,  that  they  are  angular,  and  not  etntdr 
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sphoicaJ.    This  sublimate  is  sometimefl  produced  in  the  last  stage,  when  the 
residue  in  the  tube  is  strongly  heated. 

The  process  of  reduction,  with  the  corroborative  results  above  mentioned, 
w,  when  thus  applied,  conclusive  of  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  substance 
anaer  examination. 

^?- 15.  Fig.  Ifi. 


Ciystals  of  Anenioiu  Acid  by  subllma.  Crystals  of  Araeniotts  Acid  from  a  solu- 

tion, magnified  30  diameters.  tion,  magnlfled  134  diameters. 

Arsenic  in  solution  in  water.  Liquid  tests, — The  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
is  clear,  colourless,  possesses  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste,  and  has  but  a 
feebly  acid  reaction.  In  this  state,  we  should  first  evaporate  slowly  a  few  drops 
an  a  glaas-slide,  when  a  crystalline  residue  will  be  obtained.  On  examining 
mis  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  octa- 
hedral crystals,  presenting  triangular  surfaces  by  reflected  light,  (See  illus- 
tration, %.  16.) 

1.  Silver  test, — On  adding  to  the  solution  canmonio-niirate  of  silver,  a  pale 
J^ow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver  falls  down; — changing,  under  exposure 
to  daylight,  to  a  greenish-brown  colour.  The  test  is  made  by  adding  to  a 
ifrong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  con- 
tmuing  to  add  the  latter,  imtil  the  brown  oxide  of  silver,  at  first  thrown  down, 
» almost  re-difl8olved.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric,  tartaric, 
atric,  and  acetic  acids,  as  well  as  in  ammonia.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  potash 
«soda. 

2.  Copper  test. — On  adding  to  a  solution  of  arsenic,  ammonio-sulphate  of 
copper,  a  light  green  precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  is  formed,  the  tint  of  which 
^Bties  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenic  present,  and  the  quantity  of  the  test 
*^ded :  hence,  if  the  arsenic  is  in  small  proportion,  no  green  precipitate  at  first 
*I^)ear8;  the  liquid  simply  acquires  a  blue  colour  from  the  test.  In  less  than 
■i  boor,  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  bright  green  deposit  is  formed,  which  may  be 
^^J  separated  from  the  blue  liquid  by  decantation.  This  test  is  made  by 
^A^i^  ammonia  to  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  until  the  blueish- 

\  ^ite  precipitate,  at  first  produced,  is  nearly  re-dissolved :  it  should  not  be 
''wd  in  large  quantity  if  concentrated,  as  the  deep  blue  colour  tends  to  obscure 

•  conceal  the  green  precipitate  formed.     The  precipitated  arsenite  of  copper 

•  soluble  in  f^  acids,  mineral  and  vegetable,  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in 
Jo*»«h  or  soda.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  blue  ammoniacal  solution  of  this 
palpitate  is  poured  over  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  film  of  yellow  arsenite 
jl  silver  will  appear  around  the  crystal,  by  the  production  of  arsenite  of  silver. 
A  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  is  added  to  the  blue  liquid,  nearly  neutralized  by 
wluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver  is  also  pro- 
•ooed.  Thus  the  silver  and  copper  tests  may  be  employed  with  one  quantity 
<rf  liquid.     The  dried  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper,  when   slowly  an.* 

b2 
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moderately  heated  in  a  well-dried  reduction-tube,  yields  a  ring  of  octahednl 
cryHtaJa  of  oraeniouB  acid^-oxide  of  copper  being  left  as  a  residue. 

3.  Svlphvretted  Hydrogen  U»t. — The  sulphide  of  ammouiuin  gives  no  yn- 
cipitate  in  &  solution  of  arsraiic  until  an  acid  has  been  added,  by  wbidi  pro- 
perty arsenic  is  known  from  most  metallic  poisons.  On  adding  an  acid  (dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  free  from  srBenic),  a  rich  golden  yellow-coloured  pn- 
cipitate  is  thrown  down  (orpiment  or  Hiil|Aide  of  arsenic).  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  employ,  in  medico-legal  aualyaia,  a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  eaAily  procured  by  adding  tOBulphideof  iron,  in  a  proper 
apparatus,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of 
water.  The  arsenical  liquid  should  be  slightly  acidulated  with  pure  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  be/ore  the  gas  is  passed  into  it :  at  least,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  ajkaline.  The  yellow  compound  is  immediately  pn>duc«d 
if  arsenic  is  present,  and  it  may  be  collected  after  boiling  the  liquid  rafGcientlj 
to  drive  off  any  surpluB  gas.  The  precipitation  is  likewise  facilitated  by  adding 
to  the  liquid  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  The  yellow  precipitate 
is  known  to  be  sulphide  of  areenic  by  the  following  properdea ;— 1,  It  ia  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  diluted  hydrochloric  add, 
and  vegetable  acids;  but  it  ia  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  niito-hydro- 
chloric  acids.  2.  It  is  immediately  dissolved  by  pota^,  soda,  or  ammonia; 
forming,  if  no  organic  matter  is  present,  a  colourleas  solution.  3,  When 
dried  and  heated  with  two  or  three  parts  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  cyanide  of  potassium  (see  p.  257),  it  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic 
Unlesg  these  properties  are  proved  to  be  poBsessed  by  the  yellow  precipitate 
formed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  an  unknown  liquid,  it  cannot  be  a  oom- 
pound  of  arsenic ;  and  it  would  not  be  safe  as  a  general  rule  to  receive  evi- 
dence on  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  properties  are  poiwrwcd 
by  the  precipitate,  it  must  be  arsenic  and  can  be  no  other  subatanoe. 

March's  process.  Hydrogen  test. — The  action  of  this  test  depends  on  the 
decomposition  of  arsenious  acid  and  its  soluble  compounds,  by  hydrogen 
evolved  from  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc 
The  materials  should  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  appatatm 
is  of  the  moat  simple  kind,  and  is  bo  well  known  as  to  need  no  description. 
The  arsenic  may  be  introduced  into  the  short  leg  of  the  tube  in  the  state  of 
powder  ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  by  boiling  it  ^tber  with  <w 
without  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potash  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
metallic  arseaic  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  arsenuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  possesses  the  following  propertiea: — 1. 
Filtering  paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  ol 
silver  is  immediately  blackened  by  the  gas— 4h« 
silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Lead- 
paper  is  not  changed  in  colour  unless  sulpbumted 
hydrogen  ia  also  present.  2.  It  bums  with  «  p«k 
bluish- white  ilame,  and  thick  white  smoke  (anenioaa 
acid).  3.  A  slip  of  glass  or  of  white  porcelaaa  heU 
in  the  flame  near  the  point  (for  not  too  long  a  tune) 
acquires  a  dark  sttun  from  the  depont  of  metallio 
arsenic  upon  it.  This  deposit  presents  a  bright  me- 
tallic Itiatreinthecentre  (a),  a  white  film  of  araesionM 
acid  on  the  outside  (c),  and  between  the  two  a  dark 

B.  Miitd  depMit.  ring  of  a  pulverulent  substance  (b),  which,  wh^ 

C.  Ar»D5on,  «M.  ^j^,^  j^^  tjMa„itted  light,  is  halr-brown  in  cokHV 
towards  the  maigm,  but  perfectly  opaque  in  the  centre.  In  order  to  detet^ 
mine  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  following  plan  may  be  adoptedi^ 
Several  of  them  ihotild  be  received  and  accumulated  in  small  poi«eUin  «p- 
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Bales,  held  over  the  burning  gas.  To  one,  add  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  : 
the  arsenical  deposit  is  immediately  dissolved.  To  a  second,  add  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  :  the  metallic  deposit  is  detached,  but  not  perfectly 
diaBoIved:  yet  on  evaporation  it  yields  a  pale  yellow  film  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic.  To  a  third,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  strongest  nitric  containing  some 
nitrous  acid.  The  deposit  is  dissolved :  evaporate  the  acid  solution  gently  to 
dryjiesB:  carefully  neutralize  the  residue,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a 
8  Jong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  brick-red  stain  or  a  dark-red  precipi- 
tite  of  arsenate  of  silver  will  be  produced. 

Remsch's  process. — ^In  the  application  of  this  process,  the  liquid  suspected 
to  contain  arsenic,  or  the  solid  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  boiled  with  about 
one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (proved  to  be  free  from 
snenic),  and  a  small  slip  of  copper  is  then  introduced.     A  slip  of  polished 
copper  foil  (electric  copper)  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  fine  platinum- wire,  may  be  employed  for  the  experiment.     The 
copper  must  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  as  this  is  a  very  common 
contamination  of  commercial  copper  in  the  form  of  foil,  gauze,  or  wire. 
Copper-gauze  and  wire  generally  contain  arsenic.     Pure  electric  copper  free 
from  arsenic  can  be  procured  in  the  form  of  thin  sheet  or  foil.     If  arsenic  is 
JH-eaent  in  the  liquid,  even  in  small  quantity,  the  polished  copper  acquires, 
either  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes,  an  iron-grey  metallic  coating  from 
the  deposit  of  this  metal.     This  is  apt  to  scale  off,  if  the  arsenic  is  in  large 
quantity,  or  if  the  liquid  is  very  acid  or  long  boiled.     We  remove  the  coated 
■lip  of  copper,  wash  it  in  water,  dry  it,  and  gently  heat  it  in  a  reduction-tube, 
^3n  arsenious  acid  will  be  sublimed  in  minute  octahedral  crystals :  if  these 
jhould  not  be  apparent  from  one  piece  of  copper,  several  may  be  successively 
introduced.     When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  very  small,  the  polished  copper 
Bterely  acquires  a  faint  violet  or  bluish  tint.     The  deposit  is  in  all  cases 
materially  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  present,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
degree  of  dilution,  and  sometimes  it  will  appear  only  after  the  liquid  has  been 
much  concentrated  by  evaporation.     We  are  not  obliged  to  dilute  the  liquid 
in  Ae  experiment,  and  there  is  no  material  l6ss  of  arsenic,  as  in  the  hydrogen 
process : — the  whole  may  be  removed  and  collected  by  the  introduction  of 
roccessive  portions  of  pure  copper.     This  process  is  extremely  delicate,  the 
nsults  are  speedily  obtained,  and  are  highly  satisfactory.  Among  the  cautions 
to  be  observed  are  these :  1,  not  to  employ  too  large  a  surface  of  copper  in 
the  first  instance :  and,  2,  not  to  remove  the  copper  from  the  liquid  too  soon. 
When  the  arsenic  is  in  minute  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  much  diluted,  or  not 
sufficiently  acidulated,  the  deposit  does  not  take  place  sometimes  for  half  an 
fcoor.    If  the  copper  is  kept  in  for  an  hour  or  longer,  it  may  acquire  a  dingy 
taiiah  from  the  action  of  the  acid  and  air.      There  is  one  corroboration 
inquired.     The  steel-grey  colour  of  the  deposit  is  in  itself  characteristic  o? 
irsenic.     It  may  be  well  seen  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.     The 
copper  with  the  deposit  upon  it  should  be  well  dried,  cut  into  small  pieces  if 
Jteceasary,  and  introduced  into  a  dr^  and  perfectly  clean  reduction-tube.  The 
application  of  a  gentle  heat  by  a  spirit-lamp  will  cause  the  metallic  arsenic 
to  be  volatilized  as  white  arsenious  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of 
Ae  tube,  in  the  form  .of  octahedra  or  of  the  derivatives  of  the  octahedron. 
When  examined  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  power  under  the  microscope,  these 
crystals  may  be  seen  and  recognized  by  their  shape  up  to  the  sixteen-thou- 
luidth  of  an  inch  in  width.     The  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  perfect  the 
fonn.   (See  fig.  14,  p.  258.)    If  the  copper  with  the  deposit  and  the  tube  have 
aot  been  well  dried,  the  angularity  of  form  is  not  distinct.     These  crystaU 
nuij  be  tested  by  the  processes  already  described. 
The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  detecting  arsenic  in  copper.     Add  to 
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pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water,  one  or  two  drops  of  a 
weak  solution  of  persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron.  Boil  the  acid  liquid  and 
introduce  the  copper,  well  cleaned  and  polished,  into  the  boiling  liquid. 
Arsenicated  copper  acquires  a  dark  tarnish,  while  the  non-arsenicated  (electric) 
copper  retains  its  red  colour  under  these  circumstances.  (Abel.)  It  will  be 
found  from  this  experiment  that  copper  in  the  state  of  gauze  or  fine  wire  gene* 
rally  contains  arsenic.  This  presents  no  obstacle  to  ^e  detecting  of  ars»ue 
by  it.  proTided  the  copper  gauze  is  not  dissolved.  Arsenic  forms  a  solid  metallic 
alloy  with  copper.  It  can  only  be  separated  by  the  destruction  of  the  alloy 
and  the  solution  of  the  two  metals. 

It  is  Tumecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  prcxseasesof 
Marsh  and  Reinsch,  in  respect  to  their  relative  powers  of  enabling  the  analyst 
to  detect  small  quantities  of  arsenic.  It  may  be  conceded  that  Marsh's  prooesB 
will  detect  a  smaller  quantity  of  arsenic  Xhsia  the  process  of  Reinsch,  but  the 
latter,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  small,  will  detect  the  150th  or  the  200th 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  poison,  and  this  is  itself  a  point  of  delicacy  in  analysis 
which,  when  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  involved,  might  almost  suffice  to 
justify  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  resources  of  science.  It  would  require 
considerable  courage  to  go  beyond  this,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  a  criminal 
case  it  would  not  be  safe  to  depose  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  from  Mark's 
process  alone,  when  the  quantity  of  poison  was  too  small  to  admit  of  separa- 
tion or  corroboration  by  the  process  of  Reinsch.  Conversely  the  results  of 
lieinsch's  should  be  corroborated  by  those  of  Marsh's  process.  When  the 
point  of  detection  by  Reinsch*s  process  has  been  passed,  then  we  increase  the 
chance  of  fallacy  to  which  Marsh's  process  is  always  exposed,  by  the  fact  that 
such  very  minute  traces  of  arsenic  may  have  existed  in  some  of  the  materials 
used,  or  in  the  apparatus  employed.  It  was  this  over-reUance  on  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  process  in  researches  where  it  admitted  of  no  corroboration 
whatever,  that  led  Orfila  to  assert  that  arsenic  was  a  natural  constituent  of  the 
human  body  I 

Arsenic  in  solids  or  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — ^In  testing  solids 
generally  for  arsenic,  we  may  employ  the  process  of  Reinsch.  The  solid  is 
boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  is  either  dissolved  or  its  structure  broken  up. 
A  small  portion  of  pure  copper  polished  is  then  introduced.  In  a  few  minutes, 
i£  arsenic  is  present — even  to  the  extent  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain — 
there  will  be  a  metallic  deposit  on  the  copper,  and  this  will  yield  crystals 
when  heated  in  a  tube.  Liquids  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  may  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Water  is  not  required ;  the  liquid  is  simply  acidulated  irith 
one-fourth  part  of  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  K  the  solution  of  the  orga* 
nic  solid  or  the  organic  liquid  is  not  deeply  coloured,  the  chloride  of  tin, 
as  suggested  by  Bettendorff*,  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  proceBs  of 
Reinsch.  (See  p.  257.)  According  to  this  authority  less  than  the  sixtieth  part 
of  a  grain,  even  under  considerable  dilution,  may  be  readily  detected.  It  dius 
reveals  traces  of  arsenic  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  arsenic  may  be  mixed  with  the  organic  liquid  in  the  form  of  heavy  lumps 
or  powder.  The  great  specific  gravity  of  this  substance  allows  of  the  liquid 
being  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  collected.  When  washed  and  dried,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  crystallized.  It  should  be  weighed,  and  then  tested  by  the  pro- 
cesses elsewhere  described.  Let  us  assume  that  the  organic  liquid  is  milk  or 
beer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  it. 
Filter  a  portion ;  place  it  in  a  dialysing  tube  (fig.  4,  p.  215)  and  inomerse  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  in  distilled  water.  In  a  few  hours  the  arsenic  will  have 
traversed  the  animal  membrane,  and  will  be  found  in  a  clear  and  nearly  colour* 
less  solution  in  the  water.     Th6  fluid  tests  may  be  then  applied  to  this  liquid 
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for  the  detection  of  arsenic.  They  should  never  be  applied  directly  to  coloured 
organic  liquids.  AU  mucous,  bloody,  and  &rinaceous  liquids  containing 
anenic,  may  be  thus  treated,  and  the  arsenic  speedily  detected. 

Precipitation  as  sulphide^ — ^When  arsenic  is  contained  in  an  organic  Hquid 
in  large  quantity,  it  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  a  cunrent  of  washed 
Bolphuretted  hydrogen.     The  liquid  should  be  boiled,  filtered,  and  acidulated 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  before  passing  the  gas  into  it.  When  precipitation 
has  ceased,  it  should  be  again  filtered,  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.  By  operating  on  a  measured  portion  of  the  solution,  the  amount 
of  white  arsenic  may  be  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  yellow  sulphide 
obtamed — five  parts  by  weight  of  sulphide  being  equal  to  four  parts  of  white 
arsenic.   The  properties  of  the  yellow  precipitate  dbould'  be  verified  according 
to  the  rules  mentioned  at  page  26(X     Li  some  cases  arsenic  may  be  present, 
bat  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  precipitated  as  suiphidte  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    In  others^  the  presence  of  certain  substances  may  interfere  with  or 
prevent  pvecipitation.     The  presence  of  any- alkali  in  a  liquid  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate.     For  this  reason  the  sulphidb  of  ammonium  must 
iiot  be  used  in  place  o£  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    It  does^not  precipitate  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  until  an  acid  is  added^  and  acids  will  precipitate  &om  the  test 
itself,  sulphur  wdiick  ha«  been  mistaken  for  sulphide  o£  arsenic.    An  erroneous 
charge  of  poisoning  has  been  based  on.  this  chemical  mistake. 

When  arsenic  is  found  in  powder,  as  a  sediment  in  organic  liquids,  it  is 
obyious  that  it  nmst  have  been  taken  in  the  solid-state,  and,  although  mixed 
vith  a  liquid  or  solid,  still  in  an  undissolved  form.  Arsenic  once  administered 
ID  a  state  of  solution,  could  not  become  again  solid  in  the  stcmach  except  as  a 
waolt  of  the  perfect  desiccation  of  the  tissuesi  If  found  only  dissolved,  it  may 
We  been  taken  either  in  solution  or  in  a  solid  fonx^i— the-  dissolved  portion 
being  part  of  the  solid  taken  up  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,,  and  the  remainder 
;  oaving  been  expeUed  by  vomiting  and  purging.  This  question  was  of  import- 
woe  in  Beg.  v.  Sturty,  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1863.  The* deceased,  in  this  case, 
wd  from,  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  powdery  administered^  it  was  believed,  in  a 
ininoe-pie.  It  was  suggested  that  the  poison  might  have  been  swallowed  in 
gi^r-beer,,  but  then  it  could,  not  have  been  in  a  8tat«*of  solution :  it  must 
have  been  mechanically  mixed  with  the  liquid.  The  learned  Judge  who  tried 
this  case,  was  obvioufily  not  aware  of  any  difference  existing  between  the  actual 
solution  and  the  medianical  suspension. ofTa  solid  in  a  liquidl 

Dietillation  process^ — ^When  the  poison  is  in  so  small  a  quantity  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  precipitation  by  sulphuretted. hydrogen,  audi  no  solid  particles  of 
•wenic  are  found  in  the  stomadi,  in  its  contents,  or  in  any  article  of  food, 
•Bother  method  maybe  resorted  to  for  detecting  its  presence.  This  method 
eqnally  applies  to  the  detection  of  arsenic -deponted  as  a  result  of  absorption 
pi  the  soft  organs  of  the  bodyj  aa  in  the  liver,- kidney,  or  heart,  and  to  arsenic 
m  all  its  forms,  except  the  pure  insoluble  sulphide  or  orpiment.  Although, 
*her  long  interment,  white  arsenic  passes^  more  or  less  rapidly,  into  the  state 
of  yellow  salphide'a»a  result  of  chemical  changes;  during  putrefaction,  the 
jwiversion  ia  generally-  onfy  partial  or  superficial.  I  have  never  found  it  to 
w  80  complete  as  to«prevent  the  detection  of  the  poison  by  the  distillation  pro- 
^BBB.  The  <»ily  condition  for  success  isj  that  the  substance,  whether  food,  blood, 
ttucna,  the  liver,  or-  other  organ,  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried  either  by 
ttposore  to  a  current  of  airor  by  a  water-bath.  The  dried  solid  should  then  be 
Broken  into  email  portions  and  placed  in  a  fiadc  or  retort  of  sufiicient  capacity, 
with  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  drench  it  com- 
ply. The  freedom  of  this  acid  firom  arsenic,  should  be  first  carefully 
"***™»ined.  The  complete  separation  of  arsenic  from  organic  substances  de- 
?^<la  graitly  on  their  perfect  desiccation,  and  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
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employed.    After  some  Hours'  digestion  the  retort  or  flaak  (a,  fig.  18)  containmg 
the  mixture — which  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  materials  should  not  fill 
it  to  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  capacity — should  be  fitted  with  a 
long  condensing  tube  (c),  and  then  gradually  heated  by  a  sand-bath  until  the 
acid  liquid  begins  to  pass  over.  A  metallic  head,  formed  of  a  cone  of  tinpUiie 
or  copper-foil,  should  be  placed  over  the  retort  or  flask  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  heat  and  prevent  condensation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.     A  small 
flask  receiver  (d)  with  a  loosely-fitting  cork  may  be  employed  to  collect  the 
product.     This  ^ould  contain  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  so  as  to  fix 
and  condense  any  vapours  that  may  pass  over.     The  receiver,  as  well  as  the 
condensing-tube,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its  surface  with  cold  water 
diffused  on  a  layer  of  bibulous  paper  placed  over  it.  The  perfect  condensation 
of  the  distilled  liquid  is  ensured  by  this  arrangement.     The  distillation  may 
be  carried  to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes 
advisable,  in  order  to  ensuiie  the  separation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  as 
chloride,  to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort  another  portion  of  pure  and  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  distil  to  dryness.     I  have,  however, 
found  that  portions  of  dried  liver  and  stomach  gave  up  every  trace  of  arsenic 
by  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been 
used,  and  the  process  slowly  conducted  by  a  regulated  sand-bath  heat. 


Fig.  18. 


Apparatus  for  distilliiig  oiganic  and  mineral  BataBtanoes  containing  Araenic 

The  liquid  product  may  be  coloured,  turbid,  and  highly  offensive  if  distilled 
from  decomposed  animal  matter.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  some- 
times removes  the  offenfiiveness,  and  there  is  a  precipitation  of  sulphur,  or  of 
some  sulphide,  without  any  absolute  loss  of  arsenic.  The  distillate  may  be 
separated  from  any  deposit  by  filtration,  and,  if  still  turbid,  it  may  be  again 
distilled  at  a  lower  heat  to  separate  it  from  any  organic  matter  that  may  have 
come  over. 

If  arsenic  was  present  in  the  solid,  the  distillate  will  contain  chloride  of 
arsenic,  which,  although  volatile,  does  not  escape  from  a  diluted  solution  at 
common  temperatures.  The  quantity  of  dry  organic  substance  used  in  the 
experiment  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present,  as  revealed  by  a 
preliminary  trial  with  Reinsch's  process.  If  large,  two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  dried  substance,  or  even  less,  will  yield  sufficient  chloride  of  arsenic  fe 
further  proceedings.  For  the  absorbed  and  deposited  poison,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  dried  organ,  corresponding  to  two  ounces  of  the  soft  organ,  will  fre 
quently  suffice ;  but  a  native  conclusion  of  the  absence  of  arsenic  should  not 
be  drawn  from  a  smaller  quantity  than  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  dried  snb- 
stance,  whether  liver,  kidney,  or  heart.  These  tissues,  it  must  be  rememberei 
contain  about  76  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  will 
require  less  dilution.  If  oily  matter  should  be  distilled  over,  this  may  be 
separated  by  passing  the  distillate  through  a  paper  filter  wetted  with  water. 
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I  bare  found  this  process  efficient  for  procuring  a  clear  solution  of  chloride 
of  arsenic  from  sftch  diiTerent  substances  as  starch — a  cake — ordinary  food — 
the  liver  and  other  soft  organs — the  scalp  of  the  head — blood— contents  ol  the 
stomach — arsenical  wall-papers — metallic  copper — ^blue  vitriol — and  various 
mineral  powders.  I  have  thjis  discovered  arsenic  in  two  ounces  of  the  earth 
of  a  cemetery  at  Boston,  and  in  a  like  quantity  of  earth  from  the  cemetery  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  as  well  as  in  the  mud  of  the  Thames  and  the  Mersey,  in 
^ite  of  the  presence  of  much  oxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matter.  Wherever  the 
ftnenic  admits  of  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  however  small  the  quantity 
present,  it  may  be  readily  obtained  as  chloride.  This  distillation-process  has 
the  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  research  for  mercury,  l^wi,  copper, 
and  other  poisonous  metals  which  do  not  form  Tolatile  chlorides.  Arsenic  is 
thus  separated  from  them,  and  these  metals  may  be  found  in  the  residue  con- 
tained in  the  flask  or  retort.  Even  antimony,  which  forms  a  volatile  chloride, 
is  not  so  readily  distilled  over  as  arsenic.  (On  the  diflusion  of  arsenic  and  the 
detection  of  this  poison  in  the  bones,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sonnenschein,  Horn's 
'  Vierteljahraschrifl,'  1870,  p.  169.) 

The  distilled  liquid  may  either  be  preserved  for  examination,  or  it  naay  be 
at  once  submitted  to  a  further  stage  of  analysis.  For  this  purpose  one-tkird 
of  it  should  be  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  wskter  and  boiled  in  a  clean 
flask.  When  boiling,  a  piece  of  bright  copper-foil  (free  from  arsenic),  of  about 
the  size  of  the  sixteenth  of  a  square  inch,  should  be  introduced  at  the  end  of 
a  phitiniun  wire.  If  there  is  chlorid^  of  arsenic  in  the  liquid,  even  up  to  the 
l-4000th  of  a  grain,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour,  and 
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Apparatus  for  testing  chloride  of  arsenic  obtained  by  diBtHlation. 


Hg.  20. 
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Portfon  of  tube  separated  witb  a  deposit  of  metalUo  araenic  in  the  contracted  portion. 

by  the  deposit  of  a  dark  metallic  film  on  the  copper.  If  the  Hquid  should  be 
too  much  diluted  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  concentrated  on  the  polished 
copper,  and  the  deposit  will  after  a  time  be  apparent.  If  the  quanti^  of  ar- 
senic present  is  believed  to  be  very  small,  the  surface  of  copper  introduced 
should  be  proportionately  small.  Bettendorff's  process  may  be  also  employed 
for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the  distillate.  Add  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  tin  its  bulk  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Warm  this 
mixture,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  the  distillate.  The  presence  and 
proportion  of  arsenic  are  indicated  by  a  dark  brown  precipitate  consisting  of 
reduced  arsenic.  (For  an  account  of  this  test  see  Wiggers'  '  Jahresbericht,' 
1871,  p.  528.) 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquid,  sufficiently  diluted,  should 
now  be  introduced  into  a  Marsh's  tube,  or  into  an  evolution  flask  provided 
with  a  funnel-tube,  the  capacity  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
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of  acid  liquid  to  beezammed.  The  kind  of  apparatus  employed  in  thia  stage  is 
represented  in  the  engraving,  jig.  ID,  p.  265.  a,  the  flask,  with  ftmiiel-tubeB,and 
coRii6cting-jHe<»  G  ;  the  funnel-tube  should  be  long  enough  just  to  dip  below 
the  surface  of  the  acid  liquid.  The  shmt  connecting-piece  is  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  and,  like  b,  is  carried  through  a  closely-fitting  cork  in  die  Deck  of  the 
flask.  This  tube  abould  be  only  long  enough  to  go  throu^  tlie  cork,  and  its 
open  end  should  be  bevelled  off  to  a  fine  point,  so  that  any  vapour  which  ii 
condensed  on  it  may  fall  back  as  liquid  into  the  flask,  n  is  the  drying-tube 
containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  secured  by  cottuu  at  both  ends. 
At  the  flask  end  of  this  tube  should  be  placed  some  well-  dried  bibulous  paper, 
saturated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  dried.  This  has  the  advantage  of  stopping 
any  gaseous  sulphur>-compound,  which  may  escape  from  the  zinc  or  acid  liquid. 
K  E,  a  hard  and  not  easily  fumble  glass  tube,  free  from  lead,  contracted  in  two 
situations  K  k',  to  about  the  dianieter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  or  less,  the  tube 
itself  having  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  fp 
are  supports  made  of  stout  wire,  to  prevent  the  tube  from,  falling  when  heated 
to  redness,  a  is  a  test-glass  to  hold  one  or  two  dracbins  of  a  ebong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  H  is  a  Bunsen's  air-gas  jet,  which  gives  a  stronger  heat 
than  a  spirit-lamp,  although  the  latter  may  be  used. 

The  an«ngenient  being  thus  made,  the  zinc  and  hydro<^oric  acid  are  first 
tested  as  to  theirfreedom  from  arsenic.  Portiottaof  pure  zinc  are  placed  in  the 
flask  A,  the  partsof  the  apparatus  are  then  connected,  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  is  poured  into  the  flask  by  the  funnel 
B,  which  operates  as  a  safety-valve.  Bubbles  of  Eur  and  gaa  speedily  appear 
in  the  liquid  in  a,  if  the  corks  fit  well,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
no.  J],  are  air-tight.     Pure  zinc  is  sometimes  but  im- 

perfectly acted  on  by  the  acid.  In  this  case 
some  clean  platinum  wire  or  foil  may  be  wound 
round  the  bars  of  the  zinc,  and  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  will  be  thus  accoieiated.  It  is, 
however,  better  that  the  hydrogen  should 
come  off  rather  slowly.  If  the  materials  are 
pure,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should 
undergo  no  change  of  colour.  The  glaas  a 
should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  papa, 
whereby  the  slightest  tinge  of  brown  or  bUck 
is  made  perceptible.  When  all  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  tube,  the  flame  H  may  be 
applied  to  it  at  about  one  inch  in  front  of  a 
tf  contraction  of  the  glass,  aa  indicated  in  the 
-  ei^raving,  and  the  glass  heated  to  redness. 
No  metallic  deposit  shoold  take  place  at  k.  If  the  materials  are  quite  pure, 
the  transperency  of  the  glass  tube  at  k  will  be  unchanged.  From  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  this  experiment.  A  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  distillate  is  now  added  to  the  acid  liquid  in  the  flask  by  means  of  the 
funnel-tube,  taking  care  that  it  is  never  more  than  one-third  full.  The  first 
indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  manifested  by  the  silver  solution  be- 
coming gradually  brown,  and  finally  black,  a  dense  precipitate  of  metallic 
rilver  resulting  from  the  chemical  changes.  If  it  should  become  very  sud- 
denly black  and  fliJty,  the  presence  of  sulphur  may  be  suspected.  Tins  will 
he  further  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour  in  the  lead  paper  in  D.  Pure 
arsenuretted  hydrogen  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  this  paper.  When  the 
silver  solution  is  nearly  blackened,  the  flame  may  be  applied  as  indicated  in 
the  drawing,  and  kept  steadily  at  this  point.  At  a  red  heat,  visible  in  day- 
light (1200°),  arsenurett«d  hydrc^n  is  decomposed,  and  metalUc  arsenic  it 
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depofiitod ;  but  being  a  volatile  metal,  it  is  carried  onward  by  the  hot  current 
of  gas,  and  iotms  at  first  a  brown  and  then  a  black  metallic  mirror  at  k,  i.e. 
in  the  contracted  part  of  the  tube  which  is  cool.  When  a  sufficiently  thick 
deposit  is  obtained,  the  ilame  may  be  applied  to  the  tube  about  an  inch  in 
front  of  k'.  Thus  as  many  deposits  of  metallic  arsenic  may  be  procured,  as 
there  are  contractions  in  the  glass  tube. 

The  silver  solution  is  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  gas.  Any 
escape  of  the  gas  from  the  glass,  or  by  leakage  from  any  of  the  junctions  of 
the  apparatus,  is  at  once  indicated  by  holding  near  to  the  spot,  Altering  paper 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  instantly  blackened.  The 
glass  with  the  silver  solution  is  then  removed,  the  end  of  the  tube  well 
washed,  or  another  tube  substituted  for  £  E,  and  this  is  allowed  to  dip  into 
about  one  drachm  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  containing  much  nitrous  acid 
in  a  test-glass  similar  to  o,  or  into  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  After  a  time, 
the  acid  loses  its  colour,  and  the  metallic  arsenic  of  the  gas  is  converted  into 
anenic  add,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

The  further  testing  of  the  products  is  a  very  simple  process.    1.  The  silver 
solution  contains  arsenic  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid  dissolved,  with  some 
nitric  acid  and  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.     By  one  or  two  filtrations  it  is 
obtained  colourless  and  clear.     A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to 
it,  and  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  at  once  precipitated  (see  p.  259).     2.  The 
nitric  acid  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.     One 
or  two  drops  of  water  are  added  to  the  residue,  with  a  drop  of  weak  ammonia 
if  it  should  be  Very  acid.    A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added  to 
it:  arsenate  of  silver,  of  its  well-known  brick-red  colour,  is  immediately  pro- 
duced. 3.  The  portions  of  tube  k  k'  with  the  metallic  deposits  in  them  may  be 
separated  by  a  file,  and  then  hermetically  sealed,  or,  if  necessary,  one  or  more  of 
them  may  be  tested  by  the  methods  described  in  a  preceding  page  (see  p.  258). 
With  these  results  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  may  be  considered 
as  conclusive.     The  poison  is  obtained  by  this  process,  not  only  in  its  pure 
metallic  state,  but  in  the  distinct  forms  of  its  two  well-known  oxides — arse- 
nious and  arsenic  acid.     Any  demonstration  beyond  this  is  superfluous.     It 
will  be  observed  that  Reinsch's  process  is  here  employed  merely  as  an  adjimct 
to  Marsh's  process  in  an  improved  form  in  which  the  burning  of  the  gas  is 
nnnecessary.     The  arsenic  by  distillation  is  first  converted  into  chloride,  the 
chloride  into  hydride,  and  the  hydride  into  the  respective  oxides.     In  the 
different  stages  of  this  operation,  all  other  metals,  excepting  antimony,  are  en- 
tirely excluded,  and  this,  imder  the  circumstances,  may  be  easily  distmguished 
from  arsenic  (see  Antimony).     The  zinc  which  has  been  used  for  one  experi- 
ment is  not  fitted  for  use  in  a  second.     M.  Blondlot  has  discovered  that  in  the 
nsual  method  of  operating  on  distilled  zinc  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
only  moderately  diluted,  a  blackish-brown  flaky  compound  is  formed  which 
detaches  itself  from  the  zinc  and  floats  in  the  acid  liquid.    He  finds  this  to  be 
arsenic  in  the  form  of  a  solid  and  insoluble  hydride.     Concentrated  or  diluted 
scids  do  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  at  a  boiling  temperature  these  acids 
decompose  it.    Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  rapidly  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.    Heated 
in  a  dry  tube  it  is  resolved  into  arsenious  acid  and  water.   Nascent  hydrogen 
has  no  action  upon  it  imless  some  organic  matter  is  present,  when  it  is  in- 
stantly converted  into  arsenuretted  hydrogen.     It  commonly  attaches  itself 
to  the  zinc  employed  in  the  experiment :  by  exposure  to  air  it  is  gradually 
transformed  Into  arsenious  acid ;  and  thus  a  bar  of  zinc  which  does  not  show 
the  presence  of  arsenic  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  acid,  may  become  coated 
with  oxidized  arsenic,  as  a  result  of  exposure,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  serious  fallacy 
if  used  in  another  experiment. 
Dr.  Schneider  of  Vienna  was  the  first  to  su^^est,  in  1851-2,  a  method  of 
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extracting  arsenic  from  organic  matter  as  a  volatile  chloride.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose he  employed  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt.  His  proceB3*i8  well  known 
on  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  Schneider's  process.  It  was  described  in 
the  5th  edition  of  my  *  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  1854,  p.  80.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  much  mineral  matter  into  the  substance 
distilled — as  well  as  of  producing  a  large  amount  of  froth,  and  thus  em- 
barrassing the  operation.  The  modification  of  it  above  described,  in  which 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  alone  is  required,  will  be  found  more  convenient  in 
practice. 

Reinsch^s  process  alone  may  be  employed  for  detecting  arsenic,  deposited 
as  a  result  of  absorption,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs.     About  four 
Fig.  22.        ounces  of  the  recent  organ,  or  more,  if  necessary,  cut  into  very 
thin  slices,  should  be  boiled  in  a  flask  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  of  water,  imtil  the  atructnre 
of  the  organ  is  broken  up.     The  flask  may  be  of  the  shape  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  22),  and  either  a  naked 
spirit-fiame  or  a  sand-bath  may  be  employed.     A  small  glass 
funnel  should  be  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  fiask.   This  receiTes 
and  condenses  the  vapour,  which  &lls  back  into  the  flask.    By 
this  arrangement  the  boiling  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time, 
without  material  loss  by  evaporation.     The  flask  should  not  be 
more  than  half  full,  and  heated  gently  imtil  all  froth  is  ex- 
pelled.    A  slip  of  fiine  platinimi-wire,  having  a  small  piece  of 
FiMk  empiojed  In  pure  copper-f oil  or  gauze,  should  be  immersed  in  the  liquid 
^JjjJ^^***  ^  when  boiling.     This  enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  copper 
Beinsch'B   pro-  and  examine  it  at  intervals,  after  immersing  it  in  distilled  water. 
^^^^'  If  it  is  much  coated  with  a  metallic  deposit,  larger  portions  of 

copper  foil  may  be  successively  introduced  until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.  The 
deposits  on  the  copper  may  then  be  tested  by  the  methods  described  at  page 
261.  This  process  is  well  adapted  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  wine 
and  saliva  eliminated  from  the  living  body,  and  in  all  liquid  articles  of  food. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  arsenic  would  escape  as  chloride  in  this  method 
of  operating,  but  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  this  proportion  of 
water,  little  or  no  volatile  chloride  is  distilled  over.  In  reference  to  the  recent 
organs,  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  is  usdH,  because  three-fourths  of  the  weight 
of  the  animal  substance  really  consist  of  water. 

I  have  not  here  described  the  various  carbonizing  processes  with  sulpbuzie 
or  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  which  have  been  reconunendedfor 
the  purpose  of  destroying  organic  matter.  If  M.  Blondlot's  observations  are 
correct,  they  liave  been  the  source  of  great  and  unsuspected  errors  in  medico- 
legal analyses — sometimes  withdrawing  the  poison  altogether,  and  sometimes 
causing  it  to  reappear  under  circumstances  which  are  liable  to  create  a  fallacy. 
(*  Annales  d'Hygi^ne,'  1864,  1,  152.) 

It  is  important,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  absorbed  arsenic  in  the  iissueSj 
to  observe  that  it  may  be  f oimd  at  an  early  period,  when>  it  is  either  absent 
or  only  doubtfully  present  in  other  parts.  In  a  case  referred  to  me  in  May 
1854,  the  deceased,  Burton,  died  vrithiafour  hours  after  he  had  been  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  Arsenic  was  found  in  small  quan* 
tity  in  the  stomach,  duodeniun,  and  rectum.  It  was  also  detected  in  the  liver 
and  spleen ;  and  the  proportion  found  was  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  organ.  In  November  1861  a  man  died  from  the  efi*ects  of  arsenic  in 
the  most  acute  form,  soon  after  his  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital.  He  had 
swallowed  unknowingly  a  large  dose  of  the  poison  in  water.  His  wife  left 
him  at  1.30  p.m.  quite  well :  during  her  absence  he  swallowed  the  poison,  and 
on  her  return  at  4,  she  foimd  him  very  ill  and  suffering  from  vomiting  and 
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poTging.    He  "was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  died  soon  afterwardfll     Barely 
three  hours  could  have  elapsed  from  the  time  at  which  the  poison  was  taken 
imtil  his  death.   There  were  the  usual  appearances  in  the  stomach,  intense  in- 
flammation, especially  at  the  pyloric  end ;  and  gritty  portions  of  arsenic  mixed 
with  masses  of  coagulated  mucus,  and  false  membrane,  were  foimd  in  the 
contents.  The  intestines  were  inflamed,  and  portions  of  arsenic  were  discovered 
as  low  as  the  caecimi.     Arsenic  was  found  abimdantly  in  the  stomach,  and 
ft  comparatively  large  quantity  of  the  poison  was  detected  in  half  an  oimce  of 
the  dried  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  and  kidney.     Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  the  poison  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  and  copiously  deposited  within  three 
hours,  the  quantity  thus  found  depending  apparently  on  the  dose  taken.     In 
the  cases  of  the  Atlee  family,  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Carter,  coroner  for  Surrey, 
in  Januaiy  1854,  the  body  of  the  mother  was  exhumed  after  a  month.   Arsenic 
mu  not  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  but  it  was  readily  detected  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  liver.   The  poison  had  probably  been  taken  several  days  before 
death.  The  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  a  medical  opinion 
(rf  the  presence  or  absence  of  poison  in  a  dead  body.     It  is  -commonly  the 
practice  to  confine  an  analysis  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  only ;  and  when  no 
poison  is  found  therein,  to  report  that  no  poison  exists  in  the  body,  and  to  refer 
<ieath  to  natural  causes.     It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above  case,  that  such 
an  opinion  might  be  erroneous  unless  the  liver  or  spleen  had  undergone  a  che- 
mical examination.     In  preserving  viscera  for  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  liver 
ihonld  therefore  always  be  set  apart  for  examination.  (If  the  person  has  lived 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  after  having  taken  the  poison,  no  trace  may  be  found  in 
the  tissues  or  in  any  part  of  the  hodj^  Orfila  long  since  expressed  this  opinion 
from  his  experiments  on  animals;  its  correctness  has  been  strikingly  confirmed 
hj  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  died  in  sixteen  days  from  a  large  dose  of 
ttsenic  taken  by  mistake  in  arrowroot.     The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  who  was 
deputed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  found  no  trace 
of  the  poison,  either  absorbed  or  unabsorbed,  in  any  part  of  the  body  which  he 
examined.    (See  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  18,  1857,  p.  389.)   It  is  the 
more  necessary  that  the  fact  of  entire  elimination  should  be  remembered,  be- 
cause it  has  been  most  incorrectly  impressed  on  the  public  mind  that  no  person 
can  die  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be  found  by  chemical  analysis  in  the 
body  after  death.   On  some  trials  which  have  excited  much  public  notice,  men 
of  repute  as  toxicologists  have  greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of  medical  evi- 
dence, and  have  embarrassed  medical  witnesses,  by  affirming  that  if  death  had 
really  taken  place  from  poison,  it  should  always  be  found  in  the  body.   If  this 
is  untrue  wi&  respect  to  arsenic,  it  is  necessarily  imtrue  with  regard  to  poisons 
leaa  eaay  of  detection  in  minute  quantities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Williams  (South  Wales  Circuit,  July  1863), 
the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  confirmed  by  his  evidence  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Ge(>ghegan.  A  woman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband 
by  administering  to  him  arsenic.  The  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  deceased 
b^d  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  namely,  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  other  symptoms.  For 
some  days  before  the  deceased's  death,  owing  to  his  food  having  been  prepared 
for  him  by  his  daughter,  the  symptoms  abated ;  but  he  ultimately  died  from 
exhaustion  on  the  fSleenth  day.  Mr.  Herapath  examined  the  viscera,  and  found 
DO  arsenic,  ^either  in  his  reading  nor  in  his  experience  had  he  known  arsenic 
to  have  been  detected  fifteen  days  after  .its  administration^  As  no  poison  was 
discovered  in  the  body,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  cmtrge  of  murder,  but 
found  guilty  of  the  intent.  (*  Lancet,'  July  1 1 ,  1863,  p.  47.)  In  the  case  of 
Scufiard,  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  had  been  taken ;  but  according  to  M.  Legroux, 
no  trioe  of  the  poison  existed  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  ulcerated  portions  of 
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the  bowels.  ('  Union  m^cale/  June  30,  1850.)  Dr.  Otto  met  with  a  ca«e 
of  death  from  arsenic  within  twentj-four  hours,  with  the  usual  eymptona 
and  appearances,  but  no  arsenic  could  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  liver  and  other  organs  were  not  examined  (Hom^s  ^  Vierteljahraachrift,' 
1865,  1,  175.)  When  arsenic  is  discovered  in  the  stomach  mixed  with  food, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  been  administered  in  that  particnlfr 
article  of  food.  Should  the  person  have  partaken  of  liquid  food  such  as  milk 
or  gruel,  subsequently  to  the  swallowing  of  arsenic,  these  fluids  will  neces- 
sarily acquire  an  arsenical  impregnation  from  the  poison  already  contained  in 
the  stomach.  The  patients  may  have  taken  the  arsenic  in  one  kind  of  food, 
when  another  and  an  innocent  description  of  food  might  thus  inadvertentlj 
be  pronounced  to  have  been  the  vehicle.  (See  on  this  point  the  case  of  Ann 
Jterritt,  *  London  Med.  Gaz.'  Aug.  16,  1850,  46,  291.)  Among  the  &cto 
deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  analyst  is  this : — Arsenious  acid  reacts  upon 
Trommer's  test  like  grape  sugar,  and  this  substance  might  be  wrongly  pro- 
nounced to  be  present  in  place  of  arsenic. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the  sUmadi 
or  other  organs  can  convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the  quantity  actuaUj  taken  by 
the  deceased,  since  more  or  less  of  the  poison  may  have  been  remov^ed  by  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  purging  as  well  as  by  absorption  and  elimination.  A  large 
quantity  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  indicates  a  large  dose ;  but  the  finding 
of  a  small  quantity  does  not  prove  that  the  dose  actually  taken  was  snail. 
Notwithstanding  these  very  obvious  causes  for  the  removal  of  a  poison  from 
the  body,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  lawyers  that  the  chemical  evidence 
is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found  is  sufficient  to  cause  death.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable,  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  has  been  killed  by  a  diachaige  of 
small  shot,  to  insist  upon  a  failure  of  proof  of  the  cause  of  deiUh,  because  only 
a  single  pellet  has  been  f oimd  in  the  body.  The  value  of  chemical  evidence 
does  not  depend  on  the  discovery  of  any  particular  quantity  of  poison  in  the 
stomach — it  is  merely  necessary  that  the  evidence  of  its  presence  should  be 
clear,  distinct,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  a  reasonable 
objection  may  be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  reliance  upon  the  alleged  discovery  in  a 
dead  body  of  minute  fractional  portions  of  a  grain ;  and,  considering  the  great 
liability  to  fallacy  from  the  accidental  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  artdcles  used, 
the  chemical  evidence  in  the  French  case  of  Madame  Lfiffarge  (1840),  in  which 
the  whole  quantity  discovered  in  the  dead  body  was  stated  to  be  the  130th 
part  of  a  grain,  was  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  should  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Court. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  may  throw  a  light  on  the  question,  whether  the  poison  had  been  taken 
voluntarily  with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide,  or  whether  it  had  been 
criminally  administered  by  another ;  t.  e.  supposing  the  eyidence  to  establish 
that  there  could  have  oidy  been  one  act  of  administration.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  much  larger  dose  may  be  taken  by  a  suicide  than  could  be  secretly  ad- 
.  ministered  by  a  miu*derer ;  and  thus,!^  a  large  quantity  is  found  in  the  stomach, 
it  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  presumption  in  favour  of  suicide  and  against  murd^ 
Suicides  have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  two  tablespoonfuls,  or  one  Hum* 
sand  grains^  of  arsenic.  In  a  case  of  suicide  by  arsenic,  which  occurred  at  the 
Bristol  Infirmary  in  July  1872,  a  larger  quantity  had  been  taken.  Dr.  Smith 
foimd,  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  four  ounces  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach, 
of  which  two  and  a  half  ounces  were  in  one  mass.  The  woman,  when  brought 
to  the  hospital,  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  Death  took  place  rapidly. 
(*  Pharm.  Jour.'  July  27, 1872,  p.  75.)  How  much  may  remain  in  a  dead  body 
must  depend  on  the  amoimt  of  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  person  survives.   In  one  case  of  murder  by  poison  I  foimd  in  the  stomach, 
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on  the  ftxhnmation  of  the  body,  eighteen  months  after  death,  20  grains  of 
arsenic.  In  the  case  of  L^Angelier  (Betj.  r.  Madeline  Smithy  Ed.  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  June  and  July,  1857),  Dr.  Penny  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  which  he  found  in  the  stomach  and  contents  of  the  de- 
ceased amounted  to  88  grains,  and  that  some  part  of  this  was  in  hard,  gritty, 
colourless,  crystalline  particles.     As  there  was  arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  and  there  had  been  vomiting  and  purging,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
deceased  must  have  taken  a  veiy  large  dose  of  the  poison ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  suggested  difficulties  of  this  case,  to  determine  how  the  deceased  could  have 
taken  the  poison  in  so  large  a  quantity  unknowingly.     The  quantity  found, 
however,  amounted  to  no  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful ;  and  admitting  that 
one  half  of  the  dose  taken  had  been  ejected,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
this :  whether  a  teaspoonful  of  arsenic  might  not  have  been  homicidally  ad- 
ministered in  chocolate,  gruel,  or  some  thick  liquid,  or  in  a  state  of  admixture 
with  solid  food  (cake).     Although  it  is  unusual  to  find  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
arsenic  remaining  in  the  stomach  in  a  case  of  homicidal  administration,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  an  act  of  murder.   A  man 
half  mtoxicated  might  be  thus  poisoned ;  and  if  death  took  place  in  a  few  hours, 
even  a  larger  quantity  than  that  which  w^as  here  found  might  remain  in  the 
stomach.  Sir  R.  Christison  has  now  set  this  question  at  rest  by  the  publication 
of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  homicidally  destroyed  by  arsenic,  and  the  quan- 
titj^  found  in  the  stomach  after  death  was  from  90  to  100  grain's.     The  man 
had  survived  from  five  to  seven  hours,  and  there  had  been  frequent  vomiting 
of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  coloured  liquid  during  this  period.     The  arsenic 
was  administered  in  whisky-punch  with  sugar,  and  it  was  kept  in  suspension 
hjr  constant  stirring.   (*  Ed.  Monthly  Med.  Journal,'  December,  1857,  p.  481.) 
In  Regina  v.  DoddSy  tried  at  the  Lincoln  Assizes  in  December  1860,  tlie 
prisoner  was  charged  with  administering  arsenic  to  deceased  with  intent  to 
murder.     The  quantity  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  by  the 
medical  witnesses  was  150  grains.     There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  taken  the  poison  with  suicidal  intention ;  but,  on  the  contra^,  there  was 
strong  evidence  to  presume  that  it  had  been  administered  to  him  with  a 
design  to  destroy  life.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Justice  Willes  for  a  note  on  a 
nmiJar  case.     A  woman  named  Alice  Hewitt  was  tried  before  him  {Reg,  v. 
Hewitt  or  Holt)  at  the  Chester  Winter  Assizes,  1863,  and  convicted  of  poison- 
ing her  mother  with  arsenic  in  the  month  of  March  preceding.     Although  the 
symptoms  of  iiritant  poisoning  were  veiy  clearly  marked,  a  medical  man  wLo 
attended  her  certified  the  cause  of  death  as  gastro-enteritis  I     Eleven  weeks 
after  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  the  body  was  exhumed  and  examined.   It  was 
prored  that  shortly  before  her  mother^s  death,  the  prisoner  had  purchased  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic  for  threepence,  and  there  was  clear  evidence  of 
sdministration,  a  large  dose  having  been  given  to  the  deceased  in  liquid  shortly 
before  her  death,     llie  inspection  revealed  the  extraordinary  fact  that  154 
grains  of  solid  arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach  alone.   It  had  been  partially 
converted  into  sulphide  as  a  result  of  putrefactive  changes,  and  it  was  observed 
that  the  liver,  omentum,  and  right  side  of  the  heart  were  thickly  painted  with 
yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic.   In  reference  to  this  colouration,  I  have  in  one  in- 
stance seen  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the  stomach  tinged  of  a  deep 
yellow  from  arsenic  which  had  escaped  through  the  coats  of  this  organ.     If  a 
person  has  died  with  arsenic  in  the  body,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
period  at  which  it  may  be  detected.    In  the  cases  of  two  children  examined  by 
the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  in  July  1849,  the  poison  was  discovered  in  the  remains 
of  the  dead  bodies  after  eight  years*  interment ;  in  another  case  by  Dr.  Glover 
•fter  twelve  years  (*  Lancet,'  July  9,  1853,  p.  41);  and  in  a  remarkable  in- 
stance which  occurred  to  Dr.  Webster,  of  Boston,  it  was  discovered  in  the 
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remains  of  a  body,  after  fourteen  jears^  burial  in  a  tomb.  It  baa  been  sought 
for,  and  not  found,  at  much  shorter  periods  after  death  wben  there  was  a  yery 
strong  suspicion  that  the  poison  had  been  taken :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  these  cases  there  was  little  or  no  arsenic  in  the  bodies  at  the  time  of  death. 
The  longer  a  person  has  survived  after  taking  this  poison,  the  less  probable  is 
it,  ccBteris  paribus^  that  arsenic  will  be  found  in  the  remains.  With  respect  to 
its  detection  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  the  vomiting  and  purging  have  been 
violent  and  the  person  has  survived  some  days,  none  may  befoimd.  It  issn- 
gular,  however,  to  notice  with  what  tenacity  the  mineral  occasionally  adheres 
to  the  mucous  membrane  in  spite  of  vomiting  and  purging.  In  the  case  of  the 
Due  de  Praslinf  who  died  in  six  days  from  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  some  por- 
tion was  still  found  in  the  intestines  ('Ann.  d* Hygiene,*  1847,  p.  402);  and 
in  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  at  the  Leicester  Autumn 
Assizes  in  1860  {Regina  v.  Holmes)^  Mr.  Lankester  informed  me  that  arsenic 
was  detected  in  the  intestines,  although  the  deceased  had  survived  tJie  effects 
of  a  large  dose  for  seven  days,  and  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms. 
The  preservative  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  solid  organs  of  the  body  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  102.)  Dr.  L.  P^nard  has  directed  attention  to  a  fact  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body,  not  hitherto  noticed  by 
medical  jurists.  Under  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  ten  bodies  were 
exhumed  in  the  district  of  St.  Colens,  in  1869.  Dr.  Charbonnier,  who  was 
charged  with  this  duty,  found  that  arsenic  was  present  in  quantity  in  two  of 
the  bodies  which  had  been  well  preserved.  There  was  no  offensive  smell  of 
putrefaction  about  them,  but  a  remarkable  alliaceous  odom*  like  that  of-  phos- 
phorus (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1872,  Juillet,  p.  186).  This  was  attributed  to  the 
probable  escape  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  On 
this  point,  I  may  observe  that  in  several  cases  of  exhumation,  in  which  arsenic 
was  discovered  in  the  bodies,  no  odour  of  the  kind  was  perceptible.  Further^ 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  has  a  similar  odom*,  and  this  was  discovered  in  remains 
in  which  no  arsenic  was  found. 

The  condition  of  the  arsenic  found  in  a  dead  gdbomach  should  be  especially 
noticed.  A  witness  should  be  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  in  fine  powder  or 
coarse  fragments ;  whether  it  is  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo,  or  whether  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  white  arsenic.  These  points  may  be  material  as  evidence 
in  reference  to  proof  of  possession,  of  purchase,  or  administration.  Arsenic 
is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  found 
in  the  tissues  after  death,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  taken  by  or 
administered  to  the  deceased. 

Arsenite  of  Potash.  Liquor  Arsenicalis.  (Fowler's  Solutiok.)— 
Symptoms  and  Appearances, — There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  case  x^e- 
corded  in  which  this  solution  has  destroyed  life.  A  woman  took  half  an  ounce 
(^  two  grains  of  arsenic)  in  divided  doses,  during  a  period  of  five  days,  and 
died  from  the  effects.  There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging,  but  after  d^th  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.  ('  Provincial  Journal,'  June  28, 
1848,  p.  347;) 

A  mixture  of  arsenic,  soft  soap,  and  tar- water,  is  largely  used  in  agricultural 
districts  for  killing  the  fiy  in  sheep.  This  has  caused  death,  imder  the  usual 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  in  at  least  two  instances.  There  is  no  doub( 
that  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  injurious  to  eheep  imless  very  carefully  used. 
In  Black  v.  Eliiot  (Newcastle  Assizes,  Feb.  1859),  damages  were  claimed  for 
the  loss  of  850  sheep,  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  dipping  them  in  an  ar- 
senical mixture  of  this  description.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiC 
with  1,400/.  damages.  In  Smithy.  Barker  (Bury  Summer  Assizes,  1870),  it 
was  proved  that  a  number  of  sheep  were  poisoned  from  a  mmilar  cause,  but 
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«6  there  was  some  contributory  negligence  on  the  paxt  of  the  plaintiff,  a  verdict 
vas  returned  for  the  defendants. 

Analysis, — This  solution  has  the  odour  of  tincture  of  lavender,  is  of  a  red- 
diflb  colour,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  One  fluid  ounce  of  it  contains  four 
giains  of  arsenious  add.  It  gives  at  once  a  green  precipitate  (arsenite  of  cop- 
per) with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  it  yields  a  yellow  sulphide ;  and  when  boiled  with  this  acid  and 
copper,  a  deposit  is  obtained  which  readily  furnishes  octahedral  crystals  of 
menious  acid.  When  boiled  with  chloride  of  tin  (see  page  257),  metallic 
ttsenic  is  deposited  as  a  brown  precipitate. 

The  Arsenite  of  Soda  is  as  poisonous  as  the  arsenite  of  potash.  In  Decem- 
bff  1857,  three  hundred  and  forty  children  belonging  to  an  industrial  school 
near  London  were  poisoned  by  this  compound.  It  had  been  incautiously  used 
for  cleansing  a  steam-boiler,  and  had  thus  become  mixed  with  the  hot  water 
which  was  drawn  for  the  break&sts  of  the  children.  The  dose  of  arsenic  taken 
by  each  child  I  found  to  be  about  one  grain.  All  recovered,  although  some 
inffered  severely.  (See  *  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  p.  378.)  In  the  winter  of  1863, 
a  man  died  under  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic,  owing  to  his  having 
drunk  beer  out  of  a  pot  which  had  contained  this  patent  cleansing  liquid ! 

Fly-water  is  a  name  applied  to  solutions  of  various  arsenical  compounds 
B  water.  Mixtures  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
ttaemte  of  soda  or  potash  and  two  parts  of  sugar  in  twenty  parts  of  water. 
P^)er  soaked  in  this  solution,  and  dried,  is  used  for  poisoning  flies ;  and  per- 
wpa  this  is  the  safest  form  in  which  arsenic  can  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  case  of  poisoning  by  fly-water,  in  which  two  grains  and  a  half  of  arsenious 
lad  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult  in  thirty-six  hours,  will  be  found  reported 
in  the  *  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  39,  p.  116).  Fly-powder  is  a  dark-coloured 
ttature  of  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid.  The  latter  gives  to  it  jpoi- 
•inouB  propertiea. 

AisEKiTE  OF  C50PPER.  Scheele's  Green.  Emerald  Green.— This  is  the  only 
•wtalhc  arsenite  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  it  consti- 
'  ^'i?  ^^olly  or  in  part,  a  great  variety  of  green  pigments,  known  as  eme- 
nW  green  (aceto-arsenite  of  copper)  employed  for  paper-hangings,  mineral 
geen,  Brunswick,  Schweinfurt,  or  Vienna  green.  It  is  thus  found  in  the 
fan  of  oil-paint,  in  cakes  of  water-colours,  in  wafers,  adhesive  envelopes,  or 
yead  over  confectionery,  and  lastly  and  most  abundantly,  in  various  kinds, 
w  green  decorative  papers  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  sitting  and  bed- 
tooms. 

Symptoms  and  effects, — Although  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  insoluble  in 

*»ter,  it  is  suflidently  soluble  in  the  acid  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach  to  be 

««i  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  Carried  as  a  poison  into  the  blood.     A  boy, 

W  three  years,  swallowed  a  small  capsule  of  Scheele's  green,  used  by  his 

«ther  as  a  pigment.     In  half  an  hour  he  complained  of  violent  colic :  there 

^jfrequent  vomiting,  with  purging,  cold  sweats,  intense  thirst,  and  retraction 

I  »«  paanetes  of  ^  abdomen.    Th&mouth  and  throat  were  stained  of  a  deep 

I  pwn  ooknir.    Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  was  given :  in  about  an  hour  the 

I  J^*™g  ceased,  and  soon  afterwards  the  thirst  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  abated. 

:  ^Che  next  morning  the  child  was  well.    In  another  case  a  child,  a  year  old,  ate 

•W|«nil  pieces  of  a  cake  of  arsenite  of  copper  used  for  colours.  There  was  im- 

;  ■wdiate  vomiting  of  a  liquid  containing  green-coloured  particles  of  the  arse- 

Mte,  but  there  were  no  other  urgent  symptoms.     White  of  egg  with  sugared 

JWter,  ^  given  to  it.  After  a  short  time  the  child  became  pale  and  complained 

M  pain  in  the  abdomen :  the  pulse  was  frequent,  the  skin  cold,  and  there  was 

great  depresabn.    Copious  purging  followed,  soon  after  which  the  child  reco- 
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vered.  (Galtier,  vol.  1,  p.  636.)  In  tbe  cases  of  two  children  poisoned  by  con- 
fectionery coloured  with  this  substance,  the  chief  symptom  was  inceasant  vomit- 
ing of  a  light  green-coloured  liquid,  resembling  bile  diluted  with  water.  Mr. 
Bully,  of  Reading,  who  reports  these  cases  (^  Medical  Times,*  April  2^  1849, 
p.  507),  describes  the  symptoms  as  severe,  although  the  quantity  of  poison 
swallowed  was  small.  Under  the  use  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacimnha,  die  duldrea 
recovered.  Dr.  Rose  met  with  a  case  similar  in  its  details.  (^  Lancet,'  Mardi  5, 
1859,  p.  287.)  See  also  'Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  218;  <  Medical 
Gazette,*  vol.  48,  p.  804;  <  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,*  July  1851,  p.  1 ;  and 
'  Lancet,*  March  5,  1859,  p.  237.)  In  two  cases  which  I  examined  in  Janu- 
ary 1858,  a  small  quantity  of  a  confectioneiy  ornament,  coloured  with  azae- 
nite  of  copper,  proved  &tal  to  two  children.  The  symptoms  and  appearances 
were  those  of  poisoniDg  by  arsenious  acid.  The  quantity  taken  oould  not  have 
been  above  two  or  thi^e  grains.  The  children  picked  up  the  ornament  in  the 
street  and  shared  it  between  them.  The  poison  was  spread  over  a  layer  of 
sugar  I 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  this  substance  was  proved 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  its  having  been  employed 
to  give  a  rich  green  colour  to  some  blanc-mange  served  at  a  public  dinner  :~- 
the  person  who  employed  it  considering  that  emerald  or  mineral  green  was 
nothing  more  than  an  extract  of  spinach !  It  led  to  death  under  the  usual 
symptoms,  and  the  parties  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  (Beg,  v.  Franklin  and  Randailf  Northampton  Summer  AawiiteB, 
1848.)  Most  of  the  colours  used  for  confectionery  are  of  a  poisonous  nature ; 
the  pink  colour  given  by  cochineal  or  madder  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  re» 
garded  as  innocent. 

Among  other  uses  of  this  noxious  compound,  we  find  it  employed  hx  im- 
parting a  bright  green  colour  to  the  shelves  of  bakers*  and  greengrocers*  diopa. 
An  incident  which  occurred  to  myself  will  show  that  food  may  thus  acquire 
an  arsenical  impregnation.  Several  loaves  of  bread  were  supplied  to  me,  having 
upon  the  imdercrust  a  quantity  of  green-coloured  pigment,  which  on  analysis 
turned  out  to  be  arsenite  of  copper,  containing  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  arsenic ! 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  baker  had  recently  painted  the  shelves  of  ius 
shop  with  tiiis  pigment,  and  the  hot  loaves  plaeed  upon  them  had  taken  off  « 
portion  of  the  arsenical  paint.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  accident  of  ^us 
kind,  if  undetected,  might  lead  to  serious  results,  and  perhaps  to  errozieoiiis 
suspicions.     (^  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  1854,  p.  326.) 

Another  form  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  whieh  has  attracted  aome  atten- 
tion, is  where  the  green  pigment  exists  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  fine  dust,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  or  with  the  skin.  A  yoong 
man,  after  having  been  engaged  for  nine  days  in  printing  with  an  araenioai 
green  pigment,  was  seized  with  irritation  and  watery  discharge  from  the  nose, 
swelling  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  headache.  The  next  day  he  experienoed 
severe  colic,  and  great  muscular  weakness :  but  these  gymptoms  diaappeaandd 
in  about  eight  days.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case,  the  arsenite  of  copper 
had  been  taken  into  the  body  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  luQgs  m. 
the  state  of  fine  powder.  According  to  M.  Bouchardat  (/  Annuaire  de  The* 
rapeutique,'  1846,  p.  209),  the  workmen  who  handle  the  emerald-green  in 
making  wall-papers  are  subject  to  serious  disorders  of  health.  They  sometimes 
suffer  from  eruptions  of  the  skin — one  of  the  local  effects  of  poisoning  by  ar» 
senic  (see  *  Assoc.  Med.  Journal,'  1856,  Sept.  6,  p.  757,  and  Sept  20,  p.  810)^ 
with  oedema  (watery  swelling)  of  the  face,  and  boils  frequently  forming  in  the 
scrotum.  There  is  irritation  with  discharge  of  fiuid  from  the  mucous  menft* 
brane  of  the  nose,  and  abundant  salivation.  In  the  more  advanced  stage  there 
are  colicky  pains,  frequent  vomiting,  headache,  and  prostration  of  atrengtli. 
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('Annalesd'Hygitee,'  1847,  2,56;  apaperby  Dr.  Vernois,  1869,  2,  pp.  107, 
819;  Gasper's  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  2,  p.  8;  and  '  JoumaUde  Chimie,' 
JuiUet  1858,  pp.  394,  397.) 

Wall-papers  coyered  with  the  loosely-adhering  aceto-arsenite  of  copper  are, 
from  their  cheapness  as  well  as  their  brightness  of  colour,  extensively  used  in 
dwellings.    This  pigment  contains  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  from 
some  of  these  papers  in  the  unglazed  state,  the  noxious  material  may  be  easily 
Bcnped  or  removed  by  friction.     A  square  foot  may  yield  from  twenty-eight 
to  aerenty  grains  of  &e  arsenical  compound,  and  in  rooms  exposing  five  or 
six  hundred  square  feet,  arsenic  is  thus  liable  to  be  distributed  in  the  state  of 
a  fine  dust  or  powder  throu^  the  air  of  a  room.     I  have  detected  this  poi- 
smous  dust  on  books,  picture-frames,  furniture,  and  projecting  cornices  in 
rooms  thus  papered.  Workmen  who  hang  these  papers  or  who  strip  them  off  the 
walls,  sofTer  from  symptoms  referable  only  to  the  action  of  arsenic.     (See 
Hnsemann, '  Jahresbericht  der  Toxicologic,'  1871,  p.  525,  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.* 
1870,  p.  218 ;  also  '  Lancet,'  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  356.)     One  of  my  friends  who 
had  his  library  papered  with  an  arsenicated  wall -paper,  suffered  severely  from 
nrmptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  which  came  on  after  he  had  been  occupied  in 
dnstiog  his  books.     I  examined  the  dust,  and  found  therein  a  weU-markcd 
qittntity  of  arsenic.   M.  Roussin  has  traced  the  means  by  which  this  insoluble 
poiBon  finds  its  way  through  the  skin,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  it 
maj  be  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin.     In  two  cases  which  proved  &tal  in 
1865,  the  workmen  suffered  chiefly  from  vomiting  and  colicky  pains.     The 
ddn  WHS  tinged  of  a  green  colour,  and  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  soft  organs. 
He  found  that  all  poisons  were  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  the  tmbroken  skin, 
iriien  as  a  result  of  evaporation  a  solid  film  was  left  on  the  surface.     Alcohol 
and  other  solvents  of  &t  when  used  as  solvents  for  the  poisonous  solid  would 
.  &your  its  absorption  into  the  body.     It  requires  no  theory  of  idiosyncrasy  to 
aooount  for  poisoning  under  such  circumstances.     (^  Annales  d^Hygi^ne,'  1867, 
pp.  179, 182.)     Dr.  G.  Kirchg^isser,  of  Goblens,  has  published  an  elaborate 
paper  on  this  chronic  form  of  poisoniDg,  which  he  calls  '  Arsenicism.*    He  has 
collected  twen^-one  cases  of  poisoning,  asthe  result  of  persons  inhabiting  rooms 
tiie  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  this  green  arsenical  pigment.     Some  of 
dwse  proved  fataL     The  poison  appears  to  have  entered  the  body  in  the  form 
=  of  a  fine  powder  or  dust.     Arsenic  was  in  many  cases  detected  in  the  urine 
of  the  patients.     (Hom*s  <  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  2,  96 ;  also  '  Annales 
j  dHygi^e,'  1869,  1,  480.)     It  is  probable  that  if  sought  for  it  would  be 
[  fraud  in  the  saliva ;  this  might  aid  diagnosis.     M.  Delpech  has  published 
iome  facts  which  show  that  similar  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  arisen  from  a 
'  ponoQ  occupying  a  room  filled  with  stufied  birds  and  animals,  in  the  preser- 
titioa  of  which  an  arsenical  compound  had  been  used.    Arsenic  was  found  in 
die  dust  of  the  room  and  on  the  furniture.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  314.) 
The  symptoms  produced  are  of  a  uniform  character,  showing  their  origin 
a  Qcmmon  cause.     They  are  as  follows : — dryness  and  irritation  of  the 
with  cough,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
cough,  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  colicky  pains,  numb- 
cramp,  irritability  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  mucous  <&scharges,  great 
ration  of  strength,  sleeplessness,  a  feverish  condition,  and  wasting  of  the 
ty.    These  symptoms  may  not  all  present  themselves  in  any  one  case ;  they 
derived  from  the  examination  of  numerous  cases  which  have  been  re- 
to  me.     No  suspicion  of  the  cause  had  been  entertained  until  all  ordi- 
treatment  bad  failed  to  impart  relief,  and  an  analysis  of  the  paper  had  been 
The  connecticn  of  the  symptoms  with  this  cause  appears  to  have  been 
some  instances  clearly  established  by  the  fact  that  after  the  removal  of  the 
per,  especially  from  bedrooms,  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.     ('Med. 
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Times  and  Gaz/  1871,  1,  674.)  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that,  as  in 
reference  t<^  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  comparatively  few  of  thoae  who 
are  exposed,  suffer  from  S3rmptoms  of  poisoning. 

Various  deaths  from  the  use  of  these  arsenical  papers  are  recorded ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  to  the  no:ldou8  practice  of  covering  the  walls  of  our  sitting  and 
bedrooms  with  arsenic,  many  insidious  cases  of  illness  and  chronic  disease  maj 
be  referred.  Mr.  Orton  published  in  the  'London  Medical  Review'  some 
remarks  on  this  form  of  poisoning,  with  cases  demonstrating  the  danger  and 
fatality  arising  from  the  use  of  the  paper.  The  noxious  arsenical  compoimd 
is  also  much  used  for  colouring  artificial  flowers,  wreaths,  and  tarlatan  droBea 
Dressmakers  occasionally  suffer  seriously  from  this  form  of  poisoning.  Two 
women  were  employed  to  make  some  green  tarlatan  into  ball-dreBses.  Thej 
noticed  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  their  eyes  were  affected  during  the 
performance  of  the  work.  The  symptoms  from  which  they  suffered  were 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  congestion  of  the  conjunctivsB  and  copious  secretion  d 
tears.  The  one  most  affected  experienced  on  the  second  day  salivation,  with 
an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  great  thirst,  restlessQesB. 
a  a1  difficulty  of  breathing.  These  symptoms  lasted  in  one  patient  eight  and 
in  the  other  fourteen  days.  Riedel,  a  chemist  of  Berlin,  who  describee  these 
cases,  suffered  severely  from  a  similar  train  of  symptoms  for  several  dajB,  as 
a  result  of  handling  the  poisoned  dresses  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  He  foond 
that  the  stuff  contained  thirteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  arsenic.  (HuBemann, 
*  Jahresbericht  der  Tox.'  1871,  p.  525;  also  *  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  480.) 
I  will  add  to  this  list  the  case  of  a  lady  (July  1872)  who  suffered  scTerelj 
from  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  by  reason  of  her  having  worn,  on  one 
occasion  only,  a  dress  of  this  description.  Paper  used  for  adhesive  envelopes, 
for  wrapping  confectionery,  children's  food,  isinglass,  chocolate,  &c,  is  ak) 
frequently  coloured  with  it.  Under  proper  sanitary  legislation  the  manu&cture 
and  sale  of  this  paper  would  be  prohibited. 

Analysis. — For  the  chemical  characters  of  Sgheele's  Green,  see  page  259. 
The  waJl-paper  pigment  called  Emerald  Green  is  a  mixture  of  arsenite  and 
acetate  of  copper.  The  colour  is  most  intense  even  by  candle-light.  The  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  in  this  compound  may  be  easily  detected  by  all  the  tests  £or 
arsenic  (page  261 ) ;  but  the  following  is  a  simple  method,  which  admits  of  ^leedf 
application.  A  slip  of  the  suspected  paper  should  be  soaked  in  a  moderatelj- 
strong  solution  of  ammonia.  The  colour  is  removed,  and  the  blue  ammoniuret 
of  copper  is  formed  and  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes.  This  result  establishes 
only  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  copper  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  am- 
monia does  not  become  blue  there  is  no  arsenite  present :  if  it  does  become 
blue,  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  placed  in  a  white  saucer  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  blue  liquid  poured  over  it.  The  presence  of  arsenic  is 
revealed  by  the  production  of  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  over  the  surface  of  the 
crystal  (page  259).  Another  method  consists  in  adding  a  fragment  of  the 
paper  to  boiling  chloride  of  tin,  acidulated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
Metallic  arsenic  is  precipitated  of  a  brown  colour.  A  small  portion  of  the  pi^ 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig*  21» 
page  266,  will  set  free  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen. 

Arsenic  Acid.  Alkaline  Arsenates.  Arsenic  add  is  an  artificial  prodn^ 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  chemical  laboratory.  Orfila  states  that  it  is  a 
more  powerful  poison  than  arsenious  acid,  but  he  does  not  adduce  anj  io' 
stance  in  support  of  this  opinion.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  case  of 
poisoning  by  it  in  the  human  subject.  Dr.  Glover  ascertained  that  four  grains 
of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water,  and  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  rabbit,  killed  the  animal  in  four  hours  with  the  aymptoms  of  initao^ 
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poifloning,  and  an  afiection  of  the  nervous  system.     ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  vol.  68,  p.  121.) 

Analysis, — ^Arsenic  acid  is  a  white  unciystalline  deliquescent  solid.  1.  It 
is  not  entirely  volatiliz^  when  heated  on  platinum-foil  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 
2.  It  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  acid  solution.  3.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a  brick-red  colour  by  nitrate  or  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 
In  these  characters  it  differs  from  arsenious  acid.  4.  It  yields  readily  an  arse- 
nical gablimate  when  heated  with  charcoal.  5.  It  yields  deposits  by  Reinsch*s 
process  (page  261);  but  less  readily  than  arsenious  acid. 

The  arsenates  of  potash  and  soda  must  be  regarded  as  active  poisons,  al- 
though there  are  but  few  instances  on  record  in  which  life  has  been  destroyed 
hj  them.  Sir  R.  Christison  states  that,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  has  met 
with  only  two  reported  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenate  of  potash.  (Op.  cit.  284.) 
The  tests  are  the  same  as  for  arsenic  acid.  Arsenic  acid  and  the  arsenates  yield 
a  brown  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  when  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  chlorid*  > 
of  tin  (see  page  257).  A  coarse  sort  of  blotting-paper,  soaked  in  a  solution' 
of  arsenate  of  potash,  is  extensively  sold  for  killing  flies  under  the  name  ot 
*  Papier  Moure  J  It  has  been  erroneously  represented  that  the  substance  with 
which  it  is  impregnated,  is  not  poisonous  to  hmnan  beings.  (*  Lancet,*  Feb. 
11, 1860;  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  292.) 

Arsenic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  magenta,  rosaniline, 
ind  other  colours  from  aniline.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  colour 
18  often  sent  into  the  market  contaminated  with  arsenic.  Dr.  Rieckher  has 
foond  from  one  to  seven  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid  in  the  red  colours  supplied 
by  good  manufacturers,  and  frequently  arsenious  acid  was  also  present.  (*Med, 
Tinies  and  Graz.'  1870, 1,  617.)  As  these  red  compounds  are  used  for  giving; 
a  beautiful  red  colour  to  liqueurs,  syrups,  raspberry  vinegar,  and  sugar  sweet- 
meats, there  is  H  possibility  that  accidents  may  occiff  from  their  use.  They 
supplant  all  others  by  reason  of  their  richness  of  tint  and  great  cheapness. 
CMed.  Times  and  Gaz.*  1870,  1,  pp.  46,  84.) 

Sdlphid£s,  or  Sulphurets  of  Arsenic.     Orpiment. — Orpiment,  or  yellow 
■nenic,  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  variable  proportion 
of  arsenious  acid,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent,  of  its 
v^ight-^     Orpiment  is  much  employed  in  the  arts,  in  painting,  dyeing,  paper- 
Btaining,  and  even  in  the  colouring  of  toys  and  sweetmeats  for  children,  but  is 
JJOt  often  used  as  a  poison  I     In  December  1859  six  persons  suffered  from  the 
'wual  s)nEnptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  owing  to  their  having  eaten  Bath 
^tms.    h  was  found  that  a  confectioner  at  Clifton  had  used,  as  he  supposed, 
chromate  of  lead  to  give  the  buns  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  make  them  sale- 
able; but  the  druggist  to  whom  he  applied  had  ignorantly  supplied  him  with 
<>rpiment.     This  wholesale  system  of  poisoning  is  one  of  the  attendant  evils  of 
■dolterating  articles  of  food.    The  Bradford  lozenge  cases  (Nov.  1858)  furnish 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  impunity  attendant  upon  acts  of  this  kind.     A 
confectioner,  intending  to  adulterate  lozenges  with  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with 
them  a  quantity  of  white  arsenic  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  through 
>)U8take.     I  am  informed  that  more  than  200  persons  partook  of  these  poi- 
soned lozenges,  and  suffered  the  usual  effects.    Seventeen  persons  died :  twelve 
from  acute  poisoning,  and  five  from  the  secondary  effects.    A  trial  took  place, 
but  the  law  could  not  fix  the  responsibihty  for  the  act  upon  any  person. 

Sifmpiams  and  Appearances, — Orpiment  produces  symptoms  and  appearances 
linuJar  to  those  caused  by  arsenious  acid ;  but  the  dose  required  to  destroy  life 
varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenious  acid  with  which  it  happens  to 
be  mixed.  This  is  not  a  conmion  form  of  poisoning;  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
poison  would  lead  to  suspicion :  but  by  reason  of  this  colour,  orpiment  may  be 
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given  or  taken,  bj  mistake  for  mustard  or  turmeric  In  a  case  which  occurred 
to  Dr.  Jochner,  two  persons  partook  of  some  porridge,  in  which  orpiment  had 
been  put,  by  mistake,  for  turmeric.     They  suffered  &om  continual  Tomiting, 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  collapse.     One,  an  old  man,  died  in  twenty- 
two  hours ;  the  other,  a  boy,  recovered.     On  inspection,  there  was  violent 
inflammation  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  latter  bebg 
softened  and  thickened.     There  was  a  sphacelated  spot,  one  indi  in  diameta, 
in  the  guUet;  and  another  in  the  stomach,  three  inches  in  extent.  (Wharton  and 
Stille,  *  Med.  Jur.'  p.  434.)   According  to  Dr.  Chevers  (*  Med.  Jur.  for  India,' 
p.  74),  orpiment  is  much  used  in  India  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  poison. 
He  refers  to  eight  instances  in  which  this  poison  was  found,  either  in  food^  car 
in  the  stomachs  of  persons  who  had  died  under  symptoms  of  irritant  poiaoniiig. 
Orpiment  and  realgar  (another  sulphide)  are  sold  openly  in  India,  and  are  us^ 
as  depilatories.     Orpiment  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by  external  appli- 
cation as  a  depilatory  (see  '  Annales  d'Hygi^e,'  1884,  459). 

Analysis. — The  powdered  sulphide  yields  a  solution  of  arsenious  add  cm 
boiling  it  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  readily  gives  the  well- 
known  sublimates  of  metallic  arsenic,  both  with  soda-flux  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  (see  page  260).  Organic  nu'xtures. — The  sulphide  being  inst>- 
luble  in  water,  it  is  in  general  easily  separated  mechanically,  by  allowing  the 
matters  mixed  with  it  to  become  dry  upon  bibulous  paper.  &  it  cannot  be 
separated  mechanically,  the  organic  matter  suspected  to  contain  it  should  be 
dried  and  boiled  with  the  stronffest  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  until  it  is  destroyed. 
Any  sulphide  will  then  be  found  imder  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  soluble  in 
water  (see  page  276). 

In  Beg.  v.  Sturt  (Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  a  novel  question  arose  re- 
specting this  compound.  There  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  deceased 
woman  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  administered  in  confectioneiT* 
White  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach,  and  a  question  was  put  by  theleanied 
judge,  as  well  as  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  whether  the  confectioner  might 
not  have  used  yellow  arsenic  by  mistake  in  order  to  give  a  colour,  and  this 
yellow  arsenic  have  been  converted  in  the  deceased's  body  in  twenty -four  hours 
into  white.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  yellow  colour  is  an  essential 
character  of  orpiment.  White  may  be  converted  into  yellow  arsenic  in  the 
dead  body,  but  yellow  cannot  be  spontaneously  changed  into  white  arsenic 

Chloride  of  Arsenic. — This  is  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  diluted  hydrochlcnc 
acid.  It  was  formerly  used  in  pharmacy,  but  is  now  excluded.  It  contains 
one  grain  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid  in  one  fluid  ounce,  which  is  equal  to  die 
small  proportion  of  three-sixteenths  of  a  grain  to  a  fluid  drachm.  Mr.  Philhps 
states  that  it  is  a  highly  poisonous  preparation,  and  from  a  case  whi<^l8&wm 
Guy*s  Hospital  in  May  1857,  this  statement  is  confirmed.  A  woman  took,  in 
three  doses,  thirty  minims  over  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity 
of  arsenic  thus  taken  was  not  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain^  and  yet  the 
symptoms  which  followed  were  of  a  severe  kind,  resembling  those  of  chronic 
poisoning.  These  were  constriction  of  the  throat,  pain  and  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  a  feeling  of  extreme  depression.  The  medicine  (a  poison) 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.  It  seems  that  she  had  not 
taken  arsenic  previously,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  arsenic.  The  quantity  taken  was  very  smD 
to  produce  such  alarming  effects.  The  usual  medicinal  dose  of  this  solution 
was  from  three  to  ten  minims. 

Analysis. — This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  separation  of  arsenic  fro* 
organic  solids  by  distillation  (see  page  264).  It  may  be  tested  by  the  procetf 
of  Marsh  or  Remsch,  as  there  described.     When  boiled  with  fuming  dilaRiie 
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cl  tin,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic  arsenic  of  a  brown-black  colour  is 
deposited. 

Absenuretted  Hydrogen. — This  is  a  gaseous  poison  of  arsenic,  producing, 
when  respired  in  small  quantity,  very  serious  effects  upon  the  system.  It  has 
already  occasioned  dealJi  in  at  least  five  instances.  (See  ^  On  Poisons  ; ' 
•Chemical  News,'  Dec.  26,  1863,  p.  307;  Husemann,  *  Jahresbericht  der 
Toxicologic,'  1871,  p.  522.) 


CHAPTER  21. 


POISONING  BY  MERCURY — CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE — SYMPTOMS — CHRONIC  POISONING 
—FATAL  DOSE — ^APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES 
PLAGE— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — PROCESS  FOR  MERCURY  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS- 
WHITE  AND  RED  PRECIPITATES OTHER  COMPOUNDS. 

M^ALLiG  Mercury  is  not  regarded  as  a  poison.  A  large  quantity  of  it  in  the 
fluid  state  may  be  swallowed  without  affecting  health,  or  without  causing  more 
uneasiness  than  that  which  may  arise  from  its  great  weight.  It  rapidly  passes 
through  the  bowels.  If  the  mercury  is  breadied  or  swallowed  in  a  state  of 
Tapour,  or  if  applied  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  extreme 
mechanical  division,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  be  easily  susceptible  of  oxida- 
tion, it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  a  poisonous  action  on  the  body. 
The  effects  are  principally  manifested  by  salivation,  by  trembling  and  involun- 
taiy  motions  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite  and  emaciation.  These  symptoms 
tre  occasionally  seen  in  workmen  engaged  in  trades,  in  which  they  are  exposed 
to  ^e  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours.  Cases  of  mercurial  poisoning  are  not 
BO  frequent  as  those  of  poisoning  with  arsenic.  In  England  and  Wales,  in  four 
years  (1863-7),  6fly-eight  deaths  from  mercurial  poison  were  recorded. 

Blue  pill  and  Mercurial  ointment  are  preparations  in  which  mercury  is 
finely  reduced^  and  probably,  as  in  the  mixture  of  mercury  and  chalk,  more 
or  leas  oxidized.  A  case  in  which  a  woman  is  reported  to  have  died  from 
^tianf^  excessive  doses  of  blue  pill  is  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,*  vol.  1,  1863,  p.  446.  Blue  or  mercurial  ointment,  which  contains 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  mercury,  has  attracted  some  attention  lately  by  reason 
of  its  poisonous  effects  on  cattle.  It  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
iheq)  in  place  of  arsenic,  and  so  much  has  been  used  in  Lincolnshire,  that 
Mr.  Gamgee  informs  me  twenty-five  tons  of  this  ointment  had  been  sold  in 
one  year  by  a  druggist  in  Boston,  chiefly  to  farmers.  In  March  1863,  I  was 
consulted  in  reference  to  the  death  of  many  sheep  belonging  to  a  farmer  near 
Stamford ;  it  was  supposed  that  the  blue  ointment  employed  was  not  pure, 
but  that  it  contained  corrosive  sublimate  or  some  other  deadly  poison.  The 
sheep  were  quite  healthy  before  the  ointment  was  applied,  as  a  dressing  for 
^  % ;  but  soon  afterwai*ds,  they  began  to  die  at  the  rate  of  six  per  £em, 
'nitil  upwards  of  forty  were  lost.  The  chief  symptoms  preceding  death  were 
flhort  breathing  with  a  peculiar  grunt  indicative  of  pain,  and  the  heads  of  the 
•Aunals  drooped  to  the  ground.  On  inspection  the  lungs  were  generally  foimd 
^ngested.  On  analysis  the  ointment  was  found  quite  pure.  Mr.  Gamgee 
informs  me  that  he  has  been  consulted  in  cases  in  which  sheep  have  been 
poisoned  by  repeated  dressings  with  blue  ointment ;  and  he  affirms  that  rumi- 
nants are  more  easily  killed  by  such  an  application  than  other  animals.  He 
toond  that  sheep  thus  poisoned  with  mercury,  had  been  sent  for  sale  to  the 
dead*nkeat  markets  in  London,  and  that  they  had  realized  more  money  than 
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sound  mutton  sold  in  the  oountj  of  Lincoln.  I  agree  ynih  hiiii,  tliat  this 
practice  of  inunction  with  mercury  should  be  suppressed :  it  is  not  only  in- 
jurious  to  cattle,  but  is  often  an  unsuspected  source  of  noxious  food  to  bumaii 
beings. 

Mercuiy  with  chalk  is  commonly  r^arded  as  an  innocent  medicinal  ocm- 
pound  of  the  metal ;  but  if  long  kept  and  exposed  to  light  a  portion  of  the 
mercury  passes  to  the  highest  state  of  oxid&tion,  and  thus  produces  a  poisonons 
effect  upon  the  system.  This  may  account  for  the  severe  symptoms  which 
have  sometimes  resulted  from  this  preparation  in  medicinal  doses.  Drs.  Dun- 
can and  Seely,  who  have  inyestigated  the  changes,  state  that  in  one  apedmen 
which  should  liave  contained  37*5  parts  of  metallic  mercuiy,  4*05  parts  had 
become  converted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  22*25  parts  into  red  oxide. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — This  substance  has  received  a  variety  of  chemical 
names.  It  has  been  at  various  times  called  Oxynvuriate^  Chloride^  Bichhride, 
and  Perchloride  of  Mercury,  To  prevent  any  confusion  from  scientific  che- 
mical nomenclature,  the  old  and  popular  name  of  Corrosive  Sublimate^  ex- 
pressing the  principal  properties  of  the  substance,  is  here  retained.  It  is  com- 
monly seen  under  the  form  of  heavy  crystalline  masses,  or  of  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  Its  taste  is  powerfully  austere  and  metallic,  so  that  no  poisonous  quan- 
tity of  it  could  be  ^unly  swallowed  without  the  person  becoming  immedCsitely 
aware  of  it.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  speedily  sinks  in 
it,  in  which  properties  it  differs  strikingly  from  arsenic.  I  have  found  by  ex- 
periment that  one  hundred  grains  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  hold  dissolved, 
at  a  maximum,  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  it  is  stated  bv  most  che- 
mists that  two  parts  of  boiling  water  (212°)  will  dissolve  obe  part  of  the  poison. 
It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sf/mptoms, — The  symptoms  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate  generaUy  come 
on  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  perceived  a  strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  often 
described  as  a  coppery  taste ;  and  there  is,  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  a 
sense  of  constriction  almost  amounting  to  suffocation,  with  burning  heat  in 
the  throat,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach.  In  a  few  minutes  violent 
pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  r^on  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
increased  by  pressure.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  has  been  sometimes  wholly 
absent.  There  is  nausea,  with  frequent  vomiting  of  long  stringy  maaaes  of 
white  mucus,  mixed  with  blood ;  and  this  is  followed  by  profuse  pui^;ing. 
The  countenance  is  sometimes  swollen  and  flushed,  in  other  cases  it  has  been 
pale  and  anxious.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irregular,  and  is  scarody 
perceptible  when  the  symptoms  become  aggravated.  The  tongue  is  white  and 
shrivelled — the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  respiration  difficult ;  and  death  is 
commonly  preceded  by  fainting,  convulsions,  or  general  insenaibili^.  The 
external  parts  of  the  mouth,  when  examined,  are  swollen,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sent an  appearance  as  if  the  cavity  had  been  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver :  the  lips  are  often  swollen.  Suppression  of  urine  has  also  been 
frequently  noticed  among  the  symptoms.  It  existed  in  a  well-marked  case  cf 
poisoning  by  this  substance,  at  Guy's  Hospital : — the  patient  lived  four  days, 
but  did  not  pass  any  urine  during  the  whole  of  this  time.  (*  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,'  April  1844,  p.  24.)  This  s3rmptom  was  observed  in  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Wegeler  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  Jan.  10, 1846,  p.  80),  in  which  a 
youth,  set.  17,  swallowed  three  drachms  of  this  poison,  and  died  on  the  axth 
day.  During  the  last  three  days,  no  urine  was  secreted.  The  case  was 
otherwise  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  no  pain  was  experienced  on  presEnre 
of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  pulse  underwent  no  change  until  shortly  before 
death.  In  another  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Herapath,  in.  which  a  scruple 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  was  swallowed,  suppression  of  urine  aad  aaii-> 
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ration  came  on  on  the  third*  day,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day. 
('Lancet,'  Dec.  13  and  27,  1845,  pp.  650,  698.)  In  a  case  obserred  by  Mr. 
Iforria,  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  was  small,  and  it  produced  a  scalding 
pain  irhen  voided.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Not.  18, 1843,  p.  126.)  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  purging. 

The  external  application  of  corrosiye  sublimate  to  tumours  or  ulcers  may 
destroy  life  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  mercurial  poisoning.    At  the 
Winchester  Lent  Assizes,  1859  (Beg,  y.  Crooh),  a  quack  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  by  applying  corrosiye  sublimate  in  powder  to  a  cancerous  tumour 
in  the  face  of  dec^tfed.     The  man  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms.    After 
death  the  bowels  were  found  extensively  inflamed  and  ulcerated.     Mr.  May, 
of  Reading,  detected  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  diseased  part.     In  September 
1871,  a  girl,  set.  9,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  locally  applied  to'  the 
scalp  for  the  treatment  of  ringworm.     The  liquid  applied  was  alcohol  con- 
taining eighty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  ounce.     She  suffered  from 
meitnuial  poisoning  in  a  severe  form,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  appli- 
cation.   This  case  is  instructive  to  medical  men.     (See  ^  Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept. 
9, 1871,  p.  216;  'Lancet,'  1871,  2,  473;  and  *Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
1871,  2,  353).     No  theory  of  idiosyncrasy  is  required  to  accoimt  for  death 
under  such  circumstances.    In  the  first  edition  of  my  work  on  Poisons  (1848), 
p.  894,  fatal  cases  are  related  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  through  the 
nnbroken  skin.     Two  brothers  thus  lost  their  lives,  the  one  dying  on  the  fifth 
and  the  other  on  the  eleventh  day.    Those  who  deny  the  power  of  the  unbroken 
flkm  to  absorb  corrosive  sublimate  and  cause  all  the  usual  effects  of  acute  mer- 
curial poisoning,  should  make  themselves  and  not  their  patients  the  subjects 
of  experiment. 

This  poison  differs  from  arsenic  :  1,  in  having  a  well-marked  taste ;  2,  in 
producing  violent  symptoms  in  a  few  minutes :  and  3,  in  the  fact  that  the 
evacuations  are  more  frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  first  instance,  resemble  those  of  cholera ;  if  the 
individual  should  survive  several  days,  they  are  more  like  those  of  dysentery 
— ^riolent  straining,  and  mucous  discharges  mixed  with  blood,  being  very  fre- 
•  qnently  observed. 

Slow  or  chronic  poisoning. — The  symptoms  are  much  modified  when  the 
poiflon  is  taken  in  small  doses  at  intervals  for  some  days  or  weeks.   There  are 
colicky  pains  with  nausea,  vomiting,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression.    The 
nlivary  glands  become  inflamed  and  painful ;  the  tongue  and  gums  are  red 
and  swollen,  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  there  is  foetor  of  the  breath.     A  deep 
bine  line,  like  that  observed  in  poisoning  by  lead,  is  sometimes  found  around 
the  edges  of  the  gums.     The  patient  experiences  difiiculty  of  swallowing  and 
breathing.     The  constitutional  effects  are  indicated  by  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  cough,  general  trembling  or  convul- 
Bve  movements  of  the  limbs  and  palsy,  with  slow  fever  and  emaciation,  under 
which  the  patient  sinks.     One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  slow  or  chronic 
poisoning  by  mercurial  preparations  is  salivation,  or  ptyalism,  indicated  by  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva.     This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  symptom  in  cases 
of  acute  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself 
about  the  second  or  third  day.     In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  too  rapidly 
^  this  effect  to  follow ;  but  even  when  he  survives  some  days,  salivation  is 
not  always  observed.     In  placing  reliance  upon  this  symptom,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  salivation  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  irrespective  of  the 
use  of  mercury.     As  mercury  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  saliva  by  a  process 
described  below,  the  discovery  ot  the  metal  in  this  fiuid  will  show  the  real 
4arase  of  the  salivation  (see  page  287). 

Appearances  after  death. — ^These,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  are  chiefly  coa« 
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fined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.     CorrosiYe  sublimate,  howerer,  affects  both 
the  mouth  and  throat ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  softened,  of  a  white  or  bluish 
grey  colour,  and  sometimes  in£amed ;  that  which  lines  the  gullet  is  similarly 
affected,  and  partly  corroded  and  softened.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  more  or  less  inflamed,  sometimes  in  patches ;  and  there  are  maaBes 
of  black  extravasated  blood  found  beneath  it.     Occasionally  it  has  a  slate-grey 
colour,  and  the  mucous  coat  beneath  may  be  found  reddened.   A  case  occimed 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  was  simply  inflamed :  it 
much  resembled  the  condition  presented  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.   The 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  corroded,  and  so  much  softened  that  thej 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  body  without  laceration.  Similar  appearanoesbaTe 
been  met  with  in  the  small  and  large  intestines,  especially  in  the  caecum.    In 
a  caSe  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Herapath,  in  whicha  scruple  was  taken,  and  deadi 
occurred  on  the  ninth  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  softened, 
but  there  were  no  well-marked  appearances  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  this 
organ.     The  caocum  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  violent  inflammation,  the 
whole  sur&ce  being  of  a  deep  black-red  colour,  and  there  were  patches  of 
sloughing  in  the  coats.     (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  27,  1846,  p.  700.)     In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Perth,  in  which  a  man  died  forty  hours  after 
having  swallowed  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder,  the  muooos 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  upper  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  parts  of 
the  large  intestines,  were  found  of  a  bright  red  colour.     This  appearance  was 
most  marked  at  the  caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  local  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  mouth  and  throat  was  in  this  instance  considerable. 
('  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  Dec.  1851,  p.  532.)  Perforation  of  the  stonadi 
is  rare  as  an  effect  of  this  poison :  there  is,  I  believe,  only  one  case  on  record. 
Appearances  like  those  just  described  have  been  seen  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
not  only  where  the  case  has  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  but  where  it 
has  been  protracted  for  six,  eight,  and  even  eleven  days.  (Chaussier,  'Becuol 
des  M^moires,'  p.  363.)     In  the  case  of  a  man,  set.  42,  who  swallowed,  by 
mistake,  thirty  grains  of  the  poison  dissolved,  and  who  died  on  the  twelfth 
day,  the  stomach  was  f  oimd  empty,  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dull,  dark- 
red  coloiu:,  chiefly  about  the  smaller  curvature.     It  was  softened,  and  near  the 
intestinal  end  was  grey,  pulpy,  and  gangrenous.     In  the  gullet,  the  lining 
membrane  appeared  to  have  been  stripped  off  in  shreds.     The  intestines  were 
in  a  state  of  intense  inflammation,  passing  into  gangrene.     The  other  viscera 
presented  no  particular  appearance.     In  this  case  the  symptoms  were  mani' 
f  ested  in  a  few  minutes :  there  was  a  burning  pain  down  the  gullet  to  the 
stomach,  described  asif  the  parts  were  on  fire ;  there  was  no  mark  of  oorrostoQ 
in  the  mouth ;  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  the  throat  were  *  grown  up : '  ind 
there  was  blood  in  the  vomited  matters  as  well  as  in  the  evacuations.    There 
was  no  salivation  at  any  period.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  Feb.  26, 1859,  p.  210.) 
Quantitif  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  dose  which  is  reported  to 
have  destroyed  life  is  three  grains.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  child ;  ihe  quan- 
tity was  accurately  determined  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  up  hj 
mistake  for  three  grains  of  calomel,  which  a  physician  had  intended  to  prescribe. 
(This  case  is  referred  to  in  the  *  Lancet,'  1845,  p.  297.)  It  is  probable  that, 
under  favourable  circtunstances,  from  three  to  five  grains,  or  even  less,  would 
destroy  an  adult.  Persons  who  had  taken  large  doses  have  been  known  to  re- 
cover when  remedies  were  timely  administered,  or  early  vomiting  was  produced 
(*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  18,  1860,  p.  162) ;  and  sometimes  recovery  has 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  the  remedy.    In  May  1862  a  man  swallowed  oghtj 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  whisky  and  water.    In  ten  minute 
violent  vomiting  occurred.     A  mixture  of  albumen  and  milk  was  first  giren^ 
and  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  gold-leaf  with  reduced  iron  made  intoa  bdift 
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Some  waim  ivater  Lad  been  preyiously  administered  in  order  to  clear  the  sto* 
mach  of  any  albumen  or  mucns.  Vomiting  recurred  with  less  violence,  the 
matters  being  mixed  with  gold-leaf.  On  the  next  day,  there  was  no  saliya- 
tioQ,  but  in  about  eight  days  the  man  perfectly  recoyered.  ('  Ann.  Jour.  Med. 
ScL*  April  1863,  p.  340.)  Dr.  Johnston  attributed  the  recoveiy  to  the  gold 
and  iron,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  eridence  that  the  metals  had  exerted 
aaj  galvanic  action  in  decomposing  the  corrosive  sublimate :  on  the  contraiy, 
the  particles  of  gold-  leaf  rejected  after  the  administration  of  the  antidote  were 
apparently  imchanged.  The  recovery  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  early  vomit- 
ins,  and  the  free  use  of  albumen  and  milk. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place^^^ln  an  acute  case,  a  person  com^ 
monJy  dies  in  from  one  to  SiVe  days ;  but  death  may  take  place  much  sooner 
or  later  than  this.  The  shortest  fatal  case  on  record  was  communicated  to  me 
hy  Mr.  Welch.  The  quantify  of  poison  taken  was  not  ascertained,  but  the 
man  died  in  less  than  hcUf  an  hour.  (^Ok  Poisons,'  Corrosive  Sublimate*) 
In  a  case  reported  in  the  '  Edinbxirgh  Monthly  Journal,'  vol.  1,  1860,  p.  958, 
an  adult  who  took  from  60  to  80  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  did  not  die 
imtil  the  twelfth  day.  The  case  was  somewhat  peculiar.  On  the  first  day 
there  was  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the  gullet  or  stomach ;  the  throat  was  pain- 
ful on  the  second  day,  and  the  mouth  and  gums  were  affected  on  the  third 
day.  On  the  eighth  day  the  man  had  apparently  recovered,  but  he  gradually 
became  weaker,  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in 
September  1861,  reported  by  Dr.  Skegg  C  Lancet,*  Feb.  1, 1862),  a  large  dose 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (112  grains)  caused  death  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter. 
In  another  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  November  1861,  about  five 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  caused  death  in  six  days :  in  both  cases  the 
poison  was  taken  dissolved. 

In  Dr.  Skegg's  case,  a  man,  et.  54,  swallowed  two  pennyworth  of  the  poi- 
Mm  (a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  at  1 1  a.h.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Skegg,  soon  after- 
vards,  he  was  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of  great  prostration :  his  skin  was  blanched, 
and  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  perspiration ;  he  vomited  a  thick  stringy  al- 
buminous-looking substance.  There  was  intense  pain  over  the  abdomen,  and 
great  purging  with  discharge  of  blood :  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  was  perfectly 
white  from  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  White  of  egg  was  given  freely,  and 
a  mustard  poultice  applied  to  the  abdomen.  At  one  o'clock  he  was  more  de- 
pressed. At  a  quarter  past  two,  Dr.  Skegg  again  saw  him,  and  f  oimd  he  had  just 
expired*  An  inspection  was  made  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  mucous  membrane 
internally  had  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  dark  crimson  velvet,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated.  The  intestines  here  and  there  were  red- 
dened. The  great  omentum  for  about  an  inch  from  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep 
crimson  hue.    The  other  organs  were  healthy. 

In  the  second  case,  in  which  only  five  grains  of  the  poison,  dissolved  in 
▼in^r,  were  swallowed  by  a  man,  eet.  25,  the  following  symptoms  were  ob- 
aerred  on  his  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital.  Immediately  after  swallowing 
it,  he  felt  a  burning  heat  in  his  throat,  and  vomited  freely.  In  two  hours, 
there  was  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  he  passed  blood  in  his  evacuations,  and 
brought  up  a  thick  yellow  frothy  matter,  tinged  with  blood.  There  was  sup- 
pression of  urine.  He  died  on  the  sixth  day.  On  inspection,  the  gullet  pre- 
sented marks  of  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  reddened,  and  throughout  minutely  injected.  TheYe  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  chemical  corrosion.  The  small  intestines  at  their  lower  part,  as 
well  as  the  large  intestines,  were  deeply  injected.  The  caecum  was  but  slightly 
affected.     Seven  ounces  of  the  liver,  and  one-haJf  of  the  stomach,  gave  only 
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minute  tracee  of  mercury.  The  greater  part  of  the  poiBcm  bad  been  diaebarged 
by  Tomiting  or  hj  elimination  during  the  six  days  which  the  patient  sorviTcd. 
Thus  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  the  case  axj 
prove  fatal.  Dr.  E^e  reporta  a  case  in  which  a  man  swallowed  a  lump  of 
corrosive  sublimate :  it  was  ejected  from  his  stomach  in  about  an  hour.  It 
was  then  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  weighed  about  one  drachm.  The  osml 
symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  followed,  with  suppresaion  of  urine.  Then 
was  slight  mlivation  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  man  died  on  the  eighdi  ^j. 
Mercury  was  found  in  the  liver.     ('  Lancet,'  1870,  1,  303.) 

Pig,  ]t.  Ghemical  Analysig. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  usa- 

_  ally  seen  as  a  «(i/i(i  in  heavy  crystals,  or  in  the  Amn 
I  of  a  crystalline  white  powder.  1.  When  the  pow- 
I  der  is  heat«d  on  platinum-foil  or  mica,  it  melt^ 
I  and  is  volatilized  in  a  white  vapour  without  Icav- 
I  ing  any  residue.  2.  When  heated  in  a  doM 
J  tube,  it  melts  and  forms  a  sublimate,  consisting  of 
I  prismatic  crystals  in  stellated  groups.  3.  Tbe 
I  powder  is  changed  in  colour  by  the  followii^ 
1  reagents :  iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  bri^t 
I  scarlet,  potash  a  yellow,  and  siilphide  oi  ammo- 
I  nium  a  black  precipitate;  ammoniA  does  not 
I  alter  its  colour.  4.  The  mercury  and  cjilorioe 
may  be  discovered  by  one  jaooess.  Mix  the  pow- 
»e,m(«iiised3adta!-  der  with  four  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  (ob- 
"""•■  tained  by  incinerating  the  hicarbonate),  imtil  the 

residue  in  die  reduction-tube  fuses  and  becomes  white.  A  subliiiiat«  i^  me- 
tallic mercury  in  distinct  and  well-defined  globules  will  be  obtained.  Detadi, 
by  a  file,  the  end  of  the  tube  conttuning  the  fused  residue,  which  is  chlarid« 
M  sodium  with  some  undecomposed  carbonate.  Digest  it  In  water  with  njtiie 
acid,  and  apply  heat  until  it  is  entirely  diBsolved:  then  add  to  tbe  solntion 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  whjte  precipitate  of  chloride  ol  silver,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  will  be  at  once  produced.  The  solid  is  thus  proved  to  contain  both  nter- 
cuiy  and  chlorine,  and  the  only  compound  of  theee  elements  soluble  in  water 
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is  corrosive  sublimate.  Corrodve  sublimate  is  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol 
A  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  on  a  glass-slide  yield  slender 
opaque  li  Iky  pisms  (fig.  24).  The  crysUls  obtained  from  the  alctJiolic  soln- 
tion are  lai^  and  better  defined  (fig.  25).  When  a  weak  solution  of  iodide 
of  potawium  if  dropped  on  them,  they  acquire  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  lai 
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26.  Mercury  sublimed  in  globules,  from  cor- 

rostve  BtibUmate,  in  a  reduction-tube. 

27.  The  flune,  maguified. 


Fig.  28. 


thloiide  of  potassiiim  is  formed.  These  characters,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  minutest  crystal  and  only  one  drop  of  solution,  prove  that  the  body* 
diasolTed  in  water  is  corrosive  sublimate :  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  every 
other  mineral  poison,  and  all  other  sub- 
stances whatever.  1.  Protochloride  of  tin 
added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
produces  a  black  precipitate  which,  after 
it  has  been  boiled,  is  resolved  into  globules 
of  metallic  mercury  easily  separable  by 
filtration.  The  protochloride  should  be 
fltrong  and  mixed  with  its  volume  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  while  boiling  the 
mercurial  compound  is  added  to  it,  there 
is  an  immediate  precipitation  of  metallic 
mercury.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
with  all  compounds  of  mercury  excepting 
the  sulphide.  2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  produce,  after 
a  time,  a  black  sulphide,  not  soluble  in  al- 
kalies or  diluted  acids.  3.  If  the  liquid  is 
acidulated,  and  bright  copper  foil,  wire,  or 
gauze  is  plunged  into  it,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  silvery- white  deposit,  even 
in  the  cold,  but  more  rapidly  by  heat.  When  the  copper  with  the  metallic 
deposit  is  heated  in  a  tube,  globules  of  mercury  are  obtained. 

In  Organic  liquids. — The  liquid  should  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion from  any  insoluble  portions.  The  latter  should  be  pressed, 
dried,  and  set  aside  for  a  separate  analysis.  Any  heavy  mineral 
•ediment  may  be  obtained  by  decantation,  dried,  weighed,  and 
separately  examined.  A  slip  of  bright  copper-foil  or  gauze  may 
be  employed  as  a  trial  test  for  the  liquid  portion.  £i  place  of 
copper,  a  small  galvanic  combination,  made  by  twisting  a  layer 
of  gold-foil  round  a  layer  of  zinc- foil,  may  be  introduc^.  The 
liquid  should  be  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
warmed.  The  metals  should  be  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some 
hours.  If  the  mercurial  poison  is  present,  even  in  small  quantity, 
the  gold  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  colour  and  become  silvered,  Aiayerof  goid-foii 
•while  the  zinc  will  be  whoUy  or  in  part  dissolved.  The  slip  of  ~"°'*  '^'^'^''^' 
gold  foil  may  be  washed  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  ether  and  dried.  It 
i^Kiold  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions.  One  should  be  submitted  to  heat 
in  a  tube,  when  globules  of  mercury  will  be  obtained ;  the  other  should  be 
heated  in  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  until  the  gold  has  reacquired 
its  yellow  colour.  On  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid,  and  adding  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  dark  grey  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury  is  thrown 
down.  It  may  be  remarked  that  sublimed  mercury  is  wholly  imlike  any  other 
-▼olatile  substance.  The  perfect  sphericity  of  the  globules,  their  silvery  white- 
ness by  reflected,  and  complete  opacity  by  transmitted  light,  at  once  identify 
them  as  metallic  mercury.  The  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  differs  from 
that  of  arsenic  in  the  &ct  that,  when  heated,  it  sublimes  simply  as  a  metal 
-without  change.  It  is  not  oxidized  (like  metallic  arsenic),  by  heating  it  in  a 
reduction-tube,  but  is  simply  transferred  with  its  metallic  lustre  from  one  part 
of  the  tube  to  another.  The  mercurial  sublimate  is  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  yielding  on  evaporation  white  prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  yellow  colour  of  the  gold  may  not  have  been  concealed  by  the  mercurial 
deposit,  owing  perhaps  to  its  great  tenuity.  Hence  it  is  always  proper  to  heat 
the  gold  in  a  reduction-tube  before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  mercury 
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is  absent.  The  tube  itself  may  not  show  a  sublimate  to  the  naked  eye,  owing 
to  the  minuteness  of  the  globules,  and  iheir  being  much  scattered.  In  aU 
oases  it  should  be  examined,  at  first  with  a  low,  and  subsequently  with  a  hi^ 
power  of  the  microscope.  Minute  Strings  of  globules,  varying  from  the 
1 -8000th  to  the  1-1 6000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  thus  be  detected. 
They  are  frequently  deposited  in  a  kind  of  chain  in  any  minute  crack  or  line 
on  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube.  In  the  event  of  a  doubt  existing  respecting 
the  mercurial  nature  of  the  sublimate,  the  following  experiment  will  remore 
it.  Cut  off  by  a  file  the  portion  of  glass  on  which  they  are  deposited  :  intano- 
duce  this  into  a  wide  short  tube,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  half 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Heat  the  acid  liquid,  and  carry  it  to  dryness  on  a 
sand-bath.  White  prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  remain,  if  die 
sublimate  was  of  a  mercurial  nature,  and  too  great  a  heat  has  not  been  applied. 
On  touching  the  white  residue  cautiously  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  crystals  will  acquire  a  scarlet- red  colour. 

Another  method  of  analysis  may  be  sometimes  usefully  resorted  to.  Place 
the  suspected  organic  liquid  in  a  small  golden  capsule.  Acidulate  it  slightly 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  touch  the  gold,  through  the  acid  liquid,  with  a 
slip  of  pure  zinc  foil.  Mercury  will  be  deposited  in  a  white  silvery  stain  on 
the  gold,  wherever  the  two  metals  have  come  into  contact.  WasL  out  the 
capsule  with  distilled  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Per- 
nitrate  of  mercury  is  thus  obtained,  which  may  be  tested  by  the  processes  above 
described  for  the  detection  of  the  persalts  of  mercury.  Any  solid  precipitates, 
or  insoluble  compounds  of  mercury,  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  add, 
and  the  solution  tested  for  the  metal.  If  none  is  found,  the  dried  solid,  mixed 
with  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  heated  in  a  tube,  when  mercury,  if  pre- 
sent, will  be  volatilized.  Organic  liquids  containing  any  of  the  poison  dissolved 
may  be  submitted  to  dialysis  by  the  method  already  described  under  arsenic 
and  other  poisons. 

Absorbed  and  elimincUed  mercury. — ^Although  absorbed  mercury,  like  other 
metals,  is  eliminated  from  the  system,  yet  its  elimination  through  the  orduiary 
secretions  appears  to  be  slow,  and  subject  to  some  uncertainty  with  reBpedt  to 
the  time  at  which  it  occurs,  as  well  as  to  the  duration  of  the  process,  lliat 
it  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  organs,  is  undoubted ; 
but  when  once  deposited,  the  period  for  its  entire  elimination  can  scarcely  be 
predicted.  Mercury  in  a  man  or  animal,  labouring  under  its  immediate  effects, 
cannot  be  so  readily  detected  in  the  urine  as  arsenic.  Mr.  Tuson,  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  informs  me  that  he  gave  to  a  mare,  at  first  four  grains, 
and  afterwards  five  g^rains,  of  corrosive  sublimate  twice  a  day.  At  the  end  of 
fourteen  davs,  he  tested  a  pint  of  urine  for  mercury,  but  he  found  none.  After 
the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  it  was  easily  discovered  in  this  fluid.  The  anima] 
then  left  the  infirmary.  In  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury,  to  be  pre- 
sently mentioned  (see  p.  292),  mercury  could  not  be  detected  in  twelve  ounces 
of  urine  which  were  voided  while  the  patient  was  labouring  under  the  efiiects 
of  the  absorbed  poison,  although  several  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  mercury  was 
detected  in  the  tissues  after  death. 

In  the  search  for  mercury  in  living  persons  labouring  under  this  poisan,  a 
large  quantitv  of  urine  should  be  examiued,  and  an  analysis  made  at  intervals. 
The  urine  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  or  extract 
treated  by  the  following  process,  which  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the 
<ia^«.  From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  the  liver  or  other  organs  should  be  dried, 
broken  up,  and  then  boiled  until  dissolved,  in  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  and  four  parts  of  water.  The  acid  liquid  may  be  strained  through  linen, 
and  the  residue  f  ressed.  The  liquid,  if  in  large  quantity,  should  now  be  con- 
centrated by  gentle  evaporation,  and  while  still  slightly  warm,  a  small  piece 
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of  oopper-gatize  (proved  to  be  free  from  mercury)  should  be  introduced,  at 

the  end  of  a  fine  platinum>wire,  into  the  acid  liquid.    The  copper  may  acquire 

a  white,  grey,  or  silvery  tarnish  in  a  few  minutes  or  not  until  aiter  twenty-four 

hours.    It  idiould  be  removed,  washed  in  water  Fig.  99. 

and  alcohol,  and  dried  and  examined  by  a  low 

power  of  the  microscope.    The  deposition  of  any 

white  metal  on  the  copper  will  then  be  percep- 
tible.  It  may  be  rolled  into  a  pellet  and  heated 

in  a  dry  reduction-tube,  when  minute  globules 

will  appear  as  a  sublimate.     The  sublimate  in 

the  tnbe  should  be  examined  with  a  microscope, 

and  the  copper  should  in  all  cases  be  heated, 

whether  the  red  colour  of  this  metal  appears  to 

be  covered  or  not  by  any  deposit. 
The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  detecting 

mercury  when  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  tis- 

nies,  is  indicated  by  the  following  fact.     In  an    a  nnan  snbUmate  of  mercmy,  mag- 
aU^  case  of  poisoning  (May  1864)  a  child  miied  m  diameter., 

died  after  an  illness  of  twenty-two  hours.  Fourteen  hours  before  death,  two 
grains  of  calomel  had  been  given  to  it.  This  had  caused  much  purging,  and 
mercury  was  f  oimd  in  one  of  the  last  evacuations  passed.  Four  oimces  of  the 
Hrer  were  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  pure 
oopper  placed  in  the  acid  liquid  while  warm,  and  kept  there  for  about  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  acquired  a  slight  silvery  lustre,  and  globules  of  mercury  were 
obtained  from  it  by  sublimation. 

If  arsenic  should  be  present  in  the  tissues  at 
tiie  same  time,  and  the  acid  mixture  is  boiled, 
anenic  and  mercury  will  be  deposited  together ; 
and  when  the  copper  is  heated,  the  globules  of 
merctuy  will  be  obtained  nucleated  or  inter- 
mixed with  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  add. 
h.  a  caseof  exhionation  after  twenty-one  months^ 
burial,  these  mixed  sublimates  were  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  the  rectum  of  the  deceased. 
{Reg.  V.  Bcuxm,  Lincoln  Smnmer  Assizes,  1857.) 
B  ^ypeared  in  evidence  that  arsenic  had  been 
idnmiistered  to  the  woman  a  day  or  two  before 
death,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  had  been  prescribed* 
■lore  recently.  This  accounted  for  the  presence 
of  the  mixed  sublimates. 

Arsenic  ia  not  readily  deposited  on  copper  in  the  cold,  while  mercury  is 
ittdily  deposited  at  all  temperatures  from  acid  liquids.  We  may  sometimes 
take  advantage  of  this  difference  in  chemical  properties,  to  obtain  a  separate 
deposit  of  this  metal  from  a  mixture. 

In  the  living  body  mercury  is  eliminated  by  the  saliva  as  well  as  by  the 
urine.  About  one  drachm  of  this  fluid  will  suffice  for  the  detection  of  mer- 
cury by  the  following  process.  Acidulate  the  saliva  with  one-fourth  of  its 
volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Immerse  in  this  a  portion  of  copper  gauze, 
•bout  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  square,  attached  to  a  fine  platinum  wire.  Place  , 
the  tube  containing  the  liquid  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  If  mercury 
]>  present  in  the  saliva,  the  copper  gauze  will  be  whitened.  Other  portions 
may  thai  be  introduced  until  the  mercury  ceases  to  be  deposited.  The  pieces 
of  copper  should  be  washed  in  water  and  ether,  and  dried, — examined  by  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope,  and  then  heated  in  a  small  raduction-luba. 
Globules  of  mercury  visible  under  the  microscope  will  then  be  obtained.    In 
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a  case  of  inunction  with  mercury  the  metal  was  thuB  detected  in  ^e  saliva  on 
the  third  day.  There  was  painful  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands,  with  tk 
peculiar  metallic  taste  produced  by  mercury.  This  analysis  of  the  saliva  may 
not  only  furnish  evidence  that  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  mercurial 
poison^  but  it  will  prove^  in  a  case  otherwise  doubtful,  whether  the  salivatm 
from  which  a  person  is  suffering  is  owing  to  mercury  or  some  other  cause 
(p.  281).  An  examination  of  the  saliva  should  be  made  in  other  cases  of  me- 
tallic poisoning,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  metals  might  be  thus  detected 
in  the  act  of  elimination  &om  the  living  body. 

The  processes  above  described  reveal  only  the  presence  of  mercury.  Wben 
llie  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an  organic  liquid  is  moderatelj 
large,  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  Place  the  filtered  liquid  supposed 
to  contain  the  poison  in  a  stoppered  tube :  add  to  it  twice  its  volume  of  pure 
ether,  and  agitate  the  liquid  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour.  Allow  the  liquid  to 
subside,  pour  off  the  ether  into  a  dial-glass,  and  submit  it  to  spontaneous  evapo- 
vation.  As  the  ether  passes  off,. the  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  depoated  in 
white  silky-looking  prisms.  These  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  water  if 
necessary,  and  again  crystallized.  Corrosive  sublimate  may  thus  be  separated 
from  arsenic  and  other  mineral  poisons  in  solution.  If  mercury  and  arsenic  are 
associated  in  a  poisonous  mixture,  or  in  the  tissues,  the  arsenic  may  beoitirely 
separated  by  distillation  (page  263).  Masses  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  some- 
times locked  up  in  thick  viscid  mucus ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  coarse  powder 
being  heavy,  it  may  be  separated  by  simply  agitating  the  viscid  liquid  in  watir, 
and  then  decanting  the  upper  portion  suddenly.  This  poison  is  decompoeed 
and  precipitated  by  many  organic  principles,  such  as  albumen,  fibrin,  casedn, 
n^ucous  membrane ;  also  by  gluten,  tannic  acid,  and  other  vegetable  substaocea. 
Thus,  then,  we  cannot  always  expect  to  find  it  in  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Mercury  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  human  body.  The  discoveiy  of 
it  in  the  tissues,  therefore,  proves  that  it  must  have  been  received  ab  extra. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  processes  above  mentioned  we  may  be  able  to  sbow 
the  presence  of  nurcurt/,  but  not  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  body.  Whether 
the  mercurial  compound  had  acted  as  a  poison  or  not,  must  be  determined  from 
symptoms  and  appearances :  whether  it  had  been  given  or  taken  as  a  medicine 
or  not,  is  a  conclusion  which  must  also  be  determined  from  otha:  circum- 
stances. The  proof  that  the  miercury  was  really  in  the  form  of  corrosive  fab- 
limate,  could  only  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  some  undissolved  portions 
of  the  solid  poison  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  or  from  a  separation  of  ibe 
poison  itself  by  means  of  etKer.  If  thus  obtained  after  filtration  of  an  organic 
liquid,  it  would  show  its  presence  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  salt :  all  the  soluble 
salts  of  mercury  are  poisonous,  and  are  rarely  used  internally  as  medicines. 
If  undissolved,  the  absorbed  mercury  may  have  been  derived  from  some  mer- 
curial medicine  innocently  taken  by  the  deceased.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  discover  traces  of  mercury  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  kidnevs,  or 
other  organs  of  a  dead  body.  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  oisco- 
very  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  deceased  has  actually  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning.  As  to  the  mercury  found  in  the  tissues,  it 
may  have  been  derived  from  a  soluble  or  insoluble  medicinal  compomid,  <t 
from  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  metal  or  of  its  salts  in  various  trades. 

A  person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  no  mercnxy 
may  be  found  in  the  tissues.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  some  jean 
since  at  Guy^s  Hospital ;  and  another,  in  which  deceased  died  in  fifteen  dtjs 
from  a  large  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  whisky,  has  been  reported  bv  tin 
late  Dr.  Geoghegan.  On  this  occasion,  although  the  local  effects  of  the  ftasa 
on  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  were  of  an  intense  kind,  the  viscera,  os 
careful  analysis,  yielded  no  trace  of  mercury :  the  metal  had  been  entirely 
eliminated  in  fifteen  days*     ('  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  46,  p.  253.) 
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Calomel.  Subchhride  of  Mercury, — This  substance,  although  commonly 
regarded  as  a  mild  medicine,  is  capable  of  destroying  life,  in  small  doses,  by 
cauaiog  excessive  salivation  with  ulceration  and  gangrene,  and  in  large  doses 
by  actmg  as  an  irritant  poison. 

Analifsis, — ^It  is  known  from  corrosive  sublimate  by  its  insolubility  in  water, 
iloohol,  and  ether.  It  is  known  from  white  precipitate  by  its  insolubility  in 
acids,  and  by  its  being  blackened  by  alkalies.  A  mercurial  sublimate  may  be 
obtained  from  it  by  heating  it  with  dry  or  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

White  Pbecipitatb.    Amnwniated  Mercury. — ^A  few  years  since  it  was  a 
contested  question  whether  white  precipitate  was  or  was  not  a  poison :  and  at 
the  Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes  in  1850,  a  woman  who  was  indict^  for  adminis- 
tering this  substance  to  her  husband,  owed  her  acquittal  to  the  lenient  as- 
somption  in  her  favour  that  it  was  not  a  poison.   Out  of  fourteen  cases  which 
I  have  collected,  in  which  white  precipitate  was  taken  in  doses  varying  from 
i  few  grains  to  forty,  two  only  proved  fatal ;  and  one  of  these  was  the  subject 
of  a  trial  for  murder  {Reg.  v.  Moore,  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1860).   The  symp- 
toms which  it  produces  are  violent  vomiting,  cramps,  purging,  and  pain  in  the 
Jtomach,  with  convulsions.    After  death  there  is  more  or  less  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.    In  August  1863,  a  woman,  »t.  30,  swallowed  a  pen- 
nyworth of  white  precipitate  and  shortly  afterwards  a  peimyworth  of  ace- 
tate of  lead.     In  hidf  an  hour,  there  was  violent  vomiting  with  pain  over  the 
i^Ie  of  the  abdomen.     An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the  symptoms  were, 
in  addition  to  the  abdominal  pain,  great  thirst  and  a  comatose  condition.  On 
ihe  second  day,  there  was  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums,  a  flow  of  saliva,  Hushed 
&ce,  with  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  promise 
ftlivation.   This  subsided  on  the  tenth  day,  and  the  woman  recovered.  (*  Med. 
>  !Rme8  and  Gazette,*  1863, 2,  645.)   A  young  woman  swallowed  about  thirty  or 
&rty  grains  of  this  substance  by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  soda.     The  chief 
ifmptoms  were  pain  in  the  stomach  and  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles 
\  i  the  left  arm  and  leg.  These  spasms  continued  for  twenty-four  hours.  Eme- 
tfca  were  given,  and  ^e  recovered.     (*  Lancet,*  1871,  2,  540.) 
'    A  trial  for  attempting  to  poison  by  this  compound  took  place  at  the  Maid- 
'ione  Summer  Assizes,  1869  {Reg.  v.  Seaham).    The  compound  is  white,  but 
fi^%  result  of  boiling,  it  gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the  gruel  in  which  it  was  ad- 
^nnifltered.     In  Reg.  v.  Hargreaves  (Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1866),  a  girl 
jiRM  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  father  by  this  substance.    The  poi- 
M  was  put  into  milk  and  medicine.     It  produced  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
Aroat  and  stomach,  and  thus  led  to  suspicion.     About  ten  grains  of  white 
pncipitate  were  detected  in  some  buttermilk. 
^Dr.  Pavy's  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  show  that  this  is  a  more  f ormi- 
*>Ie  poison  than  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be.     The  greater  number 
recoveries  were  probably  owing  to  the  substance  being  early  ejected  by 
loiting.   Rabbits,  which  do  not  vomit,  were  killed  by  a  dose  of  four  or  five 
in  a  few  hours.    After  death,  mercury  was  found  deposited  in  various 
but  more  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  other  viscera.     (For  additional 
connected  with  the  action  of  this  poison,  see  ^  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Octo- 
1860,  p.  483.) 
lilna/yAu. — ^White  precipitate  is  a  heavy  insoluble  chalky-looking  compound 
Staining  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  As  it  is  sold  in  the  ediops,  it  fre- 
itly  contains  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  It 
>t  used  internally,  but  it  is  much  employed  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  treat- 
it  of  ringworm  and  other  skin-diseases.    It  is  soluble  in  acids,  is  not  bJack- 
by  alkalies,  and  it  yields  a  mercurial  sublimate  when  heated  with  carbon- 
of  soda.   It  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  but  becomes  yellow  by  long  boiling. 
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If  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  it  evolyeB  ammonia,  and  yellow  oixide  of 
mercury  is  precipitated.     It  may  be  detected  in  organic  fluids  and  solids  by 
,  boiling  them  in  one  part  of  hyrochloric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water.     The 
mercury  may  then  be  separated  by  means  of  copper  (p.  286). 

Red  Precipitate.  Bed  Oxide  of  Mercury. — This  substance  is  poisonoiis^ 
but  instances  of  poisoning  by  it  are  rare.  The  following  case  occurred  aX  Guy's 
Hospital  in  1838.  A  woman,  et.  22,  who  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  red 
precipitate,  was  brought  in  labouring  imder  the  following  qnnptoms :  the  sor- 
face  was  cold  and  clammy,  there  was  stupor  approaching  to  narcotism,  frothy 
discharge  from  the  mouth,  and  occasional  Yomiting :  the  vomited  matters  cod- 
tained  some  red  powder,  which  was  proved  to  be  red  precipitate.  There  was 
considerable  pain  in  the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure ;  and  there  were  cramps 
in  the  lower  extremities.  On  the  following  day,  the  throat  and  mouth  became 
painful,  and  she  complained  of  a  coppery  taste.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
the  IIS3  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  free  administration  of  albumen  with 
glut3n.  She  left  the  hospital  four  days  afterwards,  still  under  the  influence  of 
mercury.    The  quantity  of  oxide  here  taken  was  not  ascertained. 

Annhfais, — Its  red  colour  identifies  it.  When  heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  k 
rasolved  into  oxygen  and  mercury  which  is  deposited  in  globules. 

Cinnabar.  Vermilion.  Persulphide  of  Meretiry. — The  term  CinnnAar  u 
applied  to  a  dark  and  heavy  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  while  Vtr^ 
milion  is  the  same  substance  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is  well  known  as 
a  red  pigment,  and  is  often  employed  in  colouring  confectionery  and  wafwn^ 
It  is  stated  to  have  proved  fatal  to  animals  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to 
seventy  grains,  when  applied  externally  to  a  wound.  Cinnabar  is  aometiiiiea 
used  for  giving  a  red  colour  to  ointments,  e.g,  the  sulphur  ointment :  and  it  is 
also  improperly  employed  by  some  dentists  as  a  colouring  matter  to  vulcaiiiaei 
rubber  for  mounting  artificial  teeth.  Although  this  insoluble  compound  of 
mercury  cannot  be  r^arded  as  an  active  irritant  poison  in  the  stomachy  iIm 
placing  of  it  in  such  a  situation  that  it  should  be  always  in  contact  with 
mucous  fluids  of  the  mouth,  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  usual  oonsequences 
chronic  poisoning  by  mercury.  In  May  1864,  a  medical  man  consolted 
imder  the  following  circumstances.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  d< 
he  had  worn  this  red  composition  as  a  frame  for  false  teeth,  in  place  of 
After  some  time  he  perceived  a  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth,  the  gtizis 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  there  was  great  weakness  and  want  of  nervous 
with  pains  in  the  loins  and  an  eruption  on  the  legs.  When  the  com] 
was  removed,  these  symptoms  abated.  I  examined  the  substance,  and 
in  it  a  great  quantity  of  vermilion :  it  had  been  mixed  with  the  sulphur 
rubber  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  red  colour  of  the  gums.  Dr.  WeUa, 
Reading,  has  directed  the  attention  of  professional  men  to  accidents  of 
nature.  A  patient  of  his,  who  had  been  provided  with  a  frame  of  this 
tion  for  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  perceived,  soon  after  wearing  it,  a  tda 
taste  in  his  mouth.  His  health  &iled,  he  lost  his  appetite,  and  became 
he  suflered  from  flatulency,  foetid  breath,  and  looseness  of  the  bowels :  his 
was  100  and  weak,  and  his  tongue  coated  with  a  white  film.  This  geotli 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  mercury.  He  left  off*  wearing 
teeth,  and  became  gradually  better  and  stronger.  (*  Bntish  Med.  Jour.^  SejpU^ 
1863,  p.  866.) 

Dr.  Sutro  has  published  a  short  abstract  of  a  case  in  which  the  vapour 
venm'lion,  applied  externally,  produced  severe  symptoms.    A  woman,  by 
advice  of  a  quack,  applied  this  vapour  to  a  cancerous  breast.     I^e  empj 
three  drachms  of  vermilion,  and  covered  herself  with  a  sheet,  so  that  the 
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ihoold  onlj  reach  the  body  externally.  After  three  fbmigationB,  ehe  ERiffered 
frcm  serere  salivatioii  and  yiolent  fever,  "which  continaed  for  four  weeks.  The 
light  arm  became  cedematooa.     (*  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  27,  1845,  p.  17.) 

AnahfM, — ^Vermilion,  or  the  organic  compound  containing  it,  may  be  en- 
tirely  decomposed  by  nitro^hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue,  evaporated  to 
diyness,  contains  corrosive  sublimate.  This  may  be  taken  up  by  water  and  the 
UKtal  tests  Implied  (p.  285).  Ether  will  separate  oorroaiTe  sublimate  from  the 
■qneouB  solution.  The  vermilion  contained  in  vulcanite  waa  thus  readily  ana^ 
lysed.  The  red  sulphide  of  mercury  is  not  blackened,  like  red  lead,  by  sulphide 
of  amnumium,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  add,  like  red  oxide  of*mer- 
coiy.  It  yields  an  alkaline  sulphide  and  globules  of  metallic  mercury  when 
heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Ctafide  of  Mebcurt. — ^Thia  is  a  substance  whi(^  is  but  little  known,  ex> 
«ept  to  chemists,  yet  it  is  an  active  poison,  and  has  caused  death  in  at  least  two 
instances.  In  April  1823,  a  person  who  had  swallowed  twenty  grains  of  this 
compound  (thirteen  decigrammcB)  was  immediately  seized  with,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  died  in  nine  days.  There  was 
continued  vomiting,  with  excessive  salivation,  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  sappreesion  of  urine,  purging,  and,  lastly,  convulsions  of  the  extremities. 
On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  was 
eztensiTely  inflamed.  (*  Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  735.)  Sir  R.  Christison  quotes  a  case 
m  which  ten  grains  destroyed  life  within  the  san\e  period  of  time.  (Op.  cit.  p. 
427.)  As  a  poison,  the  cyanide  is  not  much  inferior  in  activity  to  corrosive 
vnblimate,  but  it  has  no  corrosive  properties. 

TuRPETH  Mineral.    Subsulphate  of  Mercury, — Fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by 
this  compound  are  by  no  means  common.     Although  insoluble  in  water,  it  is 
imdoubtedly  an  irritant  poison,  and  is  capable  of  causing  death  in  a.  compara- 
•tiTely  small  dose.     A  well-marked  instance  of  its  fatal  operation  was  com- 
■mmicated  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  March  1847.   A  boy, 
'Ct.  16,  swallowed  one  drachm  of  this  preparation  on  the  night  of  February 
19th.    It  produced  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  vomiting 
m  ten  minutes.     In  about  an  hour  there  was  paleness,  with  anxiety  of  coun- 
■■faBance,  coldness  of  surface,  constant  sickness,  sense  of  heat  and  constriction 
in  the  throat,  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  cramp.    The  irritability 
flf  the  stomach  continued  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  after  two  days  there  was 
mlivation  with  mercurial  f oetor.     The  gums  acquired  a  deep  bliush  tint,  and 
began  to  ulcerate.     The  patient  died  in  about  a  week  after  taking  the  poison, 
irithont  convulsions,  and  without  sufTenng  at  any  period  from  symptoms  of 
-eoebral  disturbance.    The  principal  appearances  in  the  body  were  inilamma- 
'  taaa  of  the  gullet,  its  mucous  membrane  at  the  lower  part  peeling  off;  the  inner 
*warfBce  of  the  stomach  near  the  two  openings  (cardia  and  pylorus)  was  covered 
^  "With  petechial  spots ;  the  small  intestines  were  contracted,  the  inner  coat  red- 
^dened,  and  petechial  spots  were  found,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  intestines.  The 
odd  and  submaxillary  glands  were  swollen.     Mercury  was  detected  in  the 
testines.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  474.)  Mr.  Snoad,  of  Yoxall,  has  com- 
innicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  another  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
for  manslaughter  at  the  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1862.     A  young  man, 
27,  by  the  mistake  of  a  druggist,  was  supplied  with  turpeth  mineral  in 
of  iEthiop's  mineral.     He  swallowed  about  two  scruples  of  it,  on  an 
ampty  stomach,  with  a  like  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  and  treacle.     In  ten 
utes  he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  pulse  was  slow 
d  flDoall,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  there  was  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
mtfif*  inlly  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.     Under  treatment  the  symptoms  of 
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irritation  abated,  but  never  entirely  subsided,  and  he  died  quietly  on  tlie 
eleyenth  day  after  taking  the  poisonous  mixture.  On  inspection  the  principtl 
appearances  were  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  m- 
testines,  with  patches  of  inflammation  and  dark  discoloration.  A  small  portion 
of  the  liyer  yielded  mercury  when  treated  with  gopper  and  hydrochloric  add. 

Nitrates  of  Mebcurt. — ^These  are  oorrosiye  poisons  which  are  used  for 

yarious  purposes  in  the  arts.     They  are  solid  white  salts,  easily  dissc^Ted  hj 

cold  water  when  there  is  a  little  excess  of  acid  present.     The  acid  pemitnte 

caused  death  in  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Bigsley  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  toL  6, 

p.  329.     A  butcher's  boy  dissolved  some  mercury  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 

swallowed  about  a  teaspoonsful  of  the  solution.     Soon  afterwards  he  saffend 

excruciating  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach : — ^there  was  great  anxietj, 

with  cold  skin,  small  pulse,  colic,  and  purging.    He  became  gradually  weaker, 

and  died  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  On  inspection,  the  throat,  guUet,  and 

stomach  w^e  f  oimd  corroded  and  inflamed.   Although  he  surviyed  so  ihort  a 

time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  red  oolour.  I  lisTe 

elsewhere  related  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  the  pemitrate  of  mennnr' 

to  the  throat  as  an  escharotic,  ^siused  immediate  death  by  asphyxia.    ('Gnji 

Hospital  Reports,*  Oct.  1850,  p.  206.)    The  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  has  often 

been  employed  by  accoucheurs  as  a  local  application  in  diseases  of  the  nedc 

of  the  uterus.    In  one  instance  in  which  it  was  thus  used,  the  ordinary  tspa^ 

toms  of  mercurial  poisoning  showed  themselyes,  and  the  patient  appears  to 

have  suflTered  severely.  (^Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  45,  p.  1025.)  In  anotherean 

the  application  of  the  acid  nitrate  to  the  skin  produced  an  eschar,  and  under 

the  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  caused  l3ie  death  of  the  patient  on  the 

ninth  day.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  presented 

an  arborescent  redness,  with  patches  of  ecchymosis.  Merciuy  was  fotmdinthe 

liver.     (*Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  18€4,  p.  168.) 

At  the  Leicester  Summer  Assizes,  1857,  a  girl  was  charged  with  administer- 
ing nitrate  of  mercury  to  her  mistress  (Eeg,  v.  E.  Smith),  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  accused  had  put  the  poison  into  some  camomile-tea  prescribed  for  the 
prosecutrix.    Only  a  small  quantity  was  taken,  as  the  tea  had  a  nauseous  tai^. 
The  symptoms  were :  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  violeDt 
vomiting,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.     Tlie  woman  recovered.    In  one 
case  death  took  place  under  the  usual  symptoms  from  the  external  applicatioo 
of  the  nitrate  in  a  liniment.     (*  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  Aug.   1864,  p.  1^7.) 
A  man,  set.  32,  suffering  from  chronic  poisoning  by  the  nitrate  of  merouiy, 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  10th  December,  1863.     He  had  been 
for  four  years  engaged  in  packing  the  fur  of  rabbits,  rats,  and  other  animals, 
the  dried  skins  of  which  had  been  previously  brushed  over  with  a  solution  o£ 
nitrate  of  mCTcury.     For  the  first  three  years,  he  suffered  only  from  a  feelinjr 
of  general  weakness.     About  a  twelvemonth  since,  he  could  not  hold  his  hand 
steadily  enough  to  shave  himself,  and  he  soon  afl«rwards  lost  completely  the 
control  over  the  voluntary  movements  of  his  limbs.     Three  or  four  montii 
before  his  admission,  he  had  had  slight  twitchings  of  his  muscles  when  in  bed. 
He  was  not  at  all  emaciated.     He  said  he  had  been  salivated  for  about  three 
months,  soon  after  he  began  his  occupation  of  packing  furs ;  but  his  gums  w«e 
not  tender,  and  he  had  no  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth.  A  month  before  his  ad- 
mission he  gave  up  his  work.    When  he  became  a  patient  under  Dr.  Rees,  I  sa* 
him,  and  his  case  was  watched  by  Mr.  Spurgin,  one  of  my  pupils.     He  cooM 
walk  with  assistance,  but  on  standing  or  lying  down  he  could  not  control  h» 
limbs,  which  trembled  considerably.  There  were  continued  involuntary  nioTe» 
ments  of  his  body  and  limbs,  like  those  of  chorea.     He  became  much  ex- 
hausted, owing  to  want  of  sleep ;  he  perspired  profusely.     The  urine  w* 
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higfa-ooloiired,  but  otherwise  natural.     Twelve  ounces  of  it  did  not  yield  an j 
mercmy.    No  treatment  appeared  to  give  him  rest  or  relief.     Chloroform  ar- 
rested  the  spasmodic  moyements,  but  only  while  he  was  imder  its  influence. 
In  five  days  he  passed  his  urine  involuntarily.     He  was  more  quiet  and  slept 
a  little  at  night.    He  had  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  became  gradually  weaker 
and  died,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  on  the  24th  December,  a  fortnight  after 
iuB  admission.    On  inspection,  the  body  vraa  well  nourished ;  the  muscles  were 
firm  and  healthy.     The  brain  and  spiiml  cord  were  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Wilkfl,  and  found  to  be  quite  healthy.     The  limgs^  heart,  liver,  spleen  and 
kidneys,  were  free  from  any  morbid  appearance,  or  any  change  to  indicate  a 
cause  of  death.     I  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidney. 
Six  onnces  of  each  organ  were  dried,  and  one-half  of  the  dried  residue,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  as  elsewhere  described  (p.  286)  gave,  in  48 
hoars,  on  a  small  portion  of  copper  gauze,  a  greyish  white  deposit,  which  yielded 
fbbules  of  metallic  mercury  by  heat.     The  kidney  yielded  the  largest  sub- 
limate ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  each  organ  was  small,  and  might  be 
described  as  in  microscopical  traces.     The  globules  from  the  brain  and  Uver 
had  an  average  size  of  l-2600th  of  an  inch ;  those  from  the  kidney  were  larger. 
Dr.  Whitley  procured  a  portion  of  the  fiir  similar  to  that  which  the  man  had 
been  engaged  in  packing,  and  in  a  small  quantity  of  this  a  soluble  salt  of  mer> 
any  was  readily  detected.     The  case,  which  at  first  presented  some  difficulty  in 
aoooanting  for  death,  thus  resolved  itself  into  one  of  exhaustion  as  a  result  of 
ehronic  poisoning  by  mercury  under  somewhat  unusual  circumstances.     It  is 
probable  that  the  man  received  the  dust  of  the  dried  nitrate  through  the  air 
^rhich  he  breathed,  as  well  as  by  contact  with  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  skin.    As 
other  workpeople  similarly  engaged  were  not  found  to  have  suffered,  this  may 
have  been  a  case  of  mercurial  poisoidng  by  idiosyncrasy. 

Analysis, — ^When  heated  with  dry  or  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  tube, . 
the  dry  nitrate  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercury.     If  heated  alone,  it  is  resolved 
into  red  oxide. 


CHAPTER  22. 

<W  POISONING  BY  LEAD — SUGAR  OF  LEAD — SYMPTOMS APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH 

—CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS — LEAD   IN   ORGANIC   MIXTURES— CARBONATE    OR    WHITE 
LEAD^CHRGNIC  POISONING.      POISONING  BY  COPPER — BLUE   VITRIOL — SYMPTOMS 

— ^APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH.      POISONING  BY  OTHER  COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER 

CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS.      COPPER   IN   ORGANIC   LIQUIDS — IN   ARTICLES   OF   FOOD. 

Sugar  of  Lead.    Acetate  of  Lead This  is  more  frequently  taken  as  a  poison 

that  any  of  the  other  salts,  although  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  lead  in  any 
&inn  are  not  common.  The  substance  is  commonly  met  with  in  solid  heavy 
eiystalline  masses,  white,  or  of  a  brownish- white  colour ;  it  resembles  loaf- 
iQgar  in  appearance,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  has  also  a  sweet 
|ttte,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  astringent  or  metallic  taste.  It  is  very  soluble 
'  in  water.  Four  parts  of  (fistilled  water  at  60°  will  dissolve  one  part ;  it  is 
niQch  more  soluble  at  a  boiling  temperature. 

Stfmptanu, — ^Acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  by  no  means  an  active  poison,  although 
It  is  popularly  considered  to  possess  a  virulent  action.  In  medical  practice  it 
bas  often  been  given  in  considerable  doses  without  any  serious  effects  resulting. 
Sir  R.  Christiaon  states  that  he  has  given  it  in  divided  doses  to  the  amount  of 
ogfateen  gndnB  daily  for  eight  or  ten  days  without  remarking  any  unpleasant 
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symptom,  except  onoe  or  twice  stigbt  colic.  When,  horvrerer,  the  qmoitEtj  taken 
has  been  from  one  to  two  otmces,  the  following  symptomB  hare  been  obierved: 
a  burning  pricking  sensation  in  the  throat,  with  dryness  and  thirst,  yomiting 
and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  followed  bj  severe  colic 
The  abdomen  is  tense,  and  the  parietes  have  been  occasionally  drawn  in.   The 
pain  is  relieyed  by  pressiue,  and  has  intermissions.     There  is  generally  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.   If  any  fieoesare  passed,  they  are  commonly  of  a  dark 
colour,  indicative  of  the  oonrersion  of  a  portion  of  the  lead  into  sul[^de.  Tbe 
skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength.  When  the  case  is  pio- 
tracted,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to  suffer  from  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  pain  in  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  numbness,  and  sometimes  paralyflii  <£ 
the  extremities.   The  affection  of  the  nervous  system  is  otherwise  indicated  bj 
giddiness,  torpor,  and  even  coma.     A  well-marked  blue  Line  has  been  noticed 
rotmd  the  margin  of  the  gtuns,  where  they  join  the  teeth. 

A  remarkable  series  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  acetate  of  lead  has  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Bancks,  of  Stourbridge.   (*  Lancet,'  May  5,  1849,  p.  478.)  Bv 
some  accident,  about  thirty  pounds  of  this  substance  were  mixed  at  a  millers 
with  eighty  sacks  of  flour,  and  the  whole  was  made  into  bread  by  the  baken 
and  supplied  as  usual  to  their  customers.     It  seems  that  no  fewer  than  500 
persons  were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  partaking  of  tlus 
bread.   In  a  few  days  they  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  tfaioai 
and  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  violent  cramping  pains  round  the  navd,  rigidity 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  a  dragging  pain  in  ^e  loins,  and  cramp  with  paar 
lysis  of  the  lower  extremities.   There  was  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  uziiie 
was  scanty  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.   The  pulse  generally  was  slow  and  feeUe^ 
the  countenance  anxious  and  sunken,  frequently  of  a  peculiar  livid  hue ;  tongae, 
flabby ;  gums  marked  by  a  deep  blue  line.     The  sur&ice  was  cool,  and  there 
was  a  general  arrest  of  the  secretions.    Sickness  was  not  a  uniform  symptoiD, 
and  even  when  it  existed  at  first,  it  speedily  subsided.     The  mental  fisioiltieB 
were  undisturbed.     Not  one  of  the  cases  proved  fatal,  but  among  the  more 
aggravated  there  was  great  prostration,  with  collapse,  livid  countenance,  imi- 
vereal  cramps,  numbness,  and  other  alarming  symptoms.   After  apparent  coa- 
valescence,  some  of  the  symptoms  returned  in  a  more  aggravated  finm  wiAort 
any  obvious  cause,  and  for  a  long  time  the  patients  were  out  of  health,    hr 
flammation  was  not  observed.  Purgative  medicines  were  found  most  effectoil 
in  the  treatment.    The  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  taken  by  each  person  could 
not  be  determined,  as,  on  analysis,  the  samples  of  bread  were  found  to  be  na- 
equally  impregnated  with  the  substance. 

Even  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  first  symptoms,  the  secondaiy  eflert* 
often  last  for  a  considerable  time.  Mr.  Gorringe  has  recorded  the  cases  of  two 
girls,  each  of  whom  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead  by  mistake. 
Soon  afterwards  they  felt  a  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  ana  stomad, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  vomited  freely  :  in  half  an  hour,  there  was 
severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  with  purging.  Under  treatment  recovery  took  place. 
(*  Prov.  Med.  Joum.'  April  1846.)  Afler  the  lapse  of  a  year,  they  both  sof- 
fered  from  severe  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  was  tender  on  pressBie. 
Nothing  could  be  retained  on  the  stondach ;  and  there  was  a  choking  senaa&on 
in  the  throat,  with  other  constitutional  symptoms.  Paralysis  and  other  symp- 
toms of  nervous  disorder  are,  however,  by  no  means  necewaaiy  consequencA 
A  girl  who  had  swallowed  sixty  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  had  soifoed 
severely  from  the  primary  symptoms,  recovered  in  about  three  weeks  witliff* 
any  pfutdysis  or  other  disorder  affecting  the  muscular  system.  (*  Lancet, 
April  4,  1846,  p.  384.)  This  lead-palsy  appears  to  be  a  more  common  ecu- 
sequence  of  chronic  poisoning ;  i.e,  of  small  doses  taken  at  intervals. 
Appearances, '^IxL  one  acute  case  related  by  Dr.  K^rchhofis,  the  moooai 
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nemlmiiie  of  the  Btomach  waa  remoyed  in  several  places,  especially  near  the  in- 
tesdnal  opening ;  and  most  of  the  intestines  were  in  a  state  of  high  inilamma- 
tioiu  A  trial  for  murder  by  this  substance  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal 
CSoort,  in  Noyember  1848  {Reg,  y.  Edwards),  The  stomach  and  intestines 
lie  stated  to  have  been  found  inflamed,  and  there  were  dark  spots  on  the  former, 
hi  animals,  according  to  Dr.  Mitscherlich,  when  the  dose  is  large,  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomadi  is  a^ttacked  and  corroded :  this  change  appears  to  be  purely 
chemical,  and  takes  place  in  all  parte  of  the  body  with  which  the  salt  of  lead 
oomes  in  contact.  If  given  in  ^  small  dose^  it  is  decomposed  by  the  gastric 
ncretions,  and  exerts  no  corrosive  power  on  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the 
.  acetate  of  lead  was  given  in  a  state  of  albuminate  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  death 
vMak  p)lm»  with  great  rapidity ;  but  cyi  inspection,  the  stomach  was  not  found 
Mwio^ed.  This  corrosive  action  is  a  property  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  is  not 
manifested  when  the  dose  is  small,  qr  when  the  poison  is  combined  with  an 
acid. 

Quttntky  required  to  destroy  life, — Nothing  is  actually  known  conc^iming 
die/a^  dose  of  sugar  of  lead.  The  facts  ahready  detailed  show  thfkt  it  may 
be  taken  in  compa^tively  large  quantities  M^thout  inducing  serious  ef*ects. 
Thirty  cnr  forty  grains  have  been  given  daily,  in  divided  doses,  without  injury. 
The  following  additioxial  cases,  in  some  of  which  recovery  took  place  under  dis- 
idrantageouB  circumstances,  prove  that  the  acetate  of  lead  is  iar  from  being  a 
'Virulent  poiaon.  Dr.  Uiff  met  with  an  instance  in  which  an  ounce  was  swal- 
kired  in  solution :  the  symptoms  were  pain  in  the  abdomen  resembling  colic, 
irift  vomiting,  muscular  rigidity,  and  numbness.  It  w^ss  three  hours  before  any 
lemedies  were  used,  and  five  hours  before  the  stomach-pump  was  employed ; 
hut  the  person  recovered.  In  the  second  case,  also,  an  ounce  was  swallowed : 
nlphate  of  magnesia  was  freely  exhibited,  and  the  stomach-pump  was  used. 
On  the  foUowing  morning  there  was  slight  excoriation  of  the  gums,  which  were 
white,  with  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  throat :  the  bowels  were  relaxed,  pro- 
bably from  the  effect  of  the  medicine.  The  day  fi>llowing,  there  were  pains 
in  the  1^  and  thighs,  with  restlessness  and  thirst.  In  a  week  the  woman  per- 
fectly recovered.  In  a  case  which  occuired  to  Dr.  Alderson,  a  man  swallowed 
in  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  a  drunken  fit.  There  was  violent  vomiting, 
•ud  the  man  recovered. 

Chemical  Analysis,  Acetate  of  Lead  as  a  solid, — 1.  If  a  portion  of  the 
powder  is  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  it  melts,  then  becomes  solid  :  again 
loelts,  acquiring  a  dark  colour,  and  gives  off  vapours  of  acetic  acid ;  a  black 
maae  is  left  in  the  tube,  consisting  of  carbon  and  reduced  metallic  lead.  No 
sublimate  is  formed.  If  heated  on  mica,  yellow  oxide  of  lead  with  reduced 
metal  remains.  2.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  even  when  cold ;  spring-water 
is  turned  milky  by  it,  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphates.  3.  A 
Bnall  portion  of  the  powder  dropped  into  a  saucer  containing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  acquires  a  fine  yellow  colour.  4.  When  dropped  into  caustic 
potash  it  remains  white.  5.  Into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide  of 
ttimonium,  it  is  turned  black,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  white  salts  of 
lome  other  metals.  ,  6.  When  the  powder  is  boiled  in  a  tube  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric add,  acetic  acid,  known  by  its  odour  and  volatility,  escapes.  All  these 
properties  taken  together,  prove  tiiat  the  salt  is  the  acetate  of  lead. 

Acetate  of  Lead  in  solution. — If  acetate  of  lead  is  presented,  in  a  state  of 
solution,  or  if  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  making  further 
examinaticm,  we  should  note  the  following  points: — I .  A  small  quantity,  slowly 
eraporated  on  a  glass  slide,  wiU  give  slender  white  prismatic  crystals,  which 
tte  turned  yellow  by  ibdide  of  potassium,  and  black  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Tlie  solution  is  said  to  be  neujtral ;  but  I  have  found  the  common  acetate  of 
Ind  to  have  at  the  same  time  both  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  i.e.  red- 
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dening  Uttnna-iMper,  and  taming  rose-paper  green  and  tnnncnc  brown,  % 
circnmBtance  which  might  create  some  embarraaement  in  an  Mudysa.  i. 
DUuttd  nlphurie  acid  jnoduces  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  insolnUe  in 
nitric  acid,  but  eotuble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  a  large  excev  of  potadt. 


3.  It  is  precipitated  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  by  the  Iodide  ofpotatmnt ;  the 
yellow  iodide  of  lead  is  soluble  in  potash,  forming  a  colourlees  solution.  It 
IS  also  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  4.  Svlphide  of  ttmme- 
nivm  or  milphnretted  hydrogen  gas,  produces  a  deep  black  precipitate,  erm 
when  leas  than  the  100,000th  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.  5.  Place  a  &* 
drops  of  the  solution  on  clean  platinum-foil  in  a  platinum  c^Mnle,  acididatt  it 
with  acetic  acid,  then  apply  through  the  solution,  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  platinum, 
k  thin  polished  slip  of  zinc : — crystals  of  metallic  lead  are  instantly  depostsd 
on  the  zinc:  by  this  method,  a  small  quantity  of  the  met^  may  be  deieeud 
and  collected.  6.  Zinc  alone  placed  in  sn  acid  solution  slowly  displaces  ths 
lead.     The  metaJ  is  thus  obtained  in  a  dsrk  blue  spongy  mass. 

Lead  in  Organic  mixUiru. — The  acetat«  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  mmj 
organic  principles,  especially  by  casein,  albimien,  and  tannic  acid.  Thus  vc 
may  have  to  analyze  either  an  organic  liquid  containing  lead,  or  aatdid  preci- 
pitate consisting  of  mucus  or  mucous  membrane,  intimately  united  to  oxide 
of  lesd.  If  the  liquid  should  be  deeply  coloured,  and  mixed  with  much  oiginK 
matter,  it  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis  in  the  manner  already  described 
(p.  215.)  In  this  way  if  any  lead  is  dissolved,  a  solution  may  be  obtained  » 
clear  as  to  admit  of  the  direct  application  of  the  tests.  As  a  trial  test  scot 
portion  of  the  liquid  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  placed  ina  platinum  cap- 
sule may  be  treated  with  zinc.  When  the  zinc  and  the  pladnum  come  in  cot- 
tact,  metallic  lead  is  separated. 

As  all  organic  liquids,  such  as  wine,  rin^ar,  beer  or  cider,  containing  >  nit 
of  lead  in  solution,  acquire  a  dark  brown  colour  from  sulphuretted  hydrcfoii 
this  gas  may  be  employed  as  a  trial  test.  For  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  cf  tha 
liquid  diluted  if  necessary  may  be  used.  If  thus  det^;ted  in  a  portion,  the  wbc^ 
of  the  lead  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  asblacksnli^ide  of  lead.  Ih 
precipitate  should  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried,  then  boiled  for* 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  fnnr 
parts  of  water.  This  has  the  effect  of  transforming  it,  at  least  in  part,  ibid 
nitiate  of  lead  soluble  in  water.  This  liquid,  when  filtered,  may  be  eTapcaatcd 
to  diynesB,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  or  it  may  be  at  once  cautionsly 
neutralized  by  potash  (free  from  lead)  or  by  aanionia,  and  the  tests  qqilied. 
If  the  quanti^is  toosmallfmr  theaj^cationof  allthe  t«gtB,wemayaidssl- 
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pbnric  acid ;  f^otdd  a  white  precipitate  be  formed,  soluble  in  potash  (free  from 
oxide  of  lead),  and  this  alkaline  solution  be  again  turned  black  by  sulphide  of 
unmonitim,  ^s  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lead.  Should  there 
be  DO  lead  dissolved,  we  must  decompose  the  solid  and  insoluble  matters  in 
nitric  acid  slightly  diluted,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  filter,  and  test  the  filtered 
liquid,  previously  neutralized ;  or  we  may  evaporate  to  dryness,  destroy  the 
(apmc  matter  by  heat,  and  redissolve  the  residue  in  nitric  acid  for  testing. 

In  the  tiuues  or  the  urine. — The  organic  matter,  such  as  a  part  of  the  liver 
or  other  organ,  should  be  dried  and  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  vessel.  The  ash 
flbould  be  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  evapo- 
nted  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  should  be  digested  in  a  small  quantity  of 
dkiUed  water  (free  from  lead),  filtered,  and  after  it  has  been  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid,  a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  should 
be  passed  into  it.  The  production  of  a  brown  colour  or  a  brown  precipitate, 
not  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  indicates  the  presence  of  lead.  Lead  may  thus 
be  detected  in  the  dry  residue  of  urine  and  of  spring  or  river  water. 

Goulabd's  Extract.  Subacetate  of  Lead.  Symptoms  and  Effects. — This 
rebstance  has  caused  death  in  at  least  four  instances^-one  in  France  and  three 
in  England.  Dr.  Aldis  describes  the  case  of  a  woman,  set.  21,  who  swallowed 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  (xoulard's  extract  of  lead  (strength  not  stated), 
liaving  begun  with  small  doses.  When  first  seen  she  was  in  great  agony. 
IWe  was  severe  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  she  rubbed  frequently, 
ind  the  muscles  of  the  belly  were  drawn  inwards.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  there 
in»  trembling  of  the  hands,  and  she  was  in  constant  motion  with  her  body 
fxxa  severe  sufiTearing.  There  was  heat  in  the  throat  and  abdomen  with  intense 
tiiirat,  and  a  desire  to  vomit,  but  there  was  no  vomiting  or  purging.  A  dose 
«f  BQJj^te  of  magnesia  produced  vomiting,  and  she  recovered ;  but  there  re- 
tained obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  ('Lancet,'  Jan.  14,  1860.) 
Ooklard  Water  is  made  by  adding  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  this  solution  to 
A  pint  of  water. 

White  Lead.    Carbonate  of  Lead.    Symptoms. — A  case  of  poisoning  by  the 

,  ttrbonate  of  lead,  was  reported,  in  October  1844,  to  the  Westminster  Medical 

^Kicly,  by  Dx.  Snow.    A  child  aged  five  years  ate  a  portion  not  so  large  as  a 

'Barbie,  ground  up  with  oil.    For  three  days  he  merdy  wiffei^  from  pun  in 

Ae  abdomen,  and  costiveness.     On  the  third  night,  the  child  became  rapidly 

vorse,  and  there  was  vomiting.    He  died  ninety  hours  after  taking  the  poison, 

IttTing  passed  some  offensive  motions  of  a  greenish-black  colour  (probably 

^■(Bu  admixture  with  sulphide  of  lead)  before  he  died.     The  mucous  mem- 

;  kane  of  the  stomach  was  much  inflamed,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour  throughout. 

llod  oould  not  be  detected  in  the  contents  or  tissues  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the 

Matter  vomited.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  so  small  a  quantity  should 

kave  proved  fatal  without  exciting  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 

int  instance.     A  young  man,  «t.  20,  was  reconmiended  to  take  chalk  on 

Moount  of  acidity  and  heartburn.     He  took  by  mistake  a  piece  of  carbonate 

9i  lead,  and  ate  about  five  or  six  drachms  of  it.     After  a  few  hours  there  was 

vomiting,  and  he  complained  of  violent  burning  pains  in  the  stomach.  Twenty^ 

irar  hours  afterwards,  when  first  seen,  he  suffered  from  severe  pain,  parti* 

Rilariy  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  at  the  navel.    His  face  was  red  and 

nrollen,  his  eyes  were  shining  and  prominent ;  his  tongue  and  mouth  dry  and 

l^eiy  red ;  abdomen  distended  and  extremely  sensitive  to  superficial  presstire, 

whilst  stronger  pressure  alleviated  the  pain ;  great  thirst ;  the  bowels  were  con- 

Mipated.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  water,  with  twenty  drops  of  tincture 

if  opium,  wa0  given  to  lum,  followed  by  larger  doses  of  the  same  salt  with  an 
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oily  emulsion,  under  yrhkk  treatment  die  palieat  toon  reocnreredL  {Campa^ 
*'  Wochenachrift,'  No.  36, 1844.)  Moot  of  liie  cues  of  poisoning  bj  cazbooafte 
of  lead  have  been  of  a  chronic  character. 

Chronic  Poisoning*  Colica  pictonuni,  or  Painier^s  CoUCy  maj  be  conttdered 
as  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
trace  the  source  of  the  poison,  so  slowly  and  inaidioualy  are  the  effects  mani- 
fested. In  some  instances  the  poiaon  is  received  through  the  Inngs,  or  akin,  or 
by  the  saliva,  although  no  physical  or  chemical  evidence  of  this  mode  of  intro- 
duction can  be  obtained.  In  another  work  (*  On  Poisons/  2nd  ed.  p.  485)  I 
have  referred  to  cases  in  which  colic  and  paralysis  have  occurred  in  persona  wiio 
had  slept  in  newly-painted  rooms.  Dr.  Alderson  mentions  several  instancea  «£ 
this  kind.  ('  Lancet/  Oct.  30,  1852,  p.  391.)  I  have  myself  8uff<a«d  &om  a 
severe  attack  of  colic  as  a  result  of  sitting  in  a  room  for  a  few  houra  a  day  in 
which  a  large  earhuce  of  canvas  for  an  oil-painting  had  been  covered  with  white 
lead  and  drying  oil.  The  late  Mr.  J.  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  communicated  to 
me  the  following  case.  A  military  officer,  set.  50,  fond  of  painting  in  oil- 
colours,  worked  for  some  time  in  a  room  eight  feet  square  which  had  a  large  stove 
in  it.  He  was  attacked  with  wrist-drop  (paralysis)  in  December  1855,  and  aoon 
afterwards  with  paralysis  in  both  1^.  It  appears  that  his  servant  always 
ground  his  colours,  mixed  them,  and  cleaned  his  brushes.  He  had  had  an  attack 
some  years  before;  but  from  this,  by  laying  aside  oil-painting,  he  oomplelelj 
recovered.  In  these  instances  the  emanations  of  lead  must  have  been  received 
through  the  lungs.  Doubtless  chemists  might  be  found  who  would  undertaka 
to  prove  by  ingeniously-devised  experiments,  that  there  could  be  no  lead  in 
the  air  of  the  room ;  and,  coupling  their  results  with  the  fact  that  few  artiala 
are  known  to  suffer  from  such  symptoms,  would  contend  that  lead  was  not 
the  cause.  The  symptoms,  however,  were  of  the  character  peculiar  to  lead«> 
poisoning,  and  as  they  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  anodier 
atmosphere,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  cause.  These  insidious  efieda 
of  lead  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  deny  that  any  noxious 
tions  can  escape  from  arsenical  papers  in  inhabited  rooms,  merely 
the  greater  number  of  persons  who  live  in  them  do  not  suffer,  and  becai 
eome  chemists  have  affirmed  that  they  could  detect  no  arsenic  in  a  volatile 
state  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  Among  white-lead  manufactarera  tiia 
carbonate  finds  its  way  into  the  system  either  by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  montii 
and  nostrils,  or  all  these  channels  together ;  it  is  diflfused  in  a  fine  powder 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  enters  into  the  lungs.  It  has  been  remarked 
in  France,  that,  in  manufactories  where  the  powder  was  ground  dry,  not  on^ 
have  the  labourers  suffered,  but  horses,  dogs,  and  even  rats,  have  died  from  ila 
effects :  the  rats  have  been  affected  with  paralysis  in  their  hind  legs.  Sinoa 
the  practice  has  arisen  of  grinding  the  carbonate  of  lead  in  water,  cases  ef 
colica  pictonum  have  not  been  so  numerous.  A  fatal  instance  of  this  kind  of 
poisoning  is  reported  in  the  '  Pharm.  Jour.*  1865,  1,  38. 

Men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  or  glazed  cards  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  this  kind.  There  are  numerous  other  cases  in  which  lead,  <»-  ila 
preparations,  by  mere  contact  with  the  skin,  have  been  known  to  produce  ikm 
usual  results  of  lead-poisoning.  The  late  Mr.  Scanlan  communicated  to  me  a 
cise  in  which  an  infant  was  paralyzed  by  reason  of  its  having  been,  evoy 
morning,  washed  with  water  containing  a  finely-difiused  oxide  and  caibosiateciE 
lead.  The  late  Dr.  Todd  has  described  the  case  of  a  man  in  King's  Colk^i 
Hospital  who  suffered  from  lead-palsy :  he  had  been  a  potman,  and  the  paLr 
was  attributed  to  the  constant  handling  and  cleaning  of  pewter  pota.  {^MbL 
Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  1047.  For  another  case,  see  *  Lancet,'  Jan.  21, 1860,  p. ») 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  treated  a  case  of  lead-poisoning  ift 
which  the  cause  was  traced  to  the  liy^ni^l^pg  of  vulcanized  rubber,  i«itjyqy 
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Bated  with  lead  to  gire  it  a  dark  ooloor.  The  man  was  a  tnmk-maker,  and 
ued  this  material  in  his  trade.  ('  Pharm,  Jour.'  1870,  p.  426.)  The  mere 
handHng  of  lead  or  its  oxides,  is  therefore  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  effects 
of  dmnic  poisoning.  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which  a  tea-dealer 
ms  seized  with  symptoms  of  lead*poisoning,  and  the  cause  remained  long  un- 
suspected, imtil  he  admitted  that,  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  he  had  the  idle 
habit  of  often  placing  pieces  of  tea-lead  in  his  mouth,  and  crushing  the  metal 
between  his  teeth.  Cattle  hare  suffered  from  lead-poisoning,  and  died  under 
the  following  circumstances :  in  grazing,  thej  hare  swallowed  the  thin  splashes 
of  lead  left  as  a  result  of  the  volunteer  firing  at  the  butts.  In  some  cases  in 
whidi  I  was  consulted  in  Februarj  1865,  it  appeared  that  in  the  bodies  of 
three  cows,  two  of  which  had  died  suddenly  without  any  apparent  disease,  and 
die  other  had  been  killed,  the  splashinga  of  lead  were  found  in  the  stomachs. 
l%e  lead  adhered  closely  to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  came  off  with  the 
metal.  Cattle  in  the  Mendip  Hills  have  been  frequently  poisoned  by  taking 
with  their  food  the  waste  slag,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust. 

One*  cause  of  lead-palsy  among  infants  may  be  the  use  of  fiu'inaceous  food 
wrapped  in  lead-foil  having  a  thmly  tinned  surface,  sold  as  patent  tin-foil ;  I 
have  found  such  infants'  food  to  be  strongly  impregnated  on  the  outside  with 
carbonate  of  lead.  (*  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  505.)  Snuff  an<3l  tobacco,  cho- 
I  colate,  and  other  substances  in  ordinary  use,  are  frequently  wrapped  in  this 
iparious  tin-foil.  If  the  articles  are  kept  in  a  damp  place,  they  may  thus  be-^ 
come  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead.  In  a  case  which  was  imdieT  Dr.  Rees 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  January  1861,  no  source  of  lead  could  be  traced,  although 
the  flymptoms  were  those  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  and  lead  was  tbund  in  the 
ttrine.  Cosmetics  and  hair-dyes  containing  preparations  of  lead,  commonly 
called  hair-restorers  (I),  may  tiso  produce  dangerous  efiects.  I  have  met  with 
instance  in  which  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck  arose 
the  imprudent  use  of  a  hair-dye  containing  litharge.  These  hair-dyes  or 
'Jiair  restorers '  are  sometimes  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  of  variable  strength, 
in  perfumed  and  coloured  water.  In  other  cases  they  consist  of  hyposulphite  of 
lead  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  one  instance  the  con- 
imaed  use  of  such  a  dye  is  reported  to  have  proved  fatal,  and  lead  was  found 
fti  the  liver  and  one  of  the  kidneys.  (^  Pharm.  Jour.'  Nov.  1869,  p.  304 ;  also 
Jan.  1869,  p.  440.)  Mr.  Lacy  has  pointed  out  the  injiuy  to  health  which  is 
ftelj  to  follow  the  use  of  white  l^d  as  a  cosmetic  by  actors.  The  glazed 
white  leather  lining  of  hats  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
wiiicli  may  penetrate  the  body  by  the  perspiring  skin.  Other  facts  connected 
with  this  form  of  lead- poisoning,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Cbsette,'  Aug.  1852,  p.  228 ;  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 1,  pp.  95,  296  :  also '  Ann. 
#H7g.'  1861, 1,  pp.  842,  389;  and  1870,  1,  72. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  are 
well  marked.  There  is  at  first  pain  with  a  sense  of  sinking  commonly  in  or 
about  the  region  of  the  navel,  the  seat  of  the  colon,  hence  called  colic.  Next 
to  pain  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  retraction  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
iocs  of  appetite,  thirst,  foetid  odour  of  the  breath,  and  general  emaciation,  with 
fczslyats  of  a  peculiar  kind  affecting  the  extensor  muscles,  and  causing  a  drop- 
of  the  wrist,  or  showing  itself  in  a  general  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  The 
acquires  a  sallow  or  du^y  colour,  generally  well  marked  in  the  face,  and 
patient  experiences  a  sweetish,  st3rptic,  or  astringent  taste  in  the  mouth. 
A  symptom  of  a  peculiar  nature  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Burton 
(*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  25,  p.  687 ),  namely,  a  hlueness  of  the  edges  of  the  gtans,  where 
tJMwr  join  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  :  the  teeth  are  of  a  brownish  colour.  Dr. 
CSiainben  affirms  that  this  blue  line  on  the  gums  is  an  early  consequence  of 
-poiscming  in  any  form,  and  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  lead-colic.    A  gas 
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engineer,  who  had  worked  for  eighteen  years  in  his  trade,  had  during  this  trnw 
used  a  quantity  of  red  and  white  lead  for  varioua  purposes.  It  was,  however, 
only  within  the  last  eighteen  months  of  his  work  that  he  had  suffered  firom  the 
usiud  symptoms  of  l^-poisoning.  ('Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1860,  p.  60.)  It  i& 
worthy  of  note  that,  although  this  person  had  been  so  many  years  exposed  to 
the  causes  of  lead-disease,  he  did  not  suffer  from  any  symptoms  until  liie  latter 
part  of  the  time.  A  blue  mark  roimd  the  edge  of  the  gums  has  been  noticed 
in  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  mercurial  preparations ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  it  may  be  absent — as  where, 
for  example,  the  individual  has  ceased  to  expose  himself  to  emanations  of  lead 
(see  case  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  '  Med.  Times,'  Feb.  14,  1846,  p.  395).  Many  facts 
tend  to  show  that  in  general  it  is  an  early  symptom.  Chronic  poisoning  by 
lead  often  kills  the  patient;  after  death  the  large  and  small  intestines  hare  been 
found  much  contracted,  and  their  coats  thickened.  These  changes  haTe  been 
especially  observed  in  the  colon. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  is  the  use  of  water  kept 
in  leaden  cisterns  or  pipes,  or  the  careless  employment  of  white  or  red  lead  as 
a  cement  for  pipes.     For  an  inntructive  series  of  cases  showing  the  effects  at 
water  poisoned  with  lead,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  de  Mnssy, 
published  in  t^e  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal '  for  May  1849 ;  also  '  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  44,  p.  260.    These  cases  occurred  at  Claremont,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ex-Royal  Family  of  France.   The  effects  were  traced  to  the  use  of 
pure  water  which  had  acquired  an  impregnation  of  lead  by  contact  with  tkflt 
metal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  imperial  gallon.    Thirteen  ant  o£ 
thirty-eight  persons  were  affected,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the  muls  of  the 
toes  and  fingers  acquired  a  bluish  discoloration.     The  children  of  the  family 
did  not  suffer.     This  is  perhaps  the  smallest  quanti^  of  lead  in  water  accu- 
rately recorded  to  have  produced  the  effects  of  poisoning.     No  symptoms  ap* 
peared  until  after  the  water  had  been  in  nae  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
months,  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  used  the  water  escaped  any  ill  efiects; 
According  to  the  late  Mr.  Herapath,  the  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  have  been 
produced  in  a  oommunity  by  so  small  a  quantity  as  one-ninth  of  a  grain  of  lead 
in  a  gallon ;  and  Dr.  J.  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  concludes  from  his  investigaticHis 
that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterious  action  would  seem  to  be  somewhere 
between  one-tenth  and  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon  (Dr.  Penny, '  Be* 
port  on  Loch  Katrine  Water,'  p.  107).    Waters  collected  from  lead-mine  dis- 
tricts generally  contain  lead  either  in  suspension  or  in  solution.     In  one  of 
these  proposed  to  be  supplied  to  Wrexham  in  North  Wales,  I  found  the  pro- 
portion  of  lead  to  be  one-eleventh  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon — a  quantity  whkii 
might  prove  noxious  to  some  portion  of  a  town  population,  as  a  result  of  long- 
continued  use.   A  medical  officer  of  health  deposed  before  a  Ck)mmitt6e  of  the- 
House  of  Lords,  in  May  1864,  that  there  was  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  a 
grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon,  and  that  this  proportion,  if  present,  would  do  no  injuiTt 
while  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  would  be  noxious,  although  the  data  upon  whidi 
this  sharply-defined  distinction  was  based  were  not  made  public.     According 
to  Sir  R.  Christison  all  waters  act  more  or  less  upon  lead,  and  as  a  hmit  of 
safety  for  persons  using  a  water  for  domestic  purposes,  the  proportion  of  lead 
should  not  exceed  one-millionth  part,  or  about  one  grain  in  fifteen  gallons  ol 
water.   ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  April  1872,  p.  852.)   A  water  which  acts  chemically 
on  the  metal  may  soon  cease  to  act  by  reason  of  a  hard  deposit  taking  pkca 
in  the  interior  of  the  pipes,  and  the  metal  is  thus  protected  from  further  die- 
mical  action.    When  the  water,  before  entering  the  pipes,  is  already  provided 
with  so  much  lead  that  it  easily  admits  of  detection  in  a  pint,  a  slight  addi- 
tional impregnation  will  suffice  to  render  it  poisonous.     A  safe  sanitaiy  rok 
would  be  that  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Penny.    All  lead-contaminataosi  k 
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objectionable,  and  no  degree  of  it  can  be  considered  safe.  Lead  is  an  accumu- 
htire  poifson,  and  aiFects  some  persons  powerfully  in  the  smallest  quantities. 
For  an  account  of  the  various  conditions  under  which  water  is  liable  to  be 
poisoned  with  lead,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  such  water,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  my  work  ^  On  Poisons,'  p.  506.  An  evil  practice  has  lately 
^onng  up  of  substituting  for  pure  block-tin  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  in  the 
to-called  tinning  of  iron  and  copper  utensils.  The  small  supply-boilers  of 
dstenis,  supposed  to  be  tinned,  are  really  covered  with  a  layer  of  pewter ;  and 
lead  may  thus  be  oonveyed  into  food  and  water  imder  circumstances  not  sus- 
pected. M.  Crobley  has  fully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  practice  in  re- 
ference to  public  health.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  237.) 

In  1850  it  was  proposed  to  refine  sugar  by  the  use  ol  a  salt  of  lead.  It 
vas  fonnd  that  the  proportion  of  lead-salt  contained  in  sugar  refined  by  this 
prooesB  varied  from  two-tenths  to  four-tenths  of  a  grain  in  four  pounds.  The 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  considering  that  this  small  quantity  might 
affect  the  public  health,  referred  liie  consideration  of  the  question  to  the  late 
Dr.  Pereira,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  myself.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
this  d^ee  of  contamination  of  such  a  universal  article  of  food  as  sugar,  was 
objectionable,  and  that  such  a  process  of  manufacture  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  prohibited. 

Analysis, — Carbonate  of  lead  is  a  solid  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
immediately  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammoniiim. 
;  1.  When  heated  on  platinum,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
;  9sJde  of  lead,  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  The  carbonate  is  easily  dissolved  with 
efferrescence  by  diluted  nitric  acid — a  fact  which  shows  that  it  contains  car- 
bonic acid.  The  oside  of  lead,  combined  with  nitric  acid,  may  be  readily  detected 
n  the  filtered  solution  by  the  tests  already  mentioned.  This  salt  of  lead  is 
nmetimes  contained  in  small  proportions  in  loaf-sugar,  owing  to  the  moulds 
m  which  the  loaf  is  set  to  crystallize  being  painted  with  white  lead,  and  a  por- 
tion being  thus  mechanically  taken  up.  This  is  a  noxious  practice,  and  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  Water  which  is  suspected  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
Ihis  compound  may  be  tested  for  lead  by  the  process  described  for  the  tissues 
lit  p.  297.  At  least  an  imperial  pint  should  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment. 

Oxides  of  Lead.  —  The  yellow  oxide  (massicot),  and  the  brown  oxide 
(peroxide),  are  but  little  known  except  to  chemists.  Litharge  and  minium 
or  red  lead  are,  however,  much  employed  in  the  arts,  and  have  sometimes 

gVen  rise  to  accidental  poisoning.  In  October  1843,  a  woman  who  had  swal- 
ired  two-and-a-quarter  otmces  of  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital.  No  symptoms  appeared  for  nine  hours.  There  was  then 
colicky  pain,  with  urgent  vomiting,  followed  by  headache  and  general  tender- 
Ben  of  the  abdomen.  She  entirely  recovered  in  about  twelve  days.  ('  Guy's 
Hospital  BepoTts,'  October  1850,  p.  209.)  In  March  1870,  owing  to  an  ac- 
oident,  some  red  lead  became  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  beer  at  a  brewery  at 
Guildford.  Several  persons  who  drank  this  beer  sufifered  from  lead-poison- 
hg.  One  man  died,  but  it  was  probable  that  disease  of  the  lungs  was  the  im- 
BObsdiate  cause  of  death.  Colicky  pains  and  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  with  con- 
itipation,  were  well-marked  symptoms  among  the  patients.  In  the  course  of  a 
Honth  as  many  as  twenty-seven  cases  of  lead-colic  came  under  treatment. 
(*Lancet/  1870,  1,  428  and  495.) 

Liquids  used  for  culinary  or  dietetic  purposes,  especially  if  they  contain  a 
free  acid^  are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  oxide  of  lead,  derived  from 
the  glaze  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  thus  form  poisonous  salts. 
If  vinegar  is  used,  acetate  of  lead  may  result.  Litharge-glaze  is  also  easily 
dissolved  by  alkaline  or  fatty  substances.  The  eating  of  dripping,  or  the  fat 
of  meat  baked  in  a  newly-glazed  vessel,  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  a  slight 
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attack  of  colic ;  while  the  flymptoniB  were  referred  by  the  p«ra(Mi  to  aome  sob* 
■taoce  mixed  with  the  food.  (For  cases  of  this  kind  see  the  '  Medical  Gvazette,^ 
▼oL  47,  p.  659;  also  '  Lancet,'  1860,  1,  962.)  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Procter, 
of  York,  for  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  aome  novelty,  in  reference  to  the  ooib- 
tamination  of  food  with  lead.  In  July  1852,  four  men  partook  of  rhubarb* 
pie  and  milk  for  supper ;  shortly  afterwards  they  were  all  seized  with  violeiit 
vomiting  and  intense  colic  A  portion  of  the  vomited  matters  and  food  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Procter,  and  lead  was  detected  in  them.  The  only  source  to 
which  the  lead  could  be  traced  was  the  glaze  of  the  pans  in  which  the  mi& 
was  kept.  Oider  is  sometunes  poisoned  with  lead  owing  to  the  use  of  leaden 
vessels  or  pipes  in  its  manufacture.  An  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  csder 
80  poisoned  is  ireported  to  have  occurred  in  Worcestershire  in  January  1864, 
and  another  fatal  case  occurred  in  Herefordshire  in  1867.  Eight  men  were 
seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  one  died.  The  late  Mr.  Hera- 
path  found  one  grain  of  lead-mlt  in  a  gallon  of  the  cider.  The  leaden  pipe 
was  found  corroded  by  the  acid  in  the  cider.  Lead  pipes  are  largely  used  by 
publicans  for  the  supply  of  beer.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  if  ihe  beer  is  acid, 
and  is  allowed  to  remun  some  time  in  the  pipe,  the  first  portions  drawn  nmy 
acquire  an  impregnation  of  lead,  which  might  give  rise  to  colic  and  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  When  liquids  of  this  kind  are  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  lead,  the  fact  is  immediately  known  by  their  being  turned  of  a  brown  ocdour 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Waldmann,  of  Erfurt,  Horn's 
'  Yierteljahrsschrifl;)'  1870,  1,  268.)  All  newly-glazed  vessels  yield  traces  of 
lead,  more  or  lees,  on  boiling  in  them  vin^ar,  pure  acetic  acid,  or  a  sofai- 
tion  of  pure  potaj^.  In  this  manner  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  glase  may 
be  tested,  the  oxide  of  lead  being  dissolved  either  by  the  acid  or  the  alkaU. 
I  have  found  common  acetic  acid  itself  containing,  as  impurity,  two  per  cent,  of 
acetate  of  lead.  I  have  also  found  lead  in  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  and  in  salta 
which  have  been  crystallized  in  leaden  pans.  Litharge  was  formerly  mndi 
used  to  remove  the  acidity  of  sour  vnne,  and  to  oonvey  a  sweet  taste.  Ace- 
tate of  lead,  or  some  other  vegetable  salt  of  the  metal,  is  in  these  cases  formed; 
and  the  use  of  such  wine  may  be  productive  of  alarming  symptoms.  Many 
years  since  a  fatal  epidemic  colic  prevailed  in  Paris,  owing  to  this  cause :  tht 
adulteration  was  discovered  by  Fourcroy,  and  it  was  immediately  suppressed. 
Wine  thus  poisoned  is  known  by  its  being  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Snuff  has  been  adulterated  with  red  lead  in  order  to  improve  its  cokiur. 
Two  instances  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  have  come  under  my  notice,  as  a 
result  of  the  presence  of  oxide  of  lead  in  snuff.  One  sample  contained  the 
oxide  in  large  proportion.  This  noxious  adulteration  has  frequently  given  rise 
to  paralysis  and  other  forms  of  lead -disease.  ('Med.  Gaz«*  vol.  32,  p.  138; 
also,  *  Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  1831,  2,  197;  and  *  Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1860,  p.  €0.^ 
It  is  readily  detected  by  incinerating  a  small  quantity  of  the  snuff  in  a  porce- 
lain capsule  and  digesting  the  ash  in  warm  nitric  acid.  This  may  be  after- 
wards diluted  with  water  and  filtered  for  the  application  of  the  tests  for  leai 
Dr.  Sonnenkalb,  of  Leipsic,  considers  that  snuff  frequently  acquires  an  im* 
pr^gnation  of  lead,  by  reason  of  the  coverings  of  lead  in  which  it  is  packed 
He  has  collected  nineteen  cases  of  this  form  of  chronic  poisoning :  in  fourteea 
of  these  there  was  paralysis,  and  in  five  there  were  symptoms  of  gastric  dis- 
turbance. The  arms  were  most  commonly  affected  with  paralysis  in  the  ex- 
tensor muscles,  which  wasted.  In  twelve  cases  there. was  a  blue  colour  of  the 
gums.  All  suffered  from  colicky  pains  and  constipation.  The  poisoned  ainf 
had  been  used  for  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  twenty  years :  and  on  leaving 
it  off,  the  patients  improved  rapidly,  and  eventually  recovered.  (See  also  a  pape^ 
by  Dr.  Garrod,  *  Lancet,'  Dec.  1870,  p.  781,  and  *  Pharm.  Jour.'  1870,  p.  465; 
and  another  by  Dr.  Flinzer,  Horn's  ^  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1868»  2,  175.) 
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Preparations  of  Ck)PPER. 

All  the  aalts  of  copper  are  poisonous.  The  two  most  commonlj  known  in 
oommerce  are  the  Sulphate  or  Blue  Vitriol,  and  the  Subacetate  or  Yerdi- 
6BIS.  The  former  has  been  frequently  taken  and  administered  in  large  doses 
for  the  purpose  of  suicide  and  in  attempts  at  murder.  In  the  latter  case  the 
attempt  has  been  immediately  discovered,  owing  to  the  strong  metallic  taste  pos- 
sessed by  the  salt.  This  would  in  general  render  it  impossible  that  the  poison 
flhould  be  taken  unknowingly.  Wilii  the  exception  of  these  salts  poisoning  by 
copper  is  usually  the  accidental  result  of  the  common  employment  of  this  metal 
for  culinary  purposes.  There  is  one  copper  salt — the  Arsenite  (Scheele's 
Green) — which  chiefly  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  arsenic.  This  has  been 
eLsewhere  considered  (p.  273). 

Blue  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Symptoms, — Sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  frequently  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  In  doses  of  half  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  on  adults,  and  a  much  smaller 
quantity  would  suffice  to  destroy  infants  or  children.  The  salt  speedily  causes 
Tomiting  of  the  most  violent  kind ;  this  sometimes  expels  the  poison  &om  the 
stomach,  and  the  person  recovers.  The  vomited  matters  are  remarkable  for 
being  generally  of  a  blue  or  green  colour ;  and  broken  crystals  of  blue  vitriol 
were  discovered  in  them,  in  a  case  in  which  the  poison  was  taken  in  a  loosely 
pulverulent  state.  If  the  green  colour  of  the  vomited  liquids  is  owing  to  altered 
bile,  it  will  not  acquire  a  blue  tint  on  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  green  liquid 
a  strong  solution  of  anunonia ;  but  if  it  be  caused  by  a  salt  of  copper,  this 
change  of  eolour  wiU  serve  to  indicate  the  fact.  There  is  head-ache,  pain  in 
tbe  abdoi^ji^  with  purging ;  the  pain  is  of  a  colicky  character ;  and  in  aggra- 
vated cas^  there  are  spasms  of  the  extremities  and  convulsions.  Dr.  Percival 
JDet  with  an  instance  in  which  violent  convulsions  were  produced  in  a  young 
voman  by  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Paralysis,  insensibility, 
and  even  tetanus,  have  preceded  death,  when  the  poison  was  administered  to 
animals.  Among  the  b3rmptoms  casually  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  may 
be  mentioned  jaundice.  This  has  been  observed  to  attend  poisoning  by  the 
solphate,  as  well  as  by  Scheele's  Green.  The  medicinal  dose  of  sulphate  of 
copper  as  an  emetic,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  and  as  a  tonic  from  one  to 
tiiree  or  four  graina 

There  are  but  few  instances  in  which  this  poison  has  proved  fatal  in  the 
bmnan  subject.  In  1836,  a  girl,  sixteen  months  old,  put  some  pieces  of  Blue 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper),  which  were  given  to  her  to  play  with,  into  her 
mouth.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  vomited  a  blueish- green  coloured 
matter,  with  pieces  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  it ;  the  skin  was  alternately  cold 
and  hot,  but  there  was  no  purging.  The  child  died  in  four  hourSj  without 
bemg  convulsed,  but  it  waa  insensible  before  death.  (*  Medical  Gazette,'  vol. 
18,  p.  742.)  Unfortunately  no  inspection  of  the  body  waa  made ;  and  yet,  in 
the  event  of  murder  being  conmiitted  by  the  administration  of  this  substance,  it 
will  be  somewhat  imreasonably  expected  that  medical  witnesses  should  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  appearances  produced  by  it  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Appearances, — In  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been  foimd  more  or  less  thickened  and  in- 
ihuned  in  the  few  &tal  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  examined :  the  mem- 
brane has  been  also  found  destroyed  and  softened  in  poisoning  with  verdigris. 
The  gullet  has  presented  an  inflammatory  appearance.  In  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  verdigris,  quoted  by  Orfila,  the  stomach  was  inilamed  and  thickened, 
especially  towards  the  intestinal  opening,  the  orifice  of  which,  owing  to  the 
gfaieral  thickening,  was  almost  obliterated.  The  small  intestines  were  through- 
out infiamedy  and  perforation  had  taken  place,  so  that  part  of  the  green  liquid 
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was  effused  into  the  abdomen.  The  large  intestines  were  distended  in  some 
parts,  and  contracted  in  others,  and  the  rectum  was  ulcerated  on  its  inner  sur- 
face. (^  Toxicologic/  vol.  1,  p.  787,  5th  ed.)  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestines  has  been  found  throughout  of  a  deep  green  colour,  owing  to  small 
particles  of  yerdigris  adhering  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  uncertain 
character  of  poisoning  by  copper ;  since  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile  often  gives 
a  similar  colour  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 
This  objection  cannot  apply  when  the  green  colour  is  found  in  the  gullet^  and 
throughout  the  intestines ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the  eyidence  from 
the  presence  of  a  green  colour  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  a 
prudent  witness,  unless  copper  were  freely  detected  in  the  parts  so  ooloured. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  green  stain,  if  due  to  copper,  will  be  turned 
blue  by  ammonia. 

Yerdigris.  Svhacetate  of  Copper, — This  salt  produces  symptoms  somewhat 
similar  to  those  caused  by  the  sulphate.  There  is  a  strong  styptic  metallie 
taste,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  followed  by  seyere  colickj 
pains,  yomiting  of  a  green-coloured  liquid,  and  purging,  with  yiolent  straining 
(tenesmus).  In  a  case  reported  by  Pyl,  a  woman  who  swallowed  Uoo  ounceM 
of  yerdigris  died  in  three  days :  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described^ 
there  were  conyulsions  and  paralysis  before  death.  Niemann  relates  that  a 
female,  aged  24,  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  yerdigris,  and  died  under  symp- 
toms of  seyere  irritation  of  the  stomach  in  sixty  hours.  (' Taschenbuch,' 
p.  458.)  In  consequence  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  its  operation,  sabacetete 
of  copper  is  not  employed  internally. 

The  SuBCHLORiDE  and  Carbonate  are  also  irritant  poisons. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  copper  is  occasionally  seen  among  workers  in  tins 
metal  and  its  salts.  Tne  poison  enters  the  system  partly  by  the  Itmgs  in  the 
form  of  dust,  and  partly  by  the  skin  in  handling  the  metal  or  its  salts.  The 
marked  symptoms  are  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  giddiness,  pain  in  die 
bowels,  yomiting,  occasional  diarrhoea,  and  wasting  of  the  body.  Dr.  Clapton 
has  pointed  out  another  sjrmptom,  namely,  a  green  line  on  the  margin  of  the 
gums.  He  met  with  this  in  a  sailor  and  in  some  working  coppersmiths.  (^  Med. 
Times  and  Grazette,'  June  1868,  p.  658.)  Two  of  these  cases  I  saw  in  1868. 
The  green  line  was  weU  marked.  The  men  brought  with  them  a  hammer 
used  in  their  work.  It  had  a  greenish  colour,  and  this  was  shown  by  tests  to 
to  be  owing  to  copper.  The  perspiration  from  the  hands  in  working  had  con- 
verted the  copper  into  subchloride,  and  thus  led  to  its  absorption  by  Uie  skin. 
Several  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  copper  among  coppersmiths  have  been 
treated  by  Dr.  Cameron  of  Liverpool,  but  this  sjrmptom  was  not  noticed.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  1870,  1,  581.) 

Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Salts  of  Copper, — The  salts  of  copper  are  generaUj 
known  by  their  colour ;  whether  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution,  they  are 
either  blue  or  green.  The  salts  of  one  other  metal  are  also  of  a  green  cc^oor, 
namely,  nickel ;  but  there  are  striking  chemical  differences  between  the  salts 
of  this  metal  and  those  of  copper.  There  are  three  very  soluble  salts  of  copper; 
two  of  these  are  blue,  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  and  one  green,  the  chloride. 
The  solutions  of  the  cupreous  salts  have  generally  an  acid  reaction.  The  salt 
should  be  dissolved  in  water,  diluted,  and  the  following  tests  may  thai  be 
applied: — 

Tests. — 1.  Solution  of  ammonia:  this  giyes,  in  a  solution  of  copper,  a  bluish- 
white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep 
violet-blue  liquid.  2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  rich  claret-red  pre- 
cipitate ;  if  the  quantity  of  copper  is  small,  the  liquid  acquires  merely  a  light-^red 
colour ;  if  large,  the  precipitate  is  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  and  of  a  gela- 
tinous consistency.     The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  will  act  on  the  violet-blae 
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iolution  produced  bj  ammoma)  provided  it  is  diluted,  and  sa  acid  is  added 
(flolphxiiic)  to  neutralize  the  atmnonia.    One  portion  of  the  liquid  maj  thus  be! 
^ed  bj  the  two  tests.  3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas^  or  sulphide  of  ammonium^ 
gives  a  deep  diocolate-brown  precipitate,  eren  in  an  acid  solution ;  or  if  the 
«>ppe3r  is  in  small  proportion,  merely  alight-brown  colour,  i.  A  slip  oi polished 
iron  (a  common  needle)  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  liquid  slightly  acidulated 
wiUi  solphurie  acid  is  speedily  coated  with  a  layer  of  copper,  even  when  the 
salt  is  in  yeiy  small  proportion.     If  the  needle  is  left  ioft  some  days  in  ther 
Kqoid,  the  iron  will  be  slowly  removed,  and  a  hollow  cylinder  of  metallic 
toppo*  will  remain.     This  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  tested 
with  the  forgoing  tests ;  or  the  iron,  coated  with  copper,  may  be  at  once  im- 
nersed  in  ammonia  and  exposed  to  air.  The  liquid  then  becomes  slowly  blue « 
Half  a  gprain  of  sulphate  of  coppw  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  may  be 
thus  easily  detected.     It  was  long  since  proposed  by  Orfila  to  substitute  phos-* 
ihorua  fear  polished  iron^    This  substance  most  efiectually  separates  metallio 
Aipper  from  its  salts,  even  when  they  are  dissolved  in  organic  liquids^  but 
loiished  iron  is  preferable.    5.  The  Galvanic  te8t4 — If  a  few  drops  of  ^e  copper 
flolntion  are  placed  on  platinum-foil,  slightly  acidulated  with  a  diluted  acid,  and 
Ike  platinum  is  then  touched  through  the  solution  with  a  thin  tiip  of  jonc-foil, 
metallic  copper,  ol  its  well-known  red  colour,  is  immediately  deposited  on  the 
flfttinum^    When  th^  quantity  of  copper  is  small,  there  is  merely  a  browv 
Main ;  but  a  \Aue  liquid  is  formed  by  pouring  on  it  ammonia,  and  exposing  it> 
iD  air.     A  ooil  of  ftae  platinum  and  sine  wire  may  be  substituted  for  die  foil/ 
•    Copper  in  Organic  liquids. — The  oxide  of  copper  is  liable  to  be  precipitated 
ky  eertain  organic  principles,  e.g.  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  mucous  mem-* 
krane  :  but  some  of  these  organic  compounds  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  or 
#reQ  by  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  cupreous'  salt.    A  portion  at  least  of  tlie 
Mt  of  copper  is,  therefore,  commonly  held  dissolved.    In  sucli  cases  there 
!•  c»e  peculiar  character  possessed  by  these  liquids,  t.e.  they  have  a  decidedly 
cotoufj  even  when  the  copper- salt  is  in  a  &r  less  than  poisonous  proper^ 
Tlie  sulphate  of  copper,  used  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  sometimeif 
itains  traces  of  arsenic.    About  ten  grains  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  wiU 
sufficient  to  yield  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  poison.    When  the  sui->' 
_  has  been  given  as  an  emetic,  traces  of  arsenic  may  be  found  in  the 

^ODteotts  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  matters  vomited.     Sulphate  of  ooppisor  is 
Acaaonally  met  with  as  a  fraudulent  addition  to  bread.    (Ham's  ^  Yiertel^ 
IriirsBchrift,'  1870,  1,  3^2.    Also  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  509.) 
•    A  polidhed  needle  or  fine  iron  wire  may  be  used  in  these  liqtiids  as  a  trial-' 
for  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  copper.     If  in  laiige  quanlity,  the  copper 
J  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphide  collected,  dried 
~  conyerted  into  a  soluble  sulphate  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid.     If 
small  quantity,  the  following  is  the  most  expeditious  melJ^od  of  obtaining 
iPapper  from  any  organic  liquid  wliich  contains  a  soluble  poisonous  salt  of  this 
^ftetal.     Having  filtered  the  liquid,  let  a  portion  of  it  be  placed  in' a  clean 
l^iiriiinm  capsule  or  crucible.  A  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
mAed  and  a  slip  of  zinc-foil  introduced.     Wherever  the  platinum  is  touched 
bgr  the  zinc,  metallic  copper  of  its  ordinary  red  colour  is  deposited ;  and  after 
in'  this  way  coated  the  platinum  capsule,  the  surplus  liquid  may  be 
off  and  the  capsule  well  washed  out.     The  copper  is  then  dissolved  in 
ic  acid,  and  the  tests  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  after  the -excess  of  acid 
been  driven  off  by  heat.    In  place  of  nitric  acid  and  heat  a  strong  soiutioa 
atf  mnmonia  may  be  used  in  the  cold.    Under  exposure  to  air  the  metal  isoxi- 
■ised  and  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes,  forming  a  blue  solution.  The  ammoni^t'.ail 
^olutton  may  be  neutralized  with  diluted  sulphuric  add,  and  the  f  enrocyanido 
idE  pot nminpi  then  applied.  The  red  colour  of  the  metal  deposited  on  platinum^ 
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IB  characteristic  of  copper ;  but  should  any  doubt  exist,  this  may  be  remoTeS 
bj  placing  a  polished  needle  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  and  adding  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  it.  The  needle  is  immediately  coyered  with  a  layer 
of  red  copper.  Not  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  diacoveiy  of 
mere  traces  of  this  metal  either  in  the  body  or  in  articles  of  food.  Copper,  if 
looked  for,  may  be  found  in  many  cases  in  the  tissues  and  in  f ood«  under  dr-i 
cumstances  quite  unconnected  with  poiscniing.  It  was  found  in  a  mutton  chop 
procured  fr^  from  a  butcher^s  shop. 

.  In  the  tissues  or  urine. — Dry  and  incinerate  the  organic  matter.  Digest  the 
residuary  ash  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  and  then  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness.  The  residue  may  be  diissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a 
polished  needle  immersed  for  some  hours.  The  metallic  deposit,  if  any,  on. 
the  needle,  may  be  recognized  as  copper,  either  by  its  colour  or  by  the  acdon 
of  ammonia. 

Copper  in  food, — The  medico-legal  history  of  poisoning  by  copper  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  iremarka  on  the  action  of  certain  articles  of  f  <xm1 
on  this  metal,  when  it  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.  This  is  not  an  unfreqnent 
form  of  accidental  poisoning.     The  sjonptoms  rarely  appear  Until  after  the 
lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  or  even  a  mudi  longer  period.  There  is  commonly 
nausea,  with  colicky  pains  and  cramps  in  the  limbs.     It  results  from  the  expoi- 
ments  of  Falconer  and  others,  that  metallic  copper  undeigoes  no  change  by 
contact  with  water^  imless  the  air  is  present,  when  a  hydrated  carbonate,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  copper,  is  formed.     If  the  water  contains  an  acid  such  as  vinegar, 
or  common  salt,  or  if  there  is  oily  or  fatty  matter  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
then  the  copper  is  more  rapidly  oxidized,  and  the  liquor  or  fat  acquires  a  green 
colour.     If  the  copper  vessel  is  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  food  prepared  in 
it  is  allowed  to  codi  in  other  vefisels,  there  is  not  much  risk  of  its  acquiring  a 
poisonous  impregnation :  nevertheless,  no  acid^  valine,  fatty,  or  oily  liquid 
should  be  prepared  as  an  article  of  food  in  a  copper  vessel.  (See '  Ann.  d'Hjg/ 
1832,  1,  102.)     Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  air,  a  portion  of  copper 
becomes  dissolved,  and  the  oily  or  other  liquid  acquires  a  green  colonr.     The 
preparation  of  fruits,  such  as  preserves,  in  copper  vessels,  is  neceesaiily  at- 
tended with  some  risk ;  for,  on  cooling,  a  green  crust  is  apt  to  form  on  the 
copper,  just  above  the  surface  where  the  air  and  acid  liquid  meeU     Some 
liquids,  while  boiling,  appear  to  be  little  liable  to  this  impregnation ;  thu% 
eoflee,  beer,  milk,  and  tea  have  been  separately  boiled  for  two  hours  togetfaef; 
in  a  clean  copper  vessel,  without  any  portion  of  the  metal  b^g  taken  up  bj 
either  of  the  liquids.  (See  ^  Falconer,  on  the  Poison  of  Copper,'  p,  65,  London, 
1774 ;  also  'Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  611*)     Accidents  of  this  kind  are  uaually  pre- 
vented by  lining  the  copper  vessel  with  tin ;  but  in  very  large  boilexv  thk 
plan  is  not  always  adopted ;  cleanliness  alone  is  trusted  to,  and  this,  when  prE>- 
perly  observed,,  is  a  sufficient  preventive.     In  reference  to  culinary  vessels  the 
tin  is  often  worn  away,  and  the  corroded  copper  is  thus  exposed  to  theacdon. 
of  any  acids  contained  in  the  food.     Mr.  Todd,  Ck)roner  for  Hants,  oommuni* 
cated  to  me  the  following  case  (Aug.  1866).  Some  rhubarb-stems  were  steired  | 
in  a  copper  vessel  imperfectly  tinned  and  dirty,  and  were  supplied  to  a  hamtf 
for  dinner;     The  children  and  their  governess  piurtook  of  it— the  latt»  verf 
freely.    All  were  taken  ill.     The  goyemess  suffered  most ;  there  was  vioJenft 
sickness,  with  other  symptoms  of  irritation.  She  recovered  partly  under  tremt» 
ment,  but  had  a  relapse,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  food.    Tbm 
oxalic  and  maKc  acids  in  the  vegetables  probably  acted  strongly  on  the  copper. 
In  July  1866,  a  remarkable  set  of  cases  occurred  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Giiri^ 
Itchen.  Abbas,  Hants,  in  which  twelve  or  more  members  of  the  family 
<£rom  symptoms  of  poisoning  similar  to  those  produced  by  copper  in  food 
Jbfidly  tinned  copper  vessel  had  been  used  for  cooking  the  fi)od,  with  mi 
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salt.  One  patient,  an  old  man,  aet.  90,  died  after  three  weeks,  the  others  re> 
corered.  The  cook  was  charged  with  wilful  poisoning,  but  was  subsequently 
libented.  She  brought  an  action  against  h^  master  {Tully  y.  Corrte^  Queen's 
Bench,  Nor.  1867),  but  this  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  dielendant.  A  full 
aoooohtof  this  case  will  be  found!  in  the  ^  Guy's  Hosp.Rep.'  1866,  p.  329. 
A  set  of  cases  is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Geneva  in  1870,  in  which 
ten  persons  were  taken  ill  with  s3rmptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  four 
died  It  was*  found  that  the  food  had  been  cooked  in  a  copper  utensil  con- 
taming  a  laige  quantity  of  verdigrisi  (^Pharm.  Jour.'  August  1870,  p.  158.) 
A  fatal  ease  of  poisoning  by  copper  is  reported:  in  the  same  journal  for  1870, 
p.  874.  Copper  was  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  body.  Dr.  Waldemann,  of 
Erfurt,  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  papeiyon  the  eiFects  of  copper  and 
fine  and  their  alloy  brass,  when  Bsed  for  cuUnary  utensik.  (Horn's  '  Vier> 
tdjafcraschrift,*  1870^  1,  247.> 

The  tin  used  for  lining  copper  vessels  is-frequently  alloyed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lead,  and  thus  lead-poisoning  n»y  be  substituted  for  poisoning  with 
copper.  According  to  Paaach^  of  Berlin,  many  of  the  accidents  attributed  to 
this  form  of  cupreous  poisoning  are  really  due  to  other  causes.  (Casper^s 
*VierteIjahr88chrift,'  1852,  B.  i.H.  i.  S.  78.)  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
that  aU^  the  ordinary  copper  employed,  for  culinary  utensils,  contains  arsenic. 
In  those  cases  in  which  ihe  metal  is  oonverted  into  insoluble  oxides  or  salts 
hf  adds  or  fafr,  the  arsenic  may  be  foimd  in  an  insoluble  form  iir  the  green 
incrustation  prodhced*  When  copper  thus  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  I  have  hq^ 
lound  any  arsenic  dissolved*. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  impure  gold  alloy  used  by  some  of  the  lower  class 
ot  d^tists  has  been  so  largely  composed  of  copper  as  to  affect  the  health  of 
^KMe  who  have  used  the  plates  for-the  support  of  artificial  teeth.  The  acid 
and  salts  in  the  saliva  facilitate  the  production  of  a  poisonous  salt  of  copper^ 
and  probabljr  set  free  arsenic. 

In  the*  making  of  preservedbr^/rutte  and  vegetable  pickles,  the  salts  of  copper 
(Une  vitriol)  are  sometimes  aisedf  or  the  purpose  of  giving  a  rich  green  ooloiu:  1 
liany  of  i^e  green  pickles  sold' in  shops  are  thus  impregnated  with  the  vege* 
table  salts  of  this  metal,  to^  which  they  owe  their  bright  grass-green  colour, 
if  the  fruit  or  pickle  ia^plaoed  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  copper  is  con:« 
tabed  in  it,  the  substanoe  is  speedily  turned  blue.  The  iron-te^is^  however » 
&M»e  delicate.  A  bright-  needle  inunersed  in  the  pickle,  or  plunged  ipto  the 
»lid,  wilV  be  speedily  coated  with  copper.  The  quantity  of  copper  contained 
in  such  articles  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  fatal  effects ;  bu|i  serious  ^mp-* 
toms  of  gastric  irritation  are  sometimes  produced,  and  in  young  persona  theso 
may  assume  an-  alarming  character.     (See  '  EalQQincr>  p%  87«). 
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tABTAR     ESETIC — STHPTOHS APPEA1UKGE& — CHROMIC    PeiSONIKQt-^  CHI£1(ICA1» 

A5JKTSB CHLORIDE  OR  BUTTER   OF  AMTIMONT — tOHSONINO  BT   SULPHATE   AND 

CHLORIDE    OF    ZINC — PREPARATIONS    OF    TINi— SIbVRR — GOLD — IRON. — BISMUTH 
AND  CHROMIUM — BICHROMATE   OF  P<»TAdU'— THALLIUM, 

Tartar  Emetic  Tartaratrd  Antimont.  Stibiated  Tartar.  Symptoms 
iwrf  Efects, — Whei\  thi^  substance  is  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose>  a  strong  me- 
tallic taste  is  perceived  in  the  mouth  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  There  is 
great  heat  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  violent 
butning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  incessant  vomiting^ 
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prafose  purging,  faintneiB  and  extreme  deprefldon.  Tke  poke  is  snail  n£ 
rapid,  sometimeB  imperceptible ;  the  skin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
perspiration ;  and  the  respiration  is  painful.  Should  the  case  prove  fatal,  death 
may  be  preceded  by  giddmess,  insensibility,  great  prostration  of  strength,  ud 
sometimes  violent  spasms  of  the  muades  of  the  extremities,  which  may  aaaume 
either  a  clonic  or  a  tetanic  charaeter.  Such  are  the  a^ptoma  in  aa  acuta  caae 
of  poiscming  by  this  substance. 

The  quantity  actually  required  to  destroy  life  ia  unknown.  It  will  probablj 
depend  in  some  d^^ree  on  whether  active  vomiting  and  purging  have  beea 
excited  or  not ;  for  these  symptoms  have  not  beem  present  in  all  caeea.  Doses 
of  from  twenty  grains  to  one  ounce  have  been  taken  without  destroying  lif^ 
although  alarming  aymptoms  of  irritation  have  followed.  In  one  ease,  related 
by  Orfila,  a  man,  eet.  50,  took  forty  grains  of  tartar  «»etic,  and  died  in  about 
four  days.     This  was  the  only  one  out  of  five  eases  of  paiaoning  by  this  sab- 
stance  quoted  by  Orfila  which  proved  €ataL     ^  Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  480.)   Dr. 
Beck  mentions  a  case  in  which  fifteen  graina  of  tartar  emetic  in  solution  kiUed 
a  child  in  a  few  weeks :  vomiting  and  purging  were  amaong  the  symptoma  and 
these  were  foUowed  by  convukbns  and  death.    This  case  proves  that  a  patieot 
is  not  always  saved  by  vomiting  and  pmrg^ng :  die  fatal  effects  on  such  an  occa- 
sion are  probably  due  to  rapid  absoiiptaon.     (See  *•  Medical  Gazette,'  voL  44, 
p.  334.)    Dr.  Pollock  has  recorded  a  ease  in  which  an  aduh  was  killed  in  tea 


hours  by  jiMose  of  one  drachm,  in  spite  of  early  and  violent  voimiing.   (*  Med. 
Craz.*  vol.  45,  p.  801.)     In  two  cases  observed  by  Mr.  Hartley,  whidi  will  be 
presently  described,  ten  grains  killed  each  child  in  a  few  hours.    A  dose  of  fonr 
grains,  however,  has  been  known  to  produce  alarming  symptoms.    Dr.  Lam- 
bert, who  reports  this  case  in  Casper^s  ^  Wochenachnft,*  statea  that  this  doaa 
gave  rise  to  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  purging.    The  patieot 
then  fell  into  stvongoonvukions,  which  lasted  half  an  hour..  He  became  speech- 
less, no  puke  eould  be  peieeived,  the  skin  was  cold,  and  it  waa  auppoeed  tkt 
he  w«a  dead.    Stimulating  frictions  and  poultices  were  employed,  and  he  alofvlj 
recovered  in  about  fourteen  days.    This  poison,  administered  in  small  doaea, 
may  ooeasion  death  by  reason  ol  its  exerting  a  depressing  influence  on  the  actkn 
of  the  heart.    Aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  debilitaited  by  disease,  maj  die 
tmder  these  ctneumstances  from  a  medicinal  dose  or  doses  which  would  prodoee 
no  injtuy  to  strong  and  healthy  adults.    The  efiects,  however,  should  be  cieadj 
traced  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  not  be  owing  to  exhaustion  aaa  rewib  ot 
disease.    In  February  1 853,  a  case  was  referred  to  me  for  examination,  in  wbkk 
it  WHS  supposed  that  two  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  equal  to  about  thru  §rmi 
of  tartar  emetic,  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  who  waa  in  a  diseased  condi* 
tion,  by  its  remote  effects  upon  the  heart.   No  trace  of  poison  was  found  in  the 
stomach  or  tissues;  there  were  no  symptoms  to  indicate  poisoning,  and  under 
these  circumstances  death  could  not  be  reaeonaldy  attributed  to  the  medidoe. 
The  man  died  in  about  twenty  hours,  probably  troia  exhaustion  of  the  rital 
powers  as  a  result  of  disease,  ajid  not  from  the  action  of  this  substance. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Freer,  of  Stourbridge,  a  man,  art.  28,  swallowed 
two  d7*ackm8  of  tartar  emetic  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  and  recovered  from 
its  effects.  An  hour  after  the  poison  had  been  taken  he  was  found  in  the  fol- 
io wing  state: — his  pulse  imperceptible;  tongue  dry  and  red;  countenance  cold 
and  livid,  bathed  with  elammy  perspiration,  and  indicative  of  great  sufTeciag; 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  with  constant 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  museles,  particularly  of  the  abdomen  and  ansa 
The  fingers  were  firmly  contracted,  and  the  muscles  quite  rigid.  He  vomited 
only  once,  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had  swallowed  the  pcnson,  and  after 
this,  he  had  constant  involuntary  aqueous  piu^ng.  An  emetic  of  mustard  and 
salt  was  giren  to  him,  and  this  produced  violent  vomiting  of  bilious  matter. 
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Green  tea,  brandy,  and  deooction  of  oak-bark  were  freely  givai.   The  cramps, 
Tomitiiigs,  and  wateiy  purging  continued  for  six  hours.     The  ^mptoms  then 
became  mitigated,  and  he  graduallj  recovered,  suffering  chieflj  from  profuse 
Bight  perspirations.    (<  Lancet,'  Maj  22, 1847,  p.  535.)    This  case  is  remark- 
able for  the  anomalous  character  of  the  symptoms,  as,  in  the  absence  of  active 
vomiting,  an  emetic  -was  actually  required  to  be  given,  and  also  for  the  re- 
^^erj  of  the  individual  after  so  large  a  dose  of  the  poison.   Id  the '  Assoeiation 
Medical  Journal,'  for  April  1,  1853,  at  p.  281,  will  be  found  reported  a  case 
in  whidi  a  physician  took  half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic  by  mistake  for  Rochelle 
aalta.     Vomiting  did  not  oome  on  for  half  an  hour ;  but  imder  good  medical 
ti'e^^tment,  he  recovered  in  a  few  days.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Couling,  of 
Kigbton,  a  former  pupil,,  for  a  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  which  oc- 
corred  in  his  practice  in  July  1866..    A  veterinary  surgeon  swallowed  by 
Biiatake  for  caibonate  of  soda  about  200  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  powder. 
Me  noticed  a  peculiar  taste.     Vomiting  eame  on.  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  only 
After  tickling  his  throat;     This  continued  vidently.     In  two  hours  there  was 
severe  purging,  with  symptoms  of  collapse.   The  vomited  matters  were  green, 
land  the  evacuations  like  boiled  sago.     There  was  no  appearance  of  blood  in 
either.     In  three  bouas  severe  cramps  came  on,  affecting  all  the  muscles :  he 
Was^  unable  to  move  or  sfeak.   Brandy  and  otherremedics  were  employed,  and 
|m  six  hours,  after  a  warm  perspiration,  he  began  to  reeover.   There  was  sup- 
IjpreaBion  of  urine.   Only  a  small  quantity  was  passed^  and  this  was  of  a  coffee 
jcolour.     For  two  ev  three  days  he  suffered  from  stifihess  inithe  limbs  and  in 
[tiie  muflclee  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  which  occurredlto  Da;  Pollock,  fifty- 
"  ^e  grains  caused  tbe  death  of  an  adiilt  in  sixteen  hours.     In.  one  instance  a 
kli  dose  of  this  substance  caused  death  by  producing  intestinal  htemor- 
^    ( *  Assoc.  Medl  Journal,'  June  1 0, 1 85Sy  p.  5 1 31 )   Mr.  Procter,  of  York, 
lunicated  to  mev  iu  July  1860^  the  cases  of  four  children  to  whom,  by 
ke,  a  mixture  of  sulphirr  and  tartar  emetic  had  been  given.     An  ounce 
sublimed  sulphur  and  one  d^-acEmi  of  tartaremetic  had  been  divided  among 
four.   The  symptoms  presented  the  same  characters  in  each ;  early  vomit* 
igy  which  became  violent  and  incessant,  pam  in  the  bowels,  purging,  great 
it,  cold  clammy  perspiration,  feeble  pulse,  cramps  of  the  limbaanditwdtch- 
of  the  muscles,  with  great  depression.     There  was  no  sense  of  heat  or 
triction  in  the  throat,  and  no  d^culty  of  swallowing;     Under  treatment 
ley  all  recovered. 

Appearances. — The  following  eases^  reported  by  Mr.  Hartley,  show  the  na- 
of  the  appearances  likely  to  be  found  after  death.     Two  children,  a  boy 
five  years,  and  a  girl  aged  three  years,  each  swallowed  a  powder  eontaining 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  mixed  with  a  little  sugar.     It  waa  stated'  that,  in 
renty  minutes  after  taking  the  powders,  they  were  seized  with  violent  vomit- 
g  and  purging,  and  great  prostration  of  strength  followed  by  convulsions 
id  tetanic  spasms ;  there  was  also  great  thirst.  The  boy  died  in  eight  hours, 
id  the  girl  in  twelve  or  thirteen  boors  afters  wallowing  the  dose*  The  bodies 
Vere  inspected  between  four  and  five  days  after  death.     In  that  of  the  boy 
'there  waa  efiusion  of  serum  in  the  right  pleura ;  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
Jung  posteriorly  was  redder  than  natural,  and  the  peritoneum  was  injected 
from  recent  inflammation.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  in- 
flamed, and  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow  viscid  secretion  ;  this  waa  observed 
throughout  the  intestines,  although  the  colour  was  of  a  deeper  yellow  in  the 
large  intestines :  there  was  no  ulceration.    The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach 
was  inflamed.      The  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  was  also  much  in- 
flamed, especially  about  the  larger  curvature  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice: 
but  there  was  no  ulceration.    The  contents  (about  two  otmces  and  a  half  of  a 
bloody  fluid  having  a  slightly  acid  reaction)  were  adherent  to  it ;  and 
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in  one  case  there  ivas  ft  patch  at  Ijniph.    The  tests  xised  did  not  indicsli^ 
the  presence  of  antimony.     With  regard  to  other  appeaiances,  the  tongue 
was  covered  ^with  a  white  fur,  and  appeared  soddeoed;  the  throat  "was  not 
inflamed ;  'the  windpipe  and  gullet  had  a  natural  appearance.  On  opening  Uie 
head  the  ^ura  mater  ^was  found  congested;  the  longitudinal  sinus  contained 
a  coagulum  of  lymph  and  but  little  blood.     The  vessels  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
brain  were  much  injected  with  dark  blood,  the  whole  surface  having  a  de^ 
purple  colour.    Eveiy  portimi  of  the  brain  when  cat,  presented  many  bloody 
^ints.     TheKserebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  also  congested ;  there 
was  noefiusionin  the  ventricles  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.     In  the  body  of 
the  girl  the  morbid  appearances  were  similar :  there  were  in  addition  oax  the 
arms,  legs,  and  neck,  patches  resembling  the  eruption  of  scarlatina.     The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  more  opaque  than  usual ;  and  on  the  mucous  mem-* 
brane  of  the  stomach,  where  the  inflammation  was  greatest,  were  two  or  three 
white  spots,  each  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  which  appeared  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  ulceratiooi.   Q  Lancet,*  April  25,  1846,  p.  460.)   A  girl,  et.  16, 
swallowed  a  dose  of  tartar  emetfc  amountipg  te  ^rom  forty  to  six^  gnins. 
There  was 'severe  vomiting  in  a^quarter  of  an  hous,'4Uid  this  was  soon  followed 
by  purging":  these  symptoms  continued  for  about  three  ^lours.    She  also  €C»n- 
plained  of  pain,  and  a  burning 'sensation  down  the  gullet.     The  vomited.- 
matters  were*  of  a- dark  colour.     On  the  following  morning  she  had  recovered 
from  the  severity  of  the  •symptoms;  but  in  the  afbemeon  there  was  a  relapse. 
She  continually  threw  her  head  back  and  screamed.;  the  skin  was  warm  and 
moist ;  the  pupils  were  dilated ;  and  the  knees  drawn  up.     She  died  in  about 
thirty-six  hoiurs-  tlf ter  taking  the  poison,  and  during  the  six  or  eigbt  hours 
previous  to  her  death  she  was  quite  delirious.      An  inspection  was  made 
thirty-six  hours  after  death.     The  throat  appeared  swollen ;  the  lungs  were 
slightly  congested:;  the  heart  was  healthy,  and  contained  about  six  drachms  of 
fluid  blood.     The  stomach  contained  sixteen  ounces  of  a  thick  bloody  fluid : 
at  the  greater  extremity  the  coats  were  softened,  and  blood  was  efiused  under 
the  mucous  coat  in  several  places.     The  small  intestines  contained  a  similar 
fluid,  with  much  mucus ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  Only 
slight  traces  of  the  poison  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  tke 
usual  tests,  the  greater  part  having  probably  passed  off  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing.    (Mr.  Beale,  in  ^Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1854^)    In  animals  poisoned  by  this 
substance,  Dr.  Pavy  and  I  have  found  general  inflammation  ^of  tlie  lower  half 
of  the  intestines. 

It  has  "been  hitherto  supposed  that  the  cases  in  whidh  •this  poison  has  proved 
fatalTiave  been  few;  but  I  have  elsewhere  reported  thirty-seven,  of  which 
sixteen  *were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  was  in  a  child,  three  garters  of 
a  grain y  and  4n  an  adult,  two  grains ;  >but  in  this  instance  there  were  circum- 
stances *Which  favoured  the  fatal  operation  of  the  poison«  ('  Guy's  Hospital 
Eeports,' Oct.  1857.) 

Chronic  poisoning, — A  good  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  tartar  ^netic, 
given -at  intervals  'in  small  doses  to  healthy  persons,  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Mayefhofer  (*  Heller's  Archiv.'  1846,  pts.5,  3,  4,  p.  100  et  seq.}.  The 
principal  symptoms  are — ^great  nausea,  vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  liquids, 
great  depression,  watery  purging,  followed  often  by  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
small,  contracted,  and  frequent  'pulse,  loss  of  voice  and  muscular  strength, 
coldness  of  the  skin,  with  clammy  perspiration,  and  death  from  complete  ex- 
haustion. Several  cases  have  occiured  in  this  country,  whidi  show  that  tartar 
emetic  has  been  thus  criminally  employed.  In  addition  to  the  cases  of  Anm 
Palmer  and  J.  P.  Cooky  there  are  those  of  Heg,  v.  Jd^HduUen,  Liverpool 
Summer  Assises,  1856;  Beg,  v.  Freeniany  Drogheda  Spriiig  Assizes,  1857; 
and  the  cases  of  the  James  JamUy  at  Liverpool  {Meg^  v«  Wiusloux^  Liverpool 
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Antiimn  Assizes,  I860)*    The  prisoner  Winelow  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  his  mistress,  Ann  James.     It  was  clearly  proved  that  antimony  had  been 
sdmimstered  to  the  deceased,  not  only  by  the  careful  discrimination  of  the 
B^ptoms  made  by  Dr.  Cameron,  but  by  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  the 
unne  daring  life  by  Dr.  Edwards.     The  deceased  was  at  the  time  labouring 
under  malignant  disease  affecting  the  csscum  and  stomach,  but  that  her  deatk 
had  been  accelerated  by  antimony  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  prisoner  waa 
acquitted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  act  of  administration.     The 
poison  had  been  given  at  intervals  in  small  doses,  and  as  deceased  survived 
about  a  fortnight  B^^er  the  last  dose,  it  was  f oimd  only  in  traces  in  the  various 
cvguiB,    The  death  of  this  woman  led  to  the  exhimnation  of  the  bodies  o£ 
three  of  her  i^lativ^  who  had  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her  and  the  pri-^ 
aoner,  and  had  died  suddenly  some  months  previously  under  suspicious  cir^ 
cuoistances.     The  viscera  of  these  bodies  were  examined  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
Dr.  Miller,  and  myself,  and  in  each  case  antimony  was  found  in  small  quan- 
tity, but  still  extensively  diffused  through  the  organs.     There  was  no  reason 
to  doubt,  80  far  as  the  lustory  of  their  cases  could  be  obtained,  that  they  were 
Tictims  to  chronic  poisoning  by  antimony.    This  was  the  only  cause  of  death, 
but  it  was  not  suspected  at  the  time.    (See  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  October 
1867,  and  October  1860 ;  also  J^eg.  v.  Hardnian^  Lancaster  Summer  Assizes, 
1857.) 

Criminal  trials  for  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic  in  the  acute  form  are  rare^ 
It  is  a  poison  which  cannot  easily  be  given  in  a  large  dose  without  producing 
speedily  well  marked  effects ;  and  as  vomiting  is  a  common  symptom,  the  poison 
is  thus  early  ejected  from  the  stomach.     An  extraordinary  trial  for  murder  by 
ftUeged  poisoning  with  this  substance  took  place  at  Annapolis,  U.S.,  in  December 
1871.    Mrs,  £,  Wharton  was  charged  with  poisoning  her  friend   General 
^etchum.   The  trial  lasted  fifty-two  days,  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  scien-' 
tific  evidence  was  brought  forward  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  apparently 
vwiBg  to  the  high  social  position  of  the  parties ;  for  there  is  nothing,  medically 
Bpeaking,  in  the  case  itself  that  might  not  have  been  settled  in  forty-eight  hoursi 
The  General  died  after  a  short  illness,  but  the  symptoms,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bore  no  resemblance  to  those  observed  in  poisoning  with  antimony,  and  but  foe 
the  alleged  discoveiy  of  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  stomach  after 
fleath,  no  suspicion  of  poisoning  would  have  probably  arisen.  The  appearances 
mthe  body  proved  nothing  for  or  against  antimonial  poisoning,  and  some 
physicians  of  experience  deposed  that  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were 
eoDsistent  with  (fisease  affecting  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
tow.    (See 'Guy's  Hospital  Reports*  for  Oct.  1857,  in  which  thirty-seven 
owes  of  poisoning  by  antimony  are  recorded.)  .  On  examining  the  chemical 
eridence,  it  appears  that  the  process  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  was  em- 
ployed, and  a  red-brown  sulphide  resembling  that  of  antimony  in  chemical 
properties  was  obtained ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  as  sulphide  was  only  f  our- 
terths  of  a  grain,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic   Thus  the  chemical  analysis  brought  out  only  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  not 
tmounting  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  quantity  said  to  be  present ;  and  no 
^^»ration  of  antimony  in  the  metallic  state  was  made  to  corroborate  ihB  infer- 
ence drawn  from  the  coloured  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
No  chemical  results  were  produced' in  Court,  although  twenty  grains  would 
hare  allowed  of  the  production  of  metallic  antimony  in  a  tew  minutes  by 
ttJpper,  tin,  zinc,  and  platinum,  or  by  Marshes  process.     The  evidence  that 
Kitimon^  was  really  there  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  twenty  grains  were 
present  m  the  stomach  was  wholly  unproved.     The  chemical  evidence  does 
^therefore  conflict  with  the  pathological  evidence,  for  it  failed  to  show 
^'uh  cleameaB  and  distinctness  the  presence  and  proportion  of  the  poison  said 
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to  have  been  found.  The  jvttj  upoB  tiich  weak  evidenoe  properly  acqxojtted 
the  pruoner  (^  Report  of  Trud  of  Mrs.  B.  G.  Wharton  on  the  Charge  of  Poiaoo* 
ing  General  W.  &  Ketchum/  Dec.  1871,  Jan.  1872  (Baltimoi«  Gaxette;* 
^  American  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1872,  p.  329.) 

Chemical  Analysis.  Tartar  Emetic  as  a  solid. — ^In  the  state  of  povder  itia 
white  and  crystalUne.  It  has  been  ocoaaionally  sold  by  mistake  for  tartaric 
acid  with  soda  powders,  and  sometimes  for  cream  of  tartar. — 1.  It  ia  eaalj 
dissolved  by  water— it  is  taken  up  by  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of 
boiling  water ;  the  solution  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  an  aciid  metallie 
taste ;  it  is  decomposed  by  long  keeping.  It  is  insolnble  in  alcohol.  2.  The 
powder  dropped  into  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  turned  of  a  deep  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  is  thereby  known  from  other  poisonous  metallic  salts.  3.  When 
heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  it  is  charred,  but  does  not  melt  before  charringy 
like  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  metal  is  partially  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
v^etable  acid,  and  the  decomposed  mass  has  a  grejrish-blue  metallic  lustre. 
I  have  not  found  that  a  metallic  sublimate  is  produced  in  this  experiment  by 
the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  4.  When  boiled  in  water  containing  one-atxth  part  ai 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic  copper  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  a 
grey  deposit  of  antimony  takes  place  on  this  metal.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  is 
yiolet-red  if  the  quantity  is  very  small,  but  the  deposit  ia  black  and  pulvero- 
lent  if  very  large.  5.  The  solution  acidulated  with  one  teaoLth  part  of  hydro- 
chloriaacid  gives  in  the  cold  a  black  deposit  of  antimony  on  a  surfaoe  of  pure 
tin.  A  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  may  be  used  in  this  experunent.  A  solution  of 
arsenic  produces  no  deposit  on  tin  under  these  circumstances.  A  better  inethod 
of  distinguishing  antimony  from  arsenic  or  of  detecting  antimony  when  mixed 
with  arsenic,  is  to  employ  the  chloride  of  tin  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
in  equal  parts.  Both  acids  of  arsenic  and  all  their  solid  componnda  are  im- 
mediately precipitated  on  boiling  them  in  this  mixture,  as  brown  metallic 
arsenic.  Pure  tartar  emetic  in  powder  produces  no  change  of  colour  or  pre* 
cipitate,  unless  it  contains  some  traces  of  arsenic,  when  the  liquid  will  beeoraa 
brownish-coloured. 

Tartar  Emetic  in  solution, — 1.  On  slowly  evaporating  a  small  quantity  on 

a  slip  of  glass,  it  will  crystallize  in  tetrahedra  and  in  other  derivativeB  of  the 

F!g.88.  octahedron.     If  obtained  from  a  very  diluted 

solution,  this  crystallization  is  confused,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  arsenic.  2.  Diluted  nitric  aeH 
added  to  the  solution,  throws  down  a  white  pre- 
cipitate (sub-nitrate  of  antimony);  the  oihcar 
two  mineral  acids  act  in  the  same  way ;  butr  as 
they  precipitate  numerous  other  metellic  solu- 
tions, there  axe  objections  to  them  which  do  not 
hold  with  respect  to  nitric  acid.  The  white 
precipitate  thus  formed  possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of  being  ^tsily  and  entirely  dis- 
solved by  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid :  it  is  also 
soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  so  that 
Czystau  of  Tartar  Emetic,  magnifled  if  much  of  the  test  be  added  at  once,  no  pre* 
80  diameters.  cipitate  is  produced.   3.  Ferrocyanide  ofpotas- 

Bium  does  not  precipitate  the  solution,  whereby  tartarized  antimony  is  known 
from  most  other  metallic  poisons.  4.  Stdphide  of  amfnonivmj  or  sulpkurttted 
hydrogen  gas,  produces  in  the  solution  a  reddish  orange-coloured  preajritate, 
dififering  in  colour  from  every  other  metallic  sulphide.  The  dry  preciptate  is 
not  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  is  dissolved  by  strong  hydrochloric  add.  The 
only  test  available  when  the  quantity  of  antimony  present  in  solution  is  smalli 
is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
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:  The  loregoliig  teste,  h  will  be  obeerred,  merely  indicate  tlie  presence  of  oxide 
of  antimony,  but  this  is  in  reality  tbe  poison  which  we  have  to  seek — ^the  cream 
of  tartar  with  which  it  is  oombinjBd  being  njierely  the  vehicle ;  and  in  a  case 
of  poisoning,  this  is  no  more  th.e  object  of  medico-legal  research  than  if  it 
vere  the  vdbicle  for. the  administration  of  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate.  It 
18,  besides,  well  known  that  tartarized  antimony  is  the  only  salt  of  the  ozide 
of  antimony  in  a  soluble  form  which  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in  medicine  or 
chemistry.  Should  it  be  required  to  prove  the  presence  of  cream  of  tartar^ 
this  Buiy  be  done  by  iiltering  the  liquid  from  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  has 
been  entirely  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  On  evaporating  this 
fiquid,  the  cream  of  tartar  may  be  obtained, 

/s  liquids  containing  organic  matter* — Tartar  ^netio  is  precipitated  by 

taanic  acid  in  all  ito  forma,  but  not  raidily  by  albumen  or  mucous  fluids : 

therefore  it  may  be  found  partly  dissolved  in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  pro« 

Tided  no  antidote  has  been  administered.    As  a  trial  test,  if  the  Uquid.  is  much 

eolonred  a  portion  of  it  may,  like  ars^c,  be  submitted  to  dialysis  in  a  tube 

(p.  215) ;  tartar  emetic  may  be  thus  obtained  in  water  in  a  pure  state  for  testing. 

The  organic  liquid  should  be  filtered,  and  then  strongly  acidulated  with  tartaric 

add,    A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  now  passed  into  it,  until 

there  is  no  further  precipitation.  The  sulphide  is  collected,  washed,  amd  dried. 

H  it  is  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  it  will  have  an  orange^ed  or  brown  colour, 

it  will  be  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  when  dried  will  be  dissolved 

\fj  a  small  quantity  of  bcHling  hydrochloric  acid  (forming  chloride  of  antimony) 

with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.   The  boiling  should  be  con* 

tmued  for  several  minutes  or  until  the  liquid  is  colourless.     On  adding  this 

lohition,  if  not  too  acid,  to  water,  a  white  precipitate  of  ozychloride  of  anti-« 

BKmy  (powder  of  Algaroth  or  Algarotti,  Mercurius  Vitm)  &11S  down.     This 

IB  characteristic  of  antimony.  A  portion  of  the  acid  liquid  may  be  introduced 

vith  pure  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  into  a  Marshes  tube  or  apparatus,  like  that 

described  at  p.  265.     'ilie  gas  which  escapes  at  the  jet  produces  a  deep  black 

d^mt  (XI  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  unless 

nlphnr  is  present  it  produces  no  change  on  paper  impr^;nated  with  a  salt  of 

Ind.    When  ignited,  it  buma  with  a  pale  yellowish- white  fiame,  producing 

white  fames  of  teroxide  of  antimony.     Porcelain,  or  glara^  depressed  on  the 

flune,  receives  a  black  deposit  of  reduced  metallic  antimony,  with  greyish^ 

eolonred  layers  of  oxide  at  the  circumference.     There  is  no  metallic  lustre, 

P2ch  as  is  produced  by  arsenic,  under  similar  circumstances,  but  on  examining 

the  reverse  side  of  the  glass,  a  dim  metallic  lustre  will  be  perceptible.     This 

^nait,  unlike  arsenic,  is  not  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.    If 

a  current  of  the  gas  is  heated  to  redness  while  passing  through  the  tube,  a  tin-> 

^htte  ring  of  metallic  antimony  will  be  deposited  close  to  the  heated  spot. 

This  is  much  more  fixed  than  tne  deposit  of  arsenic,  and  cannot,  like  it,  be 

i^eaolved  into  a  white  sublimate  of  octahedral  crystals.     If  the  gas  is  made  to 

pan  through  a  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid, 

it  is  decomposed,  the  antimony  is  peroxidized,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  white, 

inacJuble  residue  on  evaporation.    A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no 

change  of  colour  in  this  deposit ;  but  if  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  are 

•dded,  there  is  a  black  precipitate  of  antimonide  of  silver. 

The  following  method  of  detecting  antimony,  when  dissolved  in  any  organic 
liquid,  is  based  upon  the  principle  by  which  copper  and  other  metals  may  be 
detected  under  similar  circumstances  (p.  805).  Acidulate  a  portion  of  the 
*Qspected  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  place  it  in  a  shallow  platinum  cap- 
sule. Touch  the  platinum,  through  the  acid  liquid,  with  a  piece  of  pure  zinc- 
foil.  Hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  wherever  the  metals  come  in  contact,  metal! io 
luitiinonj,  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder^  is  deposited  on  the  surfiu^  of  the 
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|)latini2iii*  The  liqfcdd  shcrald  be  poured  off,  and  tlie  capenle  thorcftiglilj  'WuEed 
with  distilled  water*  This  majr  be  effected  without  difiturbing  the  deposit.  A 
small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  pom^  on  the  black  deposit,  speedily 
dissolves  it  (if  antimony)  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  evaporation,  an  orange-' 
red  sulphide  of  antimony  remains.  This  may  be  dissolved  by  a  few  drope  of 
atrong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  the  acid  liquid  to  water,  hydiated  oxy-* 
chloride  of  antimony  is  precipitated.  By  this  process  antimony  in  $mail  qtian- 
tity  may  be  detected  in  any  liquid  containing  oi^ganic  matter.  In  place  of  saP 
phide  of  ammonium^  strong  nitric  acid  may  be  employed  to  oxidize  the 
deposit  and  the  dry  residue  treated  as  described  below. 

In  the  tissues. — The  antimony  may  be  in  so  small  a  quantity,  as  it  is ' 
in  the  orgaiis,  that  neither  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  nor  the  galvanic 
will  yield  any  satisfactory  results.  The  liver  or  other  organ  should  be  finelj 
cut  up  and  boiled  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  Gve  partri 
of  water.  After  some  time,  the  liquid  may  be  tested  by  introducing  into  it  a 
slip  of  polished  oopper^-foil  free  from  antimony*  If  antimony  is  present  in 
small  quantity,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  reddish  or  violet>coloured  deposit  cm 
its  sarisuce :  if  in  large  quantity,  the  deposit  will  be  grey  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  sometimes  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder.  These  deposits  do  not  yield  oc-^ 
tahedral  crystals  like  those  obtained  from  arsenic.  A  slip  of  ptu«  tin-foil  may 
be  suspended  in  the  cold,  in  another  portion  of  the  acid  liquid,  diluted  so  tfat^ 
the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  only  one- tenth  part  by  measure.  Either  imme- 
diately, or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  if  antimony  is  present,  the  tin  is 
covered  with  a  black  deposit  of  metallic  antimony.  As  arsenic  is  not  deposited 
on  pure  tin  under  similar  circumstances,  this  furnishes  a  ready  method  of  de* 
tecting  the  admixture  of  antimony  with  arsenic.  These  may  be  regarded  M 
trial  tests.  For  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  antimony,  when  in  mere 
traces,  we  may  resort  to  the  following  process,  by  which  antimony  may  be 
completely  separated  from  organic  substances.  Coil  a  portion  of  pure  zinC'^ 
foil  round  a  portion  of  clean  platinum-foil,  and  introduce  the  two  metals  into 
the  hydrochloric-acid  decoction  of  the  tissues,  just  sufficiently  diluted  to  pre* 
vent  too  violent  an  action  on  the  zinc  (See  fig.  28,  p.  285.)  Warm  tlie 
organic  liquid,  and  suspend  the  coils  in  it.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  antimony  present,  the  platinum  will  be  coated  with  an  adhering 
black  powder  of  metallic  antimony.  Wash  the  platinum-foil,  and  digest  it  in 
strong  nitric  acid;  So  soon  as  the  black  deposit  of  antimony  is  dissolved  from 
its  surface,  the  platinum  may  be  removed.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  acid  liquid  to  dryness.  The  residue,  redissolved  in  hjdro^ 
chloric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  will  yield  an  orange-red  sulphide  of  antimony.  This  black  deposit  of 
antimony  is  also  readily  dissolved  from  platinum'>f oil  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
yielding  on  evaporation  an  orange- red  sulphide  of  antimony ;  it  is  soluble  in 
nitric,  but  not  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  kept  for  a  few  days  in  contact  with 
water  and  air,  the  black  metallic  deposit  is  sometimes  converted  into  whit« 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  entirely  disappears.  Antimony  in  the  metallic  state 
is  so  easily  procured  from  a  small  quantity  of  material,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  processes,  that  on  no  acootmt  should  this  be  omitted.  The 
procuring  of  the  metal  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  procuring  of  the  sul-* 
phide,  as  the  metal  can  be  easily  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphide  in  a  pun 
form,  and  obtained  entirely  free  from  organic  matter.  A  reliance  on  a  anaU 
quantity  of  a  coloured  precipitate  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone,  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory  as  chemical  evidence. 

A  medical  jurist  must  remember  that  the  discoveiy  of  tartar  emetic  in  the 
contents  of  a  stomach  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  its  having  been  taken  or  ad- 
ministered as  a  poison ;  since  it  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  medicine,  and  oftat 
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liken  as  such  bjr  peraons  of  their  own  ikHsord*  We  could  only  sdsp^t  that  it 
existed  as  a  poison  or  had  caused  death,  when  the  quantity  present  was  large^ 
and  there  were  corresponding,  appearances  of  irritation  in  the  Stomach  and- 
bovels.  The  presence  of  any  quantity,  if  not  lawfully  administered  as  ^  medi'-* 
erne,  is  always  a  -sospicious  fact  and  demands  explanation*  In  two  cases  of 
criminal  administration  in  small  doses,  the  quantity  found  in  each  body  did 
Bot  exceed  three  grains.  The  mere  discovery  of  it  in  a  medicinal  mixture 
cannot  of  itself  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  poison. 

The  detection  c^  antimony  in  the  tissues  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
it  has  been  criainally  administered  ot  has  caused  death ;  but  its  presence  should 
be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as  antimony  may  have  b^n  imlawfuUy  adminis-* 
teraL  In  several  <xuies  of  suspected  death  from  poison^- deposits  on  copper, 
evidently  of  an4uituaonial  nature,  have  been  obtained  from;  the  liver  or  tissues^ 
On  mquiry  it  has  been  found  that  antimonial  medicine  had  been  taken  shortly- 
befcre  deaths  Conversely,  when  no  antimony  is  found,  or  the  metal  is.  present 
is  the  tissues  in  minute^quantity,  it  is  still  consistent  with  medical  experience 
mi  observation  that  the  person  may  have  died  from  antimony.  The  caise  of 
Mn.  Feien,  of  Yeovil  (July  1860),  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
hxt  This  lady  had  symptoms  during  her  illness  which  wero  referred  by  her. 
nedicd  attenduita  ^  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  antimony,  .Antimony  was 
liMmd  in  the  urune  both  by  them  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Herapath :  but  afber  death' 
{ie*  in  about  -mne-  ias/ts)  no  antimony  Was  found  in  the  taesikes  or  any  part  of* 
tiie  body.  Upon  this  fact  and  the  evidence  ci  coexisting  disease,  it  was  alleged 
tbt  she  had  died  from  disease  and  not  from  poison.  The^  jury  returned  a 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  her  death  had  been  acceleirated  by  irritant  poison*; 
(*Med.  Times  and  Gazette,*  Aug.  25,  1860,  p.  1 90 f  Sept.  15,  p.  271;  and 
8^  29,  p.  317.)  Assuming  the  results  of  this  analysis  of  the  urine  during 
life  to  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  question  that  antimony  was  administered  to 
kr ;  and  the  statement  of  the  acceleration  of-  death  is  rendered  probable.  The 
OK  is  important  in  this  respect ;  it  shows  that  antimony  may  be  found  in  an 
tvidiation  and  that  death  may  bie  accelerated  by  it ;  but  although  the  person 
maj  die  within  nine  days,  none  may  be  detected  in  the  body. 

Chloride  or  Butter  of  Antimony. — St/mptoms  and  Appearances, — A  boy, 
>t  12,  swallowed  by  mistake  for  ginger-beer  four  or  five  drachms  of  a  wq" 
1b^  of  butter  of'  ahtimony.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  seized  with  vomiting, 
ivhich  continued  at  intervals  for  two  hours*  There  was  faintness,  with  general' 
^'ttknesB,  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  Kemedial  means  were  adopted, 
ttd  the  next  day  the  chief  symptoms  were  heat  and  uneasiness  in  the  mouth 
^  throat,  with  pain  in  swallowing.  There  were  numerous  abrasions  on  the 
uncous  membrane  of  the  moUth  and  throaty  and  there  was  slight  fever,  from 
^hich  the  boy  quite  recovered  in  about  eight  «days.  Another  case  of  recovery 
bxn  a  dose  of  an  ounce  is  re(ported  in  the  *  Lancet,'  Feb.  26,  1848,  p.  230.  I 
■n  indebted  for  thefoUowiqg  case  to  Mr.  Mann.  An  army  surgeon  swallowed, 
fa*  the  purpose  of  suicide,  £rom  tW(5  to  three  ounces  by  nieasure  of  chloride  of 
ttitimony.  About  an  heur  afterwards  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Mann.  There  was 
n^  prostration  of  strength,  with  coldness  of  skin,  and  incessant  attempts  to 
^ttnit.  The  most  excruciating  griping  pains  were  felt  in  the  abdomen ;  and 
^tsre  was  a  frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but  nothing  was  passed.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  reaction  took  place,  the  pain  subsided,  and  the  pulse 
fose  to  120.  There  was  now  a  stro(ng  disposition  to  sleep,  so  that  he  appeared 
is  if  kbouring  under  the  effects  of  a  narcotic  poison.  In  this  state  he  con* 
tbaed  until  he  died,  ten  hours  and  a  half  after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison. 
Chi  inspection  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  downwards 
ko^  jejunum^  presented  a  black  appearance,  as  if  the  parts  had  been  charred* 
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In  general,  there  was  no  mucous-  membrRue  remaining,  eitiier  on  ihB 
or  elsewhere;  only  a  ilooculent  substance,  which  could  be  easily  aopapad  oS 
with  the  back  of  the  scalpel,  leading  the  submucous  tissue  and  die  pcntxniaal 
coat.  All  these  parts  were  so  soft  that  they  were  easily  torn  by  tbe  fingsik 
Mr.  Eyans,  of  Northampton,  has  given  me  in  detail  a  ease  which  occurred  to 
him  in  May  1868.  A  man  swallowed  three  or  four  omnees  of  bronzing  licpiid, 
which  proved  to  be  a  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony.  He  vomitBd  violeDtly, 
but  continued  his  work  for  -an  hour ;  the  vomited  matters  were  of  a  yeUowiali- 
green  colour.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  no  purging.  He  was  mt 
seen  by  a  medical  man.  He  had  passed  a  sle^less  night,  and  complained  nuack 
<^  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  died  in  about  eighteen  hoora. 
On  in^>ectioa  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  much  ocnroded. 
Near  the  intestinal  end  there  were  numerous  put^-like  mnwitofl  In  paita  it 
was  of  a  vividly  red  colour,  and  in  other  parts  blackened.  There  was  no  per-' 
foration.  The  duodenum  presented  simiUur  appearances.  There  was  no  mark 
of  corrosion  on  the  lips,  or  in  the  lower  psrt  of  the  gullet.  The  u|^ier  part 
of  this  tubs,  the  i&wces  and  mouth,  could  not  be  examined.  Antimony  was 
found  in  the  putty-like  masses  of  membrane  as  well  as  in  the  contente  ai  dm 
stomach  and  the  Uquid  swallowed. 

AmdffM, — 1.  If  any  portion  (^  the  chloride  is  left  in  the  vessel,  it  maj  be 
tested  by  adding  a  few  drops  to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  when  the  whitisih- 
yellow  oxychloride  of  antimony  will  be  precipitated :  the  supernatant  liquid 
will  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  o£  silver.  % 
The  precipitated  white  oxyehloride  is  dissolved  by  a  soludon  of  tartaric  moA, 
Z*  Phis  acid  solution  is  precipitated  of  an  orange-red  colour  by  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

In  the  tis8iu8,^^AxLj  antimonial  oomponnd  may  be  dissolved  out  of  tlie  coals 
of  the  stomach  or  other  structures,  by  boiling  them  in  tartaric  or  hydrodilDrie 
acid.  The  hydrochloric  solution  when  cold  may  be  diluted  with  nine  parts  \rf 
measure  of  water,  and  a  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  suspended  in  the  liquid.  A  black 
deposit  on  the  tin,  after  sufficient  contact,  indicates  the  presence  of  antimany. 
The  metal  may  be  also  separated  by  platinupi  and  zinc,  according  to  the  method 
described  at  p.  313,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Preparations  of  Zinc 

White  Vitriol.  SnlphaJte  of  Zinr.  Sffmpt<ms  amd  AppMrances, — ^Tha 
symptoms  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  pain  in  the  abdo* 
men  and  violent  vomiting,  coming  on  almost  immediately,  followed  by  aenrers 
pulling.  After  death  the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  (bund  infjamfd. 
The  sulphate  appears  to  act  as  a  pure  irritant;  it  has  no  corrosive  propeartiea. 
This  salt  may  cause  death  indirectly  as  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  vioknft 
vomiting,  when  an  ordinaiy  dose  has  been  ^ven  to  a  person  already 
by  disease.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  16,  1853,  p.  78.)  A  case  is 
ported  by  Dr.  Ogle,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  sulphate  destroyed 
by  its  slow  or  chronic  effects.  (*  Lancet,'  Aug.  27,  1859,  p.  210.)  ^Ndther 
the  sulphate  nor  the  oxide  of  zinc  can  be  regarded  as  powerful  iriitanta*  al* 
though  they  are  usually  described  as  poisons.  MM.  Tardieu  and  Rousbia 
have  published  a  case  of  criminal  poisoning  by  sulphate  of  zinc  admiiuHtered 
in  soup.  A  woman,  a*t  60,  died  in  three  days  under  the  usual  symptoma  of 
irritant  poisoning  (gastro-enteritis).  Zinc  was  detected  in  the  coats  of  tha 
stomach  and  intestines,  as  well  as  in  the  i^leen  and  liver  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  J871, 
2, 34 1 .)  In  one  case  a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixty-seven  gnuna  (*  Lancet^* 
May  17, 1856).  In  another,  which  occurred  in  May,  1872,  communicated  to  wB 
by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Downing,  a  paan,  mt,  20,  recovered  in  a  few  days  after 
teking  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  There  was  early 
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.Tonutmgflnd  purging  of !»  most  violent  kind,  with  great  proafetatioil  of  strength* 
Thegreater  part  of  this  large  doae  was  no  doubt  thus  carried  out  of  the  body. 

hi  cases  of  epilepoj,  the  late  Dr.  Babiitgton  gave  sulphate  of  zinc  in  doses 
of  two  Bcmples,  three  times  a  day,  having  first  commenced  with  small  doses. 
Ho  ill  effects  followed,  and  none  of  the  .usual  symptoms  of  irritatiotk  were  ob*" 
Krred.  lliis  may  have  been  owing  to  a  tolerance  of  the  medicine.  With 
zespect  to  the  oxtc/e  o/zmc.  Dr.  Marcet  states  that  he  has  prescribed  it  in  large 
mioses  without  injury  to  health.  One  patient,  an  epileptic,  took  as  much  as 
me  pound  in  seven  months,  the  largest  quantity  tideen  in  one  day  being  seventy 
inuDB.  Although  he  did  not  suffer  from  the  remedy,  the  disease  was  not  cureo. 
('Lancet,'  March  1,  1862,  p.  224.) 

Anali/M, — The  pure  sulphate  is  seen  in  white  prismatic  crystals,  closely 
laembling  in  appearance  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  oxalic  acid ;  from  oxalic 
seid  it  is  distinguished  by  remaining  fixed  when  heated  on  platinum-foil ;  from 
tbe  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  tests  applied  to  its  solution.  It  is  readily  dis^ 
folred  by  water,  this  fluid  taking  up  about  one- third  of  its  weight  at  common 
tanperetures.  Tests  for  the  s(ykUi<m, — The  solution  has  a  slightly  acid  re- 
sctkm.  The  following  tests  may  be  used  iar  the  detection  of  oxide  of  zinc* 
1.  Awmwnia  gives  a  white  precipitate,  very  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkalL 
i.  CarlHmate  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  luge  excess  of  the 
test.  3.  Ferrocyamde  ofpoiassUmL,  a  white  precipitate.  4.  Svtplnhretted  hyd* 
fogtn  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  milky-white  precipftate,  provided  the  solu-^ 
tion  is  pure  and  neutral,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  solution  is  veiy  acid,  sulphuretted 
ijfdragen  produces  no  effect  whatever.  5.  Zinc  may  be  separated  in  the  me* 
laUic  state  by  placing  in  the  solution  a  slip  of  magnesium. 

In  Organic  liquids, — If  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  and  the  solution 
iinot  too  acid,  we  may  pass  into  it  a  current  oS.  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; 
ths  presence  of  zmc  is  immediately  indicated  by  a  milky-white  froth  and 
^scipitate ;  the  sulphide  may  be  collected  and  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with 
ijikochloiic  acid.  The  solution  may  be  then  tested  for  zinc.  This  compound 
Onng  frequently  employed  as  an  emetic,  may  be  innocently  present  in  an  organic 
Itquid,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Sulphate  of  adnc  is  occasionally  a 
btudulent  addition  to  bread.    (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschriffc,'  1870,  1,  323.) 

•  Chlokidx  of  2^a— The  chloride  of  zinc  is  sold  to  the  public  as  a  disin-^ 
^Ktant,  under  the  name  of  '  Sir  W.  'Burnett's  Fluid.'  This  is  a  highly  con- 
ttntrsted  solution  of  the  pure^  or  sometimes  impure,  chloride  of  the  metal ;  it 
MB  been  taken  by  accident  in  several  cases,  and  in  one  instance  was  supposed 
io  bave  been  criminally  administered  as  a  poison.  Eight  deaths  from  chloride 
^dnc  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  four  years  (1863—7). 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Stratton,  about  two  ounces  of  a  solu  • 
lion  containing  only  twelve  grains  of  the  chloride  were  swallowed.  The  patient 
aunediately  felt  pain  and  nausea ;  vomiting  followed,  and  she  recovered,  but 
nffered  from  some  indisposition  for  three  weeks.  In  a  second  case,  a  wine- 
S^Msful,  equivalent  to  at  least  200  grains  of  solid  chloride,  was  swallowed* 
IlMman  instantly  experienced  a  burning  pain  in  tlie  gullet,  burning  and  grip- 
■ig  pain  in  the  stomach,  great  nausea,  and  coldness.  Vomiting  came  on  in  two 
■miutes;  the  legs  were  drawn  up  to  the  body;  there  was  cold  perspiration, 
vith  other  signs  of  collapse.  The  man  perfectly  recovered  in  sixteen  days. 
0^  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  Oct.  1848,  p.  335 ;  and  '  British  American 
Momal,'  Dec.  1848,  p.  201.)  Other  cases  show  that  the  concentrated  liquid 
M  a  strong  corrosive  action,  destroying  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
^let,  and  stomach.  There  has  been  frothing  of  the  mouth,  with  general  livid- 
^j  and  coldness  of  the  skin.  In  a  case  in  which  only  a  mouthful  of  the 
fluid  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  experienced  giddiness  and  loss  of  sighti 
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.with  immediate  btumi^ig  heat  in  the  stomach  r  yomidng  and  purging'  canie  on^ 
3Xkd  the  iormer  symptcHn  continued  for  a  week.  There  was  so  mudi  incitaln- 
lity  of  the  stomach  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  that  the  patient  became  gretttlj 
reduced.  Among  the  early  symptoms  was  loss  of  Toice,  which  did  not  iiims 
•for  ^ve  weeks.  (*Med.  Times/  Oct.  11,  1851,  p.  382;  and  Nor.  8,  1851, 
p.  497.)  Dr.  R.'ilassall  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  wete 
strongly  marked,  and  were  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Three  ounces  of  '  Burnett's 
Fluid  ^  were  swallowed.  There  was  immediately  a  sense  of  constriction,  in  the 
throat,  wkh  a  hot  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.  There  was  no  pain  in 
.the  mouth,  and  there  was  no  appearance  o£  corrosion  in  this  cavity  or  on  the 
lips.  There  was  incessant  vomiting,  the  vomited  matters  consisting  of  thick 
mucus  streaked  with  blood ;  and  some  portions  of  mucous  membrane  vrere  dis- 
charged. There  was  no  purging  until  the  third  day,  when  the  dischai^es 
from  the  bowels  h%d  a  coffee-ground  appearance.  After  the  lapse  of  a  £ort> 
night,  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  set  in,  indicated  by  a  complete  perversion 
of  taste  and  smell.  'The  patient  recovered  in  about  three  months;  (^  Lanc^* 
Aug.  20,  1858,  p.  159.)  A  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Markham  proved  fatal 
in  about  ten  weeks  afW  the  poison  had  been  swallowed.  The  patioit,  a  woman, 
«t.  46,  took  half  a  wine-glassful  of  ^  Burnett's  Fluid,*  equal  to  about  100  g^rains 
of  chloride  of  zinc.  Immediately  after  taking  it,  she  suffered  from  vomitiDg 
and  pain  in  the  stomach.  She  drank  freely  of  water :  -the  vomituig  ceaaed 
in  a  few  days,  and  she*  appeared  to  have  recovered.  In  about  three  wedks  the 
vomiting  returned  :  it  was  incessant,  and  with  this  there  was  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach. She  sank  exhausted,  evidently  from  the  secondary  efiecta  o£  the 
poison.    ('Medical  Times  and  Gazette,*  June  11,  1859,  p.  5S&.) 

Appearances  after  death, — In  the  case  of  an  in&nt,  aged  fifteen  months,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  moatli  and 
throat  was  white  and  opaque.  The  stomach  waahard  and  leather  j,  contain- 
ing a  liquid  like  curds  and  whey.  Its  inner  surface  was  corrugated,  opaqoei 
and  tinged  of  a  dark  leathern  hue.  The  lungs  and  kidneys  were  congeeted* 
The  fluid  of  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  chloride  of  zinc.  ('  Med.  TimeB^' 
July  13,  1850,  p.  47.)  These  &cts  show  that  the  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  is  both  a  corrosive  <snd  an  irritant  poison,  exerting  also  ooca^ 
sionally  an  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  at 
Ouy^s  Hospital,  in  1856,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  exeessively  tliickaied, 
and  had  a  leathery  consistency.  In  another  case,  the  stomach  is  deacribed  as 
being  shrivelled  up  and  tdcerated.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.  'Jan.  1867,  p.  420.)  In  Dr. 
Markham's  case,  the  stomach  was  so  constricted  at  the  intestinal  end  by  a  cica- 
trix, that  it  would  only  admit  a  crow-quill.  The  pyloric  opening  was  involved 
in  this  cicatrix,  which  was  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  There  was  no 
other  sign  of  disease  in  the  body.  This  case  proves  that  death  may  oocur 
from  the  poison  even  after  apparent  recovery.  The  chloride  of  zinc  majT 
destroy  life  either  by  producing  stricture  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus,  or  by  its 
chemical  action  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  leading  to  a  loss  of 
power  of  digestion,  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  In  1863  several  deatlis  were 
reported  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  ^  Bumett^s  Fluid  *  having  been 
mistaken  for  medicine.  In  one  of  these  a  lady  swallowed  a  wine-glassful  in 
place  of  fluid  magnesia.  She  suffered  severely,  and  died  from  the  secondary 
consequences  of  the  poison,  after  six  weeks.  In  another,  a  girl,  Kt,  17,  swal- 
lowed half  a  wine-glassful  of  the  fluid,  and  died  from  the  effects  in  leas  than 
two  hours.  The  symptoms  here  were  copious  vomiting  of  frothy  mucus  with 
shreds  of  membrane,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  which  were  drawn  up  to  tke 


domen.  (Other  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were  somewhai 
similar,  will  be  foxmd  reported  in  the  ^Lancet,*  1864,  1,  35;  and  Scfst.  % 
.1864,  p.  267.) 
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'  Analysis. — ^The  chlorine  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  o£  ailveif — ^tke  zinc  by 
die  tests  above  described.  (See  Sulphate.)  If  a  portion  of  the  solution  di- 
luted k  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  the  platinum  touched  with  magne- 
sium, the  zinc  is  immediately  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.         ,, . 

Zinc  can  be  detected  in  the  tissues  only  by  incineration  and  o^  examination 
of  the  ash.  The  chloride  is,  however,  sometimes  used  for  the  preseryatjjon  of 
the  dead  body.     This  might  account  for  its  occasional  presencer 

Preparations  of  Tm, 

The  only  preparations  of  this  metal  which  require  to  be  noticed  as  poison^ 
•re  the  Chlorides,  or  Muriates^  a  mixture  of  which  is  extensively  used  in  the 
trta,  under  the  name  of  Dyer^s  Spirit.  The  salts  may  exist  in  the  form  of 
whitish-yellow  crystals ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  met  with  in  a  strongly 
to'd  solution  in  water.  They  are  irritant  poisons ;  but  so  seldom  used  as  such, 
that  only  one  death  occurred  from  them  in  England  and  Wales  during  a  period 
of  two  years. 

PREPiMiAtioNS  OP  Silver, 

NitrtUe  of  Silver,  Lunar  Caustic,  Lapis  /n/«ma/r>.— This  substance,  which 
II  commonly  met  with  in  small  sticks  of  a  white  or  dark-grey  colour,  is 
leadily  soluble  in  distilled  water ;  in  common  water  it  forms  a  milky  solution. 
It  acta  as  a  powerful  corrosive,  destroying  all  the  organic  tissues  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  There  are  at  least  two  cases  on  record  in  which  it  has 
proved  &tal  in  the  human  subject :  one  of  these  occurred  in  1837-8,  but 
the  particulars  are  unk^pwn.  The  symptoms  come  on  immediately,  and  the 
whitish-flaky  matter  vomited  is  rendered  dark  by  exposure  to  light.  Dark- 
cdoured  spots  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  skin  will  also  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  poison.  In  September  1861,  fi  woman,  set.  51,  died  in  three  days  from 
the  effects  of  taking  a  six-ounce  mixture  containing  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
ftlver  (lunar  caustic)  given  in  divided  doses.  She  vomited  a  brownish-yellow 
ihiid  before  death.  The  s,tomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.  It  is 
itated  that  silver  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  A 
well-marked  case  of  poisoning  with  this  substance  occurred  to  Mi:,  Scatter- 
good.  A  portion  of  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  dropped  down  the  throat  of  a  child 
iged  fifteen  months.  In  spite  of  tr^tment,  the  child  died  in  six  hours,  in 
Tiolent  convulsions.  ('  British  Med,  Jour,'  May  1871,  and  ^  Amer.  Jour.  Med, 
8d;  July  1871,  p.  287.) 

Preparations  of  Gold. 

Perchloride. — This  is  the  only  preparation  of  gold  which  requires  notice. 
It  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  acting  locally  like  the  nitrate  of  silver.  No- 
thing is  known  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  man ;  but,  in  administering  it  to 
animals,  Orfila  found  that  it  caused  extensive  inflammation,  and  even  ulcera- 
tion, of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  ('  Toxicologic,'  vol.  2,  p.  80.) 
The  metal  is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  tissues,  but  its  poisonous  action 
Appears  to  be  wholly  independent  of  absorption. 

Preparations  of  Iron. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  Copperas.  Green  Vitriol. — This  compound  has  been  seve- 
tal  times  administered  with  malicious  intention.  Onq  death  from  it  took  place 
in  1837-8,  and  another  of  recent  date  (1869)  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
trial  in  France.  A  man  was  convicted  of  having  killed  his  wife  and  his  son 
by  administering  to  them  sulphate  of  iron  in  cofiee.  (Bouchardat,  *  Ann.  de 
A^peutique,'  1872,  p.  146.)  It  is  not,  however,  an  active  preparation ;  for 
f  girl  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  it  recovered,  although  she  suffered  for  Bom« 
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haan  from  yk^ent  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging.     (<Chnflti«on  on  PoisoBB,* 
p.  506.)   Green  vitriol  or  copperas  is  sometimes  given  as  an  abortive.    A  sua^ 
picious  ease  is  reported,  in  which  a  woman  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  but 
enjoying  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  at  midnight  with  vomiting  and 
purging  and  died  in  about  fourteen  hours.   The  body,  which  had  been  boned, 
was  disinterred,  and  iit>n  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  viscera.    The  83rmp- 
toms  are  not  always  at  this  vi<^ent  kind.   In  a  case  which  oocurr^  to  M.  ChMH 
valHer,  a  man  gave  a  large  dose  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  his  wife.     Theate  was 
neither  colic  nor  vomiting.  *  The  Woman  lost  her  appetite,  but  ultimately  re- 
covered.    In  another  ease  reported  by  the  same  audiority,  a  woman  waa  tried 
and  convicted  of  poisoning  her  husband  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  scientific  witnesses  at  the 
trial  respecting  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  metallic  lalt,  and  the  dose  m 
which  it  would  be  likely  to  operate  injuriously,  the  Court  and  jury  recom-* 
mended  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  carried  into  execution.  (^  Ann* 
d'Hyg.'  1851,  1,  155;  'Med.  Gazette,*  1850,  45,  640.)     The  reader  will  find 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  the  body, 
by  the  late  M.  Orfila,  in  the  same  journal,  1851,  2,  337.     At  the  Notting- 
ham Autumn  Assizes,  1859,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Jti/ejr  was  indicted  to 
administering  copperas  to  two  children.    She  put  the  substance  into  grueL    H 
gave  to  the  gruel  a  greenish  colour  and  a  peculiar  taste,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery.   It  caused  sickness,  but  no  other  serious  symptoms.    Aa  there  watf  no 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  murder,  and  it  was  then  not  unlawful  to  administer 
poison  with  any  other  intent,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.     This  salt  has  beed 
Inuch  used  for  criminal  purposes  in  France.  (See  ^Medical  Ghoette,'  vbl.  47, 
p.  307;  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  1,  180,  416;  and  1851,  1,  155;   2,  387.) 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  sheep.  It  had  been  mixed  wiUr 
the  pulp  of  beet-root  for  cattle-food.  (/  Med.  Times  and  Grazette,'  1863, 1,  511.) 
•    Muriate  of  Iron,    Tincture  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. — ^This  ia  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  in  rectified  spirit :  it  is  of  a  red-brown  ooloin',  and 
is  much  used  in  medicine.    It  is  sometimes  made  with  wood-spirit  or  methy- 
lated spirit,  which  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  odour.     Dr.  Christison  relates  an  in-« 
Stance  in  which  a  man  by  mistake  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  liquid : 
the  symptoms  were  somewhat  like  those  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid.     Me 
at  first  rallied,  but  died  in  about  five  weeks.   The  stomach  was  found  partudlf 
infiamed  and  thickened  towards  the  intestinal  end.     A  case  was  reported  to 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  in  November  1842,  in  v^ch  a  girl,  at.  15, 
five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron  in  four  doses  in  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  abor- 
tion.    Great  irritation  of  the  whole  urinary  system  followed ;  but  this  waa 
speedily  removed,  and  she  recovered.    In  another  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Aymot, 
a  healthy  married  woman  swallowed,  by  mistake  for  an  aperient  draught,  omt 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron.    She  immediately  ejected 
a  portion,  and  violent  retching  came  on,  which  continued  for  some  time.  There 
was  great  swelling  of  the  glottis,  with  cough,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  a  prick- 
ing sensation  along  the  course  of  the  gullet  and  stomach ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon a  quantity  of  dark  liquid  blood  was  vomited.    The  motions  were  black, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  action  of  sulphur  upon  the  metal.     In  about  a  month 
the  patient  was  perfectly  restored  to  health.     (*  Provincial  Journal,*  April  7 
and  21,  1847,  p.  180.)    Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  has  been 
reported  by  Sir  James  Murray.     The  patient,  set.  72,  swallowed  by  mistake 
three  ounces  of  the  tincture  in  a  concentrated  state.    The  tongue  soon  became 
swollen ;  a  ropy  mucus  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nose ;  there  was  croupj 
respiration^  with  a  sense  of  impending  sufibcation*    The  pulse  was  feeble^  tlie 
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dun  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  face  swollen  and  livid.  A  castor-oil  mixture 
bfvuglit  away  inky  eyacuationSy  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered.  (^  Dub. 
lied.  Press,'  Feb.  21, 1849.)  From  the  occurrence  of  these  cases  of  recovery, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  this  is  not  a  noxious  compound.  The 
brgenesB  of  the  dose  has  commonly  led  to  early  vomiting,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid.  Besides,  it  varies  much  in  strength,  and 
onleas  this  is  defined  in  any  givoi  case,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an  inference  of 
the  actual  quantity  taken. 

Comparatively  small  doses  may  seriously  afiect  pregnant  females,  and  among 
&e  criminal  uses  to  which  this  preparation  is  put  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
procuring  abortion.  At  the  Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  186S  (Beg.  v.  Bumble),  a 
droggist  was  convicted  of  having  supplied  this  noxious  liquid  to  a  woman  with 
the  intent  to  procure  her  miscarriage.  He  directed  her  to  take  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribed  for  her  eight  pills  a  day, 
mah.  containing  half  a  grain  of  powdered  cantharides.  Although  the  woman 
had  taken  only  two  doses  of  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  she  suffered 
from  severe  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  with  violent  pain  in  the  re>' 
gio&  of  the  stomach  and  bladder :  there  was  constant  vomiting  of  a  greenish* 
eoloored  matter,  and  great  pain  in  passing  her  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine 
tecreted  was  small,  and  contained  much  blood.  These  symptoms  were  in  great 
ftft  due  to  the  cantharides^  The  proper  dose  of  the  iron-tincture  is  from  ten 
to  fortjT  miniTng-  Here  it  had  been  greatly  exceeded,  without  any  lawful  ex- 
CQie  on  the  part  of  the  prescriber.  A  case  of  recovery  from  an  ounce  of  this 
tincture  is  quoted  in  the  ^  Pharmaceutical  Journal  ^  (April  1869,  p.  605).  A 
^omaD,  ast.  30,  swallowed  this  quantity.  She  suffered  from  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, the  motions  being  black.  Emetics  were  given^  and  dbe  recovered  in  five 
kura.    (*  Lancet/  January  2,  1869,  p.  9.) 

The  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  uterine  diseases ;  but 
Ik  is  a  most  powerful  local  irritant,  and  in  one  instance  caused  death  by  in- 
indng  peritonitis.  The  symptoms  were  rigors,  severe  vomiting,  and  abdo- 
lunal  pain.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  was  stained  of  a  deep  black, 
M  iron  was  readily  detected  in  its  substance.  (^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  April 
tt70,p.566.) 

Chemical  Amlysia, — The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  of 
drer  and  nitric  acid,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  inunediately  indicated  by 
^precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  on  adding  a  solution  of  Ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
tntn.    The  quantity  present  may  be  determined  by  evaporation. 

Preparations  of  Bismuth. 

^Aihmtmfe  of  Bittmuth,    Pearl- White.     Magistery  of  Bismuth. — ^This  sub- 
in  a  dose  of  two  drachms,  caused  the  death  of  an  adult  in  nine  days, 
was  a  strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  burning  pain  in  the  throat, 
▼omiting  and  purging,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  spasms  of  the  arms 
legs.    On  inspection,  the  throat,  windpipe,  and  gullet  were  found  in- 
and  there  was  inflammatory  redness  in  the  stomach  and  throughout 
intestinal  canal.     ('  Sobemheim/  p.  335.)     In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
"I,  a  man  took  by  mistake  six  drachms  of  the  subnitrate  in  divided  do^es 
[three  days.     He  suffered  from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  abdomen   and 
t,  but  finally  recovered.    (*  Outlines,'  p.  115.)    These  cases  are  sufficient 
>ve  that  a  substance  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  may  exert  a  ^ 
rerfolly  poisonous  action.     The  oxide  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  owing  to 
Feet  washing,  are  frequently  contaminated  with  arsenic  in  the  form  of 
ic  acid. 

16  B)rmptoms  produced  by  large  doses  have  closely  resembled  those  caused 
uienic,  and  as  the  medicinal  subnitrate  genen^ly  contains  arsesnic,  the 
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Bjmptoms  may  have  been  on  some  occasions  due  to  this  impurity.  I  found 
arsenic  in  comparatively  large  proportion,  in  samples  obtained  from  three  re- 
spectable retail  druggists.  Only  two  specimens  out  of  five  were  found  free  from 
this  poison.  The  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  subnitrat«  in  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  slightly  diluted,  and  introducing  it  into  Marsh's  apparatus. 
The  arsenical  fiame  is  apparent  on  combustion,  and  the  usual  deposits  may  be 
obtained  on  glass  and  porcelain,  llie  products  of  combustion  may  be  collected 
and  tested  by  the  processes  described  at  p.  265.  This  impurity  in  the  sab- 
nitrate  may  modify  a  conclusion  respecting  the  presence  of  traces  of  arsenic 
in  a  body  when  bismuth  has  been  administered  medicinally.  (See  '  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Oct.  1858.) 

Analtfsia^ — The  subnitrate  is  a  whitish  chalky-looking  uncrystalline  powder 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  precipitated 
white  by  dilution  with  water :  the  white  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  tartaric 
acid,  and  is  blackened  by  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  A  solution  of  the  substance  in  nitric  acid  gives  no  precipitate 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparations  of  Chrokium* 

Bichromate  of  Potash, — ^Well-observed  instances  of  poisoning  by  this  com* 
pound,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  are  rare ;  and  therefore  the 
details  of  the  folloMring  case,  communicated  to  the  *■  Medical  Gazette'  (vol.  33, 
p.  734)  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Leeds,  are  of  practical  interest.  A  man,  et.  64, 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  twelve  hours-  after  he  had  gone  to  rest :  he  bad 
been  heard  to  snore  loudly  during  the  night,  but  this  had  occasioned  no  alann 
to  his  relatives.  When  discovered  he  was  lying  on  his  left  side,  his  lower 
limbs  being  a  little  drawn  up  to  his  body :  hb  countenance  was  pale,  plaod, 
and  composed ;  eyes  and  mouth  closed ;  pupils  dilated ;  no  discharge  fixon  any 
of  the  outlets  of  the  body ;  no  maxks  of  vomiting  or  purging,  nor  any  stain 
upon  his  hands  or  person,  or  upcm  the  bed-linen  or  fmmiture.  The  surface 
was  moderately  warm.  Some  dye-stuff,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  was 
found  in  his  pocket.  On  inspection,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  woe 
healthy  and  natural ;  there  was  neither  congestion  nor  efiusion  in  any  part. 
The  thoracic  viscera  were  equally  healthy,  as  wdl  as  those  of  the  abdomen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  which  contained  several  hydatids.  A  pint  of  a 
turbid  inky-looking  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomacL  The  mucous  membraaa 
was  red  and  vascular,  particularly  at  the  union  of  the  greater  end  with  ibm 
Fig.  84.  gullet :  this  was  ascribed  to  the  known  intem- 

perate habits  of  the  deceased.  In  tiie  abeex&oe 
of  any  obvious  cause  for  death,  poison  was  saa- 
pected ;  and  on  analyzing  the  contents  of  thm 
stomach  they  were  foimd  to  contain  bichromate' 
of  potash.  The  dye-powder  taken  from  thB 
man^s  pocket  consisted  of  this  salt  mixed  witk 
cream  of  tartar  and  sand.  It  is  remarkable  thmX 
in  this  case  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  pur^g* 
ing.  The  salt  does  not  appear  to  have  operated 
so  much  by  its  irritant  properties,  as  by  its  in* 
direct  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  This,  hcww 
ever,  is  by  no  means  an  imusual  occurrenoe^ 
^'^M'SSSSSTiSl^iI^^id^S  «^en  with  irriteits  &x  more  powerful  thu  tlw 

orang«-red  ooiotir.  bichromate  of  potash.     A  case  has  been 

municated  to  me  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Kirkstall,  in  which  a  boy  recovered 
the  effects  of  a  dose  of  this  salt,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  four  months, 
first  symptoms  were  pain|  vomiting,  dilated  and  fixed  pupils,  cramps  in 
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legs,  and  insensibilitjr.  His  recovery  was  due  to  earlj  amd  active  treatment. 
(A  report  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct.  1850, 
p.  216.)  Another  case  in  which,  owing  to  timely  and  proper  treatment,  a 
nuiD,  «L  37,  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  salt,  has  been  communicated 
tome  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Andrews  (July  1859).  It  seems  that  with  suicidal  intent 
the  man  swallowed  about  two  ounces  (^  the  bichromate  in  solution,  mixed 
with  pearkah.  In  about  two  hours  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Andrews  and  he  was 
^en  apparently  in  a  dying  state.  He  was  suffering  chiefly  from  severe  cramps, 
the  papihs  were  dilated,  the  ptdse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there  was 
Tomiting  and  purging  of  greenish-coloured  evacuations^  The  stomach -pimip 
WM  used,  and  olive-oil  and  diluents  were  given.  In  about  nine  hours  the 
logent  symptoms  abated,  and  the  man  complained  only  of  great  pain  in  the 
dbouLders  and  1^.  There  was  no  gastric  irritation  nor  tenderness  of  the 
•bdomen.  He  was  discharged  cured  at  the  end  of  a  week.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Schrader,  a  woman,  set.  24,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  salt 
tiken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  The  symptoms  were  those  of 
an  irritant — severe  pain,  vomiting  and  purging.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrif  t,' 
1866,2,113.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bichromate  of*  potash  is  an  active  poison.  Mr. 
West  has  published  a  case  from  which  it  appears  that  a  medical  man,  who  had 
i  BttdTertently  tasted  a  solution  of  it,  suffered  from  severe  symptoms  resembling 
:  tiwse  of  Asiatic  cholera.  (^Provincial  Journal,'  Dec.  24,  1851,  p.  700.)  Mr. 
I  Wood^  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  furnished  me  with  the  particulars 
I  flf  a  case  in  which  two  drachms  of  this  substance  destroyed  the  life  of  a  woman 
I  ia/ottr  hours.  In  the  first  two  hours  she  suffered  from  violent  vomiting  and 
I  FDRmg;  the  vomited  matters  being  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  admitted  she 
"W  in  a  dying  state,  pulseless,  imconscious,  and  breathing  slowly  with  great 
;  •ffist.  The  akin  was  cold ;  the  lower  lip  swollen  and  purple,  and  the  tongue 
i  nroUen.  The  chief  appearances  were,  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood ; 
;  Ibe  maoons  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  in  great  part  destroyed,  of  a  dark 
|wvwn  colour  approaching  to  purple;  the  duodenum  at  its  upper  part  of  a 
iorid  red  colour,  and  at  its  lower  part  much  corrugated,  as  well  as  the  upper 
;*^  of  the  jejunum. 

This  salt,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  or  in  a  saturated  solution,  has  a  local 
fcitant  action  on  the  skin  and  on  parts  from  which  the  skin  has  been  removed. 
(Bee  'Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1864, 1,  85.)  It  produces  what  are  called  *  chronic  sores,' 
•ffecting  chiefly  the  hands  and  exposed  parts  of  the  face.  Chromic  acid  is  a 
fowerful  corrosive  poison,  destroying  all  organic  textures.  (Dr.  Dougall, 
•Pharm.  Jour.'  Jan.  1872,  p.  568.) 

Anatysig, — The  bichromate  may  be  recognized  by  its  orange-red  colour,  as 
iwU  aa  by  the  intense  yellow  colour  which  it  gives  to  water  when  dissolved. 
w  solution  gives  a  deep  red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  mlver,  a  pale  yellow  with 
nnte  of  baryta^  and  a  bright  yellow  with  a  salt  of  lead. 

Preparations  op  Thallium. 

The  salts  of  this  metal  are,  according  to  M.  Paulet,  highly  poisonous,  al- 
■OQgh  this  does  not  appear  either  from  his  own  statement  of  t^eir  effects  or 
bom  the  experiments  of  M.  Lamy*  M.  Paulet  found  that  a  dose  of  fifteen 
■id  a  half  grains  of  carbonate  of  thallium  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours.  The 
IBimal  suffered  from  disturbance  of  breathing,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and 
imeral  trembling  of  the  limbs  ;  it  appeared  to  die  asphyxiated.  The  salts 
i  this  metal  have  been  found  to  operate  through  the  skin  and  cellular  mem- 
nne,  therefore  by  absorption. 

Lamy  diflsolved  seventy-five  grains  of  the  sulphate  iu  milk,  and  he  found 
bit  this  quantity  sufiiced  to  destroy  two  hens,  six  ducks,  two  puppies,  and  a 

t2 
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middle-sized  bitch.  The  prominent  symptoms  in  the  dogs  were  oppression  of 
breathing,  salivation,  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  the  body  being  drawn  up, 
with  trembling  and  convulsions  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  paralysis.  Yomit- 
ing  and  purging  are  not  described  among  the  symptoms.  Two  of  the  puppies 
did  not  die  until  four  days  after  they  had  taken  the  poison.  On  opening  the 
bodies  of  the  animals,  Lamy  states  that  there  was  no  mark  of  inflammation  or 
other  striking  post-mortem  appearance.  In  one  experiment  he  found  that  a 
puppy  died  in  forty  hours  from  a  dose  of  one  grain  and  a  half  of  the  sulphate 
of  thallium  (*  Chem.  News,'  Sept.  12  and  19,  1863). 

The  salts  are  soluble,  colourless,  and  nearly  tasteless,  and  therefore  may  be 
easily  administered. 

These  statements  of  MM.  Lamy  and  Paulet  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  discoverer  of  the  metal.  Dr.  Crookes.  Although  much  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fiimes,  the  metallic  vapour  produced  no  particular  effects  upon 
him.  He  also  swallowed  a  grain  or  two  of  the  salts  without  injury.  These 
have  a  local  action  on  the  hair  and  skin,  staining  the  former,  and  rendenng 
the  latter  yellow  and  homy.     (*  Qiem.  News,'  Oct.  8,  1863,  p.  161.) 

Analysis, — According  to  these  experimentalists,  the  best  and  most  certain 
method  of  detecting  thallium  or  its  oxide  or  salts,  if  used  as  poisons,  is  to  dij 
and  bum  the  viscera,  when,  by  the  aid  of  spectrum -analysis,  the  green  band 
indicative*  of  thallium  will  manifest  itself  in  the  spectrum  from  the  smalleat 
quantity  of  the  metal ,  in  spite  of  admixture  with  other  bodies. 

The  history  of  thallium  as  a  poison  is  at  present  very  incomplete.  The 
above  facts  dp  not  show  that  it  is  an  energetic  substauce. 
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CHAPTER   24. 

VEGETABLE   IRRITANTS — ALOES — COLOCYNTH  —  GAMBOGE JALAP — SCAMMOKT— 

SAVIN — CAPSICUM — CROTON  OIL  —  CASTOR  SEEDS — PHYSIC  NUT — COLCHICUM-* 
HELLEBORE — YELLOW  JASMINE  (gELSEMIUM  SEMPERVIRENS) — OIL  OF  TUEPKS- 
TINE — CAMPHINE — OIL   OF   TAR— CREASOTE — CARBOLIC  ACID. 

General  Remarks. — The  poisonous  substances  of  an  irritant  nature  which 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  very  numerous  as  a  class ;  but  it  will  here 
be  necessary  to  notice  only  those  which  have  either  caused  death,  or  faavegii 
rise  to  accidental  poi^ning. 

» 

Aloes.     Colocynth.     Gamboge.    Jalap.     Scammony. 

These  different  substances,  which  are  used  in  small  doses  as  medicines^ 
liable,  when  taken  frequently  or  in  large  quantities,  to  excite  vomiting,  poxg'* 
ing,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation.  Colocynth  has  occasioned  death  m 
several  instances :  in  one  case  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  colocynth 
destroyed  life ;  and  one  drachm  of  gamboge,  a  medicine  much  us^  by 
has  proved  fatal  to  man.  (Traill's  '  Outlines,^  p.  150.)  Aloes  and  colocynth 
mixed,  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  a  certain  quack  medicine  sold  under  the  naai*  j 
of  Morison*8  Pills.  These  have  proved  &tal  in  many  instances  Irom  the  er«  i 
haustion  produced  by  excessive  purging,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  thesB '] 
pills  taken  in  frequently-repeated  doses.  Our  knowledge  of  the  aymptoma  aoA  1 
appearances  produced  by  these  irritants  is,  indeed,  chiefly  derived  trcaaa.  lfc«  :l 
cases  which  have  proved  fatal  under  this  pernicious  treatment.    In  the  sei 
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teenth  Tolmne  of  the  *  Medical  Gazette^  will  be  found  four  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   The  most  prominent  s3rmptom  is  excessive  purging,  with  the  discharge 
of  large  quantities  of  mucus ;  the  individual  becomes  exhausted,  and  slowly 
fiidu.  In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels.    In  1836,  a  man  was  convicted  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  a  parson  by  the  administration  of  these  piUs;  in  this  instance  the  death  of 
the  deceased  was  clearly  due  to  the  medicine,  and  on  inspection  the  stomach 
was  found  inflamed  and  ulcerated ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intes- 
tines was  inflamed  and  softened,  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  effused 
Ijmph  upon  it.     An  ingenious  attempt  was  made  in  the  defence  to  draw  from 
the  medical  witness  a  statement  that  the  good  effects  of  some  medicines  in- 
TMiably  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.     This  was,  however, 
Tery  properly  denied.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  Holloway's  Pills,  although 
these  are  of  a  more  innocent  description.     The  principal  ingredient  in  them 
ffi  aloes.   In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  drastic  purgatives  may 
cause  serious  symptoms,  or  even  death,  when  administered  to  infants,  or  to 
persons  debilitated  by  age  or  diseas^;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  dose 
ahould  be  very  large  in  order  that  fatal  effects  should  follow.     The  question 
here  will  be,  whether  the  medicine  caused  death,  or  whether  it  simply  accele- 
nUed  it :  although,  in  a  legal  view,  that  which  accelerates,  causes. 

HiERAPiCRA  [^Holy  bitter)  is  a  popular  aloetic  compound,  and  one  death  is 
recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  it  in  1837-8r     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  criminal  abortion.  A 
man  was  tried  and  convicted  of  this  offence  at  the  Aylesbury  Lent  Assizes, 
1857  (Reg,  v.  Wliite\  and  the  noxious  properties  of  this  compound  then  be- 
came a  subject  of  inquiry.     The  dose^  and  the  condition  of  the  woman  to 
I  whom  it  is  Itdministered,  will  of  course  affect  the  answer  to  this  question.  At 
I  the  trial  above  mentioned,  it  was  probably  considered  to  be  a  noxious  substance 
i  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.     The  fact  that,  imder  the  name  of  Pulvis 
Aloes  cum  Canelld,  it  was  formerly  admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
cannot  justify  the  mischievous  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.     Hierapici'a  is  a 
aiuff-coloured  powder,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.     It  consists  of  four  parts, 
by  weight,  of  aloes,  and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  powdered  Canella  bark.  The 
proper  medicinal  dose  was  formerly  fbced  at  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.     Its 
iDJurious  effects  on  pregnant  females  are  chiefiy  due  to  the  aloes.  This  specially 
affects  the  rectum,  and  by  contiguity,  under  violent  irritation  or  pifirging,  may 
affect  the  uterus.     From  the  taste  and  colour  which  it  imparts  to*  liquids,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  taken  by  a  female  imknowingly. 

Death  has  been  caused  by  aloes  taken  in  nitrie  acid ;  but  in  this^  cane  the 
mineral  acid  was  most  probably  the  destructive  agent.  A  singular'  case  oc- 
curred in  Germany  a  few  years  since,  wherein  a  medico-legal  question  was 
niaed  respecting  the  poisonous  properties  of  Aloes.  A  woman,  aet.  4By  not 
labouring  under  any  apparent  disease,  swallowed  two  drachmsof  powdered  aloes 
in  coffee.  Violent  purging  supervened,  and  she  died  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, twelve  hours  after  having  taken  the  medicine.  On  inspection  the  stomach 
vas  found  partially,  and  the  small  intestines  extensively,  infiamed.  There  were 
Ho  other  particular  appearances  to  accoimt  for  death,  and  this  was  referred  to 
the  effect  of  the  aloes. 

Savin.     (Juniperus  Sabina.) 

This  is  a  well-knowi^  plants  the  leaves  of  which  contain  an  irritant  poison 
in  the  form  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil  of  a  remarkable  odour.  They  exert  an 
irritant  action,  both  in  the  state  of  infusion  and  powder.  They  yield  by  dis- 
tillation a  light  yellow  oil,  on  which  the  irritant  properties  of  the  plant  depend. 
The  powd^  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  in  a  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty 
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grains.  Savin  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poison  for  the  specific  purpose  of  de- 
stroying life ;  but  this  is  occasionally  an  indirect  result  of  its  use  as  a  popu- 
lar means  of  procuring  abortion.  In  this  manner  it  appears  to  have  prored 
fatal  in  one  case  in  1837-8.  From  the  little  that  is  Imown  of  its  effects,  it 
acts  by  producing  yiolent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  stranguiy. 
After  death,  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  the  kidneys,  have  beeo 
p{^  30  found  either  much  inflamed  or  congested.    It 

has  no  action  as  an  abortive,  except,  like  otlier 
irritants,  by  causing  a  violent  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem, under  which  the  uterus  may  expel  its  con- 
tents. Such  a  result  can  never  be  obtained 
without  placing  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  a  woman; 
apd  when  abortion  follows,  she  generally  falls  t 
victim.  On  the  other  hand,  a  female  may  be 
killed  by  the  poison  without  abortion  ensuing. 
In  May  1845,  I  met  with  a  case  in  whicb  death 
had  been  caused  by  savin-powder — abortion 
having  first  taken  place.  Eight  ounces  of  green 
liquid  were  found  in  the  stomach,  wIucIl,  with 
Tips  of  the  leaves  of  Sayin,  maKnitieii  the  gullet  and  the  small  intestines,  was  highly 
80  diametera.  inflamed.     The  poison  was  easily  identified  by 

placing  some  of  the  minute  portions  of  the  leaves  found  in  the  stomach,  wadet 
a  microscope.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  86,  p.  646.)  The  oil  of  savin  is  also  power- 
fully irritant.     For  an  accoimt  of  this,  see  *  Criminal  Abortion.' 

Cayenne  Pepper.     Capsicum. 

A  trial  for  manslaughter,  which  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
{Beg,  V.  Stevens,  May  1864),  renders  it  neceesary  to  notice  a  substance  much 
better  known  as  a  condiment  than  as  a  vegetable  irritant  poison.  In  this  case 
a  medical  botanist  was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased, 
a  boy,  fet.  15,  by  administering  to  him  dangerous  medicines.  The  boy  was 
suffering  from  diseased  hip-joint,  and,  after  taking  the  medicines  pfrescribed 
by  the  prisoner,  he  died.  Dr.  Letheby  examined  the  stomach,  and  found  in  it 
patches  of  inflammatory  redness,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  an  irritant. 
He  could  detect  no  poison,  but  simply  bilious  matter  mixed  with  cayenne 
pepper.  The  mixture  prescribed  by  the  prisoner  contained  this  pepper,  which 
the  witness  considered  to  be  injurious  to  a  person  in  the  condition  of  deceased. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  the  connexion  of  the  death  of  deceased  with  his 
act,  being  probably  considered  by  the  jury  as  not  proved. 

In  small  quantities,  this  is  a  well-known  stimulant  and  a  useful  condiment 
and  medicine.  It  has  a  hot,  fiery  taste,  which  lasts  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  in  lai^e  doses  produces  heat*  in  the  throat,  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  gullet  and  stc^iacb. 
Locally  applied,  it  causes  redness  and  even  blistering  of  the  skin  (Wibmer^ 
'  ArzeneimiLtel,'  art.  Capsicum).  There  is  no  instance  recorded  of  its  having 
proved  fatal.  It  owes  its  irritant  properties  to  an  acrid  resin  {capstctn),  ol 
which  it  contains  4  per  cent.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  powder  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  medicinal  dose. 

Guinea  Pepper,  known  as  Grains  of  Paradise,  is  popularly  considered  to  be 
highly  noxious ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  this  view.  This  kind  o£ 
pepper  is  properly  r^arded  as  an  aromatic  condiment. 

Croton  Oil.    (Croton  Tiglium.) 

This  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium.  The  seeds^ 
which  are  sometimes  called  Purging  nuts,  resemble  castor  seeds  in  size  and 
shape.     The  seeds  have  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour,  and  are  marked  by 
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loDgitndmBl  lines.  They  hare  no  smelL  Their  taste  is  at  first  mild  and  olea- 
ginous, aftenrards  acrid  and  burning.  When  heated  they  evolve  an  acrid 
Tapoor.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  drastic  purgative,  producing^  in  a  large 
I  do0e,  severe  purging,  collapse,  and  death.  A  case  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1839^ 
in  wliich  a  man  swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  croton  oil. 
In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  sur&ce  was  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse 
imperceptible,  breathing  difficult,  and  the  extre-  fik.  86. 

mities  and  face  were  as  blue  as  in  the  collapsed 
stage  of  cholera.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  purging 
set  in ;  the  stools  were  passed  involuntarily,  and 
the  abdomen  was  very  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
The  patient  complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  ^**^  ^'  ^^^"^  "^"^  ntur.!  «i«. 
course  of  the  gullet.  He  died  in  four  hoiu«  after  swallowing  the  poison. 
There  was  no  marked  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  For 
another  fatal  case,  see  'Pharm.  Journal,'  Feb.  1868,  p.  379.  In  June  1850, 
1  was  consulted  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  this  liquid  had  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  horse.  In  this  instance  sixty  drops 
had  been  sold,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  linseed  oil. 

In  man,  a  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  pure  oil  might  give 
rise  to  excessive  purging,  and  cause  death  by  exhaustion.  The  cases  recorded 
of  its  &tal  operation  are  few,  and  do  not  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  ^om 
observed  facts.     According  to  Landsberg   (Christison's   '  Dispensatory,'   p. 
382),  thirty  drops  of  the  oil  have  killed  a  dog ;  and  Sir  R.  Christison  stated 
that  he  has  known  four  grains  of  the  oil  to  produce  an  alarming  degree  of 
purging.     It  is  frequently  mixed  with  castor  oil  and  other  substances,  and 
the  presence  of  these  must  of  course  influence  the  dose  required  to  act  fatally* 
In  the  *  Medical  Gazette  *  there  is  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  embrocation  containing  croton  oil,  with  other  drugs. 
A  teaspoonful  was  incautiously  given  to  her :  she  immediately  complained  of 
a  hot  burning  sensation  in  her  throat.     She  was  an  aged  person,  and  died  in 
convulsions  in  three  days.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  41.)     A  girl,  set.  19,  took 
by  mistake  a  teaspoonful  of  a  liniment  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  croton  and 
olive  oil.     In  about  half  an  hour  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Brydon,  and  she  then 
complained  of  an  intense  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  gullet ;  but  there 
was  no  pain  in  the  stomach.     Her  pulse  was  84.     Vomiting  came  on  in  a 
severe  form,  and  this  was  promoted  by  a  zinc  emetic  and  warm  water.    After 
tiie  vomiting  had  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  complained  of  a 
Kvere  pain  in  the  stomach.     Purging  was  not  a  prominent  symptom.     In  a 
day  or  two  she  recovered.     (*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  Aug.  1861.)     In 
another  case  a  little  girl  six  years  old  took  by  mistake  about  fifty-five  drops  of 
croton  oil.    There  was  vomiting,  with  some  purging  and  f everishness  for  three 
or  four  days,  but  the  patient  recovered.  (*  Lancet,'  1870, 1,  553.)  In  these  casea 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  oil  may  have  been  adulterated.     In  one  case  re- 
ported, a  child,  flBt.  thirteen  months,  died  in  six  hours  from  a  small  dose  given 
by  mistake.     The  croton  oil  was  mixed  with  soap  liniment,  and  the  quantity 
taken  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  three  minims  of  the  oil.  (*  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1870,  2,  466.) 

M.  Chevallier  reports  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  oil.  In  one  a  druggist 
swallowed  by  mistskke  for  cod  liver  oil  half  an  ounce  of  croton  oil.  He  felt  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  soon  followed  by  vomiting  and 
copious  purging,  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  He  did  not  recover  until  afler 
a  fortnight.  La  the  other  case,  quoted  from  Devergie,  a  man,  set.  25,  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  oil.  The  most  violent  purging 
with  collapse  took  place,  and  the  patient  died  in  four  hours.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1871,  1,  409.) 
A  case  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  {Beg,  y.  Maesey  and 
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Ferrand)y  in  wHch  tbe  prisonen  were  charged  with  haiang  caused  the  death 
of  a  man  by  placing  in  food,  of  which  he  and  others  had  partaken,  two  drachms 
of  powdered  jalap,  and  from  two  to  six  drops  of  croton  oil.  Several  perBonSi 
including  the  deceased,  suiTered  from  vomiting  and  purging ;  but  thej  reco- 
vered, and  the  deceased  himself  so  £&r  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go  iJx>ut  ai 
usual.  He  was  subsequently  attacked  with  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  from  which  he  died.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  as  the  medical 
evidence  at  the  trial  &iled  to  make  out  the  connexion  of  this  subsequent  ill* 
ness  with  the  jalap  and  croton  oil  which  had  been  put  into  the  food. 

Physic  Nut  ( Jatropha  Cuecas). 

The  Jatropha  Curcas  is  a  West-Indian  plant  which  produces  seeds  contain- 
ing an  acrid  oU,  having  some  of  the  properties  of  croton  oil.  Four  seeds  act 
as  a  violent  cathartic,  and  severe  vomiting  and  purging  have  been  produced 
by  a  few  grains  of  the  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil  from  the 
bruised  seeds.  The  oil  operates  powerfully  in  a  dose  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
drops.  It  produces  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  followed  by  infianmiation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  In  August  1858, 139  children  in  Dul^lin  sufiered  from  the  efiecta 
of  these  seeds  (*  Medical  Times  and  Gszette,'  Aug.  1858) ;  and  in  June  1864, 
a  nymber  of  boys  at  Birmingham  suffered  severely  from  eating  some  of  these 
nuts  which  they  had  found  in  a  drug-store,  but  they  all  recovered.  M.  Che- 
vallier  refers  to  a  case  in  which  thirty-three  persons  were  poisoned  by  eating 
these  seeds.  The  Sf/mptoms  from  which  they  suffered  were  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  general  depression.  Twenty  were  so  ill  that  they  were  placed  in  the  bedi 
of  an  hospital ;  the  remaining  thirteen  soon  recovered.  The  albumen  of  this 
seed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  castor,  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  resembling  that  of 
jthe  almond.     (*  Annales  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  408.) 

The  Jatropha  urenSj  also  a  West-Indian  plant,  is  said  to  produtre  serious 
effects  upon  those  who  touch  its  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs 
like  those  of  the  nettle.  One  of  these  plants  was  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds 
sent  from  Trinidad.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Kew  Museum,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  effects  of  contact.  The  wrist  of  a  person  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  hairs.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  swelling  of  the 
lips,  redness  of  the  face,  faintness,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  such  a 
degree  of  collapse,  that  for  some  minutes  the  sufferer  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
He  then  rallied ;  there  was  sickness,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  man  recovered. 
In  another  case  the  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part  touched  lasted  for  some  days, 
and  an  itching  sensation  continued  for  a  longer  period.  (*  Pharm.  Jour."  April 
17, 1872,  p.  863.)  Assuming  this  account  of  the  symptoms  to  be  correct,  the 
poison  connected  with  the  hairs  not  only  has  a  local  action,  but  it  is  veij 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  produces  effects  resembling  those  of  serpent  poison. 

Castor  Seeds  (Ricinus  Communis). 

Of  castor  oil  itself  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  not  commonly  known  Uiat 
the  seeds  from  which  this  oU  is  extracted,  contain  in  the  embryo  an  active 
poison,  and  that  a  few  of  them  are  sufficient  to  produce  serious  symptoms. 
Thus  three  or  four  seeds  may  act  powerfully  on  an  adult.  Eight  may  give 
rise  to  serious  symptoms,  and  a  larger  number  may  destroy  life. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — The  symptoms  which  mark  this  form  of 
poisoning  are  the  absence  of  a  disagreeable  taste  or  sense  of  heat  in  the  month 
and  throat  at  the  time  of  eating  the  seeds.  Soon  after  the  pulp  has  been 
swallowed,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  copious  and  pamful  vomiting, 
with  bloody  purging,  thirst,  and  convulsions,  terminated  by  death.  (Boa- 
chardat,  *  Ann.  de  Th^rapeutique,'  1872,  p.  103.)  A  girl,  set.  18,  the  sister  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  at  the  time  attending  my  lectures  at  Gr^^s  Hoqatal,  ate 
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about  twenty  castor -oil  seeds ;  one  of  her  sisters  ate  four  or  five,  and  another 

two.    This  was  on  a  Wednesday  evening.     In  the  night  they  were  all  taken 

ill.    Abont  five  hours  after  the  seeds  were  eaten,  the  deceased  felt  faint  and 

aick ;  romiting  and  purging  came  on,  and  continued  through  the  night.     On 

the  following  morning  she  appeared  like  one  afiected  with  malignant  cholera. 

The  skin  was  cold  and  dark-coloured,  the  features  contracted,  and  the  breath 

cold;  the  pulse  was  small  and  wiry ;  there  was  restlessness,  thirst,  pain  in  the 

sbdomen,  and  she  lay  in  a  sort  of  drowsy,  half-conscious  state.     Whatever 

liquid  was  taken  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  matters  passed  by  stool 

ooDflisted  chiefly  of  a  serous  fluid  with  blood.     She  died  in  five  days  without 

tallying ;  the  two  other  sisters  recovered.     On  inspection,  a  large  portion  of 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  abraded  and  softened  in  the 

oourae  of  the  great  curvature.     A  similar  case,  in  which  three  seeds  destroyed 

the  life  of  a  m^n  in  forty-six  hours,  is  reported  in  the  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 

May  25,  1861,  p.  555.     There  was  general  redness  of  the  stomach,  and  the 

abraded  portion  presented  the  appearance  of  a  granulating  surface  of  a  pale 

rose-colour ;  it  was  covered  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  slimy  mucus.    The 

snail  intestines  were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  surface  of  them  was  abraded. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  sisters  who  recovered,  bear  out  the  statement  of 

Sir  R.  Christiflon,  that  two  or  three  of  the  seeds  will  operate  as  a  violent 

cathartic.     Other  cases,  including  one  which  proved  fatal,  are  recorded  by  M. 

Chevallier  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  400.     A  woman  swallowed  a 

quantity  of  the  seeds  bruised,  in  place  of  castor  oil.   She  was  soon  seized  with 

Tiolent  vomiting  and  bloody  stools,  which  continued  imtil  her  death  on  the 

fifth  day  after  taking  the  seeds.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 

bowels  was  of  a  dark  colour,  much  ecchymosed,  and  presented  patches  of 

anall  extravasations  of  blood. 

An  officer  took  as  a  purgative  seventeen  seeds.     In  three  hoiurs  there  was 
▼iolcnt  purging,  followed  by  vomiting  and  severe  cramps,  the  patient  passing 
mto  a  condition  resembling  the  collapse  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  vomiting  was 
Dot  stopped  until  after  twenty-one  hours,  and  recovery  then  took  place.  There 
was  suppression  of  urine  for  forty-eight  hours  (Wiggers*  and  Husemann's 
*  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  538).     The  cake  left  after  the  pressure  of  the  oil  is 
poisonous  to  rats  as  well  as  human  beings  (Chevallier).     When  the  seeds  are 
twailowed  whole,  they  may  fail  to  produce  the  severe  symptoms  above  described. 
Mr.  Little  reports  two  cases  of  children  aged  respectively  six  and  three  years, 
in  which  recovery  took  place,  although  the  seeds  had  been  masticated.     The 
children  when  brought  to  the  hospital  were  suflering  from  extreme  collapse, 
consequent  on  vomiting  and  purging,  the  body  pale  and  perspiring,  pulse  130. 
The  night  before  admission  the  children  had  eaten  some  castor-oil  seeds.   They 
•offered  severely  through  the  night.     The  stools  were  frequent  and  watery. 
The  substance  thrown  &om  the  stomach  was  pulpy ;  there  pj^  3^ 

vas  pain  in  the  abdomen,  great  thirst,  .and  the  tongue  was 
ftttred  and  dry.  There  were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  Under 
treatment,  they  both  recovered  in  two  days.  (*  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz;  1870,  1,  581.)  ^^^  ^^ 

Analysis. — Castor  seeds  could  only  be  identified  in  the  ^^^k  ^Sm 
contents  of  the  stomach  provided  a  portion  of  the  outer  coat  ^^B  mjjjjm 
could  be  obtiuned.     These  seeds  are  remarkable  for  their  ^^ 

peculiarly  variegated  surface.  Externally  they  are  of  a  pale  size! 

grey,  but  marbled  with  yellowish  brown  spots  and  stripes. 

Meaix)w- Saffron  (Colchicum). 

Meadow  saffiron  (Colchicum  Autumn  ale)  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid— 
Colckicina — the  e19ects  of  which  on  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  Veratrioy 
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the  alkaloid  existing  in  White  Hellebore.    The  most  noxions  parts  of  the  plant 

are  the  bulbs  (or  roots)  and  seeds,  but  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  also  an  irn« 

tant  action.     Three  deaths  from  colchicum  are  reported  to  have  oocurred  in 

four  years  (1868-7).     The  seeds  of  colchicum  are  of  a  brown  colour,  varjing 

Fig.  88.         from  pale  to  dark.     They  are  without  smeU,  but  have  a  bitter 

^  acrid  taste.     In  size  and  colour  they  somewhat  resemble  grains 

%  9^^  of  paradise,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  them.     Their  shape 

#      %^       and  size  are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

^  Symptoms  and  Appearances. — In  November  1839,  a  gentle^ 

Colchicum  seeds,  man  swallowed  by  mistake  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  wine  of 
natnrai  sue.  colchicum.  He  was  immediately  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen  :  other  symptoms  of  irritation  came  on,  and  he  died  in  seven  hours. 
No  -examination  of  the  body  was  made  I  In  another  instance,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  the  wine  was  taken,  death  occurred  in  thirty-nine  hou^s.  (Schneider's 
^Annalen,*  vol.  1,  p.  232.)  In  a  case  in  which  a  similar  dose  was  taken,  the 
person  recovered  after  suffering  from  cramps  in  the  limbs  and  twitching  of  the 
tendons.  (*  L*Union  MM.'  Aug.  24, 1848.)  A  woman,  ret.  56,  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  for  whom  wine  of  colchicum  had  been  prescribed,  took  by  nus- 
take  an  ounce  of  the  wine  of  the  seeds,  in  divided  doses,  in  twelve  hours.  She 
suffered  from  nausea,  violent  and  profuse  vomiting,  slight  purging,  with  heat 
and  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  great  thirst,  cold  clammy  skin,  feeble  pulse, 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  pain  in  the  forehead.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
supervened,  and  the  retching,  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  continued  for  three 
days.  She  then  recovered.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1857 ;  and  '  Brit. 
and  For.  Rev.'  1857,  19,  409.)  In  other  cases  profuse  purging  has  been  the 
most  prominent  symptom,  followed  by  death  from  exhaustion.  Q  Pharm.  Jour.' 
July  1861,  p.  45.)  In  one  instance,  in  which  two  ounces  of  the  wine  were 
taken,  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  there  was  then 
copious  vomiting  of  a  yellow  fluid,  severe  pain  with  great  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  tenesmus  and  thirst.  The  patient  died  in  forty-eight  hours,  with^ 
out  being  convulsed  or  manifesting  any  sign  of  cerebral  disturbance.  The 
chief  morbid  appearance  was  a  patch  of  redness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  near  the  cardiac  orifice ;  the  intestines  were  slightly  iniiamed. 
The  head  was  not  examined.  C  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  10,  p.  161  ;  se»  also  Cas- 
per, ^  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1 ,  p.  450.)  A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  medicinal  adminis* 
tration  of  colchicimi,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Bazthcx- 
lomew  Close.  Three  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  were  taken 
in  divided  doses,  and  caused  death  on  the  fourth  day.  There  was  no  inflam* 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  simply  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
mucous  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  has  been  found  softened  in  two  cases 
of  poisoning  by  the  tincture.  In  two  other  cases,  in  which  ao  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  tincture  was  taken,  and  death  ensued  in  forty -eight  hours,  no  morbid  appear- 
ances were  found.  (Casper,  *  Ger.  Med.'  1857, 1, 451.)  For  a  case  of  alleg<»i  poi- 
soning by  wine  of  colchicum,  see  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1860,  1,  1. 

Colchicimi  has  acquired  an  evil  notoriety  as  a  poison  chiefly  owing  to  thft 
evidence  given  at  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Coart,  in 
September  1862  {Reg.  v.  Catherine  Wilson).  This  woman,  after  having  been 
tried  and  acquitted  for  an  attempt  to  poison,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  wife  of  a 
man  with  whom  she  cohabited,  was  in  the  following  September  convicted  of  : 
the  murder  of  a  Mrs.  Soames,  who  had  died  suddenly  while  nursed  by  the 
prisoner  six  years  previously.  The  body  was  exhumed,  but  no  poiaon  was 
found  in  the  remains ;  yet  the  medical  and  other  circmnstancea,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  and  correspondence  of  the  prisoner,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tba 
Court  that  deceased  had  been  destroyed  by  vegetable  poison,  most  probably 
colchicum,  with  the  noxious  properties  of  which  she  was  proved  to  hare  beea 
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veil  acquainted.     From  the  facts  which  transpired  in  reference  to  this  trial, 
it  appeal  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  four  persons  who  had  at  differ^it 
dates  fallen  yictims  to  the  acts  of  this  woman.     Ist,  Peter  Mawer,  a  master 
mariner  of  Boston,  died  in  October  1854 :  the  body  was  exhumed  in  1862,  but 
no  poison  was  detected.  2nd,  Mrs,  JacksoUy  of  Boston,  who  died  in  December 
1859 :  the  body  was  exhumed  in  January  1860,  and  no  poison  detected,  drd, 
Mrs,  Atkinson^  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  who  died  in  October  1860 :  the  body  was 
exhnmed  in  May  1862,  and  no  poison  detected.  4th,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Soamesy 
aboTe  mentioned.    All  these  persons  died  suddenly  while  in  a  state  of  health, 
tmder  similar  symptoms,  and  without  any  apparent  natural  cause  to  account 
for  death.     The  symptoms  as  a  whole  were  not  reconcilable  with  any  known 
disease ;  and  they  only  appeared  after  the  prisoner  was  proTed  to  have  admi- 
nistered, under  some  pretence  or  other,  food  or  medicine,  the  bottle  which  she 
employed  for  this  purpose  being  kept  locked  up,  or  in  her  own  possession.  The 
motive  for  the  murder,  in  each  case,  was  the  acquisition  of  money  or  property 
of  which  the  prisoner  came  into  possession — in  Peter  Mawer's  case  by  a  will 
made  shortly  before  his  death,  and  in  Mrs.  Atkinson's  case  by  an  act  of  robbery 
after  her  death.     Two  other  attempts  at  murder  which  fiuled,  led  to  the  in- 
ference that  colchicum  was  the  substance  which  this  woman  employed,  either 
in  wine  or  brandy.     In  these  four  persons,  the  symptoms  were  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  character — burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  in- 
tense thirst,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  skin, 
excessive  depression  and  great  weakness.    The  pulse  was  small  and  weak,  and 
death  appeared  to  take  place,  without  convulsions  or  loss  of  consciousness,  from 
complete  exhaustion.     Of  these  persons,  one  died  on  the  second,  one  on  the 
fifth,  one  on  the  eighth,  and  one  on  the  fourteenth  day.     In  most  of  the  cases 
the  poison  was  probably  given  in  divided  doses :  in  the  last  case,  the  symptoms 
always  appeared  every  evening  after  the  deceased  had  taken  the  tea  prepared 
by  the  prisoner. 

Analysis. — Colchicum  in  the  form  of  tincture  possesses  a  warm  aromatic 
taste  and  a  peculiar  odour.  It  owes  its  properties  to  the  alkaloid  colchidna^ 
which  is  held  dissolved  by  an  acid.  The  process  for  detecting  this  substance 
consists  in  neutralizing  with  potash  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  acid  solution  (ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  tincture)  and  then  adding  twice  its  volume 
of  ether.  The  mixture  should  be  well  shaken.  On  pouring  off  the  ether,  and 
letting  it  evaporate  spontaneously,  an  imperfectly  crystalline  or  uncrystalline 
residue  remains.  (See  *Pharm.  Jour.*  1857,  p.  529.)  When  this  is  treated 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  colchicina  is 
indicated  by  the  residue  acquiring  a  reddish-violet  colour,  which  soon  dis- 
appears. 

Black  White  ai7d  Greek  Hellebore. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — According  to  Wibmer,  the  roots  of  the  black 
hellebore  possess  the  greatest  activity  :  but  the  leaves  are  also  highly  poisonous 
when  used  in  the  form  of  infusion.  By  long  boiling  the  poisonous  properties 
of  the  plant  are  diminished,  probably  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  volatile  principle, 
which  is  an  acrid  oil.  The  roots  and  leav^  have  a  local  irritant  action,  pro- 
ducing violent  vomiting  and  purging  in  small  doses,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  foUowed  by  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  insensibility  and  death.  The 
powdered  root,  in  a  dose  of  a  few  grains,  acts  like  a  drastic  purgative.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Morgagni,  half  a  drachm  of  the  aqueous  extract  killed  a  man, 
«t.  50,  in  eight  hours.  The  symptoms  were  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 
violent  vomiting.  After  death  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  found 
inflamed,  but  especially  the  large  intestines.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  Belleborus,) 
A  case  is  quoted  by  the  same  writer,  in  which  a  table-spoonful  of  the  finely- 
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powdered  root  (taken  by  mistake  for  rhubarb)  caused  severe  symptoms  of 
irritant  poisoning,  which  did  not  disappear  for  four  hours.  The  man  recovered 
on  the  fourth  day.     The  experiments  performed  by  Orfila  on  animals,  show 
that  this  poison  acts  like  a  local  irritant  when  applied  to  a  wound.     (Op.  <at. 
vol.  2,  p.  369.)     Hellebore  is  a  favourite  remedy  for  worms  with  quacks  and 
rural  doctresses-     It  is  not,  therefore^  surprising  that  it  should  be  occaaonally 
administered  in  an  overdose,  and  cause  death.  In  December  1862,  Dr.  Edwards 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  had  swallowed  experimentally  one 
drachm  of  tincture  of  green  hellebore  {vercUrtum  viride),  equal  to  twelve  grains 
of  the  powder.     He  was  found  soon  afterwards  in  a  collapsed  state,  features 
sunk,  skin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible.  He  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  There 
was  no  purging.     These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  treatment,  and  the  next 
morning  the  patient  had  recovered.     (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 1863,  1,  5.) 
Veratria. — White  hellebore  owes  its  noxious  properties  to  the  alkaloid 
veratt*ia,  which  is  itself  a  powerful  poison.    The  late  Mr.  CaUaway  communi- 
cated to  me  the  following  csae.  A  physician  prescribed  medicinally  for  a  lady, 
one  grain  of  veratria  divided  into  fifty  pills,  and  three  were  directed  to  be 
taken  for  a  dose.  Not  long  after  the  first  dose  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient 
was  found  insensible,  the  surface  cold,  the  pulse  failing,  and  there  was  every 
symptom  of  approaching  dissolution.  She  remained  some  hours  in  a  doubtful 
condition,  but  ultimately  recovered.     Supposing  the  medidne  to  have  been 
well  mixed,  and  the  pills  equally  divided,  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain  of  veratria  was  here  taken  1     This  cases  proves  that  pure  veratria  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  effect.     The  common  veratria  of  the  shops  is 
sometimes  given  medicinally,  in  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain.     In  the  pitre 
state,  it  forms  a  brownish-white  uncrystalline  powder,  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  even  on  boiling ;  but  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction,  and  easily  combines  with  the  acetic  and  otlier 
acids,  forming  soluble  salts.     It  has  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  without  any  bitterness^ 
Strong  nitric  acid  gives  to  it  a  light  red,  turning  to  an  ochreous  colour. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated  with  the  powder,  or  a  residue  containing 
veratria,  produces  an  intense  crimson-red  colour.     Veratria  differs  from  ool- 
chicina  in  not  being  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  the  action  of  strong  nitric  as 
well  as  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  undergoes  no  change  of  colour  with  iodic 
acid  or  sulphomolybdic  acid. 

Yellow  Jasmine  (Gelsemium  Sempervirens). 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  been  used  in  the  United 
States  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  acted  as  a  poison  and  destroyed  life^ 
but  its  exact  place  as  a  poison  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  assigned.  From  a 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Wormley  (*  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,'  Jan.  1870), 
it  appears  to  belong  rather  to  the  irritant  than  the  narcotic  class  of  substances. 

A  young  healthy  married  woman  took  by  mistake  three  teaspoonf  uls  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  gelsemium — a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  root  containing 
480  grains  to  the  ounce.  She  was  several  weeks  advanced  in  pregnancy.  In 
two  hours  after  taking  the  extract,  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  dinmess  of  viaon.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  great  rest- 
lessness, ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  and  general  perspiration.  In  four  hours 
the  pulse  was  feeble,  irregular,  and  intermittent.  There  was  great  prostration, 
with  irregular  and  slow  breathing.  The  skin  was  dry,  the  limbs  were  cold, 
the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light;  the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  there  was 
inability  to  raise  the  eyelids.  The  vital  powers  rapidly  gave  way,  and,  with- 
out convulsions,  death  occurred  in  seven  hours  and  a  half  af^  the  poison  had 
been  taken.     On  inspection  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  and 
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gpinal  marrow  were  normal.  The  adipose  tissue  was  tliick  and  tinged  with 
bilious  matter.  The  lungs  were  collapsed,  but  natural  in  appearance,  and  the 
Buperficial  yeins  were  congested.  The  heart  was  normal^-the  superficial  veins 
▼ere  injected  and  the  cavities  were  distended  with  dark  gnimous  blood,  inside 
of  which  was  a  well  defined  fibrinous  deposit.  The  stomach  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  ingesta :  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  were  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
left  kidney  was  congested. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  while  death  took  place  rapidly  there 
vas  nothing  characteristic  in  the  symptoms  and  appearances. 

Analysis, — Dr.  Wormley  discovert  that  the  extract  contained  an  alkaloid 
igeUeminine)  separable  by  ether  or  choloform  and  an  organic  acid  {geheininic 
acid).  The  latter  he  was  able  to  obtain  crystallized  in  various  forms  by  solu-* 
tion  and  sublimation.  He  found  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid  or  its 
aalts  in  a  solid  state  was  treated  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  be- 
came yellow  or  reddish,  according  to  the  quantity.  When  an  excess  of  am- 
monia was  added,  it  acquired  a  blood-red  colour.  The  hundredth  part  of  a  grain 
was  sufficient  for  this  reaction.  The  solution  in  potash  is  fluorescent,  presenting 
a  deep  blue  colouration  on  the  sur&ce.  Gelseminic  acid  was  thus  detected  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  some  months  after  death. 

The  alkaloid  gelseminine  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wormley,  a  potent  poison. 
One-eighth  of  a  grain  by  hypoderlnic  injection  killed  a  rabbit  in  one  hour 
and  a  half.  In  fifteen  minutes  there  were  symptoms  of  great  distress,  and  the 
animal  was  restless.  In  forty  minutes  there  was  great  prostration,  inability 
to  move,  respiration  gasping,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated,  but  there  were  no 
co&Yulsions.  From  his  experiments  Dr.  Wormley  infers  that  the  quantity 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  woman  in  the  above-mentioned  case  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.    Cahphine. 

The  few  cases  in  which  this  liquid  has  produced  any  noxious  symptoms  have 
occnrred  among  children.  From  these  it  appears  to  have  rather  the  effects  of 
a  neurotic  (narcotic)  than  an  irritant  poison.  In  a  dose  of  three  drachms  it 
has  produced  intoxication.  A  dose  of  a  table-spoonful  caused  in  a  child,  aged 
eighteen  months,  symptoms  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  occasioned 
by  an  overdose  of  opium,  although  they  were  not  so  rapidly  manifested.  (See 
case  by  Mr.  Johnson,  *Med.  Times/  Oct.  11,  1851,  p.  380.)  In  three  hours 
there  was  complete  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breathing,  strongly  contracted 
papija^  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  coldness  of  surface,  paleness  of  the  coimtenance, 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  occasional  convulsive  movements.  Two 
£ual  cases  are  recorded.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  fourteen 
weeks.  It  occurred  in  January  1869.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Miall,  of  the 
Bradford  Infirmary,  for  the  particulars.  The  evidence  at  the  inquest  showed 
that  the  child  had  had  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  poured  down  its  throat  by  a 
brother  aet.  8.  It  had  been  left  asleep  at  9  p.m.  and  in  an  hour  it' was  found 
to  be  insensible,  cold,  and  slightly  convulsed.  At  about  12  p.m.  it  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Miall.  It  was  comatose,  pale,  with  extremely  cold  surface — pupils  con- 
tracted ;  slow  and  irregular  breathing  about  three  times  in  a  minute,  pulse 
quick,  small,  compressible,  almost  imperceptible.  A  strong  odour  of  turpentine 
usued  from  the  mouth,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  liquid  on  the  pillow.  The 
child  was  unable  to  swallow.  It  died  in  fifteen  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
The  second  case  occurred  in  Birkenhead  in  July  1872.  The  child  was  €rve 
months  old.  A  spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine  was  given  to  it  by  mistake 
for  peppermint,  and  death  took  place  rapidly.  (*Pharm.  Jour.'  July  1872, 
p.  75.)  Oil  of  turpentine  is  occasionally  given  to  children  suffering  from 
^^rms.     The  aboye  cases  should  inspire  caution. 
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CA>fPHiKE  is  oil  of  turpentine  simply  purified  by  distillation  with  lime.  A 
case  of  poisoning  by  this  rectified  oil  occurred  to  Dr.  Thomsen  of  Schleswig. 
A  woman,  «t.  22,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid.  She  was  soon 
seized  with  violent  vomiting,  which  was  increased  by  milk  and  other  liquids. 
The  matter  vomited  smelt  strongly  of  turpentine.  She  was  restless,  and  in 
great  pain ;  there  was  some  purging.  There  was  not  an  entire  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. In  two  hours  she  complained  of  cold,  the  pulse  was  small  and 
weak ;  the  head  then  became  hot,  there  was  headache,  but  the  pupils  were 
unchanged ;  there  was  redness  of  the  conjunctivse.  A  quantity  of  urine  was 
passed  smelling  of  violets,  and  the  breath  also  had  a  similar  odour.  There 
were  some  slight  nervous  symptoms,  but  these  passed  off.  She  recovered  in 
eight  days.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  2,  337.) 

A  case  of  recovery  in  an  infant  that  had  swallowed  four  ounces  of  the  oil  is 
described  in  another  work  (*  On  Poisons').  A  case  in  which  this  liquid  was 
criminally  administered  to  an  infant,  was  the  subject  of  a  tiial  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  December  1856  {Reg,  v.  Eodanbosh)  :  it  did  not  destroy  life, 
but  the  child  suffered  for  some  time  from  the  effects.  The  defence  was,  that 
the  oil  of  turpentine  was  poured  down  the  child's  throat  by  the  mother  with 
a  view  to  cure  it  of  a  cough  I     She  was  acquitted. 

Oil  of  Tar,     Creasotk,     Carbolic  Acid. 

The  oil  of  tar  is  a  powerful  v^etable  irritant.  In  1832,  about  ten  drachma 
of  it  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  mistake 
for  a  black  draught.  The  druggist  who  sent  it  was  tried  for  manslaughter, 
but  acquitted.  Its  irritant  properties  are  owing  to  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  and 
other  compoimds.  Of  these  the  most  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
is  carbolic  acid,  which  has  come  into  considerable  use  of  late  years  as  a  dis- 
infectant. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  a  crystalline  product  of  the  fractional  dintillation  of  the 
oil  of  tar.    In  an  impure  state  it  has  been  long  known  as  creasote.    The  cij- 
BtaJs  of  carbolic  acid  melt  at  95°,  and  the  oily-looking  liquid  boils  and  is 
entirely  volatilized  at  370°.     It  is  sold  commercially  in  a  liquid  form.     Many 
instances  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  are  now  on  record,   the  greater 
number  having  arisen  from  accident.    It  has  such  a  powerful  odour  and  taste 
that  it  could  not  be  easily  administered  with  homicidal  intent.     In  a  concen- 
trated form  it  has  a  strong  local  action,  and  is  a  corrosive  irritant,  but  it  afiects 
the  brain  like  a  narcotic  poison.     It  acts  on  the  unbroken  skin,  whitens  it, 
hardens  it,  and  destroys  its  sensibility  for  some  time.  It  acts  in  a  similar  way 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  whitening,  hardening,  and  corrugating  it.     In  one 
instance  it  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life  as  the  result  of  ext^nal  applica- 
tion. (*  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  Oct.  8,  1870.)   Five  deaths  are  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  from  this  poison  in  four  years  (1863-7). 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — When  the  poison  is  swallowed  in  solution  in 
a  moderately  concentrated  state,  the  patient  experiences  a  hot  burning  sensa- 
tion  extendiug  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  come  on  in 
the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  whittled  and 
hardened.  There  is  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  of  a  frothy 
mucus.  The  akin  is  cold  and  dammy,  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  ears  are  livid ; 
the  pulse  120  and  intermittent ;  breathing  difficult,  with  frothing  at  the  mouthl 
There  is  insensibility,  which  comes  on  speedily,  and  passes  into  coma  with 
stertorous  breathing ;  a  strong  odour  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  breath  and  in  the 
room ;  the  pupils  are  contracted  and  insensible  to  light.  The  motions  and 
iu*ine,  when  passed,  have  been  dark-coloured.  Among  the  appearances  after 
death  the  following  have  been  observed  :  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  jaim 
whitened,  sometimes  corroded;  the  oesophagus  also  white,  hard,  and  comi* 
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gated.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  have  presented  a  homy  consistency,  without 
anj  signs  of  inflammation.  The  lungs  have  been  found  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  bronchia  filled  with  a  brown-red  thick  mucus. 

Fatal  dose, — A  woman  died  from  swallowing  a  wine-glassful  of  carbolic 
wddy  probably  a  weak  aqueous  solution.  She  did  not  speak  after  taking  it, 
and  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  (*Pharm.  Jour.'  July  1872,  p.  75.)  In  1867, 
a  child,  under  two  years,  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  labouring  imder 
the  effects  of  this  poison.  It  had  taken  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  ordinair 
brown  liquid  carbolic  acid.  This  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours.  (*  Guy  s 
Hospital  Reports,'  1867,  p.  238.)  In  another  case  a  tablespoonful  proved 
&tal  to  a  young  man. 

It  has  caused  death  rapidly.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Jefireys,  an 
adult  died  in  fifty  minutes  after  taking  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
liquid  acid.     (See  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,*  1872,  p.  523.) 

Analysis. — The  strong  and  peculiar  odour  perceptible  in  the  breath,  in  the 
Tomited  matters  and  in  the  room,  generally  sufiice  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  poison.  Carbolic  acid  is  partially  dissolved  by  water,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  solution  of  potash.  It  has  no  add  reaction :  it  gives  a  greasy 
Btain  to  paper,  and  biuns  with  a  smoky  fiame.  There  is  no  test  for  its  pre- 
sence 80  delicate  as  the  odour.  The  persulphate  of  iron  and  chloride  of  lime 
and  ammonia  fail  to  act  satisfactorily  in  mixtures  in  which  the  characteristie 
flmell  of  the  acid  can  be  perceived.    . 


ANIMAL  IRRITANTS. 


CHAPTER  25. 

axihal  ibbitants-^canthabibes  or  spanish  flies — sthptoms  and  effects 

analysis ^poisonous  animal  food— fish mussels — cheese — sausages — 

diseased  flesh  of  animals — trichinosis* 

Cantharides  (Spanish  Flies), 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Cantharides  are  not  unfrequently  administered,  either 
in  the  state  of  powder  or  tincture,  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  procuring  abor- 
tion, but  they  are  not  often  a  cause  of  death  in  this  coimtry.  Out  of  1,620 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  in  four  years,  there  were  only  two  which  were  ascribed 
to  cantharides.  When  taken  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms, 
it  gives  rise  to  the  following  symptoms :  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat, 
with  great  difiiculty  of  swallowing,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  nausea, 
and  vomiting  of  bloody  mucus :  there  is  also  great  thirst  and  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  in  a  few  cases  observed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  salivation  was  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  As  the  case  proceeds,  a  heavy  dull  pain  is  commonly  experi- 
enced in  the  loins,  and  there  is  an  incessant  desire  to  void  urine,  but  only  a 
unall  quantity  of  blood  or  bloody  urine  is  passed  at  each  effort.  The  abdo- 
minal pain  becomes  of  a  violent  griping  kind.  Purging  supervenes,  but  this 
is  a  symptom  which  is  not  always  observed  :  the  matters  discharged  from  the 
bowels  are  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  and  there  is  often  tenesmus  (strain- 
ing). In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  vomited  liquids,  shining  green  or  copper* 
coloured  particles  may  be  commonly  seen  on  examination,  whereby  the  nature 
of  the  poison  taken,  if  it  has  been  taken  in  powder,  will  be  at  once  indicated. 
After  a  time,  there  is  severe  priapism,  and  the  genital  organs  are  swoUen  and 
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inflamed  bodi  in  the  nude  and  female.  In  one  instance,  obeerved  by  the  kte 
Dr.  Pereira,  abortion  was  induced,  probably  owing  to  excitement  of  the  nt^nfi, 
from  the  severe  affection  of  the  bladder :  for  there  is  no  proof  that  this  sob- 
stance  acts  directly  on  the  uterus  to  induce  abortion.  With  respect  to  the 
aphrodisiac  propensities  said  to  be  caused  by  cantharides,  these  can  seldom  be 
excited  in  either  sex,  except  when  the  substance  is  admimstered  in  a  dose  which 
would  seriously  endanger  life.  When  the  case  proves  fatal,  death  is  usuallj 
preceded  by  funtness,  giddiness,  and  convulsions.  The  tincture  al  cantharides 
produces  similar  symptoms : — they  are,  however,  more  speedily  induced,  and 
the  burning  sensation  and  constriction  of  the  throat  and  stomach  ate  more 
strongly  marked  :  this  symptom  is  often  so  severe  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  person  to  swallow ;  and  the  act  of  swallowing  gives  rise  to  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  the  throat  and  abdomen.  Canthandee  have  been  in  some  cases 
wantonly  used,  and  with  great  danger  to  life,  with  a  view  of  exciting  sexoai 
feelings.  The  doses  in  which  it  has  been  given  have  been  such  as  to  cause 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  In  Nov.  1859,  six  female  servants  in  a  gen- 
tleman^s  family,  as  well  as  the  master  and  mistress,  were  attacked  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  cantharides.  It  appeared  that  the  coachman  of  the 
mmily  had,  shortly  bSore  the  occurrence,  purchased  an  ounce  of  this  poison ; 
that  he  had  put  the  cantharides  into  beer  and  coffee,  and  had  thus  poiscmed 
the  whole  household.  He  was  tried,  but  acquitted  of  any  indictable  offmoe, 
on  the  groimd  that  his  intent  was  not  to.  murder.  It  was  this  case  whidi  led 
to  an  alteration  in  the  law. 

Appearances, — In  one  well-marked  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  substi&ce, 
the  whole  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  from  the  mouth  downwards,  was  in  a  state 
of  inflammation.  The  mouth  and  tongue  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  thdr 
mucous  membrane.  The  ureters,  kidneys,  and  internal  organs  of  generadon 
were  also  inflamed.  In  another  instance,  in  which  an  ounce  of  the  tincture 
was  swallowed,  and  death  did  not  occur  for  fourteen  days^  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  not  inflamed ;  but  it  was  pulpy,  and  easily  detached. 
The  kidneys  were,  however,  inflamed.  The  brain  hsB  been  found  congested, 
aiid  ulceration  of  the  bladder  is  said  to  have  been  met  with.  There  are  few  fatal 
cases  reported,  in  which  the  appearances  have  been  accurately  noted ;  indeed, 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  taken  this  poison  have  recovered.  In 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Saunders,  death  took  place  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  The  deceased  mtist  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  half  an  ounce  of  can- 
tharides in  powder.  The  symptoms  were  such  as  have  been  above  described* 
On  inspection  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood, 
and  the  ventricles  were  distended  with  serum.  Both  lungs  were  highly  en- 
gorged with  dark-coloured  blood.  The  gullet  was  partially  inflamed,  and  then 
were  patches  of  inflammation  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  which  had 
become  detached  in  several  places.  The  same  inflammatory  appearance  existed 
in  the  small  intestines,  in  the  folds  of  which  the  powder  of  cantharides  was 
abundantly  present.  The  vessels  were  distended,  and  the  liver  was  engorged 
with  dark  blood.  The  gall-bladder  was  much  distended  with  bile,  and  none 
of  this  secretion  appeared  to  have  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  spleen  and 
kidneys  were  highly  congested ;  the  ureters  were  inflamed ;  the  bladder  waa 
contracted  and  empty,  and  its  internal  surface  pale.  The  glittering  of  the 
particles  of  cantharides  in  the  viscera  during  the  inspection  by  candlelight,  waa 
very  remarkable.  ( '  Medical  Times,'  Feb.  3,  1 849,  p.  287. )  Cantharides  have 
no  local  action  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  poison  is  a  pure  irritant^  and  the 
effects  observed  on  the  stomach  are  entirely  due  to  irritation  and  inflammation. 

The  quantity  of  this  poison  required  to  produce  serious  symptoms,  or  to 
destroy  life,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  medico-le^l  inquiry.  Dr.  Thomsoo 
represents  the  medicinal  dose  of  the  powder  to  be  horn  one  to  three  grains. 
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On  a  late  criminal  inyestigation  a  medical  witness  stated  that  one  grain  was 
the  maximum  dose,  but  this  is  an  under  statement :  according  to  Thomson  it 
is  three  grains.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  minims  gradually  in- 
creasad  to  one  fluid-drachm, — of  the  powder  from  one  to  two  grains,  (Pereira, 
'Mat.  Med*  part  2,  vol.  2,  p.  754.)  Doses  above  this,  whether  of  the  powder 
or  the  tincture,  are  likely  to  be  injurious,  and  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning. On  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  in  1825,  it  appeared  that 
a  diachm  of  the  powder  had  been  administered :  severe  symptoms  followed, 
bnt  the  person  recovered.  Dr.  Dyce,  the  medical  witness,  said  he  had  given 
ten  grains  of  the  powder  as  a  medicinal  dose.  In  three  cases,  observed  by 
Mr.  Maxwell,  a  drachm  of  the  powder  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  rum  was 
taken  by  each  person :  they  were  robust,  healthy  negroes,  they  suffered  severely, 
but  recovered  in  about  ten  days.  In  these  cases,  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs 
did  not  appear  until  after  the  men  had  been  bled. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder  which  has  been  known 
to  destroy  life,  was  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  quoted  by  Orfila, — the 
quantity  taken  was  estimated  at  tv)tnty-four  grains  in  two  doses.     She  died  in 
four  days ;  but  as  abortion  preceded  death,  this  may  have  been  concerned  in 
acceleratmg  that  event.    Her  intellect  was  clear  until  the  last.    In  one  instance 
a  man  recovered  after  having  taken  twenty  grains  of  the  powder  (*  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal.^  Oct.  1844) ;    and  in  another,  after  having  taken  tvco 
dmcknis  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  42,  p.  873).     An  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  been 
known  to  destroy  life.    This  dose  was  taken  by  a  boy,  ast.  17,  and  he  died  in 
fourteen  days.     This,  I  believe,  is  the  smallest  dose  of  the  tincture  which  has 
proved  fatid.     Four  drachms  and  even  six  drachms  have  been  taken ;  and 
although  the  usual  symptoms  followed,  the  parties  recovered.    The  last  case  was 
the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  September  1836.     Six 
drachms  of  the  tincture  were  administered  to  a  girl,  set.  17 :  the  questions 
here  arose  whether  half  an  ounce  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  person,  as  also  what 
proportion  of  cantharides  was  contained  in  an  oimce  of  the  tincture.     One 
wince  of  the  tincture  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  five  and  a  half  grains 
of  the  powder ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  cantharidiney  the  substance  on  which 
the  poisonous  properties  depend,  is  subject  to  variation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  tincture  varies  in  strength.     A  case  is  quoted  by  Pereira,  from  Dr.  Hosack 
(*  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  750),  in  which  it  is  said  six  ounces  of  the  tine- 
tore  were  taken  by  a  man  without  causing  dangerous  symptoms  I    This  nrust 
'  hare  been  an  unusually  weak  preparation ;  and  probably  the  insects  from 
which  the  tincture  was  made,  contained  little  or  no  cantharidine.     The  same 
writer  mentions  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which  one  ounce  of  the 
I  tincture  caused  serious  symptoms.     The  powder  cannot  be  so  readily  adminis- 
tered as  the  tincture,  since  a  large  portion  of  it  floats  for  a  time  on  any  liquid 
irith  which  it  is  mixed,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  peculiar  appearance. 
At  the  Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1861  {Reg.  v.  Wilkins)  a  man  was  indicted  for 
y  administeitng  powdered  cantharides  to  a  woman.     The  prisoner  had  mixed  it 
[  irieh  a  cup  of  tea  :  the  prosecutrix  took  a  portion  of  *the  tea  and  suffered  from 
i  T<Hniting  and  other  symptoms  produced  by  this  substance :  she  skinuned  a 
I  qnantity  of  the  powder  from  the  tea,  on  which  it  floated,  and  its  nature  was 
I  then  easily  determined.    The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  act  of  administra- 
i  tion,  but  a  serious  question  arose  in  reference  to  the  intent.     The  jury  f oimd 
:  that  he  had  administered  the  powder  with  the  intent  to  excite  the  sexual  pas- 
sion of  the  woman,,  for  which  the  new  statute  had  not  provided,  as  this  makes 
the  offence  to  depend  only  on  the  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy  ! 

Chemical  Analysis, — For  the  detection  of  cantharidine,  which  forms  on  an 
average  only  1 -250th  part  of  the  flies,  it  has  been  reconmiended  to  digest  the 
Ai^iected  solid  or  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  (evaporated  to  an  extract) 
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in  Buccessiye  qnantitiefi  of  ether,  to  concentrate  these  ethereal  solations  by  slow 
evaporation,  and  then  observe  whether  the  concentrated  liquid  applied  to  the 
fikin  of  the  lips  produces  vesication  or  not :  the  medical  jurist  being  expected 
in  such  cases  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  experiment.  Bj  this  method 
Barruel  discovered  cantharides  in  some  chocolate.  ('Ann.  d'Hjg.'  1835, 1, 
455.)  For  the  detection  of  the  powder,  M.  Poumet  recommends  that  the 
suspected  liquids,  mixed  with  alcohol,  should  be  spread  on  sheets  of  ghiss,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  dryness.  The  shining  scales  will  then 
be  seen,  on  examining  by  reflected  light  either  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the 
glass.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1842.)  As  the  powder  is  insoluble  in  water,  some 
portion  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  washing  and  decantation.  The  sediment  may 
be  examined  on  a  glass  slide  with  the  microscope. 

Cantharidine  is  a  neutral  crystallizable  principle.  I  subjoin  illustratioiis 
of  its  crystalline  form,  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solutions 
in  ether  and  chloroform : — 


Tig.  89. 


Fig.  40. 


Cxystals  of  Cantharldinefrom  a  solntioii 
in  ohiorof orm,  magnified  80  diameters. 


GiyBtalA  of  Gaatharidiue  from  a  mlutiOB 
in  ether,  magnified  80  diameton. 


As  ten  grains  of  the  powder  contain  only  the  l-25th  part  of  a  grain,  it  wilt 
not  be  in  the  power  of  an  analyst  to  extract  cantharidine  unless  the  powder  is 
present  in  comparatively  large  quantity.  The  1-lOOth  of  a  grain  of  canthari* 
dine  dissolved  in  ether  is  said  to  possess  vesicating  properties. 

Mr.  Tichbome  recommends,  in  place  of  ether,  the  use  of  chloroform  £ofr  the 

separation  of  cantharidine  from  the  tincture  or  from  an  alcoholic  or  aqoeoiit 

extract  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.    He  added  a  quantity  of  tincture  equi> 

valent  to  three  grains  of  powdered  flies  (four  drachms)  to  hiJf  a  pint  of  wise: 

one  ounce  of  chloroform  was  frequently  shaken  with  this  mixture  and  left  ift 

contact  with  it  twenty-four  hours.     The  chloroform  was  then  separated  by  a 

funnel  and  Altered ;  it  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  watcb* 

glass.     A  pellet  of  lint  of  the  size  of  half  a  pea,  pulled  out,  was  moisiaied. 

with  a  drop  of  olive-oil,  and  the  residue  in  the  watch-glass  was  taken,  tip  bf 

it.     It  was  placed  upon  \he  arm  and  covered  with  goldbeaters*  sk)n.     Wbcft 

taken  off  in  three  or  four  hours,  the  skin  was  very  red,  and,  on  wiping  it  wilk 

chloroform,  a  large  vesicle  was  produced.     (' dhem.  News,*  Feb.  14,  1869^ 

p.  78.)     The  quantity  of  cantharidine  here  detected,  amotmted  to  onlj  tba 

l-80th  part  of  a  grain.     This  mode  of  operating  is  certainly  preferable  to  thm 

use  of  ether,  as  cantharidine  is  less  soluble  in  ether  than  in  chloroform.    I  hav« 

ascertained  by  experiment  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 

will  yield  to  chloroform  a  crystallizable  principle,  having  the  characters  a»* 

signed  to  cantharidine.     In  practice  it  will  be  f  uimd  advisable  to  concentrals 

the  liquid  as  much  as  possible  before  adding  the  chloroform,  and  to  employ 

two  measures  of  chloroform  for  one  measure  of  the  liquid  for  analjrsis. 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cantharides,  or  of  their  having  been 
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is  neceasaiy  to  support  a  criminal  charge ;  for  However  unambigaous  the 
^ptoms  prodaced  by  this  poison  may  appear  to  be  in  its  peculiar  effects  on 
we  generatiye  and  minary  apparatus,  the  medical  jurist  should  be  aware  that 
amikr  symptoms  may  proceed  from  disease.  An  important  case  of  this  kind 
Jtt8  been  reported  by  Dr.  Hastings.  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  12,  p.  431.)  A  young 
lady  waB  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  thrist,  pain  in  the  loins,  strangury, 
ftod  considerable  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra :  the  generative  organs 
vere  swollen  and  painful.  She  died  in  four  days.  She  was  governess  in  a 
funilj,  and  there  was  some  suspicion  that  she  had  been  poisoned  with  ean- 
tbaridea.  The  stomach  and  the  kidneys  were  f  oimd  in£amed,  and  the  bladder 
ilao;  this  contained  about  two  ounces  of  blood.  There  was  no  trace  of  poison ; 
and  indeed  it  was  pretty  certain,  from  the  general  evidence,  that  none  could 
bare  been  taken. 

Noxious  AmMAL  Food. 

Certain  kinds  of  animal  food  are  found  to  produce,  occasionally,  symptoms 

resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning.    In  some  instances  this  poisonous  effect 

appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy ;  for  only  one  person  out  of  several  may  be 

affected.    These  cases  are  of  importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  since  they  may 

gi^e  rise  to  unfounded  charges  of  criminal  poisoning.     In  the  absence  of  any 

I  demonstrable  poison,  we  must  test  the  question  of  idiosyncrasy  by  observing 

I  whether  more  than  one  person  is  affected,  and  whether  the  same  kind  of  food, 

\  given  to  animals,  produces  symptoms  of  poisoning.     If,  with  this  latter  con- 

I  dition,  several  persons  are  affected  simultaneously,  we  cannot  refer  the  effects 

I  to  idiosyncrasy ;  they  are  most  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  animal 

i  poison.    Among  the  articles  of  food  which  have  caused  symptoms  of  irritant 

poisoning,  may  be  mentioned, — 

Poisonous  Fish.    Mussels. — Of  all  the  varieties  of  shell-fish,  none  have  so 
fi^oently  given  rise  to  accidents  as  the  common  mussel.     The  symptoms 
which  it  produces  are  uneasiness  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  sensa- 
I  tion  of  numbness  in  the  extremities ;  heat,  dryness,  and  constriction  in  the 
I  month  and  throat;  thirst,  shivering,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cramps  in  the 
\  legs,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  tears, 
;  and  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  nettle- 
;  ndh    These  symptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  colic,  vomiting,  and 
]M]]]ging.     They  may  occur  within  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but 
their  appearance  has  been  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours.    There  is  generally 
gieat  exhaustion  and  debility.     These  symptoms  have  proceeded  &om  the 
««ting  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  mussels.      Two  cases,  reported  by 
Christison,  proved  fatal,  the  one  in  three,  and  the  other  in  about  seven  hours. 
In  general,  however,  especially  when  there  is  free  vomiting,  the  patients  re- 
co?er.  In  the  inspection  of  the  two  &tal  cases  above  mentioned,  no  appearance 
vas  found  to  account  for  death.     A  case  in  which  two  mussels  produced,  in  a 
boy,  aged  ten,  alarming  symptoms,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  scarla- 
tina and  nettle-rash,  will  be  found  elsewhere  reported  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,* 
Oct.  1850,  p.  213).      In  July  1860,  a  number  of  persons  living  at  Tralee 
were  poisoned  under  the  following  curcumstances.    A  woman  picked  up  some 
ifiiUBels  which  she  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of  a  ship- canal.     She 
distributed  them  among  her  neighbours,  and  during  the  night  twenty-one  per- 
sons who  had  eaten  them,  were  attacked  with  83rmptoms  of  poisoning.    Three 
diildren  died,  and  six  persons  were  placed  in  imminent  peril.     The  rest  were 
•oon  out  of  danger.      Eight  out  of   the  twenty-one  attacked  were  adults. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  July  28,  1860.)     In  October  1862,  an  accident 
occurred  at  Liverpool  in  which  a  woman  died  in  about  four  hours,  after  having 
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eaten  some  mussels  taken  from  a  ship  in  the  docks.  Severe  pain  and  vomiting 
were  among  the  symptoms,  which  generally  resembled  those  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  Several  other  persons  were  made  seriously  ill,  but  recovered. 
Although  the  vessel  was  not  sheathed  with  copper  or  yellow  metal,  it  was 
coated  with  a  green  pigment,  of  which  arsenic  may  have  been  a  constituenL 
In  foiu:  years  (1863-7)  there  were  eight  deaths  from  mussels  recorded. 

The  poisonous  action  of  mussels  can  be  referred  neither  to  putrefaction  nor 
disease ;  nor  in  all  cases  to  idiosyncrasy,  since  in  one  instance  those  mussels 
only  which  had  been  taken  from  a  particular  spot  were  poisonous ;  all  persons 
who  partook  of  them  suifered,  and  a  dog  to  which  some  of  them  were  given, 
was  killed.  From  a  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Bouchardat,  it  would- appear 
that  copper  is  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effects. 
Two  women  were  poisoned  by  mussels,  and  he  found  on  analysis  sufficient 
■copper  in  the  fish  to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  irritation  from  which  they 
siifFered.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  358.)  Copper  is  not,  however,  present  in 
all  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  there  is  in  some,  if  not  in  aU  in- 
stances, an  animal  poison  present  in  the  fish.  (See '  Ann.  d*Hyg.*  1851, 1,  887; 
2,  108.)  Oysters  and  periwinkles  have  occasionally  given  rise  to  similar  symp- 
toms. Salmon y  sold  in  the  state  of  pickled  salmon,  or  even  herrings  adtei, 
may  also  act  as  irritants :  this  may  be  due  to  the  fish  being  partiaUy  decayed 
before  it  is  used,  or  to  the  noxious  effects  of  the  pickle.  For  some  remarks 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  on  the  poisonous  properties  of  fish,  see  the  '  Pharmaceuticai 
Journal,'  January  1853,  p.  344. 

Cheese. — The  symptoms  produced  by  cheese  have  been  those  of  irritant 
poisoning.    The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.    In  some  cases  the  irritant 
property  is  due  to  a  putrefied  state  of  the  curd,  or  to  the  production  of  a  rancid 
irritant  oil.  Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  poison  is  occasionally  derived 
irom  certain  vegetables  on  which  the  cows  feed.    In  1858  a  case  was  referred 
to  me  for  examination,  in  which  twenty-five  persons  had  suffered  from  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  more  or  less  violent,  owing  to  their  having  partaken  of  cheese. 
The  only  articles  of  food  in  common  were  bread,  beer,  and  cheese.     The 
bread  and  beer  were  excluded  from  any  suspicion  of  containing  poison.     All 
the  persons  recovered.     On  a  close  examination  of  the  cheese,  I  found  it  to 
be  strongly  acid :  it  had  an  offensive  musty  smeU,  and  yielded  a  quantity 
of  acrid  oil  to  ether.     It  had  not  been  properly  pressed,  and  the  casein  had 
undergone  chemical  changes.    The  ashes  yielded  copper  and  lead,  but  only  h 
traces.    The  cheese  had  acquired  irritant  properties,  not  from  the  presence 
any  poisonous  matter  added  to  it,  but  from  partial  decay.     There  was  abuzi- 
dant  evidence  that  cheese  from  the  same  dairy  had  been  eaten  without  causing 
any  injurious  symptoms.    This  negative  evidence,  however,  is  quite  consistent 
with  one  cheese  acquiring  noxious  properties.    We  must  not  lose  sight  of  tH^ 
fact  that  cheese  may  actually  contain  poison  mixed  with  it  through  ignonmoe. 
Orpiment  or  chromate  of  1^  may  be  used  as  colouring,  and  the  discovo^ 
of  such  mineral  substances  would  at  once  account  for  the  irritant  effects.  (See 
*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  Aug.  1862,  p.  89.)     The  milk  and  cheese  of  aooae 
of  the  North  American  provinces  is  said  to  be  occasionally  rendered  poisonotua 
by  the  fact  that  cows  pasture  at  certain  seasons  on  vegetables  of  a  noxiotas 
kind.     In  February  1865,  twelve  cases  of  poisoning  from  this  cause  were  p^- 
ported  to  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  The  symptoms 
on  in  about  three  hours  after  the  cheese  had  been  eaten.     There  was 
pain  in  the  stomach,  cramp,  violent  vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  sorenaa 
the  throat,  and  a  cold  clammy  condition  of  the  skin.     All  recovered — i 
ver}'  being  preceded  by  profuse  perspiration.  (*  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1865, 1, 8S4-.) 
Sausage  Poison. — The  symptoms  caused  by  sausage-poison  partake  o£   j^ 
narcotico-irritant  character :  they  are  very  slow  in  appearing — sometimes  t^ 
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three,  or  four  days  may  elapse  before  they  manifest  themselves.  This  poison 
is  of  a  formidable  kind  r  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  Germany. 
In  the  *  Medical  Gazette '  for  Nov.  1842,  there  is  an  account  of  the  cases  of 
three  persons,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  Hver-sausages,  which  had  been 
made  from  an  aj^rently  healthy  pig,  slaughtered  only  a  week  before.  The 
inspection  threw  no  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  The  poisonous  property  was 
impposed  to  depend  on  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  fatty  part  of  the  sau- 
BBges.  It  is  said,  that  when  extremely  putrefied,  they  are  not  poisonous.  I4 
a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted,  a  few  slices  of  a  German  sausage,  evidently 
of  old  mimufacture,  but  not  putrescent,  caused  the  death  of  a  child,  with  vio- 
lent symptoms  c^  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I  examined  a  portion 
of  the  sausage  :  it  contained  no  poisonous  matter  which  admitted  of  detection. 
The  fiitty  portions  were  rancid,  and  the  lean  portions  very  dry.  There  was  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and  death  of  the 
child.  Dr.  Tripe  has  published  a  complete  account  of  the  effects  produced 
hy  sausage-poison  (*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Jan.  1860,  p.  1 97).  It  appears 
that  in  Nov.  1 859,  sausages  made  and' sold  by  a  pork-butcher  at  Kingsland,  were 
eaten  more  or  less  by  sixty-six  persons,  of  whom  sixty-four  were  attacked  with 
Tiolent  symptoms  of  irritation,  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  thirty-six  hours 
subsequently  to  the  meal.  One  case  only  proved  fatal,  on  the  seventh  day. 
No  symptoms  appeared  in  this  man  imtil  after  the  lapse  of  six  hours.  It 
seems  that  he  had  eaten  one  of  the  sausages  raw  and  three  cooked.  H^  was 
attacked  with  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  shivering :  there 
vas  pain  in  the  abdomen,  violent  headache,  and  great  prostration.  The  pulse 
mis  feeble  and  quick,  and  there  was  delirium.  These  symptoms  imderwent 
a  remission,  but  he  had  a  relapse,  became  comatose,  and  died  on  the  seventh 
day.  Latterly,  he  chiefly  complained  of  pain  in  the  bowels.  Dr.  Letheby  found, 
on  inspection,  no  signs  of  in^bmmation  or  of  the  action  of  an  irritant  in  the 
stomach.  The  small  intestines  were  much  inflamed  at  the  lower  end,  and  the 
gall-bladder  was  distended.  The  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  viscera  con- 
tained no  vegetable  or  mineral  poison.  The  sausages  were  made  with  heif  er- 
heef,  pork-fiit,  sage,  and  pepper.  There  was  no  evidence  of  anything  noxious 
^ut  them,  and  a  chen^ical  analysis  yielded  nothing  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  sausages  had  caused  the  83nnptoms 
and  death ;  the  food  in  this  case  acting  as  a  narcotico- irritant  poison.  Other 
peraona  suffered  from  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  purging ;  then  giddiness  or  confusion  in  the  head,  and  in  some  there  was 
delirium.  In  the  man  who  died,  the  delirium  was  well  marked,  and  the  eyes 
were  red.  In  those  persons  who  recovered,  the  noxious  animal  matter  was  pro- 
bably early  thrown  off  by  vomiting  and  purging.    (See  *•  Trichinosis,'  p.  343.) 

Pork,  Bacon, — These  common  articles  of  food  occasionally  give  rise  to 
symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  as  tabe  easily  mis- 
taken for  them.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy ; 
but  in  others  it  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  the  food  to  have  a  directly 
poisonous  action.  The  noxious  effects  of  pork  have  been  particularly  shown 
by  the  cases  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Mac-Divitt.  (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg; 
Jour.'  Oct.  1836.)  As  pork  is  sometimes  salted  in  leaden  vessels,  lead  may  be 
found  in  it :  but  fresh  pork  has  been  observed  to  have  a  noxious  action.  In 
January  1864,  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  case  in  which  all  the  members  of  a 
&nuly  were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  after  eating  a  leg 
of  pork.  The  principal  symptoms  were  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  and  purging :  but  dogs  and  cats  fed  upon  the  meat  did  not  appear 
to  suffer.  Other  portions  of  the  animal  from  which  the  1^  was  taken  were 
eaten  by  other  foxnilies,  and  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  produced.  I  exr 
amined  the  food  without  discovering  any  trace  of  the  ordinary  poisons.   These 
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cases  of  poisoning  by  animal  food  have  of  late  been  rery  fully  examined  by 
Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  GriBungee.   These  gentlemen  have  traced  the  injurious  effects 
of  pork  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  pig,  owing  to  the  animal  having  been  fed 
on  improper  food.     The  term  measly  pork  is  now  very  well  known  to  oonsiBt 
in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  in  which  it  is  filled  with  a 
parasite  called  cystioercus,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  larva  of  the  tapeworm. 
(See  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  1870, 1,  485.)     This  parasite  midergoes  full  de- 
velopment when  in  the  shape  of  food  it  reaches  the  human  intestines.    Mr. 
Gamgee  expresses  his  confidence  that  there  are  between  40,000  and  50,000 
measly  pigs  in  Ireland,  most  of  which  are  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  consump- 
tion ;  and  his  impression  is  that  for  every  measly  pig  in  the  kingdom  there  is 
at  least  one  human  being  affected  with  tapeworm.     These  parasites  may  not 
directly  kill  a  person  who  eats  this  noxious  food,  but  ther^  fiivour  the  develop- 
ment of  fatal  disease.   He  also  remarks  that  a  microscopical  thread- worm,  the 
trichina  spiralis,  brings  the  muscular  fiesh  of  swine  into  a  state  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  it  eaten  raw,  or  imperfectly  cooked,  may  sufiice  to  injure 
health  or  destroy  life.     In  reference  to  the  possible  ill  effects  from  consuming, 
in  a  weU-cooked  state,  the  fiesh  of  animals  afflicted  with  anthrax  or  carbimcular 
fever,  evidence  is  still  imperfect,  but  he  believes  that  human  life  may  be  en- 
dangered by  it.     An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  boils  and  perhaps  other 
like  affections  are  caused  in  himian  beings  by  the  consumption  of  diseased 
meat^    According  to  Mr.  Gamgee,  at  a  convict  establishment  where  diseased 
cattle  are  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and  especially  cattle  afflicted  with  lung- 
disease,  as  many  as  40  and  50  cases  of  boils  and  carbuncles  occur  in  a  month 
among  1,500  convicts.    (Simon^s  ^  Annual  Report,'  1863.)    This  lends  support 
to  the  theory  that  diseased  animal  food  is  highly  &vourable  to  the  production 
of  carbuncular  disease. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  a  large  amount 
of  diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  is  sold  to  the  public,  and  that  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fiesh  used  as  food  none  is  so  subject  to  disease  as  pork.  Some  of  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  are  of  a  microscopical  character,  and  are  not  likdy 
to  be  noticed.  This  subject  has  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  Board 
of  Health  in  England,  but  of  the  Grovemments  of  France  and  the  German 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  public  health.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  diseases  affecting  the  fiesh  of  the  pig,  their  mode  of  production,  and  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  papers  by  M.  Delpech,  in 
the  *•  Annales  D'Hygi^ne,'  1864,  vol.  1,  pp.  5, 241  ('  De  la  Ladrerie  du  pore,"  &c.) 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  parasites  found  in  the  fiesh  of  this  and  other 
animals  are  not  easily  killed  by  boiling,  roasting,  or  smoking,  and  that  those 
are  liable  to  suffer  the  most  who  habitually  eat  the  raw  or  partly-cooked  fiesh. 
The  fiesh  of  the  pig  containing  cysticercus,  presents  in  the  cooked  state  the 
following  appearances.  When  boiled  it  is  paler  than  wholesome  meat :  it  ap- 
pears dryer  in  patches,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  separated  than  usoaL 
When  these  are  opened,  the  parasites  are  seen  in  the  interstices,  appearing  as 
opaque  white  spots  of  die  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  and  presenting  much  the  same 
aspect  as  when  living.  The  caudal  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies  disappeais 
when  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  then  appears 
isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  friable  and  breaks  down 
easily  under  pressure  with  a  crackling  sound,  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcare- 
ous matter.  In  this  state  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necea»rily  productive  of 
injury  ('  Ann  d'Hyg.*  1864,  1,  249),  although  such  food  must  be  r^arded  as 
most  unwholesome.  All  the  members  of  a  family  were  seized  with  vomitiiig» 
purging,  and  syncope  after  having  eaten  a  dish  of  pork.  A  medical  man  ex- 
amined the  meat,  and  found  it  full  of  cysticercus.  A  pork-butcher  was  accuaed 
ofhaving  sold  bad  meat,  but  it  was  proved  to  have  been  some  cheap  pork  bougfal 
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of  k  lutwker  of  proTuions  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  1,  246.)  If  tlie  cjaticercua 
did  not  cause  the  sympbmu  in  this  case,  the  meat  had  undergone  some  change 
■officiait  to  import  to  it  initant  properties.  These  porasiteB  occur  in  all  the 
flohj  parts  of  die  body.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  in  the 
flesh  (^  animals,  ilj  colleague,  Mr.  Hilton,  first  ahowed  them  to  me  in  the 
linngrtale^  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  of  a  man,  in  1834.  They  are  not  com- 
Dtoaly  found  in  the  &tty  portions  of  man  and  animals,  and  aie  ieaa  common  in 
■beep  and  oxen  than  in  pigs. 

TriehinMu. — The&tal  malady  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  trichins 
^linlis  into  the  human  body,  has  recently  attracted  much  attention  iu  France 
ud  Germany ;  and  among  others,  Dr.  Keller  of  Darmstadt  has  published  some 
important  &ci8  illuBtratiug  the  symptoms  produced,  and  the  mode  iu  which 
thii  parasite  causes  death.  Dr.  Keller  considers  that  it  is  a  question  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  medical  jurists,  whether  many  cases  d  death  from 
nspecied  irritant  poisoning,  in  which  no  poisonous  matter  could  be  detected  in 
tbe  body,  may  not  have  been  really  due  to  trichina  diseBse. 


The  trichina  (from  dpli,  a  hair)  spiralis,  a  flesh-worm,  is  found  chiefly  in 
Om  coorae  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  striped  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  most 
&ei)iiently  on  those  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  neck,  and  abdomen.  It  has  also 
been  foimd  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  (esophagus  or  gullet.  The 
psiuii«8  appear  in  the  form  of  very  small  white  ovoid  bodies  or  capsules, 
perc^tible  to  the  eye  as  white  specks,  in  the  midst  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but 
oolj  distinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  trichina  or  worm 
U  coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  each  oval  capsule,  the  greater  diameter  of  which 
i>  alwaja  parallel  to  the  muscular  fibre  with  which  it  is  closely  incorporated. 
TKe  Hnnexed  engraving  (fig.  44)  is  taken  from  a.  preparation  in  the  Museum 
of  Guy's  Hospital ;  it  repreaenU  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  man, 
covered  with  trichins  in  situ,  and  aa  nearly  as  possible  of  the  natural  size. 
The  other  illustralions  in  figs.  41,  42,  and  43  are  from  drawings  by  Dr.Wilks, 
lepresenting  three  of  the  capsules  b  b  b  magnified,  with  the  trichina  coiled  up 
in  tbe  centre  of  one  of  them. 

These  pararates  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the  red  flesh  a  whit« 
^)eckled  appearance.  According  to  Dr.  Keller,  as  many  as  300,000  liave  been 
tstim&ted  to  exist  in  hulf  a,  pound  of  raw  meat ;  and  Dr.  Fietra  Santa  affirms 
thu  one  gramme  (about  sixteen  grains)  of  diseased  meat  may  contain  6,000 
tricliina,  each  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  embryos.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 
1,  317.)  The  actual  size  of  tbe  capsule  I^  been  variously  elated.  From  an 
examination  of  two  sets  of  specimens  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  abdo- 
men, I  estimated  the  long  diameter  to  be  the  l-50th  of  an  inch,  and  the  short 
dismeter  l-lOOth.  The  worm  itself  varies  from  l-20th  to  l-80th  of  an  inch 
mlsDgth.  The  capsules  are  remarkably  imifonn  in  rize.  They  are  slowly  built 
up  It  the  ei^ense  of  the  muscular  structure  by  vhich  they  are  surrounded; 
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The  history  of  this  animal  has  been  given  by  numerous  pathologists. 
(*  Hodgkin's  Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy/  1836,  1,211.)  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  its  anatomy  and  habits  by  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Rainey  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society'  for  1853-4,  p.  274.  More 
recent  accotmts  of  its  influence  on  health  by  Dr.  Pietra  Santa,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  *Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  305  ('La  Trichina  spiralifl'),  and  by 
Drs.  Schultze  and  LUcke  in  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift  fUr  gerichtliche 
Medicin,'  1864,  No.  1,  p.  103,  and  No.  2,  p.  269.  Dr.  LUcke'a  paper  is  of 
especial  interest,  as  its  title  *  Die  Trichinen  vor  dem  Forum '  implies,  since  it 
points  to  the  medico-legal  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  the  possible  danger  of 
confounding  the  ravages  of  this  parasite  with  the  obscure  efiects  produced  in 
certain  forms  of  chronic  irritant  poisoning. 

From  these  researches,  it  is  now  clearly  established,  that  the  trichina  is  a 
viviparous  parasite,  which  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  in  the  muscular  system  of  animals,  until,  by  the  consumption 
of  this  muscle  as  food,  it  finds  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  another  wann- 
blooded  animal,  a  favoiuable  medium  for  its  full  development  into  an  intestinal 
worm.     According  to  Virchow  and  Zenker,  the  trichina  not  only  frequently 
presents  itself  in  the  human  organism,  but  liiis  organism  is  most  &vouiBble  to 
its  development.     The  period  of  incubation  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  of  man  or  of  warm-blooded  animals,  is  from  six  to  eight  days ;  and 
during  this  time  it  there  thrives  and  propagates  to  an  ahnost  incredible  extent. 
Dr.  Keller  states  that  in  three  or  four  days  the  females  produce  100  or  more 
young  ones,  which  begin  on  the  sixth  day  to  leave  the  parent  animal ;  and  he 
estimates  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  ingestion  of  half  a  pound  of  meat,  the  I 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  a  person  may  contain  thir^  millions  of  these 
minute  worms  !     M.  Herbst  found  the  muscles  of  two  dogs  which  had  he&i 
fed  upon  parts  of  a  badger  containing  worms,  to  be  loaded  with  these  paiBsites. 
When  once  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  worms  leave  their 
capsules,  become  free  and  produce  young  which  migrate  through  the  walls  of 
the  intestines  into  the  muscles :  there  they  become  encysted,  and  are  ultimately 
f  oimd  appropriating  and  destro3dng  the  muscular  substance  to  a  greater  or  ^ 
extent.  After  a  long  residence  in  the  muscle  they  appear  to  acquire  calcareoual 
cysts.     The  sudden  liberation  of  a  large  niunber  of  these  wonns  causes  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  attended  by  peculiar  symptoms 
bling  in  some  respects  those  of  chronic  poisoning. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  trichinas  are  more  frequently  found  in  pork  an< 
articles  of  food  derived  from  it,  than  in  any  other  kind  of  meat.  M^aly 
appears  to  be  sometimes  of  a  trichinous  character.  Further,  the  vitality  of 
parasites  is  not  destroyed  imless  the  meat,  or  other  substances  in  which  Ai 
are  located,  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  that  every  particle  has  been  exposed  to 
degree  of  heat.     Salting  and  smoking,  or  partial  cooking,  is  not  sufficient 
destroy  the  worms  in  all  parts  of  the  food,  and  they  have  even  been  £< 
living  in  putrefied  meat.     This  may  serve  to  account  in  some  cases  for 
serious  symptoms  which  have  f oUowed  the  use  of  pork  as  food,  also  of ' 
sausages,  and  German  sausages,  which  are  generally  made  of  raw  ham. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  such  food  are,  in  the  first  stage,  th< 
of  intestinal  irritation,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain,  general  weakness  of  t 
limbs,  with  diarrhoea,  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  joints,  profuse  clamxn] 
perspiration,  and  a  wasting  fever,  sometimes  of  a  typhoid  character.     Deal' 
is  either  the  result  of  paralysis  (from  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibres), 
of  peritonitis  and  irritative  fever.     During  the  perforation  of  the  coats  of 
intestines  by  these  worms,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  irritated  and 
flamed :  pus  is  formed  on  its  surface,  and  bloody  evacuations  are  somi 
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passed.    No  case  is  known  in  which  trichinosis,  after  having  once  declared 
itself,  was  arrested  by  medical  treatment. 

The  noxious  effects  of  this  food  on  hmnan  beings  are  well  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  cases  which  occurred  at  HettstHdt  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  1863. 
('British  Med,  Journal/  Jan.  16, 1864,  p.  75.)  One  hundred  and  three  pei-sons 
partook  of  smoked  sausages  made  from  a  pig  a^cted,  as  it  turned  out,  with 
trichinons  disease.  The  sausages  were  fried,  and  served  for  dinner  in  the 
usual  way.  On  the  following  day,  several  persons  who  had  partaken  of  this 
food  were  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  purging,  loss  of  appetite^ 
great  prostration  of  strength,  and  fever.  The  number  of  persons  attacked 
rapidly  increased :  s3rmptoms  of  peritonitis  and  pneumonia  manifested  them- 
selves, and  these  were  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  of 
the  muscles  in  front  of  the  neck.  Eighty-three  persons  died  from  the  effects  of 
this  noxious  food,  and  the  remainder  were  seriously  injured  in  health.  The 
remnants  of  sausage  and  of  pork  not  eaten  at  this  festival  were  examined,  and 
were  found  to  be  literally  swarming  with  encysted  trichinae.  (See  Casper's 
*Vierteljahrs8chrift,'  April  1864,  p.  286.)  The  writer  in  the  above  journal 
affirms  that  this  parasitic  disease  does  not  attack  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses,  and 
that  beef  is  the  enf  est  of  all  descriptions  of  food,  as  no  parasites  have  ever  been, 
discovered  in  it.  They  have  not  been  found  in  the  blood  of  animals  whose 
muscles  are  liable  to  their  attacks. 

Dr.Reyber  relates  that,  in  the  year  1862,  a  series  of  cases  of  illness  to  the 
number  ol  thirty  occurred  in  Plauen,  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  pork  containing 
trichina.     Among  the  symptoms  were  great  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  fever, 
and  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs.     The  effects  spread  like  an 
epidemic.     A  female  patient  under  Professor  Virchow  died,  at  Dresden,  with 
typhoid  and  rheumatic  symptoms.     When  the  body  was  inspected,  trichinae 
were  found  in  her  muscles.     On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  tiiat,  four  weeks 
hefore,  a  diseased  pig  had  been  killed  and  eaten  in  the  town  in  which  she  re- 
sided ;  the  butcher  who  killed  it  suffered,  but  this  woman  alone  died  from  the 
effects.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1863,  p.  471.)     Pietra  Santa  relates  that,  at  a 
nuptial  festival  at  Wiesbaden,  twenty  persons  partook  of  the  food  placed  on 
the  table.    In  the  evening  the  bride  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  and,  in  spite  of  medical  assistance,  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  bride- 
groom himself  suffered  from  similar  ^mptoms,  and  died  after  two  days'  illness. 
The  other  guests  were  not  seriously  affected.     A  physician-expert,  who  exa- 
aiined  the  case,  found  trichinae  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  certain 
articles  of  food  prepared  from  pork,  which  had  been  served  at  the  table  (*  Ann. 
d*Hyg.' April  1,  1864,  p.  321).     The  fact  that  only  two  out  of  the  party 
suffered  from  symptoms  resembling  poisoning,  and  that  one  died  rapidly,  was 
calculated  to  excite  grave  suspicion.     Sudden  deaths  from  trichinous  food  a^ 
not  common,  and  it  is  to  be  r^etted  that  this  case  is  not  given  with  fuller 
detaik.   The  real  cause  of  death  in  these  two  persons  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  clearly  traced  to  the  trichinous  food. 

Althou^  little  has  been  heard  of  trichinous  disease  in  England,  it  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  in  Germany.  Among  the  official  notices  published  by 
the  Pnissian  Government,  is  one  which  points  out  the  danger  arising  from  the 
^Be  of  pork  in  a  diseased  state,  and  warning  those  who  sell  it  to  the  public  of 
the  penalties  which  they  thereby  incur.  (Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  July 
1868,  p.  177.)  Under  this  notice,  it  is  stated  in  addition  to  the  cases  above 
given,  that  in  1862  thirty-eight  persons  in  Kalbe  suffered  severely  from  the 
u«e  of  such  food,  and  of  these  eight  died  from  the  effects. 

Dr.  Schultze  refers  to  other  groups  of  cases,  which,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  attended  with  great  fatality.  In  Madgeburg,  Neustadt,  and 
Buckau,  over  a  period  of  five  years  (1858-62),  from  three  to  four  hundred  cases 
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of  illness  wera  traceable  to  this  cause.  ('  Die  Trichinen  KianUieat,'  Caipv*! 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1864,  p.  278.)  la  Burg  more  than  fifty  peraoM 
suffered,  and  eleven  died.  Other  fata]  cases  have  been  reported.  For  the«  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Schultze'a  paper.  In  February  1864,  a  whole 
family  was  poisoned  at  New  York,  and  one  member  died  from  eating  pan  d 
a  ham,  which,  oa  microscopic  examination,  was  found  to  be  fall  of  trichinc 
Death  was  referred  by  the  medical  attendant  to  this  cause.  There  were  two 
outbreaks  of  this  diseaae  in  Massachusetts  in  1870.  Out  of  six  persona  who 
ate  of  the  noxious  food,  one  died.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  1,  515  and  710.)  In  May 
1865,  Senator  Dittmere  of  Lubeck  and  his  family,  conaiatingof  seTen  pereoni, 
were  seized  «nth  symptoms  resembling  irritant  poisoning  some  time  after  eat- 
ii^  a  ham  which  had  been  smoked  but  not  cooked.  On  examination  it  wu 
found  to  be  loaded  with  trichinfe.  Four  out  of  those  attacked  died.  ('  Lancet,' 
May  27,  1865,  p.  562.) 

It  is  probable  that  some  unexplained  cases  of  illness  or  death  from  irritatjao 
of  the  stomach  and  bowela,  aimulating  chronic  irritant  poisoning,  may  bare 
been  the  result  of  eating  trichlnous  food.  Medical  men  have  been  unable  to 
group  the  symptoms  under  aay  known  form  of  disease,  while  the  madu  rf 
irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  have  given  atrength  to  the 
supposition  that  poison  must  have  been  taken  by  the  deceased,  although  clie- 
mi<^  analyBiB  had  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  ordinary  poiaon  in  ttie 
fluids  and  Bolida  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  many  years'  practice,  1  haTe 
met  with  several  cases  of  this  description,  and  there  has  been  sometimes  muu- 
fested  a  disposition  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  chemical  analysis.  Dr.  Lucke 
has  related  a  series  of  fatal  cases  which  occurred  in  1845,  attributed  at  tbt 
time  to  poison,  which,  as  he  suggests,  were  most  probably  caused  by  th^nieof 
triohinous  food.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  January  1864,  p.  102.)  Ai 
means  of  distinction  from  irritant  poisoning  may  be  pointed  out  the  [ongtime 
which  commonly  elapees  between  the  taking  of  the  tbod  and  the  commencement 
of  the  symptoms.  "The  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging  are  comparatively  sligbl ; 
the  pain  is  in  the  bowels  rather  than  in  the  stomach,  and  peritonitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  fever  are  not  commonly  reaulu  of  the  action  of  irritant  poisons, 
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while  they  appear  to  be  constant  symptoms  in  trichinosiB.     The  absence  a 
ordinal;  p<»aoa  in  the  food,  in  the  urine  and  the  evacuadona  at  any  stsg^ 
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fflty  >Iw  be  taken  as  oonclusiTe  eridence  ag&inat  irritant  ptMaoning  in  its  usual 

In  nupected  cases,  ft  new  method  of  reaearcli  must  be  added  to  thoae  already 
m  OM.  If  any  of  the  food  can  be  obtained,  this  most  be  examined  for  the 
faiuite  bj  the  aid  of  the  microacope.  If  the  case  proves  &ta],  the  voluntary 
mnsdee  c^  the  deceased  must  undergo  a,  Bimilar  examination.  In  the  '  Canada 
UedicalJoumal '  for  1870-1,  Dr.  J.  B.EdwordH  hoa  published  a  foil  account 
of  the  best  methods  of  detecting  trichinee  in  the  fle^  of  man  and  animals. 
He  luB  furnished  me  with  some  excellent  photographs  of  the  worms  in  titu  in 
huniHn  and  animal  muscle,  of  which  engravings  are  annexed. 

In  BOffle  cues  which  occurred  at  Montreal  tlie  cause  c£  the  symptoms  was  at 
fint  obscure,  but  Dr.  Edwards  not  only  found  trichinn  In  a  slice  of  a  ham 
which  had  been  eaten,  but  ni.  4;. 

in  the  musclea  of  two  of 
the  patients  who  recovered. 
He  removed  about  five 
grains  of  muscular  tissue 
from  the  gastrocnemius  | 
DiDscle,  and  twelve  grains  1 
of  the  tibialis  poeticus.  In  ' 
twlh  of  these  portions  of 
muscle,  about  forty  worms 
werefoimd.  (Op.cit.p.517. 
See  also  Dr.  Thudidium's 
'Eeportto  Privy  Council 
fe  1864-5.')  The  sub-  TrichiTi..pir«ii.iniii 
joined  engraving  {fig.  47)  is  of  great  interest.  It  represents  a  section  of  human 
Baade  from  one  of  the  fatal  cases  at  Hamilton.  Two  generations  of  worms 
■re  risible  in  this  muscle,  those  in  the  spiral  form  being  a  young  generation 
urching  past,  while  the  upper  curl  on  the  right  is  the  only  portion  in  focus 
of  a  large  worm,  which  hes  closely  curled  up  and  is  slightly  encysted. 

Pulreicent  Food. — The  effects  of  disease  on  animal  food  must  not  be  con- 
bnoded  with  those  whiuh  result  from  decay  or  putrefaction.    The  flesh  of  the 

E healthy  animal  is  rendered  unfit  for  food  when  it  has  passed  into  a  putres- 
■taie.  It  is  not  merely  unwholesome  hilt  highly  irritant,  causing  rapidly 
ting,  purging,  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  severe  kind.  Fortunately 
Bjmptome  \iaA  at  once  to  the  expulsion  of  the  noxious  food  from  the 
Mf ,  and  the  person  then  recovers :  the  yoiug,  the  old,  and  the  infirm  may, 
■never,  be  so  prostrated  by  vomiting  and  purging,  that  they  may  sink  &om 
■iiaustion.  Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  decay,  or  in  the  transition 
Oige  of  putrefaction,  must  be  r^;arded  as  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Much  of 
^cbeap  butcher's  meat,  sold  to  tiie  poor  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  quite 
'^forhtunaQ  food.  In  one  year  114,000  pounds  of  diseased,  and  76,000 
1i  of  putrid  meat  were  seized  and  condemned  in  the  City  of  London  alone. 
/  1851,  the  family  of  a  surgeon  neftr  London  were  all  affected  with 
la  resembling  irritant  poisoning,  after  having  partaken  of  a  hare  which 
Q  stewed  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel.  The  surgeon  informed  me  that  on 
Be  second  day  his  wife  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  giddiness,  heat 
D  the  throat,  and  general  numbness,  with  inflamed  eyes.  Other  members  of 
he  family  vomited,  and  in  the  courae  of  a  few  days  the  symptoms  disappeared. 
Qamined  the  vomited  matter,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  portions  of  the  hare 
anially  digested,  but  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  so  that  there  was  abundant 
vidence  of  sulphuretted  hydrt^^en  in  the  liquid.  There  was  no  mineral  poi- 
00  <i  sny  kind,  although  the  symptoms,  it  vrill  be  obwrved,  were  rather  like 
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those  occasioned  by  arsenic.  It  had  been  remarked  by  the  &mily  that  s  silrer 
spoon,  which  was  used  for  serring  out  this  unwholesome  food,  was  turned 
of  a  brown  colour,  no  doubt  from  the  chemical  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  good  domestic  test  of  the  putrefied  con- 
dition of  such  food.  Nature  generally  applies  an  appropriate  remedy,  in  the 
fact  that  the  food  itself  produces  copious  vomiting  and  pm^ging. 

Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  poisoned  game 
is  sold  to  the  public.  The  game  may  be  quite  free  from  putrefafcc^oo,  bat 
noxious  from  the  poisoned  grain  which  may  have  caused  death.  It  is  a  yeiy 
common  practice  to  steep  grain  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  previous  to  sowings 
and  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds  may  be  accidentally  destroyed  hj 
eating  the  grain.  In  some  instances,  grouse  and  other  game  are  maliciously 
destroyed  by  the  laying  of  com,  saturated  with  arsenic  or  other  poisons,  in  the 
localities  where  the  birds  abouBod.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
poisoned  game  by  poulterers,  and  there  is  no  precaution  which  can  be  taken  by 
the  purchasers,  except  by  observing  whether  the  birds  have  or  have  not  been 
shot.  (See  on  this  subject,  ^  On  Poisons  ;  ^  also  a  letter  by  Dr.  Fuller,  '  MeiL 
Gaz.*  vol.  42,  p.  1036.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Romfiey,  has  directed  attention.  (Sept.  1862)  to  the  serious 
symptoms  produced  by  Canadian  partndgea  eaten  as  food.  A  lady  who  had 
partaken  of  this  food  was,  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  attacked  with  the 
following  symptoms.  She  had  sickness,  and  became  insensible ;  the  skin  was 
cold,  and  no  pulse  could  be  felt.  She  was  in  a  hopeless  state  for  some  homs» 
and  only  slowly  recovered.  The  birds  were  quite  fresh,  having  been  packed 
in  ice.  In  another  case  there  were  similar  symptoms,  with  constriction  of  die 
throat  and  great  pain.  Animals  were  made  ill  by  this  food.  It  was  beliered 
that,  in  these  eases,  the  birds  had  not  been  killed  by  poison,  but  that  their 
flesh  had  been  rendered  poisonous  by  some  vegetable  which  they  had  eaten. 
It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  Australia  the  mutton  is  rendei^  poisonous 
by  reason  of  the  sheep  feeding  on  poisonous  plants.  (^  Med*  Times  and  Gaz.* 
1«71,  1,  728w) 


NEUROTIC  POISONS. 
(nargotig  or  cerebral  poisons.)' 


CHAPTER  26. 

opium — symptoms — appearances — its  action  on  infants — poiscking  bt  poppies 
— by  opiate  compounds — morphia  and  its  salts — process  for  detectqki 
opium  and  its  principal  constituents  in  organic  mixtl^es. 

Opium* 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  -which  manifest  themselves  when  a  large  dose  ol 
opium  or  its  tincture  has  been  taken,  are  in  general  of  a  uniform  character. 
They  confflst  in  giddiness,  drowsiness,  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  soe- 
ceeded  by  perfect  insensibility,  the  person  lying  motionless,  with  the  ey^i 
closed  as  if  in  a  sound  sleep.  In  this  state  he  may  be  easily  roused  by  a  kyal 
noise,  and  made  to  answer  a  question  f  but  he  speedily  relapses  into  stupocv 
In  a  later  stage,  when  coma  has  supervened  with  stertorous  breathing,  it  wffl 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rouse  him.    The  pulse  is  at  first  gwyill,  qindE» 
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«Dd  trregoliur,  the  respiration  hurried,  and  the  skin  warm  and  bathed  in  perspi- 
ration, sometimes  livid;  but  when  the  person  becomes  comatose,  the  breath- 
ing is  slow  and  stertorous,  the  pulse  slow  and  full.  The  skin  is  occasionally 
cold  and  pallid.  The  pupils  in  the  early  stage  are  contracted ;  in  the  later 
stage,  and  when  progressing  to  a  fatal  termination,  they  may  be  found  dilated. 
In  a  case  referred  to  me  in  1846,  one  pupil  was  contracted  and  the  other  dilated. 
They  are  commonly  insensible  to  light.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is 
placid,  pale,  and  ghastly :  the  eyes  are  heavy,  and  the  lips  are  livid.  Some- 
times there  is  vomiting,  or  even  purging ;  and,  if  vomiting  takes  place  freely 
before  stupor  sets  in,  Uiere  is  great  hope  of  recovery.  This  symptom  is  chiefly 
observed  when  a  large  dose  of  opiirni  has  been  taken ;'  and  it  may  then  be, 
perhaps,  ascribed  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach.  The 
odour  of  opium  is  occasionally  perceptible  in  the  breath.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, with  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  often  follow  on  recovery. 
Li  cases  likely  to  prove  fatal,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  feel  flabby  and  relaxed, 
die  lower  jaw  drops,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the  sphincters  are 
in  a  state  of  relaxation,  the  pupils  are  unaffected  by  light,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  low,  there  is  a  loud  mucous  rattle  in  breathing,  and  convulsions 
are  sometimes  observed  before  death,  but  more  commonly  in  children  than  iti 
adults.  One  of  the  marked  effects  of  this  poison  is  to  suspend  all  the  secretions 
except  that  of  the  skin.  Even  during  the  lethargic  state,  the  skin,  although  cold, 
is  often  copiously  bathed  in  perspiration.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined, 
irhether  this  may  not  be  a  medium  by  which  the  poison  is  principally  elimi- 
nated. The  contracted  state  of  the  pupils  has  been  hitherto  considered  to 
famish  a  valuable  distinctive  sign  of  poisoning  by  opium  or  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia. In  relying  upon  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  pointed  out 
ij  Dr.  Wilks,  that,  in  apoplexy  which  is  seated  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  the  pupils 
are  also  contracted.  He  describes  two  cases  of  this  form  of  apoplexy  which 
*were  mistaken  for  poisoning  by  opiiun  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  the 
pupils.    (» Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1833,  1,  214.) 

These  symptoms  usually  commence  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after 
the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  Sometimes  they  come  on  in  a  few  minutes, 
especially  in  children,  and  at  other  times  their  appearance  is  protracted  for  a 
long  period.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Skae,  the  person  was  found  totally  in- 
sensible mffteen  minutes.  As  we  might  expect,  from  the  facts  connected  with 
the  absorption  of  poisons,  when  the  drug  is  taken  in  the  solid  state,  the  symp- 
toms are  commonly  more  slow  in  appearing  than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water 
or  alcohol.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Liverpool,  in  August  1863,  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Dr.  Edwards,  a  lady  took,  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  large  dose 
(supposed  to  have  been  one  ounce  and  a  half)  of  laudanimi.  No  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning  appeared  for  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  life  was  pro- 
tracted for  twenty-two  hours. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  on  these  occasions,  that  a  person  has  re- 
covered from  the  first  symptoms,  and  has  then  had  a  relapse,  and  died.  There  is 
some  medico-legal  interest  connected  with  this  state,  which  has  been  called 
secondary  asphyxia  from  opium,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  giving  to  it  this  name.  In  December  1843,  a  gentleman  swallowed  a  quan- 
tity of  laudanum,  and  was  foimd  labouring  imder  the  usual  symptoms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  poison  was  removed  from  the  stomach  by  the  pump,  and 
he  so  far  recovered  from  his  insensibility  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  his  medical  attendants ;  but  a  relapse  took  place,  and  he  died  the 
following  night.  The  case  of  the  Hon,  Mrs,  Anson  (Jan.  1859)  furnishes 
another  illustration  of  this  singular  condition.  This  lady  swallowed,  while 
luting,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  by  mistake.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  emetics  were  given,  but  she  did  not  vomit  for  half  an  hour ;  and  she 
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was  not  treated  medically  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  matter  then  dnwA 
from  the  stomach  had  no  smell  of  laudanum.  She  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
had  lost  the  power  of  swallowing.  After  remaining  in  this  otHnatose  state  for 
upwards  of  nine  hours,  the  patient  reviyed,  the  face  became  natural,  the  palse 
steady,  the  power  of  swallowing  returned,  she  was  able  to  recognize  her  dime- 
ters, and,  in  a  thick  voice,  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  mistake  she  had  made. 
This  state  lasted  about  fiye  minutes ;  the  torpor  then  returned,  she  again  ssak 
into  profound  coma,  and  died  in  fourteen  hours  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  these  cases,  death  maj  be  occasioned  bj 
the  accumulation  of  the  poison,  carried  by  the  absorbents  into  the  system; 
t.tf.  the  morphia  may  *be  more  rapidly  carried  into  the  system  than  it  is  ^am- 
nated  from  it.  A  remarkable  case  illustratiTe  of  this  remittent  form  of  poi- 
Boning  by  opium  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Kirby.  ('  Dublin  Med.  Frrn^ 
Dec.  24, 1845,  p.  406.)  In  compound  poisoning,  where  laudanum  is  one  oiE 
the  ingredients,  it  may  be  expected  that  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  in& 
first  dbow  themselves.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Beatty,  a  woman, 
set.  22,  swallowed  a  packet  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,  and  immediately  after- 
wards two  drachms  of  laudaniun,  and  then  half  a  drachm  of  red  precipitate 
In  three  hours  she  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  narcotic  poisoning  akme. 
None  of  the  eiTects  of  strychnia  had  been  produced,  and  there  was  no  initio 
tion  from  the  mercurial  poison.  Emetics  were  given,  and  the  stomach-pump 
used.  By  this  a  quantity  of  Battle's  powder  and  red  precipitate  were  removed 
from  the  stomach.  Albumen  was  given,  and  the  woman  slowly  recovered. 
('  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  907.)  It  was  inferred  that  the  opium  had  here  prevoited 
the  action  of  strychnia.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  powder 
drawn  from  the  stomach  had  been  examined  and  strychnia  found  in  it.  Thstt 
were  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  at  any  time,  although  three  hours 
had  elapsed  before  remedies  could  be  applied. 

Appearances, — In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  fifteen  hours,  the  vessels  of 
the  head  were  found  imusually  congested  throughout.  On  the  surface  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  there  was  an  ecchymoeis,  apparently  produced 
by  the  efiusion  of  a  few  drops  of  blood.  There  were  numerous  bloody  points 
on  the  cut  surface  of  the  brain  : — there  was  no  serum  collected  in  iht  ven- 
tricles. The  stomach  was  quite  healthy.  Fluidity  of  the  blood  is  mentioned 
as  a  common  appearance  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  ^here  is  also  engoige-' 
ment  of  the  lungs :  jaost  ^qii^tly  obsgvgi,  accor4iiig  to  Sir  R^  '"_^ 
in  jl^ose  cases  whicfijave  been  preceded  hy  conyigJfflonCv  (Op.  dt.  p. 

Among  the^xtemal  appearances  there  is  often  grSt  Avidity  of  the 

Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain  is  rarely  seen ; — serous  eflfusiona  in  the  ; 
ventricles,  or  between  the  membranes,  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  tAnm^ 
is  so  seldom  found  otherwise  than  in  a  healthy  state,  that  the  infbuxunataj 
redness  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen  may  have  been  due  to  accidentri 
causes.  When  tincture  of  opiimi  has  been  taken  and  retained  on  the  sUnoaA, 
increased  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  occasionally  be  produced  hj 
the  alcohol  alone.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of  tincture  at 
opium,  Dr.  Sharkey  found  the  following  appearances  twelve  hours  aft?er  death ; 
the  body  warm  and  rigid;  the  stomach  healthy,  containing  a  quanti^af 
gruel-like  fluid,  without  any  smell  of  opium.  The  intestinal  canal  and  all  tfas 
other  viscera  were  healthy.  The  veins  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  the  dum 
mater  and  sinuses,  were  gorged  with  blood ;  but  there  was  no  efiusion  in  anjr 
part  of  the  brain.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  yielded  no  trace  of  morphift 
or  meconic  acid,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  death  had  been  caused  by  opiuB^ 
taken  on  the  previous  night.  (^  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  235.)  A  case  wv 
communicated  to  me  by.  Dr.  Ogston,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  tht 
Aberdeen  Autumn  Circuit,  in  Sept.  1853,  in  which  a  child,  aged  six  moind% 
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(Bed  in  a  few  hours  from  a  dose  of  sixty  drops  of  wine  of  opium.  The  brain 
ina  congested  to  a  marked  extent.  Although  the  dose  was  comparatively  large, 
and  deadi  rapid,  there  was  no  decided  indication  of  the  presence  of  opiimi  in 
the  stomach.  From  this  accoimt  of  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which 
cm  be  looked  upon  as  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  by  opiiun,  and  even  this 
is  not  always  present.  A  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  however,  if  it  exist, 
can  furnish  no  evidence  of  poisoning  when  taken  alone,  since  it  is  so  frequently 
fonnd,  as  a  result  of  morbid  causes,  in  otherwise  healthy  subjects. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life, — The  medicinal  dose  of  opium,  in  extract 
fK  powder  for  a  healthy  adult,  varies  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Five 
grains  would  be  a  poisonous  dose  to  most  persons.  The  medicinal  dose  of 
'i^tincture  is  from  ten  minims  to  forty.  One  fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium 
(laudanum)  contains  the  soluble  matter  of  thirty-three  grains  of  opium.  This 
kin  about  the  proportion  of  fourteen  and  a  half  minims  of  the  tincture  to  on^ 
grain  of  dry  opium.  (Garrod.)  The  smallest  dose  of  solid  opium  which  has 
been  known  to  prove  &tal  to  an  adult,  was  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Sharkey, 
of  Jersey.  A  man,  set.  32,  died  very  speedily  in  a  convulsive  fit,  after  having 
taken  two  pills,  each  containing  about  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  extract  of 
opium.  This  quantity  is  equivalent  to  four  grains  of  crude  opiimi.  (*  Med. 
Gaz.*  vol.  37,  p.  236.)  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  the  tincture  in  an  adult,  which 
I  bave  found  recorded,  is  two  drachms.  The  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Skae. 
('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.'  July  1840.)  The  patient  was  a  robust  man, 
St  56 ;  he  swallowed  the  tincture  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  died  under  the 
tBQal  s^ptoms  on  the  following  morning,  the  case  having  lasted  only  twelve 
hoars.  The  quantity  actually  swallowed,  however,  appears  to  be  involved  in 
aome  doubt ;  for  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  half  an  ounce  of  laudanimi 
xuay  bave  been  taken.  In  anothei:  case,  May  1870,  a  lady  died  from  a  dose 
<if  two  drachms  of  laudanum  mixed,  it  was  supposed,  with  chloroform.  Large 
doses  of  the  tincture  have  frequently  been  tidcen  without  proving  fatal.  I 
bave  ebiewhere  recorded  a  case  in  wmch  five  ounces  of  laudanum  were  taken 
eren  without  producing  sleep,  and  the  patient  recovered.  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
leports,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  220.)  One  hundred  and  fourteen  deaths  from  opium 
lie  reported  to  have  occurred  in  four  years — 1863-7. 

Action  of  Opium  on  Infants, — In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  a  me£cal  jurist  to  bear  in  mind  that  infants  and  young  persons  are 
fiable  to  be  killed  by  small  doses  of  opium ;  they  appear  to  be  peculiarly  bus> 
^o^ble  of  the  effects  of  this  poison.  Dr.  Ramisdi,  of  Prague,  met  with  an 
iDstaaoe  of  a  child,  four  months  old,  that  was  nearly  killed  by  the  administra- 
lum  of  one  grain  of  Dover^s  powder,  containing  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain 
of  opium ; — ^the  child  suffered  from  stupor  and  other  alarming  symptoms.  The 
following  case  occurred  in  June  1822.  Four  grains  of  Dover's  powder  (con- 
taining less  than  half  a  grain  of  opiimi)  were  given  to  a  child  four  years  and 
a  half  old.  It  soon  became  comatose,  and  died  in  seven  hours.  Death  was 
teferred  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  the  jury  returned  the  usual  un- 
meaoing  verdict  of  '  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God ; '  but  there  was  no  doubt, 
^m  the  evidence,  that  death  was  caused  by  the  opiate  medicine.  Dr.  Thorn, 
of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  has  given  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  an  infant 
cnly  three  days  old,  to  which  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  (containing  one 
tnun  of  opiaxn)  were  given  by  mistake.  It  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms, 
out  survived  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  hours.  Dr.  Kelso  met  with  an 
instance  in  which  a  child,  nine  months  old  ,was  killed  in  nine  hours  by  four  drops 
(7  minims)  of  laudantmi,  equal  to  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium  ; 
it  was  much  convulsed  before  death.  A  case  is  referred  to  in  the  '  Medical 
Gazette/  in  which  two  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to  about  the  eighth 
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part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  killed  an  infant.  The  following  is  another  illustn- 
tion  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  similar  dose.  A  nurse  gave  to  an  infant,  five  days 
old,  two  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  monmig. 
Five  hours  afterwards  the  child  was  found  by  the  medical  attendant  in  a  state 
of  complete  narcotism.  It  was  revived  by  a  cold  bath,  but  a  relapse  came  on, 
I  and  it  died  the  same  evening,  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  poison  had  been 

I  ^ven  to  it.     On  inspection,  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera  were  found  in  a 

perfectly  healthy  state,  and  there  was  no  smell  of  opium  in  the  stomacL 
(*  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  28,  1846,  p.  519.)     The  fatal  dose  here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  was  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  to  only  an 
infinitesimal  dose  of  morphia  I     Dr.  E.  Smith  has  reported  a  case  (^  Lancet,* 
April  15,  1854),  in  which  an  infant,  seven  days  old,  died  in  eighteen  bonis 
from  the  effects  of  one  minim  of  the  tincture,  or  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  grain 
of  opium.  Coma  with  the  usual  symptoms  was  complete  in  half  an  hour.  On 
inspection,  the  heart  was  found  distended  with  black  liquid  blood :  the  lungs 
were  collapsed  but  not  congested.  The  brain  was  congested,  but  there  was  no 
effusion  either  into  the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface.     (See  also  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  April  15,  1854,  p.  386.)     The  smallest  h,tal  dose  recorded  (in 
an  infant)  was  in  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Liverpool 
(November  1857).     An  in&nt,  four  weeks  old,  died  from  the  symptoms  o! 
poisoning  by  opium,  in  seven  hours  after  a  dose  of  par^oric  elixir,  equivalent 
to  one-ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  had  been  administered  to  it.    With  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  infants  are  occasionallj  de- 
stroyed by  opium  under  circumstances  in  which  an  adult  would  not  su^.  In 
December  1860,  an  inquiry  took  place  at  Chester  respecting  the  death  of  a 
child,  aged  six  weeks,  imder  the  following  circumstances.  A  fomentation  com- 
posed of  laudanmn  and  gin  was  applied  to  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  the 
child  was  put  to  the  breast  shortly  afterwards.     The  chUd  fell  into  a  sleep 
from  which  it  did  not  awaken,  and  died,  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  next  morn- 
ing.    The  cause  of  death  was  left  obscure  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  inquiry  was  conducted :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  child  diev 
a  quantity  of  laudanum  into  its  mouthy  sufficient  to  destroy  life.   ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.  Jan.  19,  1861,  p.  70.)     In  some  instances  infants  have  been  found 
to  manifest  an  astonishing  power  of  recovery.     Dr.  Guy  met  with  a  case  ia 
which  an  infant  of  six  months  recovered  after  having  had  administered  to  it 
ten  grains  of  Dover^s  powder,  equal  to  one  grain  of  opium  Q  Lancet,^  June  8| 
1850);  and  Mr.  Tubbs  has  informed  me,  that  in  a  case  which  occurred  k 
January  1852,  an  infant  of  nine  months  recovered  under  treatment  from  a 
dose  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum,  given  by  mistake.     This  quantity  kft 
by  evaporation  four  grains  of  an  impure  extract  of  opium.   In  1860  a  case  mi 
communicated  to  me  in  which  an  infant  of  between  two  and  three  months  oil 
recovered  a£terjive  grains  of  opimn  had  been  given  to  it  by  mistake  for  rim* 
barb.     Dr.  Hays  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child,  not  quite  six  yeaia  Mf 
swallowed  a  powder  containing  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  opium  mixed  witk 
powdered  chalk.   The  child  was  not  seen  imtil  fourteen  hours  afterwards,  ft 
was  at  first  excited :  there  had  been  no  vomiting.     The  narcotism  was  at  M 
time  very  profound :  it  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  tbf 
child  had  recovered  I    (*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1859,  p.  367.)  Acoai4*^ 
ing  to  a  return  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  poison  in  four  years  (1 863-7 V 
there  were  426  cases  of  poisoning  by  laudanum,  syrup  of  poppies,  and  simikr 
preparations,  among  infants. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place^'^lt  has  been  remarked  that  most  caasi 
of  poisoning  by  opium  prove  fatal  in  from  about  six  to  twelve  hours.  TImJ 
who  recover  from  the  stupor,  and  survive  longer  than  this  period,  genenfeT 
do  well  \  but  from  cases  above  related  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  a  paiM 
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recoTety,  or  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  afterwards  a  relapse^     The 
flTmptoms,  howeyer,  generally  progress  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination,  or  the 
stupor  suddenly  disappears,  vomiting  ensues,  and  the  person  recovers.   Several 
instances  are  recorded  of  this  poison  having  destroyed  life  in  from  seven  to 
nine  hours.    One  has  occurred  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  adult  died 
in  fire  hours  after  taking  the  drug  prescribed  for  him  by  a  quack.     Sir  R, 
Chnstison  met  with  a  case  which  could  not  have  lasted  above  five,  and  another 
is  mentioned  by  him  which  lasted  only  three  hours.     Mr.  Barwis,  of  Melton, 
communicated  to  me  the  case  of  an  adult  (November  1863)  which  proved  fatal 
m  three  hours  and  a  half.     Nearly  two  ounces  of  laudanum  had  been  taken ; 
Bat  there  was  no  smell  of  opium  in  the  stomach  when  inspected  thirty  hours 
after  death.    Dr.  Beck  quotes  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  and  a 
half.    (Beck,  *  Med.  Jour.'  p.  873.)    Mr.  Procter,  of  York,  communicated  to 
me  the  case  of  a  female,  set.  60,  who,  in  January  1857,  swallowed  an  punce  of 
the  pharmacopoeial  tincture,  and  died  from  the  effects  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Opium  was  found  in  the  stomach.     The  only  appearance  in  the  body  was  a 
congested  state  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.   The  most  rapid  case  of  death 
yet  reported  was  that  of  a  soldier  who  was  accidentally  poisoned,  in  September, 
J846,  in  the  Hospital  of  Val-de-Gr^e.   It  appears  that  he  swallowed  by  mis- 
take about  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  died  in  convulsions 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour.   (*  Journal  de  M^ecine,'  Oct.  1846,  p.  475.   For 
a  similar  case,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  743.)     It  is  possible  that  the  drug 
niay  destroy  "life  even  with  greater  rapidity  than  this;  but,  as  a  medico -legal 
&ct,  we  are  at  present  entitled  to  state  that  it  has  destroyed  life  within  the 
diort  period  above  mentioned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  are  sometimes 
much  protracted.   There  are  several  instances  of  death  in  fifteen  or  seventeen 
hours.    I  have  known  one  case  fatal  in  twenty-two  hours,  and  among  those 
collected  by  Sir  E.  Christison,  the  longest  lasted  twenty-four  liours,    (Op.  cit. 

Poisoning  by  Poppies, 

The  he3ds  of  the  white  poppy  grown  in  this  country  possess  narcotic  pro- 
l&ties.  They  yield  an  inspissated  extract  called  English  opium,  which,  accord* 
*g  to  Mr.  Hennell,  contains  5  per  cent,  of  morphia.  The  white  poppy-heads, 
weref ore,  yield  to  water,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  a  poisonous  substance  capable 
•I  acting  deleteriously  on  children.  In  July  1868,  a  child  died  at  BUston,  in 
ftnuequence  of  its  mother  having  administered  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  water  in 
thich  a  poppy-head  had  been  boiled.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Graz.*  July  18, 1863, 
f*  75.)  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
fyvp  of  poppies,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  sweetened  decoction  of  the 
foppy-heads.  This  syrup  is  said  to  contain  one  grain  of  extract  (opium)  to 
toe  ounce  (Thomson).  The  common  dose  of  it,  for  an  infant  three  or  four 
noitfhs  old,  is  half  a  drachm ;  for  adults,  two  to  four  drachms.  Q  Pereira,' 
n)I.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  643.)  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  often  sold 
7  many  druggists  imder  the  name  of  syrup  of  poppies  as  a  soothing  or  cordial 
Bsdicine  for  children,  is  nothing  more  th^  a  mixture  of  tincture  or  infusion 
if  opium  with  simple  syrup :  it  is  therefore  a  preparation  of  variable  strength. 
9ns  may  account  ior  what  appears  to  many  persons  inexplicable,  namely,  that 
a  infant  may  be  destroyed  by  a  very  small  dose.  In  January  1841,  a  child 
DC  months  old  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  less  than  half  a  teaspoon- 
ttl  of  syrup  of  poppies  bought  at  a  druggist*s.  This  is  the  usual  medicinal  dose 
Bra  child.  The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  were  fully  developed  in  three- 
narters  of  an  bour.  The  syrup  in  this  case  probably  contained  tincture  of 
pmm.  Several  children  are  reported  to  have  lost  their  lives  by  this  syrup  in 
B37-8.   In  one  of  these  instances,  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  was  given.    Stupor 
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came  on  in  Half  an  hour,  and  the  child  died  the  following  daj.  Dr.  Pereira 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  teaspoonful  proved  fatal  to  a  healthy  child.  I  have 
notes  of  two  cases  which  occurred  in  1871,  in  one  of  which  a  child  eighteen 
weeks  old  died  in  twenty-six  hours  from  the  efTects  of  a  teaspoonful,  and  the 
other  in  which  an  infant  five  weeks  old  was  killed  by  three  parts:  of  a  tear- 
spoonful  of  this  syrup.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  most  uncertain  preparation  as  to 
strength. 

Mrs.  Winslow*s  '  Soothing  Syrup,'  called  also  '  Quietness,*  appears  to  be  a 
compound  resembling  syrup  of  poppies.  Its  effects  are  those  of  a  narcotic.  Two 
doses  of  this  caused  the  death  of  a  child  aged  fifteen  months,  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  (^  Pharm.  Jour.*  1872,  618).  An  analysis  of 
this  syrup  showed  that  one  ounce  of  it  contained  nearly  one  grain  of  morphia 
with  other  opium  alkaloids  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  June  1872,  p.  975).  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  should  prove  fatal  to  infants  in  small  doses. 

Godfrey's  Cordial. 

This  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  infusion  of  sassafras,  treacle,  and  tincture  of 
cpium.  The  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium  contained  in  it  is  stated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Paris  to  be  one  drachm  in  six  ounces  of  the  mixture,  or  half  a  grain  of 
opium  to  one  ounce :  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  so-called  syrup  of  poppies, 
its  strength  is  subject  to  variation.  A  case  has  been  reported,  in  which  half 
a  teaspoonful,  =s  l>-d2nd  part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  was  idl^ed  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  an  infant.  In  1837-8,  twelve  children  were  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  this  mixture  alone,  and  in  four  years  (1863-7)  fifly-six  deaths 
were  recorded  to  have  taken  place  from  this  compound.  The  explanation  of 
this  great  mortality  is,  that  the  medicine  is  usually  given  in  large  doses  by 
ignorant  persons. 

Daley's  Carminative. 

This  is  a  compound  of  several  essential  oils  and  aromatic  tinctures  in  pepper- 
mint water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  opium.  Acoording^ 
to  the  late  Dr«  Paris  there  are  Jive  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  opium,  in  rather  more  than  two  ounces  of  this  mixture,  or  the  os«* 
sixth  of  a  grain  in  an  ounce.  The  formula  commonly  given  is — carbonate  of 
magnesia  two  scruples,  oil  of  peppermint  one  minim,  of  nutmegs  two  mmima^ 
of  aniseed  three  minims,  tincture  of  opiimi  five  minims,  spirit  of  pennyroyal 
and  tincture  of  assaf oetida,  of  each  fifteen  minims,  tincture  of  castor  and  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each  thirty  minims,  and  of  peppermint  wat« 
two  ounces.  According  to  this  formula,  tincture  of  opium  forms  the  l-2illk 
part  by  measure,  or  one  teaspoonful  contains  the  l-64th  part  of  a  grain  of 
opium.  Like  most  of  these  quack-preparations,  it  varies  in  strength.  An  in- 
fant is  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  forty  drops  of  this  nostrum,  a  quaa- 
tity,  according  to  the  strength  assigned,  equivalent  to  more  than  two  mmnas 
of  the  tincture,  or  about  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Accidents  frequendj 
occur  from  its  use,  partly  owing  to  ignorance,  and  partly  to  gross  careisasDem 
on  the  part  of  mothers  and  nurses. 

.  The  quack  medicine,  known  under  the  name  of  Locock^s  pubnonie  ira/en, 
contains  opium.     A  boy,  «t.  4,  suffered  from  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning by  opium  as  a  result  of  eating  a  quantity  of  these  wafers  or  loaEeng«% 
(*  Lancet,'  Oct.  27,  1860,  p.  420.) 

Paregoric  Elixir.    (Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.) 

This  is  a  medicinal  preparation  of  alcohol,  opiiun,  benzoic  add,  oil  of  ami 
and  camphor.     Opiiun  is  the  active  ingredient,  and  of  this  the  tincture  cob-*  aM 
tains  one  grain  in  eveiy  half  ounce.     In  one  case  of  poisoning  by  this  tinctuiV  ^ 
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ft  child,  aged  seven  months,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  teaspoonful  (equal  to 
one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium)  given  in  two  doses  at  an  interval  of  a  day. 
('Pharmaceutical  Journal/  April  1845.)  In  another,  an  infant  of  five  weeks 
recovered  from  a  similar  dose,  although  no  treatment  was  resorted  to  for  nine 
hours.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  6,  1859,  p.  145.)  An  infant  has  been 
killed  hj  a  dose  equivalent  to  not  more  than  the  ninetieth  part  of  a  grain  of 
opium. 

The  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium  is  compounded  of  opium,  safiron,  benzoic 
acid,  oil  of  anise,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  rectified  spirit.  It  contains 
one  grain  of  opium  in  ninetj-six  minims,  and  the  medicinal  dose  is  from  half 
a  diachm  to  one  drachm. 

Dover's  Powder.    (Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium.) 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opiiun,  the  effects  of  which  on  infants  and  children 
hare  been  already  described  (p.  352).  The  proportion  of  opiimi  is  one-tenth 
part,  or  one  grain  in  every  ten  grains  of  the  powder.  A  child  has  been  killed 
bj  four  grains ;  therefore  by  a  quantity  containing  about  two-fifths  of  a  grain 
of  opium.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Lahore,  relates  the  case  of  a  child  at  fourteen 
monthB,  who  took  by  mistake  six  grains  of  Dover's  powder — equivalent  to 
ax-tenths  of  a  grain  of  opiiun — at  six  o'clock,  p.k»  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  felt  drowsy  and  fell  asleep ;  at  two  o'clock,  A.M.,  eight  hours  after  taking 
the  poison,  he  had  severe  convulsionB;  his  pupils  were  dilated,  and  his  pulse 
Via  slow  and  irregular.  He  remained  insensible,  and  died  at  three,  a.m.,  nice 
hours  after  taking  the  powder.  (On  *  Poisons  in  the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  71.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ewens  met  With  a  case  in  which  an  in&nt  of  nine 
months  recovered  from  a  dbse  of  five  grains.  (^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May 
19, 1860.)  Dr.  Guy  has  reported  another,  in  which  an  infant  of  six  months 
Rcorered,  under  active  treatment,  from  a  dose  of  ten  grains.  ('  Lancet,' 
Jane  8, 1850.)  I  am  indebted  for  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  recovery 
to  Mr.  B.  Read,  of  Dublin.  Fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were  given  to 
an  infant  under  ^Ye  months  of  age.  The  mistake,  was  discovered  immediately, 
vid  by  active  treatment  the  child  recovered..  These  cases  of  recovery  in 
in&nta  must,  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

Black  Drop.. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  which  the  morphia  is  combined  with 
Ketic  acid,  and  very  little  meconic  acid  is  present.  In  the  Black  drop,  ac- 
cording to  Pereira  (*  Mat.  Med.'  voL  2,  Pt.  2,  p.  650),  verjuice,  the  juice  of 
Ae  wild  crab,  is  employed  as  a  solvent  instead  of  vinegar.  The  Black  drop 
H  considered  to  have  from  three  to  four  times  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of 
Qfamn.  The  formula  for  this  preparation  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Neligan's 
*ork,  *  On  Medicines,'  &c.,  p.  236.  According  to  this,  it  is  a  compound  of 
half  a  pound  of  opiiun  to  three  pints  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  crab. 
B  resembles  the  Acetum  Opiiy  and  has  more  than  twice  the  strength  of 
kudanoQu 

Sedative  Solution  (Battley's). 

This  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  holding  a  little  spirit  and  less  meconic 
■cid  than  the  common  tinctm^.  (*  Pereira,'  vol.  2,  Pt.  2,  p.  6'46.)  It  is  con- 
fidered  to  have  three  times  the  strength  of  tincture  of  opium  ;  but  there  is  so 
great  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  that  Dr.  Neligan  represents  it  as 
hemg  only  of  about  the  same  strength.  (*  Medicines,'  &c.,  p.  236.)  He  states 
tiJ4t  it  is  composed  of  three  ounces  of  extract  of  opium,  six  drachms  of  spirit, 
and  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  up  two  pints.  It  appears  to  be  in 
iome  cases  an  energetic  preparation.     Mr.  Streeter  stated  at  the  Westminster 
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Medical  Society,  Dec.  1838,  tbat  he  had  known  one  diachm  and  a  half  of  it 
prove  fatal  to  a  lunatic,  and  twenty  minims  of  the  solution  destroyed  the  life 
of  an  old  woman.  A  medical  gentleman,  lying  dangerously  ill  from  an  attack  of 
dysentery,  took,  by  mistake,  about  seven  drachms  of  Battley's  solution.  Within 
five  minutes,  salt  and  water  with  mustard  were  administered,  and  twenty-four 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Vomiting  ensued ;  the  emetic  was  repeat^  and 
with  the  same  effect,  the  fluid  evacuated  at  the  second  vomiting  having  the 
usual  smell  of  opium.  Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  was  subsequently  given 
to  complete  the  emptying  of  the  stomach.  Notwithstanding  repeated  vomit- 
ing, symptoms  of  narcotism  presented  themselves  speedily,  with  contraction  of 
the  pupUs,  and  great  drowsiness — rendering  it  necessary  to  remove  the  patient 
from  bed  in  his  debilitated  state,  and  keep  him  constantly  moving,  until  about 
nine  p.m.  (seventeen  hours),  when  vomiting  came  on  spontaneously,  and  he 
was  put  to  bed  and  allowed  to  sleep.  The  original  disease  afterwards  reeun^ed 
its  course  (complicated  by  an  attack  of  gastritis),  and  at  length  terminated 
favourably ;  but  the  patient  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  emetics ;  and  it  appeared 
to  his  medical  attendants  that  an  excited  state  of  mind  remained  for  some 
days  afterwards.  (*  Prov.  Joum.'  Jan.  28,  1846,  p.  42.)  The  death  of  Dr. 
Baddeley,  of  Chelmsford,  from  a  dose  of  this  medicine,  furnishes  aai  additiontl 
proof  of  the  dangerous  imcertainty  of  its  strength. 

Chlobodyne. 

A  fatal  case  from  an  overdose  of  this  medicine  occurred  at  Oxford  in  1871. 
A  lady,  set.  25,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  liquid  for  the  relief  of  pain,  in 
doses  of  as  much  as  sixty  drops.  She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  Uie  cauift 
of  death  was  referred  by  her  medical  attendant  to  her  having  taken  two  doaea 
without  letting  a  sufficient  interval  elapse  between  them.  (*  Lancet,'  1871, 
2,  697.)  From  1863  to  1867  four  deaths  were  caused  by  this  componiML 
According  to  Mr.  E.  Smith  chlorodyne  is  thus  constituted : — Chloroform  four 
drachms,  muriate  of  morphia  twenty  grains,  rectified  ether  two  drachms,  oil  of 
peppermint  eight  minims,  prussic  acid  six  drachms,  mixture  of  gum  acacia  ooe 
ounce,  treacle  four  ounces.  (*  Lancet,'  1870, 1,  72.)  There  is  reason  to  bdieva 
that  this  compound  is  not  uniform  in  composition.  According  to  another  for- 
mula the  tinctures  of  lobelia  and  capsicum  with  extract  of  liquorice,  are  intro- 
duced. One  sample,  on  standing,  separated  into  two  liquids,  one  light  and  ai 
a  pale  straw  colour,  and  the  other  heavy  and  of  a  brown  colour  and  ayi  upy 
consistency.  On  evaporation  it  left  half  of  its  weight  of  solid  residue  as  sae'* 
charine  matter.  Another  sample  remained  in  a  thick  syrupy  state.  A  fluid* 
drachm  of  the  first  sample  left  as  a  residue  twenty-seven  grains  of  a  faoowK 
saccharine  extract.  Prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  it  by  the  reaction  of  ihm 
vapour  on  nitrate  of  silver.  Crystals  of  cyanide  of  silver  are  obtained  after 
some  time.  Morphia  may  be  detected  in  it  by  shaking  a  portion  with  a  mid^ 
ture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  iodic  acid.  The  sulphide  acquires  a 
colour,  owing  to  the  separation  of  iodine  by  the  morphia.  The  other 
may  be  detected  in  it  by  their  appropriate  tests. 

Nepenthe. 

In  a  case  tried  at  the  Chester  Assizes,  the  nature  of  the  compound 
imder  the  above  name  was  a  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  a  pale  sheny-coloumS 
liquid,  of  a  spirituous  odour,  with  the  smell  of  opium,  and  an  acid 
It  contains  3'4  per  <^ent.  of  solid  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  purified 
of  opium  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  It  also  contains  a  trace  of 
acid,  which  causes  a  darkening  of  the  liquid  when  a  persalt  of  iron  is  addriL 
to  it  for  the  detection  of  meconic  acid.     This  disappears,  and  the  red      ' — ' 
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of  meconate  of  iron  is  brought  out  when  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric 
add  is  added  to  it.  Morphia  is  readily  detected  in  it  by  a  mixture  of  iodic 
add  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  sulphide  acquires  a  pink-red  colour.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  purified  alcoholic  solution  of  meconate  of  morphia,  with 
a  little  excess  of  acid,  and  of  about  the  same  strength  as.  laudanum.  It  has  a 
amiJar  mode  of  action.  A  very  small  quantity  has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  life 
of  an  infent.  An  infant  fourteen  days  old  died  under  the  following  cir- 
cumatancea.  Some  dill-water  was  procured  at  a  druggist's,  and  it  was  put 
into  a  bottle  which  had  contained  nepenthe.  A  tesispoonful  was  given  to  the 
mfant.  It  soon  fell  asleep,  and  died  in  a  short  time  under  aU  the  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning.  The  dill- water  was  slightly  coloured  from  the  small 
qnantity  of  opiate  di^lved.     (*  Pharm.  Journ.'  1872,  p.  779.) 

Morphia  and  its  Salts. 

Morphia  is  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  opium,  of  which  it  forms  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  The  two  principal  salts  of  this  alkaloid  are  the  HYDRbCHLORATE 
and  the  acetate.  In  four  years  (1863-7)  there  w«re  thirty-two  deaths  from 
morphia  in  England  and  Wales. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  generally  commence  in  from^r^  to  twenty  mmutea 
after  the  dose  of  poison  (in  solution)  has  been  swallowed ;  and  they  closely 
resemble  those  observed  in  poisoning  by  opium.  As  a  summary,  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  consist  in  dimness  of  sight,  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the 
HHBcnlar  system,  the  face  and  hands  congested  and  of  a  livid  or  bluish  colour, 
a  strong  tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  loss  of  consciousness,  coma,  stertorous  res- 
piaticm,  and,  more  commonly  than  in  poisoning  by  opium^  there  are  convul- 
aong.  According  to  Orfila,  in  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  cases  the  pupils  will  be 
found  strongly  contracted,  a  statement  which  I  believe  to  be  correct :  the  few 
teceptional  cases  were  those  in  which  the  dose  was  excessive,  and  the  symp- 
toms were  unusually  violent.  The  state  of  the  pupils  gave  rise  to  a  great 
fifference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Gastaing. 
(*0k  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  619.)  The  condition  of  the  pulse  varies  greatly. 
It  has  been  found  smaU  and  feeble,  sometimes  full  and  slow.  In  some  cases 
fliere  is  great  irritability,  as  well  as  itching  of  the  skin,  and  irritability  of  the 
bladder  with  difficulty  of  passing  urine.  Vomiting  and  purging  have  been 
met  with  in  those  instances  in  which  the  dose  was  large. 

It  has  been  stated  that  morphia  in  large  doses  does  not  operate  as  a  nar- 
ttidc,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres,  causing  violent  convulsions, 
h  some  instances  the  convulsions  are  said  to  have  assumed  a  tetanic  character, 
iwembling  those  caused  by  strychnia.  This  is  stated  to  have  been  noticed  where 
fte  alkaloid  or  its  salts  had  been  used  hypodermicaUy.  The  statement  appears 
to  be  based  more  upon  theory  than  fact.  I  know  of  no  cases  to  support  the 
theory,  but  many  adverse  to  it.  Such  theoretical  views  become  of  serious 
faiport  to  medical  evidence,  when  it  is  pretended  that  the  tetanic  symptoms 
of  strychnia  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  caused  by  large  doses  of 
morphia.  They  just  serve  the  purpose  of  unsettling  everytlung  and  settling 
^wthing.  One  medical  authority  has  announced  that  all  the  symptoms  assigned 
to  poisoning  by  strychnia  in  Cook's  case  {Reg.  v.  Palmer)  might  be  explained 
hy  supposmg  that  he  had  taken  three  grains  of  morphia  1  In  this  case  there 
^ere  no  lymptoms  of  any  kind  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  deceased 
had  taken  two  pills  which  were  given  to  him  by  the  prisoner.  Tetanic  symp- 
toms of  a  violent  kind  with  opisthotonos  then  came  on  suddenly ;  there  was 
00  loss  of  consciousness,  and  death  occurred  in  twenty  minutes.  If  this  was 
poisoning  by  morphia,  then  medical  experience  and  observation  go  for  nothing 
ni  reference  to  poisoning  by  strychnia.  We  must  wait  for  well  ascertained  facts 
before  accepting  this  theory. 
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Poiaoning  bj  morphia  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  external  applicatkm* 
I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  remarkable  illustration  of  its  fatal  effects  by 
absorption.  In  September  1 867,  a  woman,  sufiering  from  cancer  of  the  bread 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  applied  to  a  druggist  at  Bungay  for  some  medicine  to 
relieve  pain.  He  applied  at  once  thirty  grains  of  morphia,  covering  with  it  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer.  The  woman  soon  afterwards  became  insensible.  When 
seen  by  a  medical  man  she  was  quite  unconscious — ^the  pupils  were  contracted, 
the  skin  very  cold,  the  pulse  full  and  compressible*  The  woman  was  then  in  a 
hopeless  state,  and  she  died  in  ten  hours  after  the  application  of  the  niorphia 
to  the  breast.  The  druggi.st,  when  examined  at  the  inquest,  said  that  in  his 
judgment  the  application  was  right  and  proper,  and  in  spite  of  medical  evi- 
dence that  the  symptoms  and  death  were  referable  to  morphia  by  abaorptiooi 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes ! 

Fatal  Dose, — Four  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  morphia  has  proved  fatal  to  adults :  in  one  it  was  taken  in  eoln' 
tion ;  in  a  second  in  a  pill ;  in  a  third  in  a  powder ;  and  in  a  fourth  it  was 
administered  by  hypodermic  injection  into  the  tissue  imder  the  skin  of  the 
forearm.  The  iirst  of  the  cases  occurred  to  Dr.  Paterson  in  December  1846. 
(^  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  Sept.  1845,  p.  195.)  The  morphia  was  taken  in 
divided  doses,  in  ^ix  hours.  The  symptoms  and  appearances  were  of  the  iwcaal 
character,  and  insensibility  came  on  rapidly.  The  patient  died  in  about  aevea 
hour-s.  The  second  case  occurred  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  May  1861 :  a  man, 
»t.  45,  died  in  thirteen  hours  from  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  hydrochlorate  at 
morphia,  prescribed  in  a  pill  by  one  of  the  physicians.  The  symptoms  came 
on  in  about  three  hours,  and  were  of  a  well-marked  character.  No  morphia 
was  detected  in  the  stomach  or  other  oigans,  and  its  operation  as  a  poison  was 
ascribed,  without  any  apparent  groimd,  to  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  third 
case  (March  1863)  I  was  consisted  by  Mr.  Charsley,  Coroner  for  Buck&  A 
healthy  man,  et.  52,  died  in  about  ten  ho\m  from  the  effects  of  one  grauu 
Three  hours  after  taking  the  powder,  he  lost  his  senses  of  smelling  and  hear- 
ing, and  passed  rapidly  into  a  comatose  condition,  from  which  he  did  not 
cover  (case  of  Cordery,  Bumham,  March  1868).  The  practitioner  who 
scribed  the  morphia  alleged  that  he  had  given  only  half  a  grain,  but  the 
of  the  case  were  adverse  to  this  statement.  On  analysis  I  could  detect  no  mor> 
phia  in  the  stomach.  The  fourth  case  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Ho^itaJ,  in 
May  1863.  I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars  to  Mr.  De  Moi^gan,  under  whose 
care  the  patient  was  placed.  One-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was  injected  ak 
night  under  the  skin :  in  two  hoiws  the  injection  of  a  similar  quantity  was 
repeated.  On  the  next  morning  another  third  of  a  grain  was  injected.  The 
man  slept  quietly  for  two  hours.  He  then  took  some  dinner,  and  talked  in 
his  usual  way ;  but  in  another  hour  he  became  almost  suddenly  inaensiblei 
and  in  two  hours  he  died,  the  narcotic  symptoms  being  most  powerfully  de- 
veloped. Dr.  Anstey  met  with  a  case  in  which  three  grains  of  morphia  givcA 
as  an  injection  per  rectum  caused  death  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  hydrochlorate  is  thus  proved  to  be  a  powerful  poison  in  a  small  doee  : 
it  may  operate  either  suddenly  or  slowly,  and  destroy  life  rapidly.  An  infianft 
has  died  from  a  dose  of  one-twelfth  part  of  a  grain.  ('  Chem.  News,*  Aug.  22, 
1863,  p.  98.)  Sir  R.  Christison  considers  that  one  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate 
is  fully  equal  in  power  to  six  grains  of  the  best  Turkey  opium.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  acetate  is  less  potent :  but  there  are  some  remark* 
able  instances  of  recovery  where  such  a  result  could  scarcely  have  been  a&ti* 
cipated.  In  the  ^  Lancet,  for  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  8,  is  reported  the  case  of  a  child 
about  two  years  of  age,  who  recovered  from  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  the  eoe- 
tate.  The  medicinal  dose  for  an  adult  of  either  of  these  salts  of  morjJiia  aa 
from  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  one-half  grain.     A  case  in  which  one  gram  a£ 
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tEe  acetate,  dispensed  by  mistiake  in  a  pill,  destroyed  the  life  of  a  lady,  is 
reported.  ('  PlMwm.  Jour.'  July  1872,  p.  16.)  Narcotic  symptoms  came  on 
in  about  half -an-honr,  and  she  died  in  nine  hours. 

Appearances, — The  only  post-mortem  appearance  which  can  be  referred  to 
the  action  of  morphia  is  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  with  occasionally  se- 
joos  efiusion  and  bloody  points  on  a  section  of  the  brain  substance.  This 
poison  has  no  local  irritant  action,  and  it  therefore  leaves  no  marks  of  its 
operation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  An  account  of  the  appearances  pro- 
duced by  an  overdose  of  sidphate  of  morphia  has  been  published  by  Orfila 
in  a  report  of  the  case  of  Dr.  EUenberg&r  {'  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1852,  2,  359).  The 
cue  presents  some  curious  features.  The  deceased  imagined  that  he  had  dis« 
covered  a  certain  antidote  for  morphia  and  its  salts,  and  proposed,  while  Orfila 
vas  at  Prague  in  October  1851,  to  swallow  the  poison  and  the  antidote  in  his 
presence.  Orfila  consented  to  witness  the  experiment.  A  powder  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  found  to  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  to  possess  some  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  morphia,  evidently  mixed,  however,  with  some  other 
substance.  The  doctor  swallowed  about  twenty-three  grains  of  this  powder,' 
and  inunediately  afterwards  his  so-called  antidote,  which  was  a  fine  white 
powder  having  a  sweetish  taste.  He  did  not  suffer  from  any  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  Orfila,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  practical  use  of  antidotes,  inquired 
whether  he  had  ever  allowed  a  certain  interval  to  pass  before  taking  the  re- 
medy. Dr.  Ellenberger  said  that  the  residts  were  the  same.  Six  months  after 
this  experiment.  Dr.  Ellenberger  died  from  a  dose  of  about  ten  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia.  He  had  taken  his  antidote,  but  not  imtil  a  considerable 
interral  had  elapsed.  A  minute  inspection  of  the  body  was  made,  and  the 
principal  appearance  was  a  well-marked  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
hranes.  There  were  traces  of  sulphate  of  morphia  in  the  stomach.  The 
so-called  antidote  was  examined,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  mixtture  of  mag- 
nesia and  carbonate  of  magnesia  I 

Chemical  Analysis. — Opium. — There  are  no  means  of  detecting  opium  it- 
self, either  in  its  solid  or  liquid  state,  except  by  its  smell  and  other  physical 
properties,  or  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  suspected  substance  to  animals,  and 
obfienring  whether  any  narcotic  effects  are  produced.  The  smell  is  said  to  be 
peculiar,  but  a  similar  smell  is  possessed  by  lactucaritim,  which  contains  neither 
meconic  acid  nor  morphia.  The  odour  is  a  good  concomitant  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  drug,  whether  it  be  in  a  free  state  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
water,  but  it  is  not  perceptible  when  the  solution  is  much  diluted.  I  found 
that  half  a  grain  of  powdered  opium,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  losfc 
its  characteristic  smell  by  a  short  exposure.  The  odour  is  decidedly  volatile, 
and  passes  off  when  an  opiate  liquid  is  heated ;  it  also  escapes  slowly  at  com-* 
mon  temperatures.  Again,  it  may  be  easily  concealed  by  other  odours,  or  the 
drag  may  undergo  some  change  in  the  stomach  during  life  which  may  rapidly 
de«^y  the  odour.  (Case  by  Mr.  Barwis,  p.  353.)  The  analysis  in  cases  of 
poisonmg  by  opium  is  therdPore  limited  to  the  detection  of  morphia  and  the 
add  with  wliich  it  is  combined,  meconic  acid. 

Morphia. — Morphia  may  be  identified  by  the  following  properties : — 1.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  which  are  white  and  perfect,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  purity.  These  crrstals  may  be  obtained  by  adding  weak  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  morphia  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (See  fig.  48.)  2.  When  heated 
on  platinum,  the  crystals  melt,  become  dark-coloured,  and  bum  like  a  resin 
vtth  a  yellow  smoky  fiame,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  If  this  experi- 
ment is  performed  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  it  will  be  found,  by  employ- 
nig  test-paper,  that  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  3.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  as  it  requires  1000  parts  to  dissolve  it :  it 
is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  hot  solution  has  a  faint  alk»- 
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line  reaction.  By  its  insolubility  in  -water,  it  is  readily  known  from  its  saha. 
It  is  not  very  soluble  in  ether,  thus  dlilering  from  namotina ;  but  it  is  dis- 
solved by  forty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  rather  less  than  this  quttntity  of 

Fig.  48. boiling  alcohol.    It  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of 

potash  or  soda,  from  which  it  cannot  be  remored 
by  ether.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  and 
this  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ether 
in  procuring  morphia  from  organic  liquids.  4. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  a  veiy  small  quantitj  of 
all  diluted  acids,  mineral  and  v^etable.  5.  Mor- 
phia and  its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste.  6.  The 
salts  of  morphia  are  not  precipitated  in  a  cits* 
talline  form  by  solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  (^ro- 
mate  of  potash.  In  this  req)ect  thcr  sae  strik- 
ingly distinguished  from  the  salts  of  stiydinia, 

*'^S^te?SS;«S?Sf\Sh?dS?  which  give  weU-marked  cryitoUine  precipitates 
chlorate,  miigninwt  i2i  diameten.      with  these  three  reagents. 
Tests, — In  order  to  apply  the  chemical  tests  for  morphia,  the  alkaloid  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  acid,  either  the  acetic  or  the  hydro- 
chloric.   If  the  hydrochlorate  or  the  acetate  of  morphia  is  presented  for  analy- 
sis, the  salt  may  be  at  once  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.   The 
tests  for  this  alkaloid  are  the  following:  1.  Nitric  acid.   This,  when  added  to 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  produces  slowly  a  deep  oruoge- 
red  colour.     If  added  to  the  crystals  of  morphia  or  its  salts,  nitric  oxide  is 
evolved : — ^the  morphia  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  solution  acquires  instantly 
the  deep  red  colour  above  described — becoming,  however,  lighter  by  standing. 
In  order  that  this  effect  should  follow,  the  solution  of  morphia  must  not  be  too 
much  diluted,  and  the  acid  must  be  strong  and  added  in  rather  large  quantity. 
The  colour  is  rendered  much  lighter  by  boiling ;  therefore  the  test  shoidd  nerer 
be  added  to  a  hot  solution.   2.  Iodic  acid  wi&  sulphide  of  carbon.  A  sohitiaB 
of  iodic  acid  should  be  mixed  with  its  volume  of  sulphide  of  carbon.     There 
should  be  no  change  of  colour.     On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  these  mixed 
'liquids  to  morphia  or  its  salts,  either  solid  or  in  solution,  the  iodine  is  separated 
from  the  iodic  acid  and  dissolved  by  the  sulphide,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
acquiring  a  pink  or  red  colour,  varying  in  its  intensity  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  morphia  present.     This  reaction  distinguishes  morphia  from  the  olhff 
alkaloids,  which  do  not  decompose  iodic  acid.     The  presence  of  morphia  may 
.be  thus  easily  detected  in  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  in  chloxxxlyne  or 
other  opiate  liquids,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  organic  matter.     If  sulphide  of 
carbon  is  not  used  iodine  may  be  detected  by  its  odour,  or  by  the  blue  colour 
produced  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  starch.    3.  Svlphomofybdic  aeid^ 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat  five  or  six  grains  of  powdered 
molybdate  of  ammonia  in  two  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,     ^e  liquid 
should  be  freshly  prepared  and  kept  from  contact  ¥rith  air  and  oi^ganic  matter. 
•When  one  or  two  drops  are  rubbed  with  dry  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts  an 
intense  reddish-purple  or  crimson  colour  is  produced.   This  changes  to  a  dingy 
green  and  ultimately  to  a  splendid  sapphire  blue.   A  minute  trace  of  morphia 
is  thus  revealed.     This  test  produces  no  change  in  strychniOy  but  the  mixtun 
slowly  acquires  a  pale  blue  tint.   The  presence  of  morphia  in  strychnia  is  tfais 
easily  detected.     When  poured  on  hrucia  this  acquires  a  roee-i^  colour,  be- 
coming greenish-brown  and  ultimately  dark  blue.    When  mixed  with  veraUia^ 
the  liquid  becomes  greenish-brown,  and  gradually  passes  to  a  darker  diada 
The  margin  becomes  purple,  and  ultimately  the  whole  mixture  acquires  a 
deep  blue  colour.    On  dilond  hydrate  sulphomolybdic  acid  produces  no  obanga 
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i.  Sulphtric  add  and  hu^romate  of  potash.  When  rtrong  snlphtiric  acid  is 
poured  on  pure  morphia  in  a  solid  state,  there  is  either  no  efTect,  or  the  alka- 
loid acquires  a  light  pinkish  colour.  On  adding  to  this  a  drop  of  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  or  a  small  fragment  of  a  crystal,  it  immediately  becomes 
green  (from  the  production  of  oxide  of  chromium),  and  retains  this  colour  for 
Bome  time.  Other  alkaloids  (strychnia)  are  not  thus  affected.  Narcotina  is 
turned  of  a  bright  yellow  by  sulphuric  acid ;  therefore,  although  it  becomes 
green  when  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potadi,  it  coidd  not  be  mistaken  for 
morpbia :  besides,  the  green  rapidly  passes  to  a  dingy  brown  colour. 

It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  determine  whedier  morphia  or  any  yege- 
table  alkaloid  is  present  in  a  suspected  solution.  For  this  purpose  we  may  em- 
ploy a  solution  of  oorrosiye  sublimate  and  iodide  of  potassium — the  chloriodide 
of  potassixmi  and  mercury  (iodo-hydraigyrate  of  potash).  If  even  a  small 
quantity  of  morphia  or  any  alkaloid  is  present,  a  whitish  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  on  adding  the  test :  this  precipitate  is  an  insoluble  hydriodate  of  the 
alkaloid  with  iodide  of  mercury.  This  test  is  more  sensitive  with  some  alka- 
loids than  others.  A  negative  result  proves  the  absence  of  morphia,  provided 
the  solution  does  not  contain  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  in  either 
of  which  liquids  the  alkaloidal  precipitate  is  soluble.  It  is  not  affected  by  am- 
monia, but  it  gives  yellow  peroxide  of  mercury  with  potash  or  soda.  This 
solutbn  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  most  of  the  poisonous  principles 
and  alkaloids,  some  of  which  may  by  means  of  it  be  readily  distinguished  from 
others.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  sixteen  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sixty 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  four  ounces  of  water.  As  it  gives  a  precipitate 
with  albumen,  this,  when  present,  should  be  first  removed  by  boiling  the  liquid 
U)  be  tested.  Another  delicate  precipitant  of  solutions  of  the  alkaloids  is  the 
iodide  of  potassium  with  iodine  (Bouchardat's  test).  It  is  made  by  dissolving 
itwenty.four  grains  of  iodide  of  potassiiun  and  eight  grains  of  iodine  in  one 
<Rmce  of  water.     It  gives  a  deep  brown  precipitate  with  an  alkaloidal  salt. 

Meeonie  Add* — This  is  a  solid  crystalline  acid,  seen  commonly  in  scaly  crys* 
tela  of  a  pale  reddish  colour.  It  is  combined  with  morphia  in  opium,  of  which, 
.according  to  Mulder,  it  forms  on  an  average  6  per  cent. ;  and  it  serves  to  render 
this  alkaloid  soluble  in  water  and  other  menstrua.  Tests. — Many  tests  have 
been  proposed  for  meconic  acid ;  there  is  only  one  upon  which  any  reliance 
can  be  placed^  namely,  ihepercklortde  or  persulphate  of  iron.  This  test  produces, 
even  in  a  diluted  solution  of  meconic  acid,  a  deep  blood-red  colour ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  that  a  salt  of  iron  strikes  a  red  colour  in 
tmcture  and  infusion  of  opium,  as  well  as  in  all  liquids  containing  traces  of 
meconate  of  morphia,  like  effects  of  the  iron-test  wi^  morphia  being  counter- 
acted by  the  presence  of  meconic  acid.  The  red  colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron 
is  not  easily  destroyed  by  diluted  mineral  acids  or  by  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  but  it  is  by  sulphurous  acid  and  chloride  of  tin.  In  liquids  con- 
taining tannic  acid,  e.g,  tea  or  beer,  the  action  of  this  test  is  obscured  by  the 
production  of  tannate  of  iron.  The  dark  colour  is  removed  by  a  few  drops 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Detection  of  Opium  in  Organic  Mixtures. — Opium  itself  may  be  regarded  as 
an  organic  solid,  containing  the  poisonous  salt  which  we  wii^  to  extract.  It 
is  not  often  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium  or  its  tincture,  even 
when  these  are  taken  in  lai^e  quantity  and  death  is  speedy^  we  can  succeed 
in  detecting  meconate  of  morphia  in  the  stomach.  It  is  probably  removed  by 
vomiting  or  absorption.  If  the  matter  is  solid  it  should  be  cut  into  small  slices ; 
if  liquid,  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  and,  in  either  case,  digested  with  a  large 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  residue 
shoold  be  well  pressed  m  linen ;  the  alcoholic  liquid  shoidd  then  be  evaporated 
;  Vk  a  water-bath  until  it  is  ahnoat  diy .   The  residue  should  be  digested  in  water 
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filtered  and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  there  is  no  farther  precipitataGau 
This  liquid  should  be  boiled  and  filtered :  meconate  of  lead  is  left  on  the  filter^ 
while  any  morphia  passes  through  diasolyed  under  the  form  of  acetate.  The 
surplus  acetate  of  l^ul  contained  in  the  filtered  liquid  (containing  the  mcnphia) 
should  now  be  precipitated  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — ^the  sul- 
phide of  lead  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle 
heat  to  a  dry  extract,  so  that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  entirely 
expelled.  On  treating  this  extract  with  alcohol,  the  acetate  of  morphia,  i£ 
present  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  be  dissolved.  If  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  scili 
much  coloured,  it  may  be  again  evaporated  and  taken  up  by  water.  Animal 
charcoal  deprives  it  of  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  removes  the  morphia  if  this 
is  in  small  quantity.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  acetate  preeent,  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid  on 
a  slide,  will  produce  crystals  of  the  form  of  slender  prisms  which  are  somewhaft 
deliquescent.     The  remainder  may  be  tested  by  the  nitric  and  iodic  acids. 

The  meconate  of  lead  left  on  the  filter  is  readily  decomposed  by  warming 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  the  filtered  liquid, 
neutralized  if  necessary  by  an  alkali,  the  meconic  acid  is  easily  detected  by 
the  iron  test.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  in  place  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  lead  takes  down  with  it  much  of  the  oigame 
matter  of  the  precipitate.  There  is  no  better  method  of  obtaining  meconio 
acid  than  this.  Dr.  Wormley  has  found  that  he  could  thus  procure  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  and  morphia  from  a  complex  organic  mixture, 
containing  only  one  grain  of  opiiun.  (*  Micro-chemistry  of  Poisons,'  p.  497.) 
This  analysis  requires  care  as  well  as  some  practice  in  the  operator,  in  order 
that  the  morphia  should  be  obtained  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  the  appli<> 
cation  of  the  tests. 

Before  resorting  to  this  process,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  trial  tests' *on  the 
original  liquid,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  meconic  acid  or  morphia  is 
present  or  not.  The  smell  of  opium  may  be  entirely  absent.  Meconic  acid  may 
be  readily  detected  by  the  action  of  a  persalt  of  iron  on  the  organic  liquid 
diluted,  and  morphia  may  be  found  by  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid  a 
mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  sulphide  acquires  a  pink 
colour  by  dissolving  the  iodine  set  free  by  morphia  or  its  salts.  These  tests 
may  be  equally  applied  to  a  solution  of  opium  obtained  by  dialysis.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  detection  of  meconate  of  morphia  is  that  the  alkaloid 
does  not  form  more  than  one- tenth  part  of  opium,  and  the  quantity  of  opium 
present  in  an  organic  liquid  is  generally  very  small. 


CHAPTER  27. 


PRUSSIC  ACID — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES — FATAL  DOSE — TESTS  FOR  THE  ACID 
— PROCESS  FOR  ORGANIC  MIXTURES.  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  ESSENTIAL  OIL  Of* 
BITTER   ALMONDS. 

Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid* 

Sifmptonis, — This  acid  has  a  hot  bitter  taste  and  an  odour  resembling  that  q£ 
bitter  almonds  diluted.  The  time  at  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  com- 
mence in  the  human  subject,  is  liable  to  great  variation  from  circumstances 
not  well  understood.  When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken,  as  from  half  an  oonos 
to  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  acid,  the  symptoms  usually  commence  in  the  actcl 
swallowing,  or  within  a  few  seconds.  It  is  rare  that  their  appearance  is  de-^ 
layed  beyond  one  or  two  minutes.  When  the  patient  has  been  seen  at  thii 
stage,  he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and  glLsteiung,  tte 
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papOfl  dilated  and  xmaffected  bj  light,  the  limbs  flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and 
ooTered  with  a  clammy  perspiration ;  there  is  convulsive  breathing  at  long 
interralS)  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in  the  intermediate  period ;  the  pulse 
is  imperceptible,  and  involuntary  evacuations  are  occasionall  j  passed.     The 
respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  sometimes  heaving,  or  sobbing.     The 
following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  French,  presents  a  fair  example  of 
the  immediate  effects  of  this  poison  in  a  large  and  &tol  dose : — A  medical  man 
swallowed  seven  drachms  of  the  common  prussic  acid.     He  survived  about 
four  or  five  minutes,  but  was  quite  insensible  when  discovered,  t.e.  about  two 
minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.     He  was  found  lying  on  the  floor 
lenselesB ;  there  were  no  convidsions  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  but  a  &int  flicker- 
ing motion  was  observed  about  the  muscles  of  the  lips.     The  breathing  ap- 
peared to  cease  entirely  for  some  seconds :  it  was  then  performed  in  convulsive 
fits,  and  the  act  of  expiration  was  remarkably  deep,  and  lasted  for  an  unusual 
time.    When  the  dose  is  large,  the  breath  commonly  exhales  a  strong  odour 
of  the  acid,  and  this  is  also  perceptible  in  the  room.    Convulsions  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk,  with  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws,  are  usually  met  with  among 
the  symptoms ;  the  finger-nails  have  been  found  of  a  livid  colour,  and  the 
handa  firmly  clenched.     The  breathing  is  generally  convulsive,  but  when  the 
coma  or  insensibility  is  profound,  it  is  sometimes  stertorous.    This  was  noticed 
in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Sir  R.  Christison.  (^  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,* 
February,  1850,  p.  97.)    It  was  also  observed  in  the  Case  of  MarcooUy  {Heg* 
y.BoroughSy  C.  C.  C,  February,  1857).     Stertorous  breathing  has  not  been 
hitherto  recorded  by  toxicologists  as  one  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
pnissic  acid.     In  the  inquiry  which  took  place  at  Rugeley,  in  January  1856, 
Inspecting  the  death  of  Waiter  Palmer,  it  was  contended  that  the  fact  of  the 
deceased  having  had  stertorous  breathing  was  a  proof  that  he  had  died  from 
apoplexy,  and  not,  as  it  was  alleged,  from  prussic  acid ;  but  the  facts  here  re- 
corded show  that  such  an  inference  is  erroneous. 

When  a  small  dose  (i.e,  about  thirty  minims  of  a  weak  acid)  has  been  taken, 
the  individual  has  first  experienced  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  con-> 
fudon  of  intellect,  giddiness,  nausea,  a  quick  pidse,  and  loss  of  muscular 
power ;  these  symptoms  are,  however,  sometimes  slow  in  appearing.    Vomiting 
has  been  occaaioiially  observed,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  foaming  or 
frothing  at  the  moutn,  with  suflUsion  or  a  bloated  appearance  of  the  face,  and 
prominence  of  the  eyes.     If  death  results,  this  is  preceded  by  tetanic  spasms, 
opisthotonos,  and  involuntary  evacuations.     Vomiting  is  sometimes  the  pre- 
cursor of  recovery.     (See  cases  in  *  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  36,  p.  103 ;  vol.  35, 
pp.  859,  893.)    A  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Bishop  (^  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.*  Aug.  13, 1845,  p.  517)  was  remarkable  in  several  particulars :  the  man 
swallowed,  it  was  supposed,  forty  minims  of  an  acid  (at  three  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.),  and  was  able  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  symptoms.    He  was  conscious 
for  some  time  after  he  had  taken  it,  and  he  recollected  experiencing  the  sen-> 
sation  of  his  jaws  becoming  gradually  stiff  and  tight.    One  of  the  most  marked 
effects  of  prussic  acid  is  to  produce  insensibility  and  loss  of  muscular  power, 
much  more  speedily  than  any  other  poison.     In  some  instances,  there  may  be 
loss  of  consciousness  in  a  few  seconds ;  in  others,  certain  acts  indicative  of 
volition  and  locomotion  may  be  performed,  although  requiring  for  their  per- 
formance several  minutes. 

Appearances, — The  body  when  seen  soon  after  death  often  exhales  the  odour 
of  prussic  acid ;  but  if  it  has  remained  exposed  before  it  is  seen,  and  if  it  has 
heea  exposed  to  the  open  air  or  in  a  shower  of  rain,  the  odour  may  not  be 
perceptible ;  again  the  odour  may  be  concealed  by  tobacco-smoke,  peppermint, 
or  other  powerful  odoiuv.  In  a  case  in  which  a  person  poisoned  himself  with 
two  oonces  of  the  acid,  and  his  body  was  examined  twenty-eight  hours  after 
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death,  the  vapour  of  pruasic  acid^  which  escaped  on  opening  the  stomach 
so  powerful  that  the  inspectors  were  seized  with  dizziness.  In  cases  of  soidde 
or  accident,  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  poison  has  been  taken  will  commonly 
be  found  near ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  person 
throwing  it  from  him  in  the  last  act  of  life,  or  even  concealing  it  if  the  sjmp- 
toms  should  be  delayed.  (See  case  by  Ghristison,  p.  298.)  Owin^  to  the 
great  volatility  of  the  poison,  the  vessel,  if  left  uncorked,  may  not  retain  the 
odour  when  found.  Putrefaction  is  said  to  be  accelerated  in  these  cases ;  but 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  there  seems  to  be  no  groimd  for  this 
opinion  (p.  101 ;  also  case  in  *  Prov.  Med.  Joum.'  July  30,  1845). 

Exteimally^  the  skin  is  commonly  livid,  or  is  tinged  of  a  violet  colour ;  the 
nails  are  blue,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  toes  contracted ;  the  jaw^  firmly 
closed,  with  foam  or  froth  about  the  mouth,  the  face  ofcen  pallid,  bat  some- 
times bloated  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes  have  been  observed  to  be  wide  open, 
fixed,  glassy,  very  prominent  and  glistening,  and  the  pupils  dilated-;   but  a 
similar  condition  of  the  eyes  haa  been  observed  in  other  kinds  of  violent  death. 
Internally,  the  venous  system  is  gorged  with  dark -coloured  liquid  blood ;  the 
stomach  and  intestines  may  be  in  their  natural  state ;  but  in  several  instance 
they  have  been  found  more  or  less  congested.     The  mucous  membrane  of  Uie 
stomach  of  a  dog  which  died  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  dose  of  three  drachms 
of  Scheele^s  acid,  was  intensely  reddened  throughout,  presenting  the  appear* 
ance  met  with  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.     In  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  dogs,  the  late  Mr.  Nunneley  found  generally  a  congested  oon<&tioa 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  :  if  en^ty  at  the  time  the  poison  was 
taken,  the  organ  was  found  much  contracted,  and  of  a  brick-red  colour.  Tliis 
appearance  of  congestion  was  observed  on  the  nkucous   membrane  of  the 
vagina,  the  rectum^  and  conjimctiva,  when  the  acid  was  applied  to  these  parts. 
(*  Prov.  Trans.*  N.S.  vol.  3,  p.  79.)     Redness  of  the  stomach  was  noticed  in 
the  case  of  the  Pariaan  epileptics.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.  1829,  1,  507.)     The  late 
Dr.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin,  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  in 
which  this  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  well  marked.  In  April  1847, 
a  healthy  man,  a&t.  30,  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.     He  was  soon 
afterwards  found  dead  in  his  bed.     The  body  was  inspected  in  five  hours : 
rigidity  had  then  commenced,  and  there  was  some  warmth.     The  face  was 
pale,  the  eyes  were  half  closed^  not  presenting  any  remarkable  brilliancy  or 
prominence,  and  there  was  great  dilatation  of  the  pupils.     The  mouth  was 
closed,  and  no  froth  issued  from  it.      The  abdomen  was  the  only  cavity 
examined.     The  muscles  were  red,  and  gave  out,  on  section,  a  good  deal  ci 
fiuid  blood,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  prussic  acid ;  the  odour  of  the  poison 
was  also  perceptible  in  the  abdomen.  About  eight  ounces  of  a  thick  farinaceous 
mass  were  found  in  the  stomach  :  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  was  very  poioep- 
tible  in  this  organ,  but  it  was  mixed  with  that  of  rancid  food.     The  mucous 
membrane  had  everywhere,  except  at  the  greater  end  and  posterior  wall,  a 
vivid  infiammatory  redness  of  a  well-marked  character,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  viscid  mucus  to  a  considerable  extent.     This  membrane,  even 
after  it  haA  been  washed  three  times  in  water,  gave  out  a  strong  odour  of  prossie 
acid.     In  a  case  which  I  examined  in  May  1850,  in  which  death  had  been 
caused  by  a  large  dose  of  the  acid,  there  was  a  generally  congested  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.     X  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Blaker,  of 
Lewes,  for  an  account  of  the  appearances  found  in  the  body  of  a  medical 
student  who  destroyed  himself  in  March  1860,  by  swallowing  about  one 
drachm  of  Scheele's  acid.    He  was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  breathing 
heavily,  in  about  half  a  minute  from  the  time  at  which  he  was  last  seen.    Hs 
died  in  twenty  minutes.     The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  greatly  congested 
towards  the  cardiac  end.  The  minute  vessels  throughout  were  filled  with  dark 
blood,  and  there  were  some  spots  of  effused  blood  beneath  the  mucous  cost. 
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The  intestmes  were  highly  congested,  the  small  vessels  being  visible  all  over 
the  coats.  There  was  no  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Dr. 
Frank  has  recorded  the  appearances  in  two  cases  which  fell  under  his  notice. 
(Hom^s  *  Vierteljahrsschrif t;  1868,  2,  179.) 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  dose  of  this  acid  which  is 
reported  to  have  caused  death,  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Hicks. 
(*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  896.).  A  healthy  adult  woman  died  in  twenty  minutes 
from  a  dose  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid. 
This  was  equivalent  to  about  twenty  grains  of  Scheele^s  acid.  In  a  case  re- 
ported by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  104),  a  stout  healthy  man 
swallowed  this  dose,  t.e.  nine-tenths  of  a  grain,  by  mistake,  and  remained  in- 
KOflible  lot  four  hours,  when  he  vomited  and  began  to  recover.  The  vomited 
matters  had  no  odour  of  the  poison,  showing  that,  if  not  concealed  by  other 
odours,  the  whole  of  the  acid  must  have  been  absorbed.  He  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  his  Jif e.  Dr.  Banks  has  published  a  case  in  which  a  female  recovered 
after  swallowing  thirty  drops  of  prussic  acid.  (*  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  48, 
p.  44.)  The  largest  dose  from  which  an  adult  has  recovered,  was  probably  in 
a  case  which  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Burman.  (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  14,  1854.) 
His  father,  set.  60,  of  a  strong  constitution,  took  by  mistake  a  drachm  of 
prussic  acid,  equivalent  to  2*4  grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
perceiYed  the  mistake,  and  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia with  a  little  water.  Four  minutes  after  taking  the  poison,  cold  afiusion 
was  employed,  and  sulphate  of  iron  and  spirit  of  ammonia  were  administered. 
Vomiting  with  convulsive  shuddering  and  insensibility  took  place.  In  twenty 
minutes  consciousness  returned,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  able  to  walk 
np-stairs  to  bed.  He  perfectly  recovered,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  early 
treatment  resorted  to,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would  have  died.  Sir  R. 
Christiflon  has  reported  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal'  (Feb.  1850,  p.  97) 
the  case  of  an  adult  who  recovered  after  having  taking  a  dose  equivalent  to  a 

'  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  The  treatment  consisted 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  the  stomach-pump,  and  in  pouring  a  cur- 

;  rent  of  cold  water  on  the  head.  The  symptoms  were  such  that  the  man  would 
hare  died,  but  for  immediate  treatment.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this 

i  case  no  bottle  or  vessel  could  be  found  in  the  room  or  under  the  window.  The 
patient  hastily  summoned  his  wife  one  evening,  told  her  that  he  had  taken 
prussic  acid,  and  immediately  fell  down  senseless  on  a  sofa,  without  either  cry 
or  convulsion,  but  drawing  his  breath  deeply,  forcibly,  and  slowly.  He 
nooTered  in  about  three  hoiurs,  but  had  an  imusual  disposition  to  sleep,  even  on 
the  following  day.  Another  remarkable  case  of  recovery  from  a  dose  nearly 
as  httge  occurred  to  Mr.  Bishop.  (*  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  13,  1845,  p.  517.) 

VFrom  the  facta  hitherto  observed,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  ua  asBungdng  that  ^ 
quantity  of  Scheele's  acid  (at  five  per  cent.)  about  twenty  grains  (i.e.  one  grain 
of  anhydrous  acid),  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  anotiber  acid,  would  commonly 
■office  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.  This  I  belieyje  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
that  we  can  make  to  the  smallest  fatal  dose?)  In  Reg,  v.  BuU,  tried  at  Lewes 
Autunm  Assizes,  1860,  a  question  arose  respecting  the  minimmn  fatal  dose  of 
this  poison.  The  accused,  a  young  medical  man,  was  charged  with  the  manr 
■huighter  of  his  mother,  a  woman  set.  66.  He  had  prescribed  for  her  prussia 
acid  to  relieve  sickness.  He  procured  a  bottle  of  Scheele^s  acid,  said  to  con- 
tain one  drachm.  He  adndnistered  four  minings  <^  deceased  in  the  mom-* 
ing,  and  it  appeared  to  benefit  her.  In  the  evening  he  gave  to  her  another 
dose  amounting,  according  to  his  statement,  to  ^  rnvsax  Arsif&f^  Thfi  dec^B?^ 
went  up-stairs,  became  insensible,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  When  the  bottle 
waa  examined  twenty-five  minims  remained  in  it :  hence  thirty-five  minims 
were  alleged  to  be  missing,  but  the  druggist  who  sold  the  acid  poured  out  the 
Quantity  conjecturally,  and  the  bottle  was  found  to  have  a  broken  cork.  The 
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strength  of  the  acid  had  not  been  determined.  Under  these  drcumstanoes 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  this  case  the  Court  deedred  to  know  the  rela- 
tion of  drops  to  minims,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given.  The  size 
of  a  drop  materially  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  measurement.  Seven  drops  of  Scheele's  add 
dropped  from  a  small  phial  measiu^  seven  minims.  There  can  he  no  donbt 
in  the  above  case  that  the  poison  caused  death,  and  unless  we  assume  that  aevea 
drops  or  minims  will  destroy  life,  which  is  not  probable,  the  deoeaaed  must 
have  taken  a  much  larger  dose  than  the  accused  had  intended. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  plofie. — When  the  dose  is  two  drachms  and  up- 
wards, we  may  probably  take  the  average  period  for  death  at  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.  In  Mr.  Hicks's  case,  twenty  grains  of  Scheele^s  acid  destroyed  life 
in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  only  when  the  dose  is  just  in  a  fatal  proportion,  that 
we  find  a  person  survive  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  In  this  respect, 
death  by  prussic  acid  is  like  death  by  lightning ;  the  person  in  general  eitlier 
dies  speedily  or  recovers  altogether.  According  to  Dr.  Lonsdale,  death  has 
occurred  in  the  human  subject  as  early  as  the  second,  and  as  late  as  thejorty^ 
fifth  minute.  But  although  death  does  not  commonly  ensue  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  sensibility,  and  consequently  a  power  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  may  cease  in  a  few  seconds.  The  time  at 
which  this  loss  of  muscular  power  is  supposed  to  take  place  has  frequently 
become  an  importaut  medico-legal  question ;  and  on  the  answer  to  it  the  hypo- 
thesis of  suicide  or  murder  in  a  particular  case  may  rest. 

Chemical  Analysis, — Prussic  acid  is  limpid  like  water ;  it  possesses  a  faint 
acid  reaction,  and  its  vapour  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  when  the  acid  is  con- 
centrated, although  not  at  first  perceptible,  is  sufficient  to  produce  giddiness, 
insensibility,  and  other  alarming  symptoms.  The  tests  which  are  best  adaptted 
for  the  detection  of  this  poison,  either  in  liquid  or  vapour,  are  equally  applic- 
able whether  the  acid  is  concentrated  or  diluted,  and,  so  far  as  the  detection 
of  the  vapour  is  concerned,  whether  the  acid  is  pure  or  mixed  with  other  liquids 
or  solids.  In  the  simple  state,  the  tests  are  three  in  number ;  the  Silvery  the 
Iron,  and  the  Sulphur  tests. 

1.  Hie  Silver-test,  Nitrate  of  Silver. — This  yields,  with  prussic  acid,  a  dense 
white  precipitate,  speedily  subsiding  in  heavy  clots  to  the  bottom  of  the  veesd, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  almost  clear.  The  precipitate  is  identified  as  cyanide 
of  silver  by  the  following  properties : — a.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid; 
bui  when  drained  of  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  acid  is  added, 
it  is  easily  dissolved  on  boiling,  h.  It  evolves  prussic  acid,  when  digested  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  c.  The  precipitate,  when  well  dried,  and  heated  in  a  small 
Fig.  49.  reduction  tube,  yields  cyanogen,  which  may  bo 

burnt  as  it  issues,  producing  a  rose-red  flame 
with  a  blue  halo.  This  is  a  well-marked  cha- 
racter, and  at  once  identifies  the  acid  whidi 
yielded  the  precipitate  as  prussic  acid.  By  this 
property,  the  cyanide  is  eminently  distingnidieii 
from  all  the  other  salts  of  silver.  In  tibe  eat^ 
ployment  of  the  silver-test  for  the  detection  of 
the  vapour  of  the  poison,  we  place  a  few  drops  o£ 
the  silver  solution  in  a  watch-glass,  and  invest 
it  over  another  watch-glass  or  beaker  contain- 
ing the  suspected  poisonous  liquid.  Cyanide  of 
silver,  indicated  by  the  formation  of  an  opaque 

Crrgtals  of  Cyanide  of  tiilTer  from       "i  .,     /»i       •      .i  i    .•         •     •  j»   *.  i 

tbe  rapoup  of  pnuoic  add,  magnifled   white  him  m  the  Bolution,  IS  mmiediately  pix>- 
M4  diameters.  duced,  if  Only  in  a  moderate  state  of  concentra- 

tion.  One  drop  of  a  diluted  acid  containing  less  than  l-50th  of  a  grain  of 
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tnlijdroiis  add  produces  speedil j  a  yisible  effect.  When  the  pruflcdc  acid  is 
more  diluted,  a  few  minutes  are  required ;  and  the  opaque  film  begins  to  show 
itself  at  the  edges  of  the  silver  solution.  In  this  case  the  action  may  be  ac- 
celerated hj  the  heat  of  the  hand.  If  the  vapour  is  allowed  to  reach  the  nitrate 
of  silver  gradually  and  much  diluted  with  air,  then  instead  of  an  opaque  film 
of  cyanide  of  silver,  cirstals  well  defined  under  the  microscope  will  be  slowly 
produced,  and  these  will  constitute  an  additional  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
add  in  a  state  of  vapour.  As  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  49),  these 
crystals  have  the  form  of  slender  prisms  with  oblique  terminations.  They 
often  hang  together  in  groups,  and  generally  require  a  high  magnifying  power 
to  render  them  visible. 

2.  The  Iron-test — The  object  of  the  application  of  this  test,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Prussian  blue.  We  add  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  poisonous 
liquid,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash  and  of  green  sulphate  of  iron.  A 
dirty  green  or  brownish  precipitate  falls ;  on  shaking  this  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  adding  diluted  hydixx^hloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes 
blue;  and  Prussian  blue  oi  its  well-known  colour,  imaffected  by  diluted  acids, 
nbddes.  If  the  prossic  acid  is  in  small  quantity,  the  liquid  is  at  first  yellow, 
from  the  salt  of  iron  formed ;  it  then  becomes  green,  but  the  precipitate  ulti- 
nutely  subsides  so  as  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  colour  in  the  mass.  The  iron- 
test  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid,  by  the 
lame  method  as  that  described  in  speaking  of  the  silver-test.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  place  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash  in  a  watch-glass  or  saucer, 
and  invert  it  over  the  suspected  liquid.  After  a  few  minutes'  exposure  a  drop 
of  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  added,  and  then  a  drop  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  Prussian  blue  will  appear.  The  silver  and  the  iron- 
tests  may  be  easily  conjoined  in  testing  the  same  quantity  of  poison.  If  the 
jredpitated  cyanide  of  silver,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  suspected  liquid,  is  dried  and  then  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  vapour  may  be  collected  in  a  watch-glass  or  saucer,  on  the  plan  above 
described.  Prussian  blue  will  be  procured,  and  thus  corroborate  the  action  of 
the  silver-test. 

3.  The  Sulphur-test, — Some  years  since  Liebig  proposed  the  following  pro- 
cess for  detecting  prussic  acid  as  a  liquid,  (*  Oesterreichische  Med.  Wochen- 
ichrift,'  Marz  27, 1847,  p.  396.)  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammo- 
niom  is  added  to  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is 
gently  warmed,  it  becomes  colourless,  and,  on  evaporation,  leaves  crystals  of 
mlphocyanate  of  anmionia — ^the  sulphocyanic  acid  being  indicated  by  the  in- 
tense blood-red  colour  produced  on  adding  to  the  dry  residue  a  solution  of  a 
Marly  neutral  persalt  of  iron :  this  red  colour  inunediately  disappears  on  adding 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  colour  is  also  destroyed 
hy  strong  acids,  and  its  intensity  is  diminished  by  moderate  dilution  with  water. 
This  process  is  very  delicate,  and  it  therefore  requires  some  care  in  its  appli- 
eation :  thus,  if  the  boiling  and  evaporation  are  not  carried  fax  enough,  the 
persalt  of  iron  will  be  precipitated  black  by  the  imdecomposed  sulphide ;  and, 
if  the  heat  be  carried  too  far,  the  sulphocyanate  of  ammonia  may  itself  imdergo 
decomposition,  and  be  lost.  It  will  be  perceived,  too,  that  it  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  application  than  either  the  silver  or  the  iron-test.  If  the  prussic 
add  contains  traces  of  Prussian  blue  or  a  salt  of  iron,  it  will  acquire  a  dark 
colour  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphide. 

The  great  utility  of  the  sulphur-test^  however,  is  in  its  application  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  minutest  portion  of  prussic  acid  when  in  a  state  of  vapour.  In 
Ais  respeot  it  surpasses  any  other  process  yet  discovered.  In  order  to  apply 
^  we  place  the  diluted  prussic  acid  in  a  watch-glass,  and  invert  over  it  another 
'Watch-glass,  holding  in  its  centre  one  drop  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammoniumv 
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No  change  apparently  takes  place  in  the  sulphide ;  but  if  the  watch-glan  is 
removed  after  the  lapse  of  from  half  a  minute  to  ten  minutes,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  prussiG  acid  present,  crystallized  solphocya- 
nate  of  ammonia  will  be  obtained  on  gently  evaporating  the  liquid  to  diyneaB. 
With  an  acid  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  the  action  is  completed  in  tea 
seconds.  The  addition  of  one  drop  of  the  neutral  persulphate  of  iron  (free 
from  nitric  acid)  to  the  dried  residue,  brings  out  the  blood-red  colour  insitantly, 
which  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanate  present.  Such 
is  the  simple  method  of  employing  the  vapour  test.  When  the  pruseic  add  ia 
much  diluted,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  may  serve  to  expedite  the  evolation  of 
the  vapour.  I  have  elsewhere  made  some  remarks  on  the  applicsktion  of  this 
process  for  the  detection  of  prussic  acid.  (See '  Med.  Gaz.'  1847,  vol.  39,  p.  765.) 
P rustic  Acid  in  organic  liquids.  Detection  by  vapour  vnthout  disiiHaiion, 
— The  organic  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  to  which  a 
watch-glass  has  been  previously  fitted  as  a  cover.  The  capacity  of  the  bottle 
may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  withm  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  watch-glass.  The  solution  of  Nitrate  of 
silver  is  then  used  as  a  trial-test  in  the  way  already  described.  If  the  1  -200th 
of  a  grain  of  prussic  acid  is  present,  and  not  too  largely  diluted,  it  will  be  de- 
tected (at  a  temperature  of  60^)  by  the  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  oonTerted 
into  an  opaque  white  or  crystalline  fiilm  of  cyanide  of  silver,  the  chemical  chai^ 
commencing  at  the  margin.  We  may  then  substitute  for  the  nitrate  of  silver 
the  bisulphide  of  anmionium,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  above  described.  It 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  place  the  bottle  in  a  basin  of  warm  "WBter.  I£ 
the  solution  of  silver  is  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  a  result  of  putre- 
faction, the  sulphur-test  alone  should  be  used.  By  this  process  I  have  detected 
prussic  acid  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  poisoned  by  it,  as  late  as  twelve  days 
after  death.  After  the  stomach  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days  longer,  all 
traces  of  the  poison  had  disappeared. 

Detection  by  distillation. — This  process  was  originally  soggested  by  Las- 
saigne.     The  organic  liquid  should  be  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  212^,  and 
about  one-sbd;h  or  one-eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  retort,  collected  in  a  re- 
ceiver kept  cool  by  water.     The  tests  may  now  be  applied  to  the  diBtilled 
liquid.     If  the  trial-test  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  poison  is  small,  a  aohi- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic  potash  may  be  placed  in  the  receiver,  to  ^  the 
acid  as  it  is  distilled  over ;  Prussian  blue  may  then  be  procured  in  the  manwf 
described,  or  the  vapour  may  be  at  once  absorbed  by  bisulphide  of  ammnwm^ 
in  the  receiver,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  obtain  sulphocyanate.     Pruaaie 
acid  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  by  distillation^  so  late  as  seven  days  after 
death,  although  the  odour  could  not  be  perceived  before  distilladon.     In  Urn 
case  of  Montgomery  (Report  of  trial  of  Thompson^  Glasgow  Circuit  Court,  18579 
by  Hugh  Cowan,  pp.  9  and  53),  the  deceased  died  in  about  fifty  miuutes  after 
having  taken  two  drachms  of  prussic  acid  (equivalent  to  three  and  a  quarter' 
grains  of  anhydrous  acid).  The  death  took  place  on  the  13th  Septembo-  i  the 
body  was  buried  on  the  17th,  and  exhumed  on  the  30th.  The  parts  removed 
were  then  put  into  stoppered  bottles,  and  on  the  5th  October  the  Drs.  McKinkj 
detected  prussic  acid  doubtfully  by  the  odour,  but  distinctly  by  the  three  testi^- 
in  the  stomach,  before  distillation,  as  well  as  in  the  liquid  distilled  from  tlie 
stomach  and  its  contents.     They  did  not  succeed  in  detecting  its  presence  im 
the  tissues.     About  five  weeks  subsequently  to  this  analysis,  the  viscera,  which 
had  been  kept  closely  secured  in  glass  bottles,  were  examined  by  Dr.  Maclagan, 
The  heart,  kidneys,  and  intestines  gave  no  indication  of  the  preaenoe  of  the 
poison,  but  it  was  detected  by  the  sulphur*test,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  in  oiM 
half  of  the  spleen,  although  there  was  no  odour  of  the  poison.     When  thft 
viscera  containing  the  poiaon  have  undergone  putrefaction,  no  trace  of  theaod 
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xnaj  be  found  eitha:  by  its  vapour  or  bj  distillation.  In  this  case  it  may 
have  been  converted  into  sulphocyanate  of  ammonia  by  .the  sulphide  of  ammo- 
mum  produced  during  putre&ction.  The  sulphocyanate  may  then  be  dissolved 
oat  of  the  dried  viscera  or  liquids  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
diyneaa,  the  residue  redissolved  in  water  and  tested  by  a  persalt  of  iron.  Much 
is  Io6t  by  reason  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  acid.  I  have  found  the  vapour 
to  traverse  paper  and  wet  and  dry  bladder  in  a  few  minutes.  Hence  all 
Tiacera  suspected  to  contain  prussic  add  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered 
glass  bottles. 

In  the  Tismes, — Soon  after  death  the  poison  may  be  easily  detected  in  the 
blood,  secretions,  or  any  of  the  soft  CHrgans,  by  placing  them  in  a  bottle,  and 
collecting  the  vapour  in  the  manner  already  described.  This  will  be  foimd  to 
be  &r  more  convenient  and  satisfactory  than  the  process  by  distillation.  In 
ih&  case  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  a  large  dose-  of  prussic  acid,  Mr.  Hicks  brought 
to  me  the  stomach  after  it  had  been  exposed  twenty-four  hours,  and  thoroughly 
washed  und^  a  current  of  water,  and  yet  the  poison  was  readily  detected  by 
placing  the  whole  organ  in  a  bottle,  and  absorbing  the  vapour  by  nitrate  of 
sjlver.  This  shows  how  completely  the  animal  tissues  at  death  are  penetrated 
bj  prufisic  add,  and  how  firmly  for  a  time  it  is  retained  by  them.  The  poison 
bas  been  thus  discovered,,  in  experiments  on  animals,  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
KTous  exhalation  of  the  ehesl. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium^ 

Symptoms, — This  salt  has  a  bitter  taste,  producing  first  a  sense  of  coldness 

CD  Uie  tongue,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  constriction,  and  burning  heat,  in  the 

i  tbroat.    It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  poisons,  known  to  chemists.     It  has 

!  destroyed  life  in  a  quarter  of  an  how.     A  dose  of  five  grains  has  proved  fatal 

I  in  three  instances.  In  one  case  the  person  died  in  two  hours.  ('  Chem.  News,' 

I  Sept  5, 1863.)     The  symptoms  which  the  cyanide  produces  are  similar  to 

I  those  occasioned  by  prussic  aeid : — insensibility,  qiasmodic  breathing,  con- 

I  Tulsions,  with  tetanic  stifihess  of  the  jaws  and  body.     They  appear  in  a  few 

I  seconds  or  minutes,  and  run  through  their  course  with  great  rapidity. 

I .   Insensibility  is  not  always  an  immediate  symptom.     A  woman,  who  at  the 

'  lime  was  under  medical  treatment,  took  by  mistake  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution 

I  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  containing  about  seven  grains  of  the  salt.     Imme- 

i  &tely  after  taking  it  she  complained  of  a  severe  biuming  pain  in  the  stomach, 

:  toA  a  feeling  as  if  the  bowels  were  about  to  act.     She  went  to  the  water- 

ciowt,  and  her  strength  left  her.    She  was  removed  to  bed,  and  speedily  became 

touxmscious.     It  was  foimd  impossible  to  introduce  anything  into  the  stomach. 

|Bhe  died  in  less  than  an  hour.     There  was  no  convulsion  before  death,  but  a 

ndden  convulsive  action  of  the  body  took  place  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to 

belt.  .The  appearance  of  the  body  was  so  natural,  even  on  the  day  following 

^ttth,  that  some  of  her  friends  supposed  there  might  still  be  life.     (^  Boston 

"ledical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  Dec.  11,  1856,  and  ^  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.' 

>7,  voL  19,  p.  498.)     In  Jime  1856,  a  woman  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half 

a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  used  for  photographic  purposes.     The 

itity  taken  amounted  to  five  grains.     In  two  minutes  she  became  imcon- 

the  whole  of  the  body  was  slightly  convulsed,  and  the  pupils  of  the 

I'es  were  dilated.    She  foamed  at  the  mouth,  the  pulse  was  small  and  feeble, 

there  was  spasmodic  dosure  of  the  jaws.     Nevertheless,  as  she  had  lost 

w  teeth,  there  wab  sufiicient  space  for  the  introduction  of  the  tube  of  the 

L-pump,  within  five  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.     She  died 

twenty  minutes.     In  the  Registrar-General's  Report  for  Oct.  3,  1857,  three 

are  stated  to  have  occurred  from  this  salt,  among  the  families  of 

\ ;  two  were  cases  of  suidde  and  one  of  acddent.   It  appears  that  they 

BB 
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employed  it  for  cleaning  lace.  In  the  four  years,  1868-7,  one  hnndred  tad 
fifty-one  deaths  are  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  prussic  add  and  cjanide 
of  potassium.  (For  cases  of  its  fatal  action  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gta.'  Get 
12,  1850,  p.  390;  Nov.  9,  1850,  p.  482;  and  July  12,  1851,  p.  41;  »1bo, 
'  Chem.  News,'  April  27,  1861,  p.  260.)  The  salt  is  much  used  by  phrto- 
graphers,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  accidents  among  persons  engaged  m  die 
practice  of  this  art. 

Appearances, — In  a  case  in  which  an  inepection  of  the  body  was  made  two 
days  after  death,  there  was  no  remarkable  odour : — the  muscles  were  stiff  and 
rigid ;  the  &ce,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  pale ;  the  back  part  livid,  except 
those  portions  which  had  sustained  pressure.    The  fingers  and  toes  were  oaa- 
vnlsively  bent  inwards,  the  nails  blue,  eyelids  half Hslosed,  lips  pale,  tlie  veaeek 
of  the  brain  filled  with  bluish-red  (blaurothem)  blood.   On  making  a  aectioa 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  bloody  points  were  observed.   The  lungs  were 
congested  posteriorly,  and  on  cutting  into  them  a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds 
was  perceived.    A  yellowish  mucus  was  found  in  the  stomach,  which  jidded 
on  analysis  cyanide  of  potassium.    The  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  near 
the  intestinal  end.     The  poison  was  not  detected  in  any  part  of  the  body  ex- 
cept the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.     (Casper^s  '  Wodienacrift,' 
Oct.  4, 1845,  p.  657.)   In  Nov.  1851,  a  girl,  «t.  18,  was  brought  to  Gu/a  Hoa- 
pital.    Half  an  hour  before  her  admission,  she  was  seen  to  swallow  a  aolodai 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.     She  vomited  once.     It  is  stated  that  she  was  alire 
when  put  into  the  cab,  but  when  taken  out  at  the  hospital  seven  minutes  after- 
wards, she  was  completely  insensible,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  and  to  all  appear 
ance  dead.    Artificial  respiration  was  at  once  resorted  to,  ammonia  was  ajpplied 
to  the  nostrils,  warmth  to  the  limbs,  and  cold  afiusion  to  the  spine ;  bat  dl 
to  no  effect,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  alteration  in  the  pupils  obaervai 
during  the  first  few  minutes  of  her  admissicm,  die  evinced  no  signs  of  Titafit]^ 
The  body  was  inspected  on  the  following  day.    The  stomach  contained  a  laijfl 
quantity  of  haJf-digested  food :  its  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  pink  ookntf 
and  deeply  injected,  especially  in  patches.     Every  other  organ  was  heaidtyi 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  corrosion  about  the  mouth.     The  contents  ci, 
the  stomach  were  of  a  pale  straw-colour,  s^ni-iluid,  and  had  a  decidedly  bitut; 
almond  odour.     Prussic  acid  was  detected  in  them.     (See  also  a  case  by  Duv; 
Ellis,  *  Lancet,'  Oct.  17,  1868,  p.  447.) 

This  poison  is  generally  fatal.     Two  cases  of  recovery  from  large  doaea  aMj 
however  reported  by  Mr.  Stevenson  (*  Lancet,'  1871, 1, 806).    A  rare  i 
of  recovery  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Taafe,  of  Brighton.     In 
1862,  a  man  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  a  solution  containing  an  onnoa 
the  commercial  cyanide,  which  he  had  dissolved  for  the  purpose.     Mr. 
f oimd  the  man  a  few  minutes  afterwards  lying  in  the  street  insensble, 
breathing  stertoroualy ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  applied  the 
pump  with  cold  affusion  freely.     In  two  hours  the  man  vomited,  and 
that  time  rapidly  recovered.     The  commercial  cyanide  frequently  contains 
large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  local  chemical  action  upon  the  skin  ;  and  if 
is  abraded  or  wounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  produce  serious 
Some  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  ph 
(*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  1,  454.) 

Analysis. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  usually  seen  in  hard  white  maasea 
is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water :  the  solution,  when  pure,  is  col 
leas,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  soapy  feel,  and  a  powerful  odour 
prussic  acid.     It  is  not  very  soluble  in  pure  and  strong  alcohol.     1.  It  iat* 
composed  by  all  acids,  and  prussic  acid  is  set  free.     2.  The  potash  is  j      ' 
tated  by  tartaric  acid  and  chloride  of  platinum.    3.  It  gives  a  white 
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pitete  witb  nitrate  of  ^ver,  wllkicli,  when  dried  and  heated,  possesses  a3;l  the 
propoties  of  ejraiiide  of  silyer.  This  precipitate  is  easily  redissolved  hj  a* 
riight  exoeas  of  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  4.  If  a  solution  of  green 
Bolphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after 
igitation,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Prussian  blue  will  result.  5.  A  single  grain 
d  this  salt  moistened  with  water  in  a  watch-glass,  gives  a  well  mariced  re^ 
actkm,  by  its  yapour,  with  the  silver  and  sulphur-tests.  Should'this  e^erhneut 
ImI,  a  drop  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium  may  be  heated  with  the  cyahide 
'^he  liqiiid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  persulphate 
of  iron  added.  The  red  colour  of  the  sulphocyanate  of  iron  is  immediately 
koQght  out. 

Orycmic  Svhstances, — The  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  soluble  fixed  residue 
from  organic  matter  by  drying  and  incinerating  it  in  close  vessels ;  or  prussic 
Mid  may  be  at  once  procured  by  distilling  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with 
stated  sulphuric  acid. 

Essential  Oil  of  Bittee  Almonds. 

This  liquid,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fiavoUr  and  odour  to  con- 
fectionery, owes  its  poisonous  properties  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid. 
&  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  the  acid,  sometimes  amounting  to  the  large 
froportion  of  twelve  per  cent.  Almond  flavour  or  essence  of  peach  kemds 
eo&tains  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of  rectified  spirit, 
mrty-one  deaths  from  this  oil  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  England  and 
'  ^aies  in  four  years. 

Symptoms, — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  :  Hvidity  of  the 
Ink;  eyes  glassy,  prominent,  fixed  and  staring;  pupils  dilated  and  insensible 
iD  light ;  jaws  spasmodically  closed ;  frothy  mucus  about  the  mouth ;  in  some 
0Mes  vomiting  of  food ;  coldness  of  the  skin ;  heaving  and  intermittent  respi- 
Jltion,  sometimes  stertorous ;  absence  of  the  pidse ;  head  spasmodically  drawn 
1»ekwardfi,  and  sometimes  the  trunk ;  general  relaxation  of  the  limbs ;  an 
r^dour  of  bitter  almonds  about  the  mouth. 

In  a  case  the  particulars  of  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Bull 

Hereford,  a  woman  swallowed  about  seventeen  drops  of  the  essential  oil, 

she  died  in  half  an  hour.     She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bull  in  about  fifteen 

her  &ce  was  livid ;  the  lips  were  separated ;  the  teeth  clenched ; 

was  froth  about  the  mouth ;  die  eyes  were  hal£--shut  and  glassy ;  the 

dilated  and  fixed ;  there  were  heavings  of  the  chest  at  intervals ;  there 

no  ptdse,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  scarcely  perceptible.   No  odour 

perceived  about  the  body  until  after  the  stomach-pump  had  been  used. 

K  first  fiyinptoms  observed  in  this  case  were  strong  convulsions,  the  deceased 
wing  her  arms  about  as  if  in  pain.    A  boy,  eet.  18,  swallowed  a  quantity  of 
oil ;  he  was  found  lying  on  the  fioor  motionless  and  insensible;  his  face  pale ; 
eyes  open  and  fixed,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  he  was  roUing  about  and  panting 
breath ;  the  puke  at  the  wrist  was  imperceptible ;  he  died  in  a  quarter  of 
bour  without  any  convulsions  appearing.    A  man,  set.  20,  swallowed  about 
^fftto  oimees  of  the  oil.     A  person  present  saw  him  Ml  suddenly  while  in  the 

r^  of  swallowing,  he  made  a  loud  cry,  gave  one  deep  expiration,  and  died. 
In  another  case,  a  woman,  aet.  46,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
essenee  for  flavouring  confectionery,  swallowed  about  half  an  ounce' 
drops  ai  the  oil).     She  died  in  less  thah  half  an  hour.    When  seen  by 
l^-nftedicsd  man  ten  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the  poison,  she  Was  perfectly 
""         Mible.  -  The  face  wte  pale  but  swollen,  and  covered  with  perspiration ;  the 
stared  fixedly  as  if  in  terror ;  the  pupils  were  dilated.   The  lips  were  partly 
and  livid,  and  a  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the  mouth.     The  lower  jaw 
&ttdy  eontraeted,  while  the  ntoscles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  limbs,  e!x^ 

asa 
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oepting  those  of  the  fingers,  were  flaccid.  She  breathed  alowly  and  heaTilj, 
making  about  ten  respirations  in  a  minute ;  the  pulse  was  from  80  to  40, 
and  feeble.  There  was  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  breath.  Some  blood 
which  was  drawn  from  the  arm  was  thick  and  dark,  resembling  choleraic 
blood.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  cold  afiusion,  the  padent 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  recoveiy,  but  gradually  sank.  ('Assoc  Med.  Jour.* 
Dec.  13,  1856,  p.  1055.)  In  March  1853,  a  woman,  st.  39,  swallowed  half 
an  ounce  of  almond  flavour y  containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  eflsential  oil  In 
ten  minutes  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  found  her  perfectly  insenabk 
and  motionless ;  the  pupils  were  moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  lig^t; 
the  mouth  was  partly  open,  the  lips  were  pale,  there  was  no  distartion  or 
spaamodic  morement  of  the  features ;  the  pulse  was  slightly  tremulous,  and 
entirely  ceased  in  a  few  minutes ;  the  breathing  was  slightly  stertorous,  and 
took  place  at  long  intervals.  She  continued  in  this  state  for  twenty  mmutes 
without  any  convidsive  movements  of  the  body,  when  she  died,  t.e.  half  an 
hour  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  In  another  case  two  drachms  destroyed 
life  in  seventeen  minutes.     {*•  Lancet,^  Oct.  17,  1863,  p.  447.) 

Appearances, — In  Dr.  BiilFs  case  (supra)^  on  inspection  nine  homv  after 
death  no  odour  of  almonds  was  perceptible  in  the  chest  head,  or  heart,  ncr 
in  the  venous  blood  with  which  the  system  was  gorged.  The  limgs  and  beait 
were  healthy.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  we:pe  congested,  and  there  was  a  general 
effusion  of  serum  on  the  hemispheres.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomadi 
was  much  congested.  On  opening  it  the  bitter-almond  odour  was  quite  per- 
ceptible. (See  *Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  11,  1844,  p.  364.)  In  the  case  of 
the  boy  (8upra)y  which  proved  fatal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  inspection 
there  was  pallor  of  the  ^e,  with  lividity  of  the  depending  parts;  the  Imgi 
were  congested ;  the  odour  of  the  poison  was  perceptible  only  in  the  abdomen, 
and  very  distinctly  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  coat  of  thii 
organ  was  generally  pale,  but  there  were  some  patches  of  ecchymosis  scaUoei 
over  it.  The  essential  oil  and  prussic  acid  were  detected  in  it.  ('  Lanceti^ 
July  12,  1845,  p.  40.)  In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours,  the  ikiE. 
was  partially  livid,  the  blood  fluid,  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  well 
the  lungs  were  gorged.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smeD 
the  oil,  and  the  mucous  coat  towards  the  intestinal  opening  had  a  red  a] 
ance.  The  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  blood,  with  which  the  tc 
system  is  gorged,  is  generally  liquid  and  of  a  dark  coloiu:. 

Analysis. — The  essential  oil^  which  is  often  called  peach-nut  oil,  is  ook 
less  when  pure,  but  it  commonly  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a  strcnig 
of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  it  may  be  at  once  identified.     It  has  a  hot,  bi 
taste,  and  a  feebly  acid  reaction.    It  produces,  when  dropped  on  paper,  a  i 
stain  which  does  not  entirely  disappear  by  the  application  of  heat.    It  hasi 
sp.  gr.  of  1*043 ;  it  sinks  in  water,  which  dissolves  about  one-thirtieth 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.     When  mixed  with  a 
drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  rich  crimaon-red  liquid  whidi, 
exposed  to  air,  acquires  a  yellow  colour.     When  poured  into  cold  water, 
crimson  liquid  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter  falls  J 
globules.     The  smell  and  taste  of  this  oil  are  sufiicient  for  its  identificatiaa| 
but  nitrobenzole  possesses  the  same  odour,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it. 
pure  and  free  from  prussic  acid,  it  is  rapidly  converted  by  oxidation 
crystallized  benzoic  acid.     The  impure  oil  undergoes  this  change  slowly. 
The  vapour  of  prussic  acid  does  not  so  readily  escape  from  ^bis  oil  as 
the  watery  solution :  hence  the  vapour-tests  do  not  give  the  same  cl 
results.     Tests,  1.  Add  to  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  a  like  quantity  of 
phide  of  ammonium.     Mere  mixture  at  a  low  temperature  only  produces 
phocyanate  after  standing  ten  minutes  or  longer :  but  if  the  liquid  is 
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to  100^,  the  conversion  is  immediate,  and  the  change  is  indicated  by  the  blood-^ 
red  colour  struck  on  adding  to  the  liquid  persulphate  of  iron.  If  any 
unchanged  sulphide  should  give  a  black  colour,  this  may  be  removed  by  the 
iddition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  2.  Dissolve  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  oil  in  alcohol  and  add  to  the  mixture  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
potash,  followed  by  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
ProsBian  blue  is  formed  on  agitating  the  mixture,  but  it  does  not  appear  imtil 
the  precipitated  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silver-test  is  inapplicable  to  the  oil  in  its  ordinary 
8tete.  The  vapour  of  the  oU  produces  no  change  in  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sUver,  except  after  long  exposure.  If,  however,  the  oil  be  heated, 
there  is  an  inmiediate  production  of  cyanide  of  silver.  The  two  tests  above 
mentioned,  combined  with  the  odour,  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Bitter  almond  water,  laurel  water,  and  the  essences  of  peach  and  cherry 
kernels,  owe  their  noxious  properties  to  thQ  presence  of  prussic  acid. 


CHAPTER  28. 
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—nitroglycerine  or  glonoine. 

Sulphide  of  Carbon. 

;  This  liquid  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  for  phosphorus,  sul« 

phor  and  caoutchouc*     Nothing  is  known  of  its  effects  on  man  as  a  liquid ; 

:  ttd  from  its  powerful  and  offensive  odour  it  could  not  be  readily  administered 

;  vith  homicidal  intention.  The  effects  of  its  vapour  have  been  chiefly  observed 

I  VDong  workers  who  employ  this  liquid.  It  produces  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 

colicky  pains,  impairment  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  causes  general  derange- 

inent  of  health,  evidently  by  an  operation  on  the  nervous  system.  (See  *  Chem. 

News,'  May  2,  1863,  p.  216.)     Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  vapour  in 

Tnlcanized  rubber  &ctories  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Bernhardt.     (Husemann's 

'Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  495.) 

Analysis. — The  odour  and  inflammability  of  this  liquid  are  suflicient  to 
identify  it  even  in  the  smallest  quantity. 

Coal-Naphtha. 

The  light  oily  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  known  imder  the  name  of 
eoal-naphtha,  and  chemically  described  as  a  hydrocarbon,  has  caused  death  in 
one  case,  imder  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  A  boy,  »t.  12,  swallowed 
inadvertently  about  three  ounces  of  coal-naphtha,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  used 
for  burning  in  lamps.  He  soon  appeared  as  i£  intoxicated,  and  ran  about  in 
a  wild  delirium.  When  seen  in  a  short  time  by  a  medical  man,  he  was  insensible 
— ^m  a  state  of  collapse — ^breathing  stertorously,  and  his  skin  was  cold  and 
dammy.  He  had  already  vomited  part  of  the  liquid,  and  the  odour  of  the 
vomited  matter  at  once  showed  that  he  had  taken  coal-naphtha.  By  the  pro- 
lootion  of  vomiting,  he  was  made  to  eject  altogether  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
]U4>htha,  and  he  partially  recovered.  In  spite  of  this  reaction,  however,  in 
ahout  two  hours  he  was  again  in  a  state  of  collapse,  insensible,  pulseless, 
gJMpmg  for  breath,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy, 
wd  the  pupils  contracted*    There  was  complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  and 
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gr^at  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  no  oonvuJsionB.  He  ba4  loet  tba  ponrer  of 
swallowing.  In  spite  o£  every  effort  to  save  him,  he  died  in  leas  than  thres 
hours  after  swallowing  the  liquid.  On  inspection  of  the  body  four  days  after 
death,  a  strong  smell  of  naphtha  was  perceived  throughout  the  issues.  Th« 
blood  was  fluid,  there  was  slight  effusion  of  serum  in  the-ventricles  of  ths 
brain.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  contained  fluid  blood,  the  left  waa  empty, 
the  lungs  were  not  congested  but  pale.  The  coats  of  die  stomach  wexe  not 
inflamed  or  materially  changed  in  appearance.  This  orgaa  contained  a  pint 
of  semifluid  matter,  of  which  four  or  five  oimces  were  liquid.  An  ounce  of 
a  dark-coloured  liquid  floated  on  the  top,  and  was  easily  skimmed  off.  This 
was  foimd  to  be  naphtha  by  its  lightness,  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  by  its 
inflammability.  It  burnt  with  a  thick  smoky  flame.  The  liquid  appeared  to 
act  in  this  case  as  a  pure  narcotic.  There  were  no  convidsions.  The  ie^)ira* 
tion  of  the  vapour  oi  this  liquid  diluted  with  air  produces  headache,  gidlineea^ 
severe  pain  in  the  ston^tch,  loss  of  appetite  and  general  illness.  ('  Lancet»^ 
Aug.  28,  1856,  p.  230.) 

Analysis, — The  peculiar  odour  as  well  as  inflammability  of  die  liquid^  snd 
the  fact  that  it  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  smoky  flame,  would  be  sufficient  to 
identify  coal-naphtha.  Its  lightness  and  insolubility  in  water  would,  as  in  the 
case  above  mentioned,  allow  ojE  its  being  readily  separated  from  the  aqueous 
contents  of  the  stomach. 

Wood-Naphtha.    Wood-Spibit.    Methyl  Alcohol. 

The  term  Naphtha  is  frequently  applied  to  a  product  of  the  destmctive  dis* 
tillation  of  wood,  differing  entirely  in  composition  and  propertieB  from  the  hy- 
drocarbon above  described  as  coal-naphtha.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  ether.  It  differs  from  coal-napbtha,  among 
other  properties,  in  being  miscible  with  and  soluble  in  water,  in  all  pfroportioiia 
It  is  a  nauseous  liquid  in  odour  and  taste.  When  mixed  in  the  propoi^on  ol 
one-tenth  part  with  rectified  spirit,  it  forms  a  compound  now  largely  employed 
as  a  solvent  in  the  arts  and  medicine  imder  the  name  of  Methylated  spw^L  II 
has  a  hot  disagreeable  spirituous  taste,  and  like  rectified  spirit  it  would  no 
doubt  operate  as  a  narcotic  poison.  Its  odour  is  so  powerful  and  peculiar,  ^^  \ 
no  one  could  swallow  it  unknowingly.  I  have  met  with  only  one  instance  ol  ths 
effects  of  this  liquid  on  man ;  but  I  have  seen  the  effects  produced  by  the  i^ 
spiration  of  its  vapour  on  a  large  scale.  It  causes  headache,  loss  of  appetite  , 
nausea,  sickness,  languor,  and  a  general  feeling  of  illness.  A  faial  case  hfm 
an  overdose  of  wood-spirit  mixed  with  alcohol  occurred  in  London  in  Septaa- 
ber  in  1864,  and  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest.  The  evidence  ^owed,  oa  tm 
inspection  of  the  body,  that  the  lungs  were  congested  and  the  stomach  irritated 
and  inflamed. 

Analysis. — It  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  of  liquids,  burning  with  a  pale  *. 
blue  flame.   It  is  light  and  volatile,  readily  separable  from  other  liquids  by  dis- 
tillation betow  200*.     Its  odour  is  peculiar.    It  mixes  with  water  and  alocW 
in  all  proportions.     Alcohol  containing  one-tenth  part  of  it  is  rendered  A 
nauseous  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  drinking. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene. 

The  vapour  of  this  highly  volatile  liquid  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Bichardsn 
as  a  substitute  for  the  vapour  of  chloroform  in  surgical  operations*  It  wa^ 
thought  to  be  less  likely  to  cause  death.  Like  all  ansuthedc  vapours  it  hn 
however  destroyed  life  on  several  occasions,  even  when  given  with  cure.  Qt 
history  of  diese  fatal  cases  is  similar  to  that  which  chlorofoim  vapour  htf 
furnished  op.  nounerous  occaaipna, 
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Symptoms  and  Appearances. — ^In  1870  an  operation  for  artificial  pupil  was 
about  to  be  performed  on  a  man,  set,  40.  The  vapour  of  the  bichloride  was 
given,  and  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  operation  had  just  commenced, 
ike  face  of  the  man  became  livid,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  the  heart  suddenly 
ceased  to  beat.  On  inspection  the  principal  appearance  was  congestion  of  the 
hmgB.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  1871,  a  man  inhaled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  trivial  operation,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  bichloride.  It  was  given 
in  the  usual  way  by  an  experienced  person,  and  was  stated  to  be  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  usual  dose.  The  deceased  became  insensible — ^the  operation  was 
eompleted  in  a  minute — when  it  was  noticed  that  the  patient's  head  had  fallen 
on  one  side,  his  eyes  were  upturned  and  breathing  and  pulsation  had  ceased. 
Animation  could  not  be  restored.  On  inspection  all  the. organs  of  the  body 
were  found  healthy.  There  was  no  cause  for  death  but  the  vapour  of  the  bi- 
chloride ( * Pharm.  Journal,'  1 87 1 ,  p.  87  5  ).  This  preparation  has  been  sometimes 
used  in  hospitals  under  the  name  of  chloroform.  In  October  1869,  a  man  to 
▼hom  the  vapour  was  administered  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  died  in  two 
minntes  from  the  effects — ^although  administered  with  care,  and  by  one  experi- 
enced in  the  use  of  chloroform.  The  allegation,  therefore,  that  this  vapour 
possesses  any  greater  degree  of  safety  than  chloroform  in  surgical  practice  is 
not  supported  by  facts. 

Analysis, — This  liquid  has  a  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  chloroform. 
It  is  not  inflammable,  but  bums  in  contact  with  flame  with  a  smoky  com- 
bustion. It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  sinks  in  it,  the  globules  having 
sn  opaque  appearance.  It  has  no  acid  reaction.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  it.  In  contact  with  sodium  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
rapidly  decomposed  without  combustion ;  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  chlorine  is  then  readily  detected  in  it  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
.  A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  has  been  sold  as  bichloride  of  methylene. 
On  shaking  this  mixture  with  water  the  chloroform  is  separated  and  sinks. 

Amtlene. 

The  vapour  of  this  liquid  was  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Snow  as  a  substitute 
lor  the  vapour  of  chloroform.  It  produces  a  loss  of  sensibility  without  causing 
complete  coma  or  stupor.  Its  use  has  already  led  to  at  least  two  deaths,  and 
it  is  not  so  safe  an  agent  as  chloroform  vapour  for  surgical  purposes.  The  only 
appearance  met  with  in  one  fatal  case,  was  an  emphysematous  state  of  the  lungs 
pr  excessive  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  4  and 
18, 1857,  pp.  332,  381) ;  and  in  the  other,  a  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of 
file  heart  with  daick  fluid  blood.  There  was  no  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
no  smell  of  amylene  perceptible  in  the  body.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,* 
Aug.  8, 1857,  p.  133.) 

FusEL-OiL.    Amylic  Alcohol. 

This  liquid  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Potato-spirit  or  oil  of  grain. 
It  is  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  but  much  less  volatile  than  alcohol  and  ether :  hence 
it  is  commonly  a  product  at  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation  of  spirit  from  fer- 
mented potatoes  and  cereal  grains,  imjMuiiing  a  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  to 
the  brandies  produced.  Its  vapour  when  respired  in  a  dUuted  state  is  irrita- 
ting to  the  lungs ;  it  produces  headache,  nausea,  and  a  feeling  of  giddiness, 
with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  inability  to  stand  or  walk.  This  spirit  is  used 
in  certain  manufactures,  as  in  the  separation  of  oils  and  fats,  and  a  question  has 
■risen  how  far  the  vapours  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  workmen.  There 
CB&  be  no  doubt  that  the  vapour  is  noxious  when  breathed,  and  that  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  safety  unless  there  were  free  and  perfect  ven- 
tilation. 
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Dr.  Furst,  of  IBerlm,  f  oimd  that  two  dracluns  of  the  liquid  thromi  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit  caused  great  restlessnesB  and  loss  of  muscular  power ;  but 
the  animal  soon  recovered.   A  similar  quantity  killed  another  rabbit  in  about 
two  hours-:  the  principal  symptoms  were  great  depression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.   On  inspection  of  the  body,  there  was  extravasation  of  dark  brown 
blood  at  the  gullet  end  of  the  stomach,  and  the  mucous  membrane  presented 
brownish-red  points.   The  lining  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  in- 
testines was' reddened  and  covered  with  mucus :  the  kidneys  were  healthy  and 
bloodless,  and  the  lungs  somewhat  redder  than  natural.   Three  drachms  killed 
a  rabbit  within  an  hour.   Half  an  ounce  caused  death  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  one  ounce  in  four  minutes.    Fusel-oil,  as  a  liquid,  appears  to  ba^e  at  finit 
a  stimulating  and  afterwards  a  depressing  action.     In  snnll  quantities  it  pro- 
duces intoxication.     (See  *  London  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  430.)     This  liquid 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  after  a  time  may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar 
odour  in  the  breath.     Its  toxicological  effects  are  more  powerful  in  die  slate 
of  vapour  than  when  it  is  taken  as  a  liquid  into  the  stomach. 

Analysts. — -'Fusel-oil  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  pale  yeUow  colour,  lighter  than 
water  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  it.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether  in 
all  proportions,  but  not  readily  by  chloroform.  Water  separates  it  from  its 
ethereal  solution.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste  and  an  offensive  spirituous  odour, 
which  is  very  ^persistent  and  peculiar :  by  this  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  alcoholie  liquids.  It  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  pale  bluish  flame. 
Like  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit,  it  decomposes  chromic  acid,  producing 
green  oxide  of  chromium.  In  organic  mixtures  ether  might  be  used  ibr  its 
separation.  By  distUling  one  part  of  fusel-oil  with  two  parts  of  acetate  of  pot- 
ash and  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  ethereal  liquid  is  produced  whick  is  used 
in  confectionery  under  the  name  of  Essence  of  Jargonelle  Pear,  A  child  on 
two  occasions  became  partially  comatose  and  had  livid  lips  and  a  feeble  pulse, 
after  eating  some  confectionery  which  it  was  calculated  <K>ntained  about  one 
drop  of  this  essence.  Hence  its  use  is  not  without  danger.  (See '  Pharm.  Jour.* 
Nov.  1851^  p.  214.) 

Benzole. 

Tliis  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  distiUation 
and  rectification  of  coal-naphtha.  The  breathing  of  its  vapour  produces  narcotic 
effects,  but  with  some  symptoms  indicative  of  a  noxious  action  on  the  brsia 
and  spinal  marrow,  e.g.  noises  in  the  head,  convulsive  trembling,  twitchings  of 
the  muscles,  convulsions,  with  difl&culty  of  breathing.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  Stoney 
*  Medical  Gazette,'  1848,  voL  41,  p.  1077.)  But  little  is  known  concerning  the 
action  of  liquid  benzole  on  the  £uman  subject.  It  is  poisonous  to  the  lower 
animals  and  to  all  parasites ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Sonnelkalb  as 
a  remedy  for  destroying  the  trichina  spiralis  (p.  343).  This  writer  also  refers 
to  a  case  in  which  a  quantity  of  liquid  benzole  was  swallowed  by  a  man,  and 
it  operated  as  a  narcotic.     (^  Anilin  und  Anilin&rben,*  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  13.) 

Analysis* — The  odour  and  inflammability  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  its  in-* 
solubility  in  water,  are  sufficient  to  identify  it,  and  to  allow  of  its  separation 
from  organic  liquids. 

NiTfiOBENZOLE. 

This  liquid,  which  is  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  has  now  taken  its  place  amoi^ 
narcotic  poisons.  In  the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  Poisons  (1859)  some 
experiments  were  quoted  from  the  Lancet  (Jan.  10,  1857,  p.  46),  showing 
that  one  drachm  of  nitrobenzole  killed  a  rabbit  almost  instantaneously ;  and 
half  a  drachm  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  water  rendered  a  cat  insensible  for 
several  minutes,  a  slimy  mucus  flowing  from  its  mouth  for  seyeral  hours  after* 
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muds.  Tlie  anianal  refused  all  food,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  ('  Ok 
Poisons,*  1859,  p.  701.)  In  1859,  the  late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  pub- 
lished an  aocount  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  of  ^  A  new  Poison '  (Yiertel- 
jahrsschrift,'  B.  16,  p.  1).  Its  effects  on  a  rabbit  and  a  dog  are  here  described. 
Two  drachms  of  it  were  given  to  a  rabbit  without  any  symptoms  being  pro- 
duced ;  two  drachms  were  then  giren  to  the  animal  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  «ntil  the  animal  had  taken  one  ounce.  In  a  minute 
and  a  half  after  the  last  dose,  the  animal  fell  suddenly  on  its  left  side.  The 
pupils  were  dilated,  while  the  limbs  and  tail  were  strongly  convulsed.  The 
animal  died  in  a  minute.  The  dose  was  probably  unnecessarily  large,  but  the 
result  shows  that  nitrobenzole  in  a  large  dose  destroys  life  rapidly.  On  open- 
ing the  body,  the  powerful  odour  of  the  liquid  was  everywhere  perceptible,  even: 
in  the  blood.  This  odour  remained  strongly  in  the  body  when  it  was  again 
examined  fourteen  days  after  death.  Twenty  cubic  centimetres  (about  live 
drachms)  given  to  a  middle-sized  dog  produced  no  remarkable  symptoms.  After 
some  hours  the  animal  was  observed  to  be  dull  and  languid :  in  twelve  hours 
there  was  profound  coma,  with  slow  respiration  and  coldness  of  the  skin ;  but 
there  were  no  convulsions.  The  animal  was  then  killed.  All  the  solids  and 
iiq[uids  of  the  body,  including  the  blood,  had  a  strong  odour  of  the  poison ;  and 
some  drops  of  the  oily  liquid  were  separated  &om  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  fluid  on  which  it  floated  had  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  blood  re- 
tained the  odour  for  several  dayx. 

Sipnpioms  and  Appearances. — Passing  from  experiments  on  animals  to  the 
effects  produced  on  man,  the  following  cases  are  of  interest :  they  tend  to 
sbow  that,  as  in  the  action  of  chloroform  and  fusel-oil,  the  vapour  is  much 
iDore  potent  than  the  liquid.  Mr.  Nicholson  ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  1, 1862,  p.  135), 
in  referring  to  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  the  liquid,  states  that  he  has  known 
several  instances  in  which  the  vapour,  as  it  is  evolv^  from  almond  glycerine 
nap,  has  seriously  affected  persons.  A  friend  of  his  who  used  a  cake  of  the 
soap  in  taking  a  warm  bath  fainted  from  the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  nitro- 
benzole  set  free,  and  was  ill  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  July  1863,  Mr. 
Fotherby  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  compound,  in  which 
the  symptoms  so  closely  resembled  those  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  that 
it  was  at  first  supposed,  this  oil  had  been  taken.  A  woman,  set.  30,  tasted  a 
liquid  which  had  been  used  for  flavouring  pastry,  and  perceiving  that  it  was 
Tery  acrid  on  her  tongue  and  lips,  spat  it  out  immediately  and  washed  heiT 
mouth  with  water.  She  thought  she  could  not  have  swallowed  more  than  a 
drop,  but  in  replacing  the  bottle  she  spilled  about  a  tablespoonful  on  the 
table  and  did  not  immediately  wipe  it  up.  The  vapour  strongly  impregnated 
Ismail  room  in  which  she  was,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  sickness  in  another 
servant.  The  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sen- 
i&tion  of  niunbness  and  tingling  in  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  a  strange  feeling 
for  the  next  hour.  As  the  woman  became  worse,  Mr.  Fotherby  was  called  in, 
and  saw  her  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  the  occurrence.  Her  aspect 
was  then  quite  typical  of  prussic  acid  poisoning: — ^the  eyes  were  bright  and 
gl&w)r,  the  features  pale  and  ghastly,  the  lips  and  naiis  purple,  as  if  stained 
by  blackberries^  the  skin  was  clammy  and  the  piilse  feeble.  Her  mind  wad 
then  clear,  and  she  described  how  the  accident  had  occrurred  and  what  her 
sensations  were.  She  was  able  to  swallow  a  mustard  emetic,  after  which  she 
became  rapidly  worse,  lost  her  consciousness,  the  teeth  became  set,  the  hands 
clenched  and  blue,  the  muscles  rigid  and  convulsed.  She  vomited  freely  a 
pale  fluid  matter,  which  had  the  peculiar  odour  of  nitrobenzole.  The  stomach- 
pump  was  used,  but  the  fluid  washed  out  of  the  organ  had  hardly  any  odour, 
owing  probably  to  the  small  quantity  actually  swallowed,  and  its  removal  by 
absorption.    The  breathing  became  much  reduced,  and  the  pulse  could  scarcely 
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be  felt.  In  about  eleven  hours  there  waa  reactifm^  ccmacioiuneBB  retained,  and 
she  was  able  to  swallow.  At  the  end  of  serenteen  hotirs  she  was  modi 
better ;  but  she  then  complained  of  distorted  Tision,  with  Pushes  of  light  and 
strange  colours  before  her  eyesw  For  some  weeks  she  continued  weak.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  the  w(»nan  had  swallowed  a  larger  quantity  of  the  li([md  than 
she  had  imagined ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  entire  absence  of  the  odour  in 
the  fluid  drawn  off  hj  the  stomach-pump,  within  about  two  hours,  that  but 
little  could  have  passed  into  the  stomach.  There  is  no  doutlt,  from  what  has 
been  obserred  in  other  cases,  that  these  severe  symptoms  were  chiefly  due  to 
the  breathing  of  the  vapour  in  a  concentrated  form.  A  fellow-servant  who 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time  the  nitrobenzole  was  spilled,  also  suffered  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapoui.  Mr.  Fotherby  sent  me  a  portion  of  the  liquid, 
and  I  found  it  to  be  pure  nitrobensole  unmixed  with  any  essential  oil  o£ 
almonds. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  liquid  which  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  at 
Ramsey,  in  the  tsle  of  Man,  is  reported  in  the  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  for 
December  1862,  p.  28d<  A  clerk  in  some  chemieal  works  took,  on  the  6^ 
of  November,  a  few.  drops  (supposed  to  have  been  fifteen)  of  nitrobenzole. 
lounediately  afterwards  he  felt  unwell  and  became  insensible.  Stimulants 
restored  consciousness,  but  there  was  a  relapse,  and  he  died  the  next  day. 
The  following  case  occurred  at  the  London  Hospital : — A  boy,  set.  17,  while 
-drawing  off  some  nitrobenzole  by  a  siphon,  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  liquid. 
There  were  no  immediate  symptoms,  but  he  soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at 
dinner  ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  drunk.  This  was  between 
two  and  three  hours  after  he  had  swallowed  the  liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor 
which  became  deeper  and  deeper  until  death  took  place,  without  vomitan;  or 
convulsions,  twelve  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  (Dr.  Mackenzie 
in  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862,  1,  239.)  The  following  cases  occuired  at 
Maidstone,  in  April  1865.  A  boy,  set.  13,  applied  a  bottie  containing  nitro- 
benzole to  his  lipsw  No  symptoms  followed  at  the  time,  and  the  boy  ate  his 
dinner  as  usual.  Some  hours  elapsed,  when  he  suddenly  became  insensible. 
He  was  almost  pulseless — ^his  jaws  were  spasmodically  closed  rthe  skin  of  the 
face  was  purple,  and  the  lips  were  livid.  He  died  in  about  four  hours  after 
the  seizure,  and  twelve  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  Some  small  quantity  was 
most  probably  swallowed,  as  the  contents  of  the  stouiach  had  a  strong  smell 
of  the  liquid.  A  cook  in  the  same  family  also  applied  the  bottle  to  her  lip& 
It  tasted  bitter.  She  had  her  dinner  as  usual,  but  an  hoiu*  after  tasting  the 
nitrobenzole  she  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  felt  very  ill — ^her  lips  were  bla^ 
and  her  hce  was  purple  and  white.  The  woman  recovered.  The  poison  had 
been  wrongly  labelled  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  For  several  cases  of  poisoning  bj 
this  liquid  see  Husemann's  <  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  531 ;  and  a  paper  hj 
Dr.  Schenk,  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,*  1866,  vol.  1,  p»  3^. 

In  a  paper  commtmicated  to  the  fioyal  Society  in  1863,  Dr.  Letheby  de* 
scribes  two  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation.  In  one  a  man,  set.  43, 
spilled  a  quantity  of  nitrobenzole  over  his  clothes,  and  went  about  several  hoars, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapour.-  The  efiects  were  neariy 
the  same  in  both  cases;:  although  in  one  the  poison  was  inhaled  in  vapour,  and 
in  the  other  it  was  swallowed  as  a  liquid.  For  some  time  there  was  no  isx^ 
of  drowsiness  in  the  man ;  gradually,  however,  his  £ace  became  flushed.  hM 
expression  stupid,  and  his  gait  unsteady ;.  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  peieoa 
who  had  been  drinking.  The  stupor  gradually  increased,  until  it  passed  into 
profound  coma,  and  in  this  state  he  died.  The  progress  of  each  <^  the  fatal 
cases  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  slow  intoxication^  excepting  that  the  miad 
was  perfectly  clear,  until  the  coming  on  of  the  fatid  consa.  This  was  sudden, 
like  a  fit  of  apople^ ;.  and  fsom,  tbkb  naoment  there  waa  no  return  of  oqb:* 
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aaoxaum  or  bodily  power :  the  sofferer  lay  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  died 
without  a  struggle  The  duration  of  each  case  was  nearly  the  same.  About 
four  hours  elapsed  from  the  time  of  taking  or  inhaling  the  poison  to  the  setting-* 
in  •£  the  coma,  and  the  coma  lasted  five  hours. 

The  appearances  after  death  were — ^flushed  face  and  livid  lips :  the  superficial 

veeseLs  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  throat  and  arms,  were  gorged  with 

blood,  which  was  everywhere  black  and  fluid.     The  dependent  pcuts  were 

tmgid,  the  lungs  somewhat  congested ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of 

blood ;  the  liver  was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended  with 

bile ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  congested,  and  in  the  case  of  the  man 

there  was  much  bloody  serosity  in  the  ventricles.     Nitrobenzole,  as  well  as 

^line,  into  which  it  appears  to  be  partially  converted  in  the  body,  was 

detected  in  the  brain  and  stomach.  ('  Ptoc  Royal  Soc.  1863,'  No.  56,  p.  550.) 

It  is  not  stated  what  the  result  of  the  analysis,  if  any,  was  in  reference  to  the 

case  of  death  from  the  vapour,  in  which  the  poison  was  absorbed  through  the 

Inngs.    In  performing  some  experiments  on  animals,  Dr.  Letheby  found  that 

Ihe  local  action  on  the  stomach  was  slight ;  there  was  rarely  any  vomiting, 

tnd  there  was  either  rapid  coma,  or  a  slow  setting-in  of  paralysis  and  coma, 

after  a  long  period  of  inaction.     There  was  a  complete  loss  of  voluntary 

power,  a  spasmcMlic  fixing  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  with  violent  struggles,  a 

look  of  distress,  and  oocadonally  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit.  The  pupils  were  widely 

dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular,  and  the  breathing  difiicult. 

The  time  of  death  in  the  more  rapid  cases  varied  from  twenty-five  minutes 

to  twelve  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  poison.     In  other  experiments, 

in  which  smaller  doses  were  given,  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  ad- 

nunisferation  of  the  poison  and  the  coming-on  of  the  first  symptoms  (an 

epileptic  fit)  varied  from  nineteen  to  seventy-two  hours ;  in  most  cases  it 

WAS  about  two  days,  and  the  time  of  death  was  from  four  to  nine  days.    The 

^pearances  were  similar  to  those  already  described^    When  death  had  taken 

place  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  odour  of  the  nitrobenzole  was  clearly 

Perceptible  in  the  stomach,  brain,  and  lungs ;  and  aniline  (from  the  chemical 

conversion  of  nitrobenzole)  was  found  in  the  organs.     In  the  slower  fatal 

<9ueB  the  odour  had  often  entirely  disappeared ;  but  traces  of  aniline  could 

be  detected  in  the  brain  and  urine,  and  sometimes  in  the  stomach  and  liver. 

Oceafiionally  no  trace  of  the  substance  was  found,  although  death  had  taken 

place  from  the  poison. 

This  narootic  c(Mmpound  differs  from  the  ordinary  narcotics  in  its  powerful 
wd  perastent  odour,  which  would  render  it  difficult  for  a  person  to  administer 
It,  either'  in  liquid  or  vapour^  unknowingly  to  another ;  in  the  production  of 
praloood  coma  at  an  uncertain  interval  after  the  stupor ;  and.  in  the  rapidly- 
^^  eiects  when  eoma  has  followed.  It  c^)erates  powerfully  as  a  poison  in 
.Yapour  as  well  as  in  a  liquid  state ;  but  so  &r  as  cases  have  yet  been  observed 
in  the  human  subject,  the  aymptoimr  resembling  those  of  the  first  stage  of  nar- 
cotic peiaoning  have  very  socm  appeared.  The  rapidly-fatal  cases  only  would 
be  Idcdy  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  but  in  these  the  poison  would  be  de* 
••cted  by  its  odour. 

Analysis^ — Nitrobenaole  or  Essence  of  Mirbane  is  a  pale  lemon-coloured 
^oid  ol  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter  ahnonds.  It  has  a  pungent 
Ika  dissgreeable  taste.  It  gives  to  confectionery  the  smell  but  not  the  plea- 
auit  taste  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  destroys  the  colour  of  litmus,  and  gives 
A  greasy  stain  to  papery  leaving  a  yellow  mark  when  the  stson  disi^peacs.  It 
*Bks  in  water,  aaid.  is  partly  dissolved,  giving  to  it  a  yellowish  colour.  It  is 
eohble  in  aioohol,.  eth€a:;.aiid  chloroform ;  but  when  agitated  with  water,  it  is 
Q^  9?eat  part*  separated  from  its  ethereal  and  chloroformic  solutions.  It  has 
.lOibasG  qnalitiflt.;  ita.  a^oeoaa,  solntioiLia  net  precipitated  ^theii  by  tannic 
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acid  or  the  cUoriodide  of  mercury  and  potasedom.  It  is  highly  oombnstible, 
burning  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame.  It  yields  no  Prussian  blue  when  mixed 
with  suJphate  of  iron,  alcohol,  and  potash,  and  its  vapour  produces  no  C3ranid8 
of  silver  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  liquids, 
excepting  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  by  its  odour,  and  from  this  oil  bv  the 
following  test : — Pour  a  few  drops  of  each  on  a  plate  and  add  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  a  rich  crimson  colour  with  a 
yellow  border,  the  nitrobenzole  produces  no  colour.  In  order  to  separate  it 
from  organic  liquids,  they  may  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sub- 
mitted  to  distillation  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  is  described  at  page 
264.  IE  any  of  it  exists  in  a  free  state,  its  odour  will  be  sufficient  for  detect- 
ing its  presence.  If  converted  into  aniline,  another  process  will  be  required. 
There  is  no  probability  that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully  employed  for  the 
piurposes  of  murder  without  the  certainty  of  detection 

Aniline. 

This  is  a  narcotic  poison  in  liquid  or  vapour  resembling  nitrobenzole  in  itt 
toxicological  effects.  Schuchardt  found  that  a  small  rabbit  was  killed  by 
sixty  drops  in  six  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  a  large  rabbit  by  one  hundred 
drops  in  four  hours.  There  was  loss  of  sensibility  with  loss  of  heat,  and 
violent  clonic  and  tonic  convulsions  ensued  which  continued  until  death* 
From  experiments  hitherto  performed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  active 
poison  as  a  liquid,  and  it  seems  to  affect  the  spinal  marrow  more  than  the 
brain.  It  has  also  a  local  irritant  action.  Dr.  Tumbull  gave  half  a  drachm 
of  the  sulphate  to  a  dog.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  the  animal  vomited,  and 
an  hour  later  it  was  purged.  It  became  dull,  weak,  and  tremulous;  the 
pulse  was  rapid,  and  the  breathing  laboured.  The  feet  were  cold,  the  hind 
legs  paralyzed,  and  the  tongue  was  of  a  blue  colour.  In  five  hours  die 
symptoms  abated,  and  the  next  day  the  animal  had  recovered.  ('  Lancet,' 
Nov.  16,  1861.) 

Dr.  Letheby  found  that  aniline  given  to  dogs  and  cats  in  doses  of  from  twenty 
to  sixty  drops,  caused  a  rapid  loss  of  voluntary  power.     The  animal  staggered 
and  fell  upon  its  side  powerless,  the  head  was  drawn  back,  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  the  breathing  was  difficult,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  tumultuous; 
there  were  slight  twitchings  or  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  the  animal  quickly 
passed  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  did  not  recover,  death  taking  place 
in  from  half  an  hour  to  thirty-two  hours.     On  inspection,  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  were  congested,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  nearly  full  of  bloody 
and  the  lungs  but  slightly  congested.     The  blood  all  over  the  body  was  blade 
and  coagulated.     The  poison  was  easily  discovered  in  the  brain,  the  stomach, 
and  the  liver,  although  it  was  found  that,  as  nitrobenzole  is  changed  into  ani* 
line,  so  in  some  cases  aniline  and  its  salts  are  converted  into  mauve  or  magenta. 
This  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  the  salts,  and  it  has  been  especially  obsored 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.     (*  Proc.  Royal  Society,'  No.  66,  1863,  p.  556.) 
There  is  no  instance  recorded  of  the  effects  of  aniline  as  a  poison  on  the  humaa 
body.     It  is  a  liquid  of  nauseous  odour  and  taste,  and  could  hardly  be  takea 
or  administered  without  the  consciousness  of  the  person  taking  it.     The  salts 
appear  to  have  very  little  action.     They  have  been  used  medicinally  in  large 
doses  without  producing  any  unusual  effects.     In  one  case  406  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  aniline  were  given  to  a  patient  in  the  London  Hospital,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  without  any  symptoms  of  poisoning.     (Dr.  Letheby,  loc 
cit.     See  also  cases  by  Dr.  Fraser,  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  March  »,  1862» 
p.  239.)     It  is  difficidt  to  suppose  that  combination  with  an  acid  to  forma 
perfectly  soluble  salt  can  render  aniline  inert,  as  this  would  be  contraiy  to 
experience  in  reference  to  other  bases,  e.^.  nicotina  and  conia  i  at  the 
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tone,  if  we  except  the  action  of  the  yapour,  no  case  of  poisoning  has  occurred 
irhich  will  enable  us  to  solve  the  question. 
There  are  &ct8  which  show  that  the  vapour  of  aniline,  even  when  much 

dUnted,  exerts  a  noxious  effect  on  man.  Mr.  Knaggs  met  with  a  case  in  which 
a  workman  accidentally  broke  a  carboy  containing  a  large  quantity  of  this 
Hcpiid ;  the  aniline  fell  over  him,  but  none  entered  his  mouth.  In  his  anxiety 
to  wipe  up  the  aniline,  he  respired  the  yapour  for  some  time,  felt  giddy,  and 
complained  of  his  head  and  chest.  When  seen  some  hours  after  the  accident 
lufl  &ce  and  body  were  of  a  livid  leaden  hue,  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  and  eyes 
of  a  corpse-like  bluish  pallor ;  he  was  breathing  by  gasping,  and  appeared  at 
the  pomt  of  death.  There  was  no  convulsion ;  he  was  sensible,  and  able  to 
pve  a  correct  account  of  his  feelings.  His  pulse  was  small  and  irregular. 
Under  active  treatment  he  recovered.     ('  Pharm,  Jour.'  July  1862,  p.  42.) 

Dr.  Letheby  relates  the  following  case : — In  June  1861,  a  boy,  aet.  16,  was 
brought  into  the  London  Hospital  in  a  semicomatose  condition.  In  scrubbing 
out  an  aniline  vat  he  had  breathed  the  vapour ;  and  although  he  did  not  suffer 
pain  or  discomfort  at  the  time,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and  in- 
senability.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  he  looked  like  a  person  in  the  last 
stage  of  intoxication ;  the  face  and  surface  of  the  body  were  cold,  and  the 
poise  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble, 
and  the  breathing  heavy  and  laborious.  After  rallying  a  little,  he  complained 
of  pain  in  his  head  and  giddiness.  His  ^e  had  a  pmrple  hue,  and  his  lips, 
the  lining  membrane  of  his  mouth,  as  well  as  his  nails,  had  a  similar  purple 
tint.  On  the  next  day  the  narcotic  symptoms  had  passed  away,  but  he  was 
remarkably  blue,  and  looked  like  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
These  cases  appear  to  show  that  aniline  vapour  is  less  poisonous  than  that  of 
nitrobenzole,  and  that  the  symptoms  follow  more  rapidly  on  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapour.  Dr.  Kreuser,  of  Stuttgart,  has  noticed  among  the  workers  in 
aniline  that  they  have  suffered  from  intense  bronchitis  with  a  violent  dry 
spasmodic  cough,  accompanied  by  ulcerations  on  the  scrotum  and  extremities. 
The  parts  were  swollen  and  pamful,  and  covered  with  thick  black  crusts. 
This  was  obviously  from  want  of  cleanliness.  ('  Ed.  Monthly  Jour.'  Aug. 
1864,  p.  172.)  For  a  full  account  of  the  effects  of  aniline  on  animals,  I  must 
tefer  the  reader  to  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Sonnenkalb,  of  Leipsic,  *  Anilin  imd 
Anilinfarben  in  toxikologischer  und  medicinalpolizeilicher  Beziehimg,'  Leip- 
zig, 1864,  p.  20.  The  injurious  effects  to  public  health  likely  to  arise  from 
the  employment  of  aniline  colours  in  confectionery  and  cosmetics,  are  also 
^7  described  in  this  essay.  Some  of  the  aniline  dyes  by  contact  with  the 
>kin  have  produced  much  irritation  and  sometimes  an  eczematous  state.  This 
•object  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Germany.  (See  Eulenberg's  *  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift,'  1871,  2,  825.)  Many  mineral  substances  of  an  irritant  nature 
ve  nsed  in  the  preparation  of  these  dyes,  and  the  articles  are  not  always  freed 
from  them  by  washing. 

Analym, — Gonunercial  aniline  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
^nth  a  peculiar  tarry  odour.  It  produces  a  volatile  greasy  stain  on  paper.  It 
is  volatile  and  combustible,  burning  with  a  thick  smoky  flame.  It  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  water,  and  does  not  r^dily  dissolve  in  it.  It  is  quite  soluble  in 
iloohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  chloroform :  in  the  latter  property  it  differs  from 
nitrobenzole.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  it  to  produce  a  white 
onupoand  which  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
Added  to  the  acid  watery  liquid  produces  a  splendid  colour  of  various  shades 
cl  purple  and  red. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  aniline  is  not  precipitated  either  by  tannic  acid 
<)T chloriodide  of  mercury  and  potassium;  but  aniline  itself,  in  the  small  quan« 
ti^  in  which  it  is  dissolved  by  water,  yields,  like  the  alkalies,  a  yellow  preci- 
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pitate  with  araemo-nitrate  el  Bihrer.  It  also  redticeB  con^etety  a  8Dluti(m  of 
chloride  of  gold — precipitating  metallic  gold.  A  minute  quanlitj  of  aniliae 
may  be  thus  detected.  When  pure  aniline  is  heated  with  powdefed  corroare 
sublimate,  it  produces  a  rich  crimson  dye.  When  present  m  organic  liqaidsy 
aniline  may  be  separated  bj  digesting  the  concentrated  liquid  in  alcohol, 
mixed  with  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcehc^c  extract,  distilled  at 
a  high  temperature  whh  a  solution  of  potash,  yields  aniline  in  lh»  reodter. 
This  may  be  tested  by  the  methods  abovB  described. 

Oil  of  Wobmwood.    Absdtthi. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  surgeon  to  the  Chesterfield  HoBpital,  for 
the  report  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  oil,  whidi,  so  far  aa  I  know,  is  tlie 
only  instance  on  record  of  its  noxious  effecXB  on  man. 

A  druggist's  shopman  was  found  early  one  morning  by  bis  master,  lying  on 
the  floor  of  the  shop,  perfectly  insensible,  convulsed,  and  foaming  at  the  mondL 
As  the  man  had  neyer  suffered  from  fits,  and  the  symptoma  were  o£  an  alarm- 
ing character,  Mr.  Smith  was  at  once  sent  for.  He  found  him  no  longer 
riolently  convulsed,  but  insensible ;  the  jaws  were  clenched,  and  the  pupils 
dilated.  The  pulse  was  weak,  slow,  and  compressible.  Fiom  time  to  time  he 
uttered  incoherent  expressions,  and  attranpted  to  vomit.  With  some  difficulty 
Mr.  Smith  administered  to  him  repeated  doses  of  stimulants,  sal  volatile  and 
water,  lime  water,  and  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  sulphate  of  zinc  Free 
vomiting  ensued,  and  consciousness  partially  returned.  Artificial  warmth  was 
applied  to  the  limbs,  and  a  little  brandy  and  water  given  at  intervals,  with 
draughts  of  nulk  and  lime  watw.  He  gradually  recovered.  The  mattere 
vomited  smelt  strongly  of  oil  of  wormwood,  and  the  nature  of  the  poiaon  wai 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  bottle,  with  marks  on  its  momh 
of  the  oil  having  been  recently  poured  out.  The  dru^^^ist  stated  that  at  least 
half  an  ounce  had  been  taken.  From  the  persistent  smell  of  the  oil  in  the 
ejected  matters,  after  repeated  vomiting,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  even  hm 
than  the  real  quantity.  The  man,  o^  recovering,  had  totally  forgotten  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case,  and  persisted  in  stating  that  he  knew 
no  reason  why  he  shotdd  have  taken  it.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he 
imagined  himself  suffering  from  worms,  and  sought  relief  in  an  unusual  does 
of  this  oil.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  227.) 

A  French  liqueur  called  Absinthe  appears  to  owe  some  of  its  jHoperties  to 
the  presence  of  this  oil,  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol.  It  haa  been  much 
used  in  France,  and  its  effects  when  taken  in  excess  are  those  of  a  narcotic 
poison.  According  to  Dr.  Legrand  it  causes  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  intense  thirst,  restlessness,  giddiness,  tingling  in  the  ears,  and  illnsioiia 
of  sight  and  hearing.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  tremblings  in  tha 
arms,  hands,  and  legs,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  muscolar  power,  detiiiuay 
loss  of  intellect,  general  paralysis,  and  death. 

M.  Magnan,  who  has  had  under  his  observation,  sinoe  April  1869,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  patients  more  or  lees  injured  in  healtii  by  the  abuse  oi  this 
intoxicating  liquid,  and  who  has  besides  performed  numerous  experiments  on 
animals,  states  that  epileptic  convulsions  are  generally  observed  in  these  cases. 
Delirimn  tremens  is  the  ordinary  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  the  epiiepM 
attacks  are  specially  referable  to  the  absinthe.  Magnan  describes  it  as  *•  ab- 
sinthe epilepsy.'  (Husemann's  *  JahresbmK^t,'  1872,  p.  499,  and  BoudiOKr' 
dat's  *•  Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique,  1872,  p.  66.) 

Analysis, — One  sample  of  this  liquid  which  I  examined  had  a 
colour,  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  aniseed,  and  a  hot  pungent  bitter 
A  large  quantity  of  alcohol  was  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  it.    It  aequix«d 
a  milky  appearance  on  the  addition  of  water^  owing  to  the  separation  of 
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tial  oil.    It  is  a  strong  alcoholic  mixture  of  oil  of  aniseed,  oil  of  wormwood, 
and  other  aromatic  substances. 

Nitroglycerine  (Glonoine). 

This  is  a  powerfully  explosive  liquid,  well  known  to  chemists  as  a  substi- 
tution-compound of  the  innoxious  Hquid  glycerine,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
»ponification.  It  has  a  sweet  aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
smgle  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  produces  a  painful  aching  in  the  back  of  the 
head  which  lasts  fqr  some  hours.  (*  Miller's  Chemistry.'  vol.  3,  p.  277.)  Mr. 
Field  states  that  he  found  one  drop  of  the  liquid  dissolved  in  water  produced 
inaenaibility  and  other  symptoms  of  narootic  poisoning.  (^Chem.  News,' 
Nor.  7, 1863.) 

Symptonia  and  Appearajices, — In  Sweden  this  liquid  is  much  used  in  mining 
under  the  name  of  '  blasting  oU.'  Within  the  last  four  years  ten  cases  of 
poiaoning  by  it  have  occurred  in  tiiat  country.  In  these  cases,  the  oil  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  quantity  (some  ounces).  In  some  instances  it  proved 
rapidly  fatal.  In  a  recent  case  a  miner  swallowed  two  mouthfuls.  A  painful 
feeling  in  his  throat  made  him  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  he  drank  a  quan- 
titj  of  milk.  He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
He  was  then  suffering  from  faintness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppression 
ii  the  chest.  In  £ve  hours  vomiting  and  pmqging  set  in.  Shortly  before  death 
the  man  lay  quietly  as  if  asleep,  breathing  feebly  and  occasionally  with  a  deep 
Bgh.  The  lips  were  livid  before  death.  On  inspection  there  was  great  con- 
gestion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the 
hmgs.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  of  a  red-brown  oolour. 
The  greater  end  of  the  stomach  presented  a  similar  appeaxsance  with  ecchy-^ 
mosis.  (Husemann's  *  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  53d.) 

According  to  Mr.  Merrick,  the  vapour  of  this  liquid  acts  powerfully  as  a 
narootic  poison,  and  even  when  much  diluted  with  air  it  produces  intense 
headache.  Other  experimentalists  have  not  observed  these  extraordinary  effects, 
And  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  inert,  or  at  any  rate  they  consid^  that  its  nar- 
cotic properties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Some  support  has  been  given 
to  this  lajBt  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  liquid  has  been  used  by  homoeopathists 
imder  the  name  of  glonoine,  and  the  efiects  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
infinitesimal  doses  are  of  so  marvellous  a  character  as  to  justify  utter  incre-* 
dulitj.  Like  other  liquids  described  in  this  chapter,  it  probably  acts  most 
powerfully  by  its  vapour,  but  further  observations  of  a  trustworthy  kind  are 
required  to  determine  its  potency  as  a  poiscm. 

Professor  Vrij,  of  Rott^dam,  has  prepared  nitroglycerine  in  large  quantities, 
and  has  examined  its  chemical  and  physiological  properties.  Sobrero,  who 
discovered  it  in  1847,  stated  that  the  smallest  quantity  was  sufficient  to 
produce  the  most  violent  headache,  and  he  concluded  from  this  that  it  was  a 
powerful  poison.  Professor  Vrij  f oimd  that  the  vapour  caused  intense  head- 
ache, but  that  it  had  no  poisonous  properties.  He  gave  two  drops  to  a  rabbit, 
and  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  produced.  ('  Pharm.  Journal,'  1855-6, 
p.  229.) 

Analysis. — Nitroglycerine  is  a  heavy  oily-looking  liquid.  It  is  dissolved  by 
^ter,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  exj^lodes  violently  when 
ttruck  or  subjected  to  concussion.  « 
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CHAPTER  29. 

alcohol — ether — hydrate  of  chloral — chloroform — gakphor — tobacco  — 

nicotina  —  cocculus  indicus  —  picrotoxine darnel  seeds  —  calabai 

bean — fungi — henbane — lactucarium — solanum. 

Alcohol. 

Symptoms, — In  general,  the  symptoms  produced  by  alcoliol  come  on  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  There  is  confusion  of  thought,  with  inability  to 
stand  or  walk,  a  tottering  gait,  and  giddiness  followed  by  stupor  and  coma. 
Should  the  person  recover  from  this  stage,  vomiting  supervenes.  The  in- 
sensibility produced  by  alcohol  may  not  come  on  until  after  a  certain  period, 
and  then  suddenly.  Sir  R.  Christison  met  with  an  instance  in  Trhich  a  person 
fell  suddenly  into,  a  deep  stupor,  some  time  after  he  had  swaUowed  axteen 
ounces  of  whisky — there  were  none  of  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms.  In 
another  instance,  a  person  may  apparently  recover  from  the  first  efiR&ets,  and  then 
suddenly  become  insensible  and  die  convulsed.  There  is  a  ghastly  ix  vuxnt 
expression  in  the  face,  which  is  sometimes  suf!used  and  bloa^ted ;  tlie  lips  are 
livid,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  fixed ;  if  they  possess  the  power  of  con- 
tracting under  the  influence  of  light,  it  is  a  favourable  sign.  (See  case  m 
'  Lancet,'  Jan.  27,  1855,  p.  89.)  The  conjunctivae  or  whites  of  the  eyes  an 
generally  much  suffused.  The  breath  has  an  alcoholic  odour.  The  more 
concentrated  the  alcohol,  the  more  rapidly  are  the  symptoms  induced,  and  thej 
are  also  more  severe  in  their  character.  Diluted  alcohol  commonly  produceB  a 
stage  of  excitement  before  stupor,  while  in  the  action  of  concentrated  alcolMd 
there  may  be  profound  coma  in  a  few  minutes.  The  cause  of  deadi  may  be 
generally  traced  to  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  both.  Alcohol  may  act  as 
a  poison  by  its  vapour.  If  the  concentrated  vapour  be  respired,  it  will  produce 
the  usual  effects  of  intoxication.  There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  child 
two  years  of  age  was  thrown  into  an  apoplectic  stupor  by  the  alcoholic  vapom 
of  eau  de  Cologne.  In  this  manner  a  child  might  be  destroyed,  and  no  trace 
of  the  poison  found  in  the  stomach.  In  four  years  (1863-7)  thiity-five  deaths 
are  reported  to  have  occurred  from  alcohol  in  the  acute  form  o£  poisoning  in 
England  and  Wales. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  apoplexy,  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  or 
the  effects  of  opium,  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of  poisoning  bj 
alcohol,  and  persons  have  been  wrongly  charged  with  being  drunk.  Witi 
respect  to  concussion^  a  diflficulty  can  arise  only  in  reference  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  t.  e.  in  which  there  is  profound  oGntti 
Intoxication  may  in  general  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  odour  of  the  breath, 
for  BO  long  as  the  symptoms  continue,  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  by  the  lungs. 
If  there  should  be  no  perceptible  odour  of  any  alcoholic  liquid,  the  presumptkm 
is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  intoxication.  When  the  alcoholic  odour  is 
perceptible,  the  symptoms  may  still  be  combined  with  the  effects  of  apoplexy 
or  concussion — a  fact  which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  a  history  of  the  case, 
or  a  careful  examination  of  the  head  for  marks  of  violence.  In  poisoning  bj 
opium  there  will  be  a  strong  smell  of  thi§  drug  in  the  breath,  the  symptomi 
come  on  much  more  gradually,  and  are  marked  by  drowsiness  and  stupor, 
passing  into  complete  lethargy,  with  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and 
inabDity  to  walk.  In  poisoning  by  alcohol  there  is  either  great  excitement 
some  time  before  the  stupor,  which  comes  on  suddenly,  or  the  person  is  found 
in  a  state  of  deep  coma  a  few  minutes  after  having  taken  the  poison.  In  poi- 
Boning  by  opium  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted : — ^in  pcnsanixf 
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hj  alcohol  the  £ace,  under  excitement,  is  more  commonly  flushed,  and  the  pupils 
sre  generally  dilated.  Another  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  while  perfect  remis- 
BOEis  are  rare  in  poisoning  by  opium,  in  poisoning  by  alcohol  a  person  fre- 
quently recovers  his  senses  and  dies  subsequently.  When  coma  has  supervened, 
^e  patient  may  be  roused  by  a  loud  noise  or  a  violent  shock  in  either  case, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  draw  a  well-marked  dis- 
tinction. The  odour  of  the  breath,  or  an  examination  of  the  fluid  drawn  from 
the  stomach  by  the  pump,  may  then  show  which  poison  has  been  taken :  but 
the  treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Appearances. — The  stomach  has  been  found  intensely  congested  or  inflamed, 
the  mucous  membrane  presenting  in  one  case  a  bright  red,  and  in  another 
a  dark  red-brown  colour.  When  death  has  taken  place  rapidly,  there  may 
be  a  peculiar  odour  of  spirits  in  the  contents ;  but  this  will  not  be  perceived 
if  the  quantity  taken  was  small,  or  many  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  in- 
^)ection  is  made.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  found  congested,  and,  in 
BNne  instances,  there  is  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  beneath  the  inner  mem- 
hnme.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  in  which  a  pint  of  spirits 
had  been  taken,  and  proved  fatal  in  eight  hours,  black  extravasation  was  found 
en  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  but  no  trace  of  alcohol  could  be 
detected  in  the  contents.  ( *  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  i.  293.)  The  action  of  a  strong 
akoholic  liquid  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  so  closely  resembles 
the  effects  produced  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  as  easily  to  give  rise  to  the 
iDspicion  ot  mineral  irritant  poisoning.  A  drawing  in  the  Museum  col<- 
iection  of  Guy's  Hospital,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  local  action  of 
alcohol.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  highly  corru- 
gated, and  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  colour.  Of  all  the  liquids  idlecting  the 
brain,  this  has  the  most  powerful  local  action  on  the  stomach.  A  case  of 
alcoholic  poisoning  of  a  child,  set.  7,  referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Jackaman,  coroner 
for  Ipswich,  in  July  1863,  wiU  serve  to  show  the  correctness  of  this  remark. 
A  girl  was  found  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  lying  perfectly  insensible  on 
the  floor.  She  had  had  access  to  some  brandy  which  she  had  swallowed  from 
aqiurtem  measure  found  near  her  quite  empty.  She  had  spoken  to  her 
mother  only  ten  minutes  before,  so  that  the  symptoms  must  have  come  on 
▼erj  rapidly.  She  was  seen  by  Mr.  Adams  four  hours  afterwards.  She  was 
then  quite  insensible,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  the  skin  cold  and  covered 
with  a  clanmiy  perspiration.  There  had  been  slight  vomiting.  The  child  died 
ID  twelve  hours,  without  recovering  consciousness  from  the  time  at  which  she 
Was  first  foimd.  On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes :  the  heart  and  lungs  were  quite  healthy.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  presented  patches  of  intense  redness,  and  in  some  places  it  was 
thickened  and  softened  ;  portions  of  it  were  detached  and  hanging  loosely  in 
the  stomach ;  and  there  were  patches  of  black  extravasation  about  it,  evidently 
bom  altered  blood.    It  contained  a  greenish-coloured  liquid,  but  there  was  no 

sU  of  brandy  in  it,  neither  was  this  perceptible  in  the  breath  of  the  child, 
hours  after  the  alcoholic  liquid  had  been  taken.  At  iust  it  was  suspected 
arsenic  had  been  administered,  but  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of 

deal  poisoning,  and  neither  arsenic  nor  any  other  metallic  irritant  was 
it  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  slight  traces  of  the  vapour  of 

)hDl  were  detected  by  the  process  described  below. 

Ajudym. — When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken  and  the  case  has  proved 
>idly  fatal,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  have  the  odour  of  alcohol,  or  of 

alcoholic  liquid  taken.     The  odour  is  not  always  perceptible,  or  it  may  be 

sealed  by  other  odours.     In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  gin,  the  liquid  diawn 
the  stomach  by  the  pump  after  seven  hours  had  no  odour.     In  the  case 

the  diild  above  related,  the  smell  of  brandy  had  entirely  disappeared  in 
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twelve  hours.     The  whole  of  the  contents  or  of  the  snspected  liqtdd  shoald 
be  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  proper  condensing  apparatus  attained. 
If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  it  should  be  first  neutralized  bj  a  solntioD. 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.     The  watery  liquid  obtained  should  be  mixed 
with  fused  chloride  of  calciiun  or  anhydrous  siilphate  of  copper  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  submitted  to  a  second  distillation  in  a  smaller  retort,  by  a  water- 
bath.     The  liquid  resulting  from  the  second  distillation  should  be  agitated 
with  rather  more  dry  carbonate  of  potash  than  it  will  dissolve,  in  a  small  tube 
provided  with  a  stopper,  and  allowed  to  stand.     A  stratum  of  alcohol,  if 
present,  will,  after  a  time,  float  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  drawn  off  by  a 
pipette  and  examined.    Tests, — 1.  Alcohol  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  is  very  volatile.     2.  Absorbed  in  asbestos,  it  bums  with  a  pale 
blue  flame,  which  deposits  no  carbon  on  white  porcelain ;  and  when  burnt  in 
the  mouth  of  an  inverted  test-tube,  containing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  baryt^ 
it  produces  a  well-marked  deposit  of  white  carbonate  of  bar3rta.  Lime  water  may 
be  substituted  for  baryta  in  this  experiment.   Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the 
sole  products  of  its  combustion.   3.  It  dissolves  camphor.   4.  It  sets  free  green 
oxide  of  chromium  when  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solutaon  cl 
bichromate  of  potash  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.   (Dr.  Thomson,  in  *■  Monthly 
Jour.  Med.  Science,*  Dec.  1846,  p.  412.) 

The  following  method  will  allow  of  the  detection  of  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
too  small  for  separation  by  the  process  above  mentioned.  Make  a  mixture  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  saturated  solution  of  bicliromate  of  potash :  moistoi 
with  this  mixture  a  few  fibres  of  asbestos,  and  inclose  them  in  a  gia»  tube 
connected  with  the  retort  or  flask  in  which  distillation  is  carried  on.  For  this 
purpose  a  flask  or  tube  similar  to  those  used  for  the  detection  of  chloroform 
vapour  will  be  found  serviceable  (see  p.  391 ),  The  smallest  portion  of  alcohol* 
vapour  passing  over  the  asbestos,  immediately  renders  it  green,  by  converting 
the  chromic  acid  to  oxide  of  chromium.  This  may  serve  as  a  trial  test  or  for 
evidence,  according  to  circumstances.  The  tube  may  be  removed,  and  the 
condensed  vapour  collected  for  the  application  of  the  other  tests.  JSther  and 
pyroxylic  spirit  produce  a  similar  result. 

From  lapse  of  time,  the  effects  of  treatment,  or  absorption  and  eliminatJOBy 
there  may  be  no  trace  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  nevertheleas  tiia 
person  may  have  died  from  the  effects.  In  a  case,  fatal  m  eight  hours,  whick 
occurred  to  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  no  alcohol  was  found  in  the  atomack 
(p.  385).  One  cause  of  &ilure  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  distillatian  bong' 
restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  contents.  It  is  advisable  to  distil  the  wholty  a% 
if  necessary,  the  distillate  or  the  residue  can  be  examined  for  other  poisons. 

Ether. 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — ^Ether,  in  moderate  doses,  has  a  hot  burning 
and  produces  during  swallowing  a  sense  of  heat  and  constriction  in  the  throai^: 
It  causes,  like  alcohol,  great  excitement  and  exhilaration,  followed  by  intoaacft^ 
tion,  but  persons  may  become  habituated  to  it,  and  thus  after  a  time  it  may  bv 
taken  in  very  large  quantities  with  comparative  impunity.  It  causea  intoad* 
cation  more  rapidly,  but  this  state  is  of  shorter  duration  with  ether  than  it  Ib 
with  alcohol.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  it  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  of  laftt 
years  as  a  substitute  for  whisky.  The  effects  produced  on  the  system,  wheao^^ 
large  dose  has  been  taken,  are  not  imlike  those  occasioned  by  alcohol.  ~  ~ 
found  that  about  half  an  oimce  of  sulphuric  ether,  administered  to  a  dog, 
in  a  few  minutes,  a  disposition  to  vomit.  This  was  followed  by  giddiness, 
in  ten  minutes  by  an  entire  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles.  The  breathing 
painful  and  hurried,  but  there  were  no  convulsions.  After  a  slight  a1 
in  the  symptoms,  the  dog  fell  into  a  state  of  insenability,  and  died  in 
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hofm.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  blackish- 
red  colour,  and  with  the  other  coats  intensely  inflamed.  There  was  slight  in- 
fiunmation  of  the  duodenum  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  in  a 
beaithy  condition.  The  heart  contained  black  blood  partly  coagulated :  the 
[nng8  were  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  (Op.  cit.  ii.  531.)  Ether  as  a  liquid  has 
DOl,  80  far  as  I  know,  destroyed  life ;  but  when  its  vapour  has  been  breathed, 
it  has  caused  death  in  several  instances,  (See  '  Om  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  731.) 
Analysis, — When  ether  has  been  taken  as  a  liquid  and  has  caused  death,  it 
naj  be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  process  described  for 
deohol.  The  chromic  acid  process  (see  Alcohol)  applied  to  the  vapour  during 
fistillation  will  enable  the  analyst  to  detect  a  minute  quantity ;  and,  by  its  pe- 
taIiarodoT]r,  ether  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  alcohol  or  pyroxylic  spirit. 
1.  Ether  is  highly  inHammable,  and  bums  with  a  yellow  smoky  ilame,  pro- 
hang  carbonic  acid  and  water.  2.  When  shaken  with  its  bulk  of  water,  only 
\  Bittll  portion  is  dissolved,  the  rest  floats  on  the  sur&ce.  If  taken  in  a  liquid 
bnn,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  oi  the  stomach  by  distillation,  and 
lie  product  rectified  by  redistillation  with  dry  carbonate  of  potash  at  a  tem- 
lewtureof  about  120°. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

This  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance  produced  from  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on 
ioohol,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  has  been 
inch  used  of  late  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  and  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
f  has  been  found  to  operate  as  a  sedative  and  narcotic  without  producing  any 
^e  of  excitement.  It  has  been  given  in  very  large  doses,  sometimes  with 
liiefit,  but  at  other  times  causing  dangerous  symptoms,  followed  by  death, 
fadical  men  who  have  taken  it  incautiously  have  died  from  its  effects.  Two 
Nuices  of  this  kind  are  reported  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  (1871, 1, 367). 
Ae  deaths  have  been  frequently  sudden,  and  no  remarkable  symptoms  have 
Ineeded  dissolution.  The  person  has  passed  from  sleep  into  death. 
I  Stfmptams  and  Appearances, — ^According  to  Liebreich,  who  introduced  this 
ompoimd,  it  produces  in  proper  doses,  after  a  short  interval,  a  deep  sleep,  and, 
ikn  carried  far  enough,  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensibility.  A 
ri^  took  six  doses  of  thirty  grains  each.  She  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Every 
mpt  &iled  to  arouse  her,  and  she  slept  into  death.  The  principal  post- 
taftem  appearance  was  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  (*  Med.  Times 
idGaz.'  1871, 1, 132.)  In  another  case  a  lady  took  in  three  doses  at  intervals 
[four  hours,  seventy  grains  of  the  hydrate.  In  two  hours  after  the  last  dose, 
^  suffered  from  severe  cramps  in  the  legs,  a  feeing  of  suffocation,  swim- 
ling  in  the  head,  and  inability  to  regulate  her  movements.  Four  hours  after 
K  last  dose  her  face  was  flushed,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  conjunctivas 
96cted;  the  pulse  was  quick  (120)  and  bounding.  She  was  with  difficulty 
Ntted  either  to  speak  or  take  food.  She  recovered  in  about  sixteen  hours. 
Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  2,  435.) 

A  patient  under  Dr.  Habershon  at  Guy's,  took  half  a  drachm  of  the  hydrate 
•nigjit.  He  became  unconscious  almost  immediately  after  swallowing  the 
XQght — the  face  and  hands  turned  livid  and  cold,  and  breathing  took  place 
^  at  long  intervals,  indeed  for  about  five  hours  death  seemed  to  be  impend- 
|t.  He  recovered  next  day.  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  402.)  A  case  is  reported 
I  the  same  journal  in  which  a  dose  of  160  grains  was  given  by  mistake  to  an 
Mpitid  patient,  a  middle-aged  man.  The  man  slept  well  and  recovered,  not- 
K^hstanding  the  large  dose  taken.  Dr.  N.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  met  with  two 
i>^  in  which  sudden  death  followed  ordinary  doses,  and  in  one  instance  a 
»chni  and  a  half  thrown  in  by  the  rectmn  produced  rapidly  insensibility  and 
(Vied  death  in  three  hours.    (*  Lancet,'  187 1, 2, 466.)    It  has  been  observed, 
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in  reference  to  this  drug,  that  in  the  sleep  produced  bj  it  the  pnpil  is  om- 
tracted,  but  that  it  immediately  dilates  on  the  person  awaking.  In  otho-  casn 
the  pupil  has  been  dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  There  appears  to  be  ood- 
siderable  imcertainty  in  the  action  of  this  dnj^,  even  when  similar  doaeB  aie 
given.  After  an  ordinary  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  a  patient  has  slept 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  has  then  awakened  with  a  sense  of  deadly  iMo> 
nesM,  the  lips  livid,  the  i^ice  pale,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  feelmg 
of  intense  exhaustion  and  impending  dissolution,  mingled  with  deliriuin,  laadng 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  It  appears  to  exert  a  depressing  action  on  the  heiit| 
and  in  cases  of  heart-disease  it  may  thus  cause  sudden  death  (*  Lancet,'  1871, 
2,  32).  One  case  proved  suddenly  fatal  by  causing  paralysis  of  the  hevt 
(*  Lancet,'  1871,  1,  pp.  227,  440,  473)- 

Fatal  dose. — ^A  dose  of  thirty  grains  proved  fatal  in  thirty>five  houn  to  a 
young  lady,  set.  20 ;  while  in  a  case  mentioned  above  a  man  recovered  from  a 
dose  of  160  grains  taken  at  once.  Dr.  Fuller  states  that  one  of  his  patieoti 
took  150  grains  and  another  180  grains  without  injury.  (^  Lancet,'  1871, 1, 401 
See  also  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  509.)  Dr.  Richardson  states tlMt 
the  largest  dose  which  he  has  known  to  be  taken  was  120  grains.  It  prodaeed 
prolonged  and  dangerous  coma,  but  recovery  followed.  He  looks  upon  this  si  a 
safe  dose  for  an  adult,  distributed  over  twenty-four  hours  in  divided  qnantitiea  , 
Taken  at  once  it  is  a  maximimi  dose  for  an  adult,  dangerous,  but  not  neoei-  • 
sarily  &tal.  Beyond  120  grains  the  danger  increases,  and  180  grains  way  ba 
considered  a  dose  that  woidd  prove,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  posiuvely  hA 
(*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  169.) 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  destroy  life  when  absorbed,  is  by  ill - 
conversion  in  the  blood  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid,  by  reason  of  the  aOsa*^ 
line  nature  of  this  liquid.   The  presence  of  chloroform  has  been  demonstntll. 
in  the  blood  of  dogs  to  which  chloral  had  been  administered  ( Wiggers'  ^  Jak- 
resbericht,  1871,  p.  566.) 

Analysis. — The  hydrate  of  chloral  is  a  white  brittle  crystalline  solid,  of 
peculiar  odour  and  a  pungent  bitter  taste.  When  heated  on  platinum  it 
and  is  entirely  volatilized  without  combustion,  unless  turned  into  the  ilame. 
is  not  inflammable.  Heated  in  a  close  tube  it  melts  and  does  not  rapidly 
It  is  distilled  over  in  a  liquid  form,  and  after  a  time  it  sets  into  groups 
crystals  in  the  glass  tube.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  which  retains  it  on 
while  the  alcoholate  is  again  in  great  part  deposited.   The  solution  is  not 
has  no  bleaching  properties,  and  gives  only  a  faint  milkiness  on  boiling 
a  solu'Jon  of  nitrate  of  silver.     It  is  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  and 
acids,  without  any  change  of  colour.   Potash  added  to  the  solution  while  ~ 
converts  it  instantly  into  chloroform  which  escapes  in  copious  effervesoenoe, 
into  formic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali.    On  boiling  it  with  potash 
solution,  if  the  hydrate  is  pure,  acquires  only  a  slight  yellow  colour. 
boiled  with  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  potash  is  added,  goUii 
silver  is  immediately  precipitated.     It  decomposes  a  ssdt  of  copper  like 
sugar,  but  in  the  cold  potash  does  not  redissolve  the  precipitated  oxide  of 

According  to  Attfield,  100  parts  will  yield  82  parts  of  chloroform.    U 
by  this  conversion  that  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  detected  in  the  contents 
the  stomach.   The  liquid  should  be  rendered  alkaline  with  potash,  and  the 
ture  heated  in  a  flask  by  a  water-bath.  The  vapour  which  escapes  may  be 
for  chloroform  by  the  process  described  at  p.  391.   Dr.  Procter,  of  Yoik, 
detected  it  in  a  case  of  suicidal  poisoning. 

Chloroform. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — This  liquid,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose, 
pears  to  affect  the  system  like  alcohol:  but  as  a  liquid  it  cannot  be 
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asanactiye  poidon.   I  have  elsewhere  recorded  a  case  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  in  which  a  man  swallowed /our  ounces  of  chlorofont. 
He  was  able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  after  taking  this  dose,  but  he 
fflbseqnentlj  fell  into  a  state  of  coma — ^the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  breathing 
vas  stertorous?,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  there  were  general 
eonvulsionfl.     He  recovered  in  ^ve  days.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  675.)     A 
private  in  a  cavalry  r^ment  in  the  United  States  swallowed  nearly  two  ounces 
of  chloroform.  He  was  seen  ten  or  fifi;een  minutes  afterwards ;  he  had  already 
romited,  and  was  foimd  insensible  with  stertorous  breathing,  and  a  pulse  of 
^ut  60.     The  stomach-pump  was  employed,  and  some  spirits  of  ammonia 
were  injected.     The  pulse  became  more  feeble,  the  breathing  slower,  and  the 
jrapils  were  insensible  to  light.   The  sur&ce  was  cold,  and  for  a  time  he  con- 
tinued to  get  worse,  the  face  becoming  purple,  while  the  pulse  was  intermit- 
tait  and  hardly  discernible.     Two  hours  and  a  half  after  taking  the  poison, 
lowever,  a  gradual  improvement  commenced,  but  sensibility  did  not  return 
UtU  four  hours  later.   For  several  days  he  continued  to  suffer  from  great  irri- 
tobilitj  of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  he  had  an  attack  of  jaundice.   (*  Amer. 
I  hmL  Med.  Science,'  Oct.,  p.  367 ;  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  28, 1857, 
p*  558.)    A  man,  let.  42,  swallowed  two  ounces  of  liquid  chloroform,  and  he 
<M  m  about  six  hours  afterwards.   In  this  case  the  pupils  were  fully  dilated, 
Ak  breathing  was  stertorous,  and  the  skin  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
He  rallied  for  a  short  time  and  then«fiank  again,  his  lips  becoming  dark  purple 
■  SMi  his  face  livid.     On  inspection  the  lungs  were  found  much  engorged  with 
:  Mood,  and  there  were  some  apoplectic  effusions  in  these  organs.   The  stomach 
;Va8  slightly  inflameld  in  patches,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  softened. 
|i  contained  a  dark  fluid  smelling  strongly  of  chloroform  (*  British  Med.  Jour.' 
jlfay  1866,  and  *  Amer.  Jour.  M^.  Sci.'  Oct.  1866,  p.  571.)   It  has  ben  gene- 
ttilj  observed  that  in  death  from  chloroform- vapour  all  the  cavities  of  the 
iJKartare  distended,  and  the  cases  are  exceptional  in  which  the  left  side  is  empty. 
i&e  right  cavities  usually  contain  more  blood  that  those  of  the  left.     ('  Ed. 
lUirathly  Journal,'  1864,  p.  186.    See  also  Husemann's  *  Jahresbericht,'  1872, 
ft  502.)  In  two  cases,  alarming  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  much  smaller 
ifiws,  and  one  of  these  proved  fatal.     In  March  1857,  a  lady  swallowed  half 
^  ounce  of  pure  chloroform.   In  five  minutes  she  was  quite  insensible,  gene- 
^Dy  convulsed,  the  jaws  clenched,  the  fece  sKghtly  flushed,  tlie  pulse  full  and 
fwer  oppressed,  and  she  foamed  at  the  mouth.    She  vomited,  and  in  twenty 
littmtes  the  convulsions  had  left  her ;  soon  afterwards  she  had  a  relapse,  and 
pd  not  recover  for  twenty-four  hours.   (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  12, 1857, 

E)  The  symptoms  in  this  case  appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  those  of 
a  and  epilepsy.  In  another  case  a  lady  also  took  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
orm.  An  emetic  was  given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  large  quantity  of 
hoid  was  thrown  off  the  stomach.  In  about  an  hour  the  patient  became  sud- 
toy  livid  and  then  blanched  in  the  face.  The  pulse  was  thready  and  scarcely 
^ceptible — ^the  breathing  slow,  and  after  a  time  stertorous ;  the  hands  and  face 
wame  purple,  the  eyes  were  deeply  suffused  and  the  pupils  were  dilated. 
Jnere  was  mucous  vomiting  at  intervals.  The  patient  was  quite  insensible — 
■e  eyes  were  fixed  and  the  face  flushed.  She  appeared  to  be  dying,  but  under 
^Katment  these  symptoms  passed  away,  and  in  about  two  hours  sensibility  re- 
toed  and  the  recovered.  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  1,  290.)  The  following  case  was 
toniniunieated  to  me  by  Mr.  Thursefield,  of  Brosely,  in  March  1854.  A  boy, 
*•  4,  was  brought  to  him  by  his  father  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility.  It 
Wears  that  he  had  swallowed  a  drachm  of  chloroform,  and  soon  afterwards 
kid  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap  and  lost  all  consciousness.  Mr.  Thursefield 
^  him  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  He  was  then  insensible,  cold,  and 
Nd«leB8.    Mustard  plasters  were  applied  to  the  1^ ;  they  acted  well,  but  pro-^ 
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duced  no  impression  on  tlie  sensibility.  His  breathing  varied ;  it  was  some- 
times natural,  at  other  times  stertorous.  He  became  warmer,  his  pulse  full  and 
regular ;  and  he  oontinued  three  hours  in  this  state,  when  he  died  quite  cslmlj 
without  a  struggle,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  for  his  reoovery.  This  is  the 
smallest  dose  of  liquid  chloroform  that  has  destroyed  life. 

Chloroform-vapour, — The  vapour,  when  respired  in  a  concentrated  fann,  is 
speedily  fatal  to  life.  If  it  is  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air,  it  produoee 
insensibility,  with  entire  loss  of  muscular  power  in  from  eight  to  ten  minntea, 
and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  after  the  vapour  is  withdrawn.  Cases  of  death 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  for  surgical  purposes  are  now  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  eymptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  well-marked.  (See 
*  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  p.  738 ;  *  Lancet,'  AprQ  16, 1859,  p.  400,  and  Apil 
23,  p.  425 ;  also  <  Lancet,^  1870,  2,  454  and  886.)  In  some  instances  death  has 
taken  place  within  two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  inhalation.  In  one 
of  these  only  thirty  drops  had  been  taken  in  vapour,  but  the  patient  died  in  one 
minute,  and  in  another,  so  small  a  quantity  as  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  proved 
speedily  fatal.  {'  Table  of  Fatal  Gases '  by  Dr.  Warren,  U.S.  p.  23.)  CWoith 
form,  dierefore,  operating  through  the  lungs  has  destroyed  life  more  rapidly, 
and  in  a  smaller  dose,  that  any  other  poison  known.  The  late  Sir  J.  Simpson 
has  suggested  that  in  some  of  the  alleged  &tal  cases  death  may  have  been  real^ 
due  to  other  latent  causes  of  sudden  death.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870, 1,224.) 

Its  fatal  operation  is  sometunes  suddenly  manifested  after  the  withdiawl 
of  the  vapour,  apparently  by  an  accumidative  effect  on  the  blood.    In  one 
case  witnessed  by  a  friend,  the  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat  four  minntas 
after  the  vapour  had  been  withdrawn.     The  digital  arteries  which  had  been 
divided  in  the  operation  suddenly  ceased  to  bleed.    The  man  was  dead.  The  i 
&,tal  effects  are  generally  ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy  or  to  the  unforeseen  cod* 
dition  of  a  fatty  or  flabby  heart.  Admitting  this  to  be  to  some  extent  the  tne 
cause  of  the  fatality,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fatty  and  flabby  hearts  have  be- 
come very  common,  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform- vapour  for  snigiol 
and  other  purposes  I    In  cases  of  alleged  robbery  and  rape,  it  has  been  aoim»- 
times  stated  that  the  person  assaulted  was  rendered  suddenly  insensible  bf 
chloroform  :  but  chloroform- vapour  does  not  produce  inmiediate  insensibititji 
unless  it  also  produces  asphyxia  and  death.     Dr.  Stevenson  found  that  in. 
more  than  two  hundred  cases  of  its  administration  at  Guy's  Hospital,  adnlii' 
were  not  commonly  rendered  insensible  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  minim^: 
the  dose  being  three- and-a-half  drachms  given  in  half -drachms.     In  Miidi' 
1863,  a  woman,  ffit.  40,  took  ten  drachms  in  thirty- three  minutes,  in  htHf 
drachm  doses,  and  was  still  conscious  and  able  to  tcdk.     According  to  the  n* 
port  of  a  cdmmittee,  the  average  amount  of  the  vapour  to  act  safely  as  aft 
anaesthetic  is  3-^  per  cent.,  the  maximum  being  4^  per  cent.     It  should  bs 
only  slowly  and  never  suddenly  increased.     It  shotild  never  be  given  after  a 
long  fast,  and  never  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture.     ('  Edinburgh  MontUf 
Journal,'  1864,  p.  187.)     It  is  also  stated,  as  the  result  of  observation,  tbal 
from  two  to  ten  minutes  are  required  to  induce  insensibility.    The  time,ho«* 
ever,  varies  with  age,  temperament,  and  habits. 

Analysis. — Chloroform  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1*484),  nential 
in  its  reaction,  sinking  in  water  in  globules,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  dia- 
solving  in  that  liquid.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour  like  that  of  apples ;  it  is  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  and  ether.  A  solution  in  alcohol,  in  the  proporticm  of  ona 
part  by  measure  to  nineteen  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  forms  ^e  Spiritus  Ckl** 
roformij  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Chloric  Ether.  Chloroform  is  highly  Tolif* 
tile,  but  its  vapour  is  not  inflammable  and  not  readily  combustible.  lib 
alcohol  it  dissolves  camphor  readily.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  produce  w 
change  in  it.     It  boils  at  140°,  and  evolves  a  vapour  which  at  a  red  heat  ii 
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resolved  into  chlorine  and  hydiocliloric  acid.  On  this  effect  a  process  has  been 
suggested  for  separating  it  from  the  blood  and  tisaueSj  when  it  has  proved 
fatal  in  the  form  of  vapour*  The  substance  supposed  to  contain  chloroform 
IB  placed  in  a  flask,  like  that  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustration.  The  neck  of  the  flask 
is  fitted  with  a  cork  perforated  to  admit  a 
bard  glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
baring  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches.  The  flask  is  gradually  plunged  into 
Water  at  about  160°,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  middle  portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to 
full  redness  by  an  air-gas  jet.  At  a  red  heat 
diloroform  vapour  is  decomposed,  and  chlorine 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  among  the  products 
of  its  decomposition.  Litmus  paper  applied 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  reddened :  starch 
paper  wetted  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  ren- 
dered blue,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipi- 
tated white.  Two  drops  of  pure  chloroform 
were  thus  readily  detected,  and  so  persistent 
waa  the  vapour  in  the  closed  vessel,  that  it 

was  detect^  after  one,  two,  and  even  three  Appftratiu  for  the  detection  of  the  T»pour 
weeka.    Two  drops  added  to  a  quantity  of  of  Chloroform. 

putrefied  blood  were  detected  by  a  similar  process  after  a  fortnight,  the  flask 
being  closed,  but  the  mouth  of  the  tube  remaining  exposed  to  air.  This  me^ 
thod  of  detecting  chloroform  by  its  products  appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory* 
In  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult  matter  to  detect  it,  even 
where  we  know  it  has  been  administered.  Some  years  since,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Dr.  Snow,  I  examined  by  this  process  the  blood  of  a  boy  who 
bad  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  the  effects  of  chloroform- vapour,  but  without 
detecting  any  trace  of  it.  There  was  no  odour  in  the  blood,  and  the  result 
was  negative.  In  1868,  I  examined  the  blood  of  three  persons,  taken  while 
they  were  under  the  full  operation  of  chloroform,  and  collected  in  closely- 
^ped  glass  bottles.  One  of  the  samples,  examined  within  half  an  houif 
ifter  removal  from  the  living  body,  had  no  odour  of  chloroform,  and  gave  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  its  presence.  The  two  other  samples,  kept  in  close 
bottles  until  tested,  forty-eight  hours  after  removal,  did  not  contain  a  trace  of 
chloroform-vapour.  Either  the  quantity  in  a  few  ounces  of  blood  is  too  small 
for  detection,  or  it  is  rapidly  lost  by  its  volatility,  or  it  is  converted  in  the 
blood  into  formic  acid  or  some  other  product. 

As  chloroform  is  much  more  volatile  than  ether,  and  its  odour  is  not  so 
pongent,  it  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  the  dead  body  by  the  smell.  The  body 
ibonld  be  inspected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  any  sohds  or  liquids  intended  for 
examination  should  be  kept  in  weU-closed  glass  vessels.  If  the  smell  can  still 
be  perceived  in  the  blood  or  organs,  the  vapour  may  be  easfly  detected  by  the 
inethod  above  described.  Chloroform,  if  not  eliminated  or  lost  by  its  vola- 
tility, may  have  been  converted  in  the  blood  into  formic  acid,  and  thus  re* 
i&oved  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemistry. 

Cahphob. 

There  are  but  few  instences  recorded  in  which  camphor  has  proved  fatal  in 
the  human  subject ;  but  it  has  on  several  occasions  produced  alarming  symp- 
toms, and  would  probably  have  destroyed  life,  had  it  not  been  early  removed 
fiom  the  stomach.  In  the  few  cases  that  have  been  observed,  its  effects  were 
aomewhat  different. 
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SytnfpUnns  and  AppearanctB. — Camphor  operates  on  tiie  brain  and  nervoas 
system.     A  woman  swallowed  about  twenty  grains  of  camphor  diaBoWed  in 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  mixed  with  tincture  dt  myrrh.     In  half  an  hour  ahe 
was  suddenly  seized  with  languor,  giddiness,  paitial  loss  of  sight,  delinnm, 
numbness,  tingling  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  so  that  she  could  hardlj 
walk.    The  piilse  was  quick  and  respiration  difficult,  but  she  saffered  no  psin 
in  any  part.  On  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  she  vomited  a  yellowish  Hquid 
smelling  strongly  of  camphor.    In  the  evening  die  symptoms  were  much  dimi- 
nished, but  she  had  slight  convulsive  fits  during  the  night.   The  nest  day  ahe 
was  convalescent ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  however,  continued  more  or  les 
for  several  weeks.  This  is  the  smallest  dose  of  camphor  which  appears  to  faave 
been  attended  with  serious  symptoms  in  an  adult.    In  January  1863,  an  infant 
of  fifteen  months  died  from  the  efEects  of  some  camphorated  oil  given  to  it  by 
mistake.     Convulsions  ensued,  and  death  took  place  in  thirteen  hours.  Three 
cases  of  poisoning  by  camphor  are  reported  by  Dr.  Schaaf ,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal.     A  woman  gave  about  thirty  grains  (half  a  teaspoonful)  of  powdered 
camphor  to  each  of  her  three  children  as  a  vermifuge.     Two  of  the  children 
were  respectively  of  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years;  the  third  was  an  infant  aged 
eighteen  months.     The  first  symptoms  were  paleness  of  the  &ce  with  a  fixed 
and  stupid  look.     Delirium  followed,  with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat, 
and  great  thirst.    Vomiting,  purging,  and  convulsions  supervened,  and  in  one 
child  the  convulsions  were  most  violent.    The  two  elder  children,  after  snfTer- 
ing  thus  for  three  hours,  fell  into  a  comatose  sleep,  and  on  awaking  the  symp- 
toms passed  off.     The  infant  died  in  seven  hours,  not  having  manifested  any 
return  of  consciousness  from  the  first  occxurence  of  convulsions.     (*  Jonnud 
de  Chimie  M^dicale,'  1850,  p.  507.)     The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  fnily 
explained  by  the  large  quantity  administered  and  the  age  of  the  children.   In 
a  dose  of  one  drachm  given  in  a  clyster,  camphor  produced  alarming  symp- 
toms.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  552.)     In  a  case  reported  in  the  *  Medioil 
Gazette '  (vol.  11,  p.  772),  120  grains  were  taken  by  a  physician,  and  all  that 
he  experienced  was  lightness  in  the  head  with  great  exhilaration.    There  was 
no  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.     He  slept  profoundly  for  some 
hours,  and  awoke  very  weak  and  exhausted.   He  also  perspired  greatly  during 
his  sleep.    It  is  difficidt  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  itila  case,  as  the  quantity 
taken  was  conjectural,  and  the  patient  was  not  seen  by  any  person  while 
labouring  imder  the  effects  of  the  poison.     A  soldier  took  a  large  quantity  of 
camphor  daily.     For  three  days  it  had  no  effect  upon  him.     On  the  fifth  day 
he  suffered  from  great  pain  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.    His  head 
was  painful :  there  was  giddiness,  with  an  incessant  desire  to  walk  about,  al- 
though, like  a  dnmken  man,  he  coidd  hardly  keep  on  his  legs.     He  soon  £dl 
completely  insensible — ^his  limbs  were  cold,  his  &ce  was  pale,  his  body  con- 
vulsed, and  the  pupils  were  dilated.     These  symptoms  were  followed  by  an 
iiresistible  desire  to  sleep.    In  two  or  three  days  he  recovered,    ('  Med.  Eme§ 
and  Gaz.'  Dec.  1858,  p.  645.) 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor  would  be  recognized  by  the  odour  of  the 
breath,  a  symptom  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  a  non-prof easiotpal 
person.  The  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  stomach  would  be  at  once  in- 
dicated by  its  odour. 

TOBAOOO. 

Symptoms. — The  effects  which  this  substance  produces,  when  taken  in  a 
large  dose,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion,  are  well-marked.  The 
symptoms  are  &intness,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium,  loss  of  power 
in  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  trembling,  conip|lete 
prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the  surface  with  cold  clammy  pert^nratioiiy 
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oonrulsiTe  moyements,  paralysis,  and  death.  In  some  cases  there  is  purging, 
with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  in  others  there  is  rather  a  sense  of  sinking 
or  depression  in  the  region  of  the  heart  passing  into  syncope,  or  creating  i\ 
feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  With  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  there 
is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness  of  sight,  with  confusion  of  ideas,  a  small, 
weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  A  woman 
applied  some  leaves  of  tobacco  to  ulcers  upon  her  legs.  After  some  hours  she 
suffered  from  sickness,  dimness  of  vision,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  with  great 
profltration ;  she  also  complained  of  a  benumbed  feeHng.  On  the  third  day 
there  was  great  sleepiness,  with  headache  and  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart.  In  about  a  week,  she  recovered  her  usual  health.  ('Lancet,*  1871, 
2,  663.)  Dr.  Namias  relates  an  instance  of  a  smuggler  being  poisoned  by 
reason  of  his  having  covered  his  skin  with  tobacco-leaves  with  a  view  of  de- 
frauding the  revenue.  The  leaves,  moistened  by  perspiration,  produced  all 
the  eflfects  of  poisoning.  The  pulse  was  small  and  feeble ;  there  was  i^intness 
attended  with  cold  sweats.  The  operation  of  the  poison  seemed  to  be  princi- 
pally on  the  heart.  M.  Decaisne  has  observed  in  persons  who  have  smoked 
tobacco  excessively,  a  sedative  action  on  the  heart,  indicated  by  intermission 
of  the  cardiac  pidsations  as  well  as  those  of  the  radial  artery.  ('  Ed.  Monthly 
Journal,'  Aug.  1864,  p.  172.) 

Poisoning  by  tobacco  has  not  often  given  rise  to  medico-legal  discussion. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  an  easily  accessible  substance,  and  the 

possession  of  it  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  poisons,  excite  surprise  or 

suspicion.     In  June  1854,  a  man  was  charged  with  the  death  of  an  in&nt 

et.  10  weeks  by  poisoning  it  with  tobacco.     He  placed  a  quantity  of  tobacco 

in  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  the  view,  as  he  stated,  of  making  it  sleep.    The 

in&nt  was  completely  narcotized,  and  died  on  the  second  day.   It  is  probably 

iDore  extensively  used  to  aid  the   purposes  of  robbers  than  is   commonly 

believed;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  porter  and  other  liquors  sold  in 

brothels  are  sometimes  drugged  either  with  tobacco  or  with  snuff  prepared 

from  it.  Scotch  snufF  is  said  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Tobacco  and  snulT  owe 

their  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  Nicotina, 

NicoTTNA. — This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  like  prussic  acid  it  destroys  life  in 

Boali  doses  with  great  rapidity.     I  found  that  a  rabbit  was  killed  by  a  single 

drop  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.    In  fifteen  seconds  the  animal  lost  all  power 

of  standing,  was  violently  convulsed  in  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  its  back 

^^  arched  convulsively  (opisthotonos).     A  frothy  alkaline  mucus  escaped 

fo)m  its  mouth,  having  the  odour  of  nicotina.     (*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 

Oct  1858,  p.  355.)     A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid  which  occurred  in 

Belgium  in  1851,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.' 

1^1,  2,  pp.  167  and  147).     The  Count  and  Countess  Bocarmewere  charged 

with  the  murder  of  the  Countess's  brother,  a  M,  Fougnies,  by  administering 

to  him  nicotina  while  he  was  dining  with  them  at  the  Chateau  of  Bitremont. 

The  poison  was  forcibly  administered.     The  deceased  did  not  survive  more 

than  five  minutes,  and  was  not  seen  living  by  any  of  the  attendants.     The 

poflseflflion  of  the  poison,  as  well  as  the  moral  evidence,  fixed  the  crime  on  the 

Count,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed.     The  appearances  after  death 

were  to  a  great  extent  altered  or  destroyed  by  the  pouring  of  some  strong 

•cid  (acetic)  into  the  mouth  and  over  the  body  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to 

conceal  or  remove  the  odour  of  nicotina.     M.  Stas  detected  the  poison  in 

Bnall  quantity  in  the  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  liver,  and  lungs  of  the  deceased, 

M  well  as  in  a  wooden  plank  of  the  fioor  near  to  which  he  was  sitting.     A 

second  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  and  the  only  case  recorded  in  this 

country,  occurred  in  London  as  an  act  of  suicide  in  June  1858.   A  gentleman 

iwallowed  a  quantity  of  nicotina  from  a  bottle,  and  almost  inmiediately  after- 
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wards  was  seen  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  floor.  He  was  carried  to  an 
adjoining  room,  but  before  this  could  be  reached  he  was  dead.  The  Bjmptoms 
noticed  were  that  deceased  stared  wildly :  there  were  no  convulsioKiB,  and  he 
died  quietly,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  in  expiring.  In  producing  these  effects 
nicotina  resembles  prussic  acid.  The  quantity  of  nicotina  taken  could  not  be 
determined.  The  deceased  appears  to  have  been  rendered  immediately  in- 
sensible, and  to  have  died  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  haying  taken  the 
poison.  The  appearances  observed  ¥Fere  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muacke, 
prominent  and  staring  eyes,  bloated  features,  great  fulness  with  lividity  about 
the  neck.  There  was  no  odour  resembling  nicotina  or  tobacco  perceptible 
about  the  body.  When  examined  between  two  and  three  days  c^ter  desdi, 
putrefaction  had  occurred,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  veins.  The  swellii^ 
of  the  neck  was  found  to  arise  from  an  efiusion  of  dark  liquid  blood.  The 
scalp  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  dark-ooloured  blood. 
The  lungs  were  engorged  apd  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  cavitieB  of  the 
heart  were  empty,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  auricle,  which  contained  two 
drachms  of  dark-coloured  blood.  The  stomach  contained  a  chocolate-coloured 
fluid  (reserved  for  analysis) :  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dark  crimaon 
red  colour  from  the  most  intense  congestion.  There  was  no  odour  excepting 
that  of  putrefaction.  The  liver  was  congested  and  of  a  purple  black  colour. 
The  blood  throughout  the  body  was  black  and  liquid,  but  in  some  parts  it  had 
the  consistency  of  treacle.  I  found  nicotina  in  small  quantity  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  also  in  the  liver  and  lungs ;  but  as  these  organs  had  been 
placed  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  the  potstm 
had  been  absorbed  and  deposited  in  them. 

Analysis, — ^A  sample  of  nicotina  which  I  examined  had  a  pale  amber  colour, 
and  evolved  a  peculiar  acrid  odour,  affecting  the  nose  and  eyes,  resembling 
when  diluted  that  of  stale  tobacco-smoke.  It  had  the  consistency  of  a  this 
oil,  gave  a  greasy  stain  to  paper  which  soon  disappeared,  ovmsg  to  its  volatility. 
When  heated  on  platinum  or  on  paper  it  burnt  with  a  bright  yellow  flame, 
emitting  a  thick  black  smoke.  It  was  powerfully  alkaline,  and  imparted  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction  to  water  without  readily  dissolving  in  it.  The  aqueoos 
solution,  even  when  much  diluted,  retained  the  peculiar  odour.  Nicotina  is 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  latter  liquid  will  remove  it  from  its 
aqueous  solution.  1.  Chloride  of  platinum  produces  in  the  aqueous  solutioo 
an  orange  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  2.  Corrosive  sublimate  gives  a  white 
precipitate.  3.  Arsenio-nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  yellow  precipitate.  In  all 
these  characters  nicotina  resembles  ammonia :  the  differences,  apart  from  the 
odour,  which  is  an  important  distinction,  are,  4.  Iodine  water  gives  a  browa 
precipitate  (in  ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate,  the  colour  is  discharged). 
5.  Tannic  acid  gives  a  whitish-yeUow  precipitate  (in  ammonia  there  b  no 
precipitate,  but  a  red  colour  is  imparted).  6.  Chloride  of  potassium  and  mercmy 
copiously  precipitate  it,  even  when  much  diluted.  7.  Gallic  acid  gives  no  pre* 
cipitate  (in  ammonia  it  produces  a  pinkish-red  colour,  rapidly  changing  to  an 
olive  green).  8.  Sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  produce  with  it  a 
g^een  colomr  by  the  liberation  of  oxide  of  chromium.  (See  *"  Guy's  Hoiptal 
Reports,'  Oct.  1858,  p.  354-.) 

Organic  mixtures, — To  separate  nicotina  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
these  should  be  digested  in  cold  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  scalpharie 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  a  drop  to  an  ounce.  This  liquid  is  strained,  filtered^ 
and  the  residue  pressed.  It  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  one-half  in  a  water- 
bath — digested  with  its  bulk  of  cold  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcoholic  liquid 
evaporated  in  a  water-liath.  The  sulphate  of  nicotina  is  now  dissolved  out  cl 
the  residue  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  rendered  alkaline  hf 
potash  and  then  shaken  in  a  tube  with  its  bulk  of  ether ;  the  ethereal  liqpdti 
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allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  series  of  watch-glasses,  and  if  nicotina  b^  present 
tfae  alkaloid  will  be  left  in  small  oilj-looking  globules.  The  odour  may  not 
be  perceptible  untU  the  residue  is  heated,  when  its  peculiar  acridity  will  be 
brought  out.  A  few  drops  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  residue  in  each 
glass — it  will  be  found  to  be  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  different  tests  may 
dien  be  applied.  It  was  by  this  process  that  I  discoyered  the  poison  in  the 
body  of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  above  related.  In  reference  to  the 
rabbit  killed  by  a  single  drop  (supra),  nicotina  was  found  in  the  stomach  and 
its  contents :  ^ere  was  a  trace  found  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  the  poison  was  clearly  detected  after  a  week  in  the  tongue  and 
Boft  parts  of  the  throat  of  the  aninud,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  nicotina  in  the 
Ii?er,  heart,  or  lungs. 

Levant  Nut  (CJocculus  Indicus). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. —miiB  is  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Anamibta 

CoocuLUS  (Levant  Nut),  imported  from  the  East  Indies.     The  berry  contains 

from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  a  poisonous  Yig,  m. 

principle  (Picrotoxine).     The  shell  or  husk 

contains  no  picrotoxine,  but  a  non-poisonous        *  ^  e 

prmciple  called  menispermine.     The  seeds, 

in  powder  or  decoction,  give  rise  to  nausea, 

Tomiting,  and  griping  pains,   followed  by 

Btnpor  and  intoxication.     There  are,  so  fur 

as  I  am  aware,  only  two  well-authenticated 

btoices  of  thi8  substance  having  proved  f.  §??'.^.?2S"'J^rn"^rintLf 
utal  to  man.     Several  men  su£fered  from        o<  the  aami-ituwr  kernet  ■, 

this  poison  in  1829,  near  Liverpool:  each  «•  T'«k<«»-.«»fM>to8i*»»t.xi«. 

kad  a  glass  of  rum  strongly  -impregnated  with  cocculus  indicus.  One  died  that 
evening ;  the  rest  recovered.  (*  TrailFs  Outlines,'  146.)  Of  the  second  case, 
the  following  details  have  been  published.  A  boy,  et.  12,  was  persuaded  by 
bis  companions  to  swallow  two  scruples  of  the  composition,  used  for  poisoning 
feh.  It  contained  cocculus  indicus.  In  a  few  minutes  he  perceived  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  with  burning  pain  in  the  gullet  and  stomach,  not  relieved  by 
frequent  vomiting — as  well  as  pain  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen* 
In  spite  of  treatment,  a  violent  attack  of  gastro-enteritis  supervened,  and  there 
^wa  much  febrile  excitement,  followed  by  delirium  and  purging,  under  which 
the  patient  sank  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  taking  the  poison.  On  inspection, 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  congested  with  dark«coloured  liquid  blood* 
There  was  seroufi  efiusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  right  lung  was 
congested.  In  the  abdomen  there  were  all  the  marks  of  peritonitis  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  The  stomach  was  discoloured,  and  its  coats  were  thinner  and 
softer  than  natural.     (Canstatt,  '  Jahresbericht/  1844,  5,  298.) 

Porter,  ale,  and  beer  owe  their  intoxicating  properties  in  some  instances  to 
a  decoction  or  extract  of  these  berries.  The  fraud  is  perpetrated  by  a  low 
class  of  publicans.  They  reduce  the  strength  of  the  beer  by  water  and  salt, 
And  then  give  to  it  an  intoxicating  property  by  means  of  this  poisonous  ex- 
tract. A  medical  man  consulted  me  some  years  since,  in  reference  to  the 
similarity  of  cerebral  symptoms  suffered  by  several  of  his  patients  in  a  district 
m  London.  It  was  ascertained  that  they  were  supplied  with  porter  by  retail 
&om  the  same  house.  The  effects  produced  by  this  drug  are  remarkable : 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time  wakefulness.  There 
18  a  heavy  lethargic  stupor,  with  a  consciousness  of  passing  events,  but  a  com- 
plete loss  of  volimtary  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  nightmare  feeling,  altogether, 
different  from  healthy  sleep.  Ckxjculus  indicus  is  sometimes  used  by  robbers  to 
intoxicate  their  victims,  and  to  this  form  of  intoxication  the  term  ^  hocuasing ' 
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is  applied.  One  method  of  detecting  this  poiaon  in  alcoholic  liquids  conosto 
in  ^stilling  over  the  alcohol  and  then  testing  the  extract  hj  phjnological  or 
chemical  processes.  The  extract  containing  cocculus  indicus  is  intensely  bitter, 
and  soon  produces  on  man  or  an  animal  stupefying  and  narcotic  ^mptoms. 
The  extract  of  a  genuine  alcoholic  liquid  loses  its  narcotic  properties  when  aII 
the  alcohol  has  been  separated  from  it  hj  distillation.  For  some  remarks  on  this 
adulteration  of  beer  and  other  liquids,  and  a  process  for  separating  the  poisonous 
principle,  picrotoxine,  by  amylic  alcohol,  see  '  Chemical  News,'  March  13, 
1864,  p.  123. 

Cocculus  indicus  operates  readily  as  a  poison  on  aninuds,  and  it  has  thm 
been  frequently  used  for  the  malicioxis  destruction  of  fish  and  game.  In  one 
instance  referred  to  me,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  270  young  pkesaants 
had  been  poisoned  by  grain  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  this  substance.  Barber  i 
poisoned  wheat  for  the  destruction  of  birds  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to 
cocculus  indicus.     (Horsley.) 

Picrotoxine. — The  poisonous  principle  of  the  berry  of  cocculus  indicus  crys- 
tallises in  slender  hexahedral  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.   It  is  soluble  in  150 
Yig.  6s.  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is  more  soluble  in  boiling 

water,  and  the  solution  has  a  very  bitter  taste; 
When  heated  in  a  tube,  picrotoxine  evolves  an 
acid  vapour  like  digitaline.  Hydrochloiic  acid 
dissolves  it  without  change  of  colour.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in 
amylic  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  which  becomes  of  a  pale 
yellow  by  dilution.  When  bichromate  of  potash 
is  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  mixture,  green 
oxide  of  chromiam  is  produced.  Strong  nitiic 
acid  dissolves  it  without  any  change  of  colour. 
Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassiam 
0i7i*«to  of  PiCTotoxiiie,  magniiiBd     and  mercury  do  not  precipitate  it  from  its  soln- 

tions.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash 
and  the  sulphate  of  copper,  it  reduces  the  oxide  like  grape-sugar.  It  is  saul, 
like  salicine,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  glucosides. 

Mr.  Langley  has  shown  that  this  principle  may  be  separated  from  many 
of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  by  taking  advantage  of  its  peculiar  chemical 
properties.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts,  but  readily  with 
bases.  Thus  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  potash  will  dissolve  one-axth 
or  one-eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxine.  Water  thus  alkalised  will,  it 
is  well  known,  readily  yield  most  of  the  alkaloids  to  ether,  when  this  liquid  is 
shaken  with  the  solution ;  but  if  the  liquid  is  strongly  acidulated,  the  alkaloids 
remain  combined  with  the  acid,  while  the  ether  shaken  with  the  liquid  entirely 
removes  the  picrotoxine.  Thus,  in  examining  beer  supposed  to  be  adulterated 
with  cocculus  indicus,  the  liquid  should  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  shaken  with  two  volumes  of  ether.  The  etiiereal  solution  thus  ob- 
tained, when  spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  the  picrotoxine  in  crystaia  Mr. 
Lwigley  states  that  by  this  process  he  has  detected  so  small  a  quantity  as 
1 -750th  of  a  grain  of  picrotoxine  in  a  pint  of  ale.  The  stomach  of  scat 
which  had  been  poisoned  was  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaponUed 
to  dryness.  Acidulated  water  was  poured  on  the  residue,  and  the  picrotoxine 
with  some  organicmatter  was  dissolved.  The  acid  liquid  was  shaken  wiA  ether, 
and  crystals  of  picrotoxine  were  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  eth«»l 
solution.     (See  *  Pharm.  Journal,'  December  1862,  p.  277.) 
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Beabded  Darnel  (Loliuu  Tehulentuh). 
Syniptoasand  Effecli. — Poisoning  by  darnel  is  generally  the  result  of  accident 
&om  the  iutermixtiire  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass  with  wheat  or  tye.  The  seeds 
are  ground  into  flour  and  eaten  with  the  bread. 

In  January  1854,  Dr.  Kingsley,  of  Roscrea,  fumiahed  mewith       F*.  M. 
the  parttcnlio^  of  some  cases  in  which  Bevoral  bmilies  (including 
iboDt  thirty  persona)  aufiered  sererely  from  the  effects  of  bread 
coDtuning,  I^  accidental  admixture,  the  flour  of  darnel  seeds. 
The  persons  who  partook  of  this  bread  staggered  about  as  if  in- 
tosicated :  there  was  giddiness,  with  violent  tremblings  of  the 
snns  and  legs,  similar  to  those  observed  in  deliriiun  tremens, 
but  of  much  greater  intensity  (the  patients  requesting  iJiose  about 
them  to  hold  them,  and  experiencing  great  comfort  from  this 
Instance  being  given  to  them) ;  greatly  impaired  vision,  every 
object  appearing  of  a  green  colour  to  the  sufferer;  coldness  of   , 
the  ikin,  particularly  of  the  hands  and  feet ;   great  proetTatiou  of 
itrength,  and  in  several  cases  vomiting.     Under  the  free  use  of  i 
■timulants  and  caator-oil  the  whole  of  the  patients  were  conva-   \ 
leacent  on  the  following  day,  but  much  debilitated  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison.  Among  the  symptoms  in  other  cases  there  has  been 
tioticed  a  sense  of  burning  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with 
confusion  in  the  head,  trembling,  and  a  small  irregular  pulse. 
(See  'Ed.  Monthly  Jour.'  Aug.  1850,  p.  180.) 

AnnlysU. — The  plant  is  known  by  its  botanical  characters. 
P&trhas  lately  examined  darnel,  in  oraer  to  discover  a  poisonous  i^naai  Temn- 
alkaloid ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  substance.  By  distilla-  j^";'!?!' " 
tioD  with  wat«r  he  obtained  two  kinds  t£  ethereal  oil,  one  lighter 
ud  the  other  heavier  than  water ;  they  were  colourless  and  had  the  odour  of 
fiuel-oii. 

Ordeal  or  Calabar  Bean  (Phvsostioma  Tenenosum). 
The  Calabar  bean  is  a  large  I^uminous  seed  of  a  dark  colour,  resembling 
■  garden  bean,  but  much  thicker  and  more  rounded  in  its  form.  It  is  brought 
frraa  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  there  employed  by  the  natives  as  an 
ordeal  bean  when  persons  ore  suspected  of  witchcnifL  The  common  belief  is, 
that  the  innocent  vomit  and  are  safe,  while  the  guilty  retain  the  poison  and 
die  from  its  effects.  So  strong  is  popular  confidence  in  this  test,  that  those  who 
•re  suspected  voluntarily  take  an  emulsion  of  this  dreadful  seed,  and,  as  Sir 
It.  ChristlBon  remarks,  many  an  innocent  person  thus  pays  the  penalty  of  bis 
nah  reliance  on  this  superstitious  custom.  As  it  is  a  firm  matter  of  faith 
thai  if  a  man  dies  he  is  guilty,  such  a  custom  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  appeal  to  reason.  Illiistra- 
ttoos  of  this  bean  of  its  ftatoiHl  size  are  subjoined. 
This  bean  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of 
■n  atkaloidal  aubstance  caUed  Phyaoitigmia.  It  is  L 
foimd  in  the  cotyledon,  and  the  process  adopted  for  I 
■ta  separation  by  Jobst  and  Hesse  is  described  'm 
de  •  Chemical  News '  for  March  5,  1864,  p.  109. 

The  aeed  or  bean  has  a  thin  hard  dark-coloured 
brittle  covering;  the  kernel  inmde  is  white  and 
*<nghsfrom  thirty-six  to  fifty  grains;  the  whole  seed 

about  sixty-Bevea  grains.     Sir  R.  Christison  could .._^ 

detect  no   poisonous  alkaloid  in  the  seed,  but  he     ».  Tbo  imus  «m  eagewi«e. 
found  that  the  active  principle  (phytiostigmia)  could  be  extracted  by  alcohol, 
irtiich  diBBolvce  2-7  per  cent,  of  tiie  seed,  including  this  substance.     That 


Fig.M. 
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alcohol  will  remove  the  poisonous  principle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
hausted residue  is  not  always  poisonous.  (Bouchardat,  '  Ann.  de  Th^pea- 
tique,'  1864,  p.  73.  See  also  *Pharm.  Jour.'  1863,  p.  561.)  The  greater  part 
of  the  seed,  as  in  nux  vomica,  consists  of  starchy  and  other  inert  mattera,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  oil.  The  kernel  i^  yellowish-white,  without  bittemess, 
acrimony,  aroma,  or  any  other  impression  on  the  organ  of  taste.  In  fact  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  taste  from  a  haricot-bean. 

Twenty-one  grains  in  &ie  powder  were  placed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  a 
rabbit ;  for  three  minutes  there  was  no  change.  The  animal  then  became 
weak  and  languid ;  in  four  minutes  it  was  unable  to  raise  itself  when  placed 
on  its  side.  The  body  then  became  quite  flaccid,  and  respiration  ceased  in 
five  minutes.  There  were  at  intervals  slight  irregular  twitchings  in  the  mnsdes 
of  the  trunk,  and  a  jerking  of  the  head  backwards.  Two  grains  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  produced  similar  symptoms.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes,  without 
any  previous  indication,  the  animal  suddenly  became  weak,  fell  on  its  side, 
struggled  a  little  with  its  feet,  and  ceased  to  breathe  in  another  minute.  The 
poison,  according  to  Sir  R.  Christison,  produces  a  primary  impression  on  the 
heart,  causing  paralysis  of  that  organ,  the  insensibility  and  coma  being  onlj 
apparent.  The  results  appear  to  show  that  there  is  also  paralyss  of  the  volim* 
tary  and  respiratory  muscles,  but  a  retention  of  consciousness.  [^  Phanna* 
ceutical  Journal,*  1855,  p.  473.) 

Desiring  to  try  the  effects  of  this  seed  on  himself.  Sir  R.  Christiaon  took  the 
eighth  part  of  a  seed,  or  six  grains,  one  night  before  going  to  bed.  There  was 
a  slight  sense  of  numbness  in  the  limbs  during  the  night,  but  in  the  monung 
no  urgent  symptoms  of  any  kind.  He  then  chewed  and  swallowed  the  fourth 
part  of  a  seed  (twelve  grains).  In  twenty  minutes  he  was  seized  with  ^ddi- 
ness,  and  a  general  feeling  of  torpor  over  the  whole  frame.  He  immediatelj 
swallowed  an  emetic,  and  thus  emptied  his  stomach.  The  giddiness,  weakness, 
and  faintness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  in 
bed.  In  this  state  he  was  seen  by  two  medical  friends,  who  found  him  pros- 
trate and  pale,  the  heart  and  pulse  extremely  feeble  and  tumultuously  irregokr, 
the  mental  faculties  entire,  extreme  feintness  threatening  dissolution,  but  no 
apprehension  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  There  was  no  uneasy  feeling 
of  any  kind,  no  pains  or  numbness,  no  prickling,  not  even  any  sense  of  soiler- 
ing  from  the  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  There  was  the  will  but 
not  the  power  to  vomit ;  the  limbs  became  chill  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort. Stimulants  were  employed,  and  warmth  and  pulsation,  with  a  power 
of  moving,  gradually  returned.  Two  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken 
he  felt  drowsy,  and  slept  for  two  hours  more,  but  with  such  activity  of  nund 
that  he  had  no  consciousness  of  having  been  asleep.  The  tumultuous  actian 
of  the  heart  continued.  After  this  the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  quite  well.     (*  Pharm.  Jour.'  1855,  p.  474.) 

In  August  1 864,  fifty  children  were  poisoned  at  Liverpool  by  reason  of 
their  having  eaten  these  beans.  The  sweepings  of  a  ship  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  had  been  thrown  on  a  heap  of  rubbidb ;  the  children  found  the  beans 
and  ate  them.  A  boy,  set.  6,  who  ate  six  beans,  died  in  a  veiy  short  time. 
The  principal  symptoms  were  severe  griping  pains,  constant  vomiting,  and 
contracted  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  the  face  was  pale,  and  the 
eyes  were  bright  and  protruding.  In  attempting  to  walk  the  children  staggered 
about  as  if  they  were  drunk.  In  April  1864,  two  children,  aged  6  and  3  yean 
respectively,  chewed  and  ate  the  broken  fragments  of  the  kernel  of  one  nut 
In  about  forty  minutes  they  complained  of  sickness.  One  child  held  hiahead 
drooping,  appeared  sleepy,  and  his  hands  were  powerless.  He  staggered  and 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  He  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
nade  ineflfectual  attempts  to  vomit.    Milk  was  given,  and  he  then  vomited. 
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The  child  became  quite  prostrated,  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  slow,  and  the 
pupils  were  slightly  contracted.  Some  pieces  of  the  nut  were  thrown  up  by 
TcxnitiDg.  The  other  child  had  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  was  listless,  sleepy, 
and  depressed.  He  yomited  freely,  some  portions  of  nut  being  ejected.  He 
coald  neither  stand  nor  walk.  His  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  were  piercing,  but 
the  pnpils  and  pulse  were  natural.  In  this  case  there  was  purging.  The 
childre^  recovered  on  the  third  day.  ('  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  1864, 
p.  193.)  In  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal  to  animals  it  has  caused  much 
iiritation  and  congestion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.     (Dragendorff.) 

A  drop  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  animal  produces  in  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This 
has  been  observed  to  last  in  children  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  (Bouchardat, 
^  Ann.  de  Th^rapeutique,'  ]  864,  p.  73.)  In  this  respect,  the  poison  is  eminently 
distinguished  from  atropia,  daturia,  and  hyoscyamia,  which  cause  excessive 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Harley  found  in  his  experiments  with  this  sub- 
stance that  it  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  taken  internally,  as  well  as 
when  applied  locally.  It  paralyzed  the  motor  nerves,  and  left  the  intellect 
and  muscular  irritability  unimpaired.  It  destroyed  life  by  paralyzing  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  although  it  weakened  the  heart's  power,  it  neither 
stopped  the  circulation  nor  arrested  the  heart's  action.  It  is  not,  according 
to  him,  a  cardiac,  but  a  respiratory  poison.  It  is  closely  allied  in  its  effects  to 
voorara  and  conia,  but  more  to  the  latter.  It  differs  fi'om  both  in  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  muscular  twitchings,  and  in  its  power  of  causing  contraction 
of  die  pupil.  Neither  woorara  nor  conia  has  any  effect  on  the  iris.  ('  Lancet,* 
1863, 1,  717.) 

Analysis, — Physostigmia  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts.  Dragendorff 
found  that  a  solution  of  bromine  in  water  acted  in  a  characteristic  manner  on 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  even  when  diluted  to  1-1 0,000th  part.  It  pro« 
dnced  a  red  colour  when  less  than  1 -1000th  of  a  grain  was  present.  The 
ehloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  also  precipitates  physostigmia  in  a  much 
diluted  state.  The  physiological  test  consists  in  the  application  of  a  solution 
or  alcoholic  extract  to  the  eye.  It  produces  strong  contraction  of  the  pupil 
when  this  liquid  contains  but  a  small  fractional  pr^ortion  of  physostigmia. 
Biagendorff  has  found  that  it  is  absorbed  and  diffused  throughout  the  body. 
He  has  separated  it  by  means  of  benzole  used  as  ether  is  for  the  preparation 
of  strychnia.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  saliva  and  other  secretions  under 
patr^action,     (Husemann's  *  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  570.) 

Poisonous  Mushrooms  (Fungi). 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — The  noxious  species  of  mushrooms  act  some-* 
times  as  narcotics,  and  on  other  occasions  as  irritants.  It  would  appear,  from 
the  reports  of  several  cases,  that  when  the  narcotic  symptoms  are  excited,  they 
eome  on  soon  after  the  meal  at  which  the  mushrooms  have  been  eaten,  and  that 
they  are  chiefly  manifested  by  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  debility.  The 
penon  appears  ba  if  intoxicated,  and  there  are  singular  illusions  of  sense. 
Spasms  and  convidsions  have  been  occasionally  witnessed  among  the  symptoms 
when  the  case  has  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Peddie  has  related  three  instances  of 
poisaning  by  mushrooms  ('  Edin.  M.  and  S.  J.*  vol.  49,  p.  200),  in  which  the 
potBon  acted  as  a  pure  narcotic ;  there  was  no  pain  in  the  abdomen,  nor  irrita* 
tion  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  narcotic  symptoms  began  in  half  an  hour 
with  giddiness  and  stupor :  the  first  effect  with  one  patient  was,  that  every  object 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  blue  colour.  The  three  patients  recovered,  two  of 
them  rapidly.  When  the  drowsiness  passes  off,  there  is  generally  nausea  and 
tomiting;  but  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging  precede  the  stupor.  If  the 
B^ptoms  do  not  occur  imtil  many  hours  after  the  meal,  they  partake  more  of 
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the  characters  of  irritation ;  indicated  bj  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
vomiting,  and  purging.  In  a  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  mushroomfi,  there 
was  slight  vomiting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal,  but  no  violent 
symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  hours.  Several  cases,  in  which  the 
symptoms  did  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hours,  are  reported 
in  the  '  Medical  Gazette  '  (vol.  25,  p.  1 10).  In  some  instances  the  sjmptomB 
of  poisoning  have  not  commenced  until  thirty  hours  after  the  meal;  and  in 
these,  narcotism  followed  the  symptoms  of  irritation.  It  might  be  sappoeed 
that  these  variable  effects  were  due  to  different  properties  in  the  mushrwNiis: 
but  the  same  fungi  have  acted  on  members  of  the  same  family,  in  one  case  like 
irritants,  and  in  another  like  narcotics.  In  most  cases  recovery  takes  place, 
especially  if  there  is  early  vomiting.  In  the  few  instances  which  have  proved 
fatal,  there  has  been  greater  or  less  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowds, 
with  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  807 ; 
vol.  47,  p.  673 ;  and  *  Joum.  de  Chimie.  M^d.'  1853,  p.  694.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Emsworth,  relates  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  fungi  whidi 
was  attended  with  symptoms  of  irritation  resembling  those  caused  by  arsenic. 
There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness  or  sensibility.  G.  F.,  ast.  13,  fried  and 
ate  for  breakfast  at  8.30  a.m.  two  fungi  which  he  had  found  growing  under  a 
tree.  He  returned  to  his  work  without  complaint.  At  12  he  had  his  dinner 
of  pork  and  vegetables.  At  1  p.m.  he  returned  to  work,  where  he  remained 
until  6  P.M.,  working  the  whole  time  without  any  complaint.  Soon  after  be 
reached  home,  he  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  vomited  violently.  Puigii^ 
then  followed  with  severe  spasmodic  pain  in  the  abdomen.  These  symptomi 
continued  throughout  the  night  until  6  a.h.  The  bowels  then  ceased  to  aeL 
Mr.  Taylor  saw  him  at  11.30  a.m.  He  was  then  suffering  from  coDstant  pain 
in  the  bowels,  occasionally  aggravated :  there  was  tenderness  over  the  abdomen 
generally,  but  especially  over  the  course  of  the  transverse  colon,  with  vomidng 
every  ten  minutes — great  thirst,  skin  warm  and  perspiring,  palae  90,  and 
great  depression.  At  3  a.m.  on  the  second  day  he  was  again  seen.  Vomiting 
and  purging  had  returned.  There  was  great  exhaustion ;  pulse  imperoepdble; 
the  action  of  the  heart  feeble.  He  was  lying  in  bed  on  his  ba<^  with  the 
knees  drawn  up.  Sensibility  and  consciousness  were  perfect.  He  oomplained 
of  great  pain  in  the  stomach ;  there  was  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  but  no 
swelling  of  the  cavity.  In  another  hour  he  died,  ue,  about  forty-four  horns 
after  eating  the  fungi,  and  about  thirty-four  after  the  first  setting-in  of  the 
symptoms.  Others  partook  of  the  fungi,  but  in  small  quanli^,  and  tiiey  did 
not  BufFer.  On  inspection,  the  heart  on  the  right  side  contained  a  little  flnid 
blood.  The  left  ventricle  was  contracted  and  empty.  The  lungs  were  healthr, 
and  there  was  only  cadaveric  congestion.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomadi 
and  small  intestines  was  throughout  injected,  tiie  bluish-red  appeannee 
diminishing  in  intensity  as  it  approached  the  cscum.  There  were  a  few  ecchv* 
mosed  patches  near  the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach.  The  organ  oontuned 
six  ounces  of.  a  brownish  liquid  resembling  thin  gruel.  The  large  intestioes 
were  empty  and  pale,  and  the  spleen  was  congested ;  the  other  organs  were 
healthy.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  21,  1863,  p.  536).  In  many  <rf  its 
features,  and  in  the  absence  of  narcotic  symptoms,  l3iis  case  resembled  a  caae 
of  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The  iact  that  nearly  ten  hours  elapsed  be£art 
the  symptoms  of  irritation  commenced,  and  that  itere  was  no  blood  in  tha  « 
matters  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging,  were  the  most  marked  differencea^ 

In  August  1871,  two  children  died  at  Flushing  near  Falmouth,  from  tha 
effects  produced  by  noxious  fimgi.  Several  other  persons  were  placed  in  a 
precarious  condition  from  the  same  cause.  Some  fowls  died  from  eating  par- 
tions  of  the  mushrooms.  A  fatal  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Stevenson  ('  GiiyV 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1872,  p.  228).  Other  cases  of  poisoning  by  fungi  are  reported  is 
Husemann's  ^  Jahresbericht '  (1872,  p.  534).   A  man,  »t.  43,  and  his  daqghter, 
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St.  5,  soffered  eeverelj  from  eating  the  Amanita  panthemia.  The  earliest 
ipafUmB  appeared  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  meal.  Thej  were  thirst, 
faintness,  delirinm,  nausea,  paleness  of  the  face  and  cold  extremities.  After 
deven  hours,  there  was  stupor  with  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  child, 
there  was  cjanosis  of  the  1^  with  contracted  pupils.  It  was  remarked  that 
even  fourteen  hours  after  the  fungi  had  been  eaten,  portions  of  them  were 
diflchaiged  by  vomiting  from  the  action  of  emetics.  They  both  recovered. 
It  is  strange  that  with  such  facts  as  these  occasionallj  presenting  tliemselves, 
educated  persons  can  be  found  who  persist  in  denying  that  mushrooms  are 
under  any  circumstances  poisonous  I  In  a  period  of  four  years  (1865-7)  six 
deaths  were  recorded  to  have  taken:  place  fit)m  eating  poisonous  fungi. 

Analysis. — ^The  discovery  of  portions  of  the  mushrooms  undigested  in  the 
matter  Tomited,  or  a  description  of  the  food  eaten,  will  commonly  lead  to  a 
recognition  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  The  poisonous  principle  contained  in^ 
muBhiooms  is  called  fungin ;  it  appears  to  be  of  a  volatile  nature  and  soluble 
m  hot  water ;  for  some  varieties  of  noxious  mushrooms  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity,  when  they  have  been  well  boiled  in  water  and  afterwards  pressed. 
One  of  Uie  most  poisonous  in  this  country,  Amanita  muscaria  or  Fly-mushroom, 
renders  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  so  poisonous,  that  animals  are  killed 
by  it,  while  the  boiled  fungus  itself  has  :no  effect  upon  them.  The  liquid 
procured  from  it  is  used  as  a  fly-poison,,  whence  t^e  name  of  the  mushroom  ia 
deriTed.    It  is  an  autiunnal  fungus,  known  by  its  rich  orange-red  colour. 

iOf.  Sicard  and  Schoras  affirm  that  the  poisonous  principle  in  many  species, 
of  mushrooms  is  an  alkaloid,  as  it  unites  with  acids  and  forms  salts.  The  salt  so 
obtamed  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  was  rapidly  fatal  to  frogs,  and  a  small  quan- 
%  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog.  Its  effects  on  animals,  according  to  them,  were, 
■milar  to  those  produced  by  curarina.  ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Nov.  1865.) 
Some  fungi  which  were  exposed  for  sale  in  open  market  have  been  properly 
Kized  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food.  An  experienced  mycologist 
(the  Rev.  J.  Berkeley)  says,  *  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  determina- 
oon  of  the  question  whether  fungi  are  or  are  not  poisonous.  Colour  is  quite  in-  • 
^isiTe,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  fungi,  and  amongst  them  the  Agaricus ' 
^halhides^  are  void  of  any  unpleasant  smell  when  freshj  though  the  most 
wholesome  may  be  extremely  offensive  when  old.  Experience  is  the  only  safe 
test,  and  no  one  shotdd  try  species  incautiously  with  whose  characters  he  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted.'  The  learned  mycologist  who  gives  this  advice  appears 
to  haye  forgotten  that  a  person  may  lose  his  life  in  making  this  *  thorough 
•oquaintanoe'  with  the  characters  of  fungi. 

Henbane  (Htoscyamus  niqer). 

Symptoms  and  Appearances, — The  seeds,  roots,  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
poiaoQous.  When  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  the  symptoms  are 
—general  excitement,  fulness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  of  the  face,  weight  in  the 
k«ad,  giddiness,  loss  of  power  and  tremidous  motion  of  the  limbs,  somnolency, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  double  vision,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  After  a  time 
fliese  symptoms  pass  off,  leaving  the  patient  merely  languid.  When  a  large 
yttntity  <rf  the  root  or  leaves  has  been  eaten,  an  accident  which  has  occurred 
from  die  plant  having  been  mistaken  for  other  vegetables,  more  serious  effects 
"▼e  been  manifested.  In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms  in  an  aggravated 
bnn,  there  may  be  loss  or  incoherency  of  i^ech,  delirium,  confusion  of  thought, 
naenaibility,  coma,  and  sometimes  a  state  resembling  insanity ;  the  pupils 
ire  dilated  and  insensible' to  light,  there  is  coldness  of  the  surface,  cold  per- 
pttBtion,  ]o68  of  power  in  the  legs,  alternating  with  tetanic  rigidity  and  con- 
'^ave  movements  of  the  muscles ;  the  pulse  small,  frequent,  and  irregular, 
be  respiration  deep  and  laborious.  (See  *  Med.  Craa.'  vol.  47,  p.  640.)   Occa- 
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Bionally  there  is  mmsea  with  Tomitiiig  and  purging.  Deatli  mftj  take  jlue 
in  a  few  houn  or  days,  according  to  the  Beverity  of  the  ^^ptoma.  Tix 
special  effect  of  this  poisonous  plant  is  manifested  in  its  t«nden<^  to  produce 
a  general  panlyais  of  the  nervoiu  sjBkexa. 

One  Eatkl  case  of  poisoning  with  the  roots  of  henbane  is  qaoted  \>j  Orfilt,  and 
another  with  the  leaves  is  reported  bv  Wibmer  (op.  cit.  p.  147).  The  appesi- 
ances  consisted  in  a  general  congestion  of  dark-coloured  liquid  blood  in  the 
venous  ^stem.  The  lungs  and  brain  especially  manifested  this  conditioii. 
There  are  commonly  no  marks  of  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  stonKti 
and  bowels. 

Analgtis. — When  the  vegetable  has  been  eaten,  it  can  be  identified  onljbj 

its  botanical  characters.     The  seeds  are  very  small  and  hard ;  they  sre  fui- 

Tlg,  U.  rowed  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  nsilyoKi- 

founded  with  those  of  belladonna.    They  sre 

of  an  oblong,  oral,  or  pyriform  shape.  We  mb- 

join  illustrations,  in  which  they  are  represoited 

magnified  (6)  and  of  their  natural  8ize(a)fig.oE>. 

The  leaves  are  peculiar  in  shape  and  other  chi- 

yig_j,_        ractera,  by  which  they  n»y  he 

^  easily  identified.      The  annexed 

itluatiation (fig.  55)iafromapho- 

tograph  of  a  fresh  leaf  of  henlvw. 

The  poisonous  propotiee  of  hm- 

bane  are  known  to  be  owing  to 

the  presence  of  a  cryatalliDe  aU»- 

loidal  body,  which  ia  called  Hf)*- 

cyamia.     It  is  very  difficult  rf 

extraction.     The  crystals  have  » 

silky  lustrCj^they  are  not  veiy 

soluble  in  water,  but  are  ewiy 

*■  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  etha.  It 

has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  it* 

saline   solutions  are  preciptued 

by  tannic  aiHd.     It  tiaa  an  acrid  disagreeable  taate,  reaembling  that  of  tobaocoL 

It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Lactucariub  (Lactdca). 

fJffmptomg  and  Efffcln. — The  two  species  of  lettuce,  known  under  the  nuns 
of  Lactdca  sativa  and  tirosa,  contain  a  principle  which  is  possessed  of  feeUf 
narcotic  properties.  Orfila  has  found  tlMt  the  exbact  prepared  by  evapon- 
tdoQ  at  a  low  temperature,  acts  upon  the  brun  and  liervous  system  tk  animsls; 
although  very  large  doses  were  required  for  the  productitm  of  narcotic  effwtL 
There  is  no  record  of  these  plants  having  exerted  a  poisonous  actioD  in  tlM 
human  subject.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  lettuce  is  well  known  under  Ai' 
name  of  lactiicarium  or  Ulluce-opittm,  The  juice,  when  it  first  eec&pes,  ia  cf  a 
milky-white  hue,  but,  in  drying,  it  forms  an  extract  in  small  irregular  dry 
masses  of  a  brown  colour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  with  an  odour  similar  to  that  V 
opium.  It  has  a  weak  narcotic  action  when  given  in  doses  of  from  fivets 
twenty  grains.  It  varies  much  in  strength.  Wibmer  found  that  (urn  jpott: 
caused  headache  and  somnolency.  (Op.  cit.  200.)  It  is  bitter  to  the  tart%' 
which  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  abitter  principle  called  laeHta$,i 
upon  which  its  feebly  narcotic  prop>erties  probably  depend.  There  are  do  tsA^ 
for  lactucarium,  further  than  the  colour,  the  opiate  odour  with  tiiewsat  of  s 
bili^,  and  the  absence  of  llie  other  chemical  characters  of  ojaanu 
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Nightshade  (Solanum). 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — There  are  two  species  of  this  plant — ^the  S  danum 
dulcamara,  Bitter-sweet  or  Woody-nightshcide,  which  has  a  purple  flower  and- 
bears  red  berries;  and  the  Solanum  nigrum,  or  Garden-nightshade,  with  a 
white  flower  and  black  berries.  The  active  principle  Solania,  on  which  the 
poisonous  properties  of  both  species  depend,  varies  in  proportion  at  different 
seaBons  of  the  year.  In  one  instance  a  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said  to  have 
produced  in  a  man  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  and  trembling  of  the  limbs,— 7 
spnptoms  which  soon  disappeared  under  slight  treatment.  (For  a  case  of 
poisoning  bj  the  decoction,  see  '  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  46,  p..  M8.) 

The  berries  of  the  Solanum  nigrum,  in  one  instance  at  least,  produced  serious 
effects  in  three  children  who  had  eaten  them.     Thej  complained  of  headache, 
giddiness,  sickness,  colic,  and  tenesmus.     There  was  copious  vomiting  of  a 
greenish-coloured  matter,  with  thirst,  dilated  pupils,  stertorous  breathing,  con- 
vulsions, and  tetanic  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  One  child  died  in  the  acute  stage  : 
the  others  died  apparently  from  secondary  consequences  during  treatment. 
(Orfila,  op.  cit.  4eme  ed.  2,  273.)     From  three  to  four  berries  of  this  plant 
have  been  found  to  produce  sleep.    In  September  1853,  the  red  berries  of  the 
Woody-nightshade  are  stated  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  boy,  set.  4,  under 
the  following  circumstances.     He  had  eaten  some  of  the  berries,  and  at  first 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  them  ;  but  eleven  hours  afterwards  he  was  at- 
tacked with  vomiting,  purging,  and  convulsions,  which  continued  throughout 
the  day ;  the  child  being  insensible  in  the  intervals.     He  died  convulsed  in 
about  twenty- fours.     The  vomited  matters  were  of  a  dark  greenish  colour 
and  of  a  bilious  character.     Other  children  had  partaken  of  the  berries  at  the, 
aame  time :  but  among  these,  one  only  suffered  slightly.     ('  Lancet,*  June  28, 
1856,  p.  715.) 
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CHAPTER  30. 

«UX  VOMICA — STRYCHNIA — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES  —  TIME  OF  OCCURRENCE 
OP  STMnOMS — FATAL  DOSE — PERIOD  OF  DEATH — CHEMICAL  AMD  MICROSCOPICAL 
AVALTSIS  OF  NCX  VOMICA  AND  STRYCHNIA — TESTS  —  PROCESS  FOR  ORGANIC 
MITFURES DETECTION   OF   STRYCHNIA   IN   THE   TISSUES — BRUCIA. 

Nux  Vomica.     Strychnia. 

Ncx  Vomica  in  powder  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  cannot  therefore  be  easily 
tdministered  in  a  poisonous  dose  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  owes  its 
poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  strychnia  associated  with 
mother  alkaloid  named  hrucia  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  per  cent,  and 
letimefc  leas.  Strychnia  itself  has  a  very  bitter  taste  even  in  very  small 
itity ;  but  as  it  destroys  life  in  a  small  dose,  and  it  may  be  given  in  the 
of  pills  or  professedly  administered  as  quinine  or  other  medicines,  it  offers 
reiy  &cility  for  criminal  administration. 

Symptoms. — ^At  a  variable  interval  after  taking  either  nux  vomica  or  strych- 

in  a  poisonous  dose,  the  j)atient  experiences  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and 

tlessnesB,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation.     There  is 

shuddering  or  a  trembling  of  the  whole  frwne,  with  twitchings  and  jerk- 

of  the  head  and  limbs.     Tetanic  couvulsions  then  commence  suddenly 

great  violence,  and  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  simultaneously 

dd2 
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affected.  The  limbs  are  stretched  out  mvoluntarilj,  the  hands  are  denched: 
the  head  after  some  convulsive  jerkings  is  bent  backwards,  and  the  whole 
of  the  bodj  becomes  as  stiff  as  a  board.  As  the  convulsions  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  severity,  the  body  assumes  a  bow-like  form  (opisthotonos),  being 
arched  in  the  back  and  resting  on  the  head  and  heels.  The  head  is  firmly  bent 
backwards,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  incurvated  or  arched  and  everted, 
the  legs  sometimes  separated.  The  abdomen  is  hard  and  tense,  and  the  chest 
spasmodically  fixed,  so  that  respiration  appears  to  be  arrested.  The  face  as- 
sumes a  dusky,  livid,  or  congested  appearance,  with  a  drawn,  wild,  or  anxiom 
aspect ;  the  eyeballs  are  prominent  and  staring,  and  the  lips  are  livid.  The 
inteUect  is  clear,  and  the  sufferings  during  thiB  violent  spasm  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  severe.  The  patient  in  vain  seeks  for  relief  in  gasping 
for  air,  and  in  requiring  to  be  turned  over,  moved,  or  held.  The  muBcles  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  are  the  first  to  be  afiected  in  tetanus  from  disease,  are 
generally  the  last  to  be  affected  by  this  poison.  The  jaw  is  not  always  fixed 
during  a  paro^sm.  The  patient  can  frequently  speak  and  swallow,  and  great 
thirst  has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms.  In  some  cases  of  poLaoning  by 
nux  vomica,  the  jaw  has  been  fixed  by  miuscular  spasm ;  but,  unlike  the  lock« 
jaw  of  disease,  tlus  has  come  on  suddenly  in  full  intensity  with  tetanic  spasms 
in  other  muscles,  and  there  have  been  intermissions  which  are  not  witnessed 
in  the  tetanus  of  disease.  The  sudden  and  imiversal  convulsion  aflfecting  the 
voluntary  muscles  has  sometimes  been  so  violent  that  the  patient  has  been 
jerked  off  the  bed.  After  an  interval  of  half  a  minute  to  one  or  two  minutes^ 
the  convulsions  subside,  there  is  an  intermisaon,  the  patient  feels  exhausted, 
and  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration.  It  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  these 
cases  that  the  pupils  during  the  paroxysms  are  dilated,  while  in  the  inter- 
mission they  are  contracted.  The  pulse  during  the  spasms  is  so  quick  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  Slight  causes,  such  as  an  attempt  to  move,  a  sad- 
den noise,  or  gently  touching  the  patient,  will  frequently  bring  on  a  recur- 
rence of  the  convulsions.  In  cases  likely  to  prove  &.tal,  they  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  increase  in  severity  and  duration,  until  at  length  the 
patient  dies  utterly  exhausted.  I'he  tetanic  symptoms  produced  by  starycfania» 
when  once  clearly  established,  progress  rapidly  either  to  death  or  reooToy. 
The  patient  is  conscious,  and  the  mind  is  commonly  clear  to  the  last.  He  las 
a  strong  apprehension  of  death.  The  duration  ot  the  case,  when  the  symp- 
toms have  set  in,  is  reckoned  by  minutes ;  while  in  the  tetanus  of  diseawft,' 
when  fatal,  it  is  reckoned  by  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks.  As  a  general 
statement  of  the  course  of  these  eases  of  poisoning,  within  two  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms,  the  person  either  dies  or  recovers,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  Dealli 
sometimes  takes  place  in  a  paroxysm.  (See  case  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  '  Lancet/ 
June  1861,  p.  572.) 

The  time  at  wkieh  the  symptonuB  eommence  appears  from  the  recorded  caaes 
to  be  subject  to  great  variation^  In  poisoning  by  nux  vomica  the  symptconft 
are  generally  more  slow  in  appearing  than  in  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Until 
they  set  in  suddenly,  the  patient  is  capable  of  walking,  talking,  tad  gcso^ 
through  his  or  her  usual  occupations.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Pellarin, 
a  man  swallowed  about  800  grains  of  nux  vomica  and  no  symptoms  appeared 
for  two  hours.  He  then  died  rapidly  in  a  violent  convulsive  fit.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1861,  2,  431.)  On  an  average  in  poisoning  by  strychnia  the  symptoms  appear 
in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  In  one  case  convulsions  came  on  in  fiv^ 
minutes.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  1,  133.)  In  two  cases  at  least,  an  hour  has 
elapsed.  (*  Lancet,*  August  31,  1850.  *  On  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,'  18M^ 
p.  139.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Drs.  Lawrie  and  Cowan,  in  June  18Ul^ 
an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed.     In  1848,  Dr.  Anderson  met  with  an  instance  a 
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vWch  ivfo  hours  and  a  ^a//" elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  aymptoins.  ('  Poi- 
soning by  Strychnia,'  p.  42.)  The  longest  interval  recorded  was  in  the  follow- 
ing case : — A  boy,  »t.  12,  swallowed  a  pill  containing  three  grains  of  strychnia. 
No  symptoms  appeared  for  three  hours ;  they  then  set  in,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  death  took  place  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  pill  taken 
contained  three  grains  of  strychnia  with  mucilage.  The  pills  had  been  pre- 
pared eight  months  previously  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  dogs ;  hence  they 
were  hard,  and  would  undergo  only  a  slow  solution  in  the  stomach.  ('  Lancet,' 
1861,  2,  480.) 

The  form  in  whidi  tbe  poison  is  administered  or  applied  has  a  considerable 
indaence  on  the  time  at  which  the  symptoms  conmience.  Thus  when  strychnia 
18  given  in  pills,  especially  if,  as  in  the  above  case,  they  are  hard,  the  symptoms 
we  much  longer  in  appearing  than  when  the  poison  i»  taken  in  solution.  Mr. 
Savory  gave  to  a  dog  two  bread  pills,  each  containing  one  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  stiychnia.  No  symptoms  of  poisoning  had  occurred  at  the  end  oi  two 
kairSj  but  the  animal  was  found  dead  a  short  time  afterwards.  When  strych- 
nia was  given  in  solution  the  symptoms  soon  appeared,  and  death  took  place 
»pidJy.  (*  Lancet,'  1863^  1,  pp.  515,  548.)  It  is.  remarkable  that  so  simple  a 
&ct  connected  with  the  absorption  of  this  poison  should  have  been  wholly 
ignored  by  some  of  the  experts  who  appeared  for  the  defence  of  William 
Palmer  {Reg,  v.  Palmer y  C.  C.  C,  1856).  Palmer  gave  to  the  deceased,  Cook, 
two  pills  containing  strychnia.  No  symptoms  were  observed  for  an  hour  and 
»  qnartCT.  More  than  one  expert  swore  strongly  that  this  interval  rendered 
it  impossible  that  the  symptoms  could  have  been  caused  by  strychnia  I  It 
was  fortnnate  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  the  jury  put  no  coiAdence  in  strong 
statements  thus  made  without  any  reasonable  amount  of  experience  to  war- 
not  them.  The  above-mentioned  cases  will  show  the  great  danger  of  trusting 
to  such  dogmatic  opinions. 

If  the  poison  is  applied  hypodeirmically  to  the  cellular  membrane,  to  an  ul- 
wrated  or  diseased  surface,  or  even  a  healthy  mucous  surface,  absorption  takes 
plac2  rapidly,  and  the  interval  for  the  production  of  symptoms  is  proportion- 
ibly  short.  Dr.  Schuler  relates  a  case  of  amaunosis  in  which  about  the  1-1 2th 
pwt  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  was  introduced  into  the  punctum  lachrymale  at 
the  comer  of  the  eye.  Three  or  four-  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  symp- 
ttans  of  poisoning  appeared.  There  was  conviulgnv^  respiration,  with  violent 
tetanic  shocks,  and  the  patient  appeared  about  to  die :  however,  the  symp- 
tans  passed  off,  and  he  recovered.    (*  Med..  Times  and  Gazette,'  July  1861.) 

Appearances  after  death.  Externally, — ^In  general,  the  body  is  relaxed  at 
tjie  time  of  death,  and  stiffens  afterwards  *..  but  the  commencement  and  dura- 
tion of  the  rigid  state  depend  on  various  conditions*  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Vyse's 
two  children  (i?«^.  v.  Vyse  C.  C.  C,  1862),  who  died  in  less  than  an  hour  from 
the  effects  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,  administered  by  the  mother,  Mr.  Savory 
Jwde  the  following  observation : — He  saw  the  bodies  soon  after* death..  They 
were  much  discoloured,  livid,  and  although  quite  warm,  were  perfectly  rigid^ 
The  younger,  aged  five  years,  was  rigid  all  over :  the  elder  principally  about 
tiie  jaws  and  neighbouring  parts.  The  rigidity  gradually  disappeared,  and  after 
twenty-four  hoiurs  there  was  scarcely  any  remaining  in  the  elder  child.  De- 
^nnpoflition  had  commenced,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  presenting  a  green  dis- 
coloration. The  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  strychnia  may  therefore  be  f oimd 
in  a  non-rigid  state  within  the  ordinary  period  after  death ;  but  in  most  recent 
JMtt  it  is  not  imusual  to  find  the  hands  clenched  and  the  feet  arched  or  turned 
mwards, — ^incurvated.  In  the  case  of  Cooky  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  including 
the  hands  and  feet,  is  reported  to  have  been  weU-marked  when  the  body  was 
dianterred  about  two  months  after  burial. 
In  other  instances  of  undoubt^  strychnia-poisoning  no  particular  degree  of 
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rigidity  has  been  found  at  any  period  after  death.  In  rabbits  poisoned  by 
similar  doses  of  strychnia,  I  have  observed  the  body  of  one  to  remain  perfectly 
rigid  for  a  week,  while  another  had  lost  all  rigidily  and  had  begun  to  putrefy 
a£er  thirty-six  hours.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  this  condition  of  the  dead  body  have  been  elsewhere  described  (see 
p.  58).  The  experiments  of  Brown- S^quard  have  conclusively  shown  that  it 
is  not  any  special  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  muscles,  but  the  mode  in  which 
it  operates  on  the  system,  that  determines  the  commencement  and  duration  of 
rigidity  in  the  dead  body. 

In  an  accurately  observed  case  recorded  by  the  late  Professor  Cai^r  of 
Berlin,  the  body  was  examined  ibrty-one  hours  afber  death.     It  presented  the 
slight  greenish  tinge  of  incipient  putrefaction  in  the  loins :  there  was  alight 
humidity  4  the  expression  of  the  face  was  that  of  one  quietly  sleeping — the  eyes 
were  closed,  the  pupils  neither  contracted  nor  dilated.   Rigidity  was  present  in 
its  usual  degree  for  the  time  of  observation — ^well-marked  as  it  always  is  in  the 
masseter  muscles  by  which  the  jaws  were  firmly  closed,  and  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  limbs  which  were  lying  parallel  with  the  tnmk.    The  feet  were 
not  incurvated.:  the  fingers  as  in  other  dead  bodies  were  half  flexed  inwards, 
and  the  nails  were  blue.    There  was  no  evidence  of  tetanic,  still  less  of  opistho- 
tonic  stiflhess  or  rigidity  of  the  body.   In  short,  this  body  was  externally  pre- 
cisely like  a  thousand  other  bodies  ('ausserlich  genau  wie  tauaend  andre 
Leichen ')  which  had  .come  before  him ;  and  any  physician  not  informed  of  the 
mode  of  death,  would  have  had  no  suspicion  whatever  of  death  hy  strychnia 
from  the  external  appearances.     (See  report  of  this  remarkable  case  revised 
by  Casper  within  a  few  hours  of  his  own  death,  in  Horn*s  *•  Y ierteljalirasdirifi 
fUr  gerichtliche  Medicin,^  Juli  1864,  p.  7«)   A  man  who  clears  awaj  an  error 
in  medical  jurisprudence,  does  as  much  service  to  science  as  he  who  disoorers 
a  new  truth. 

Among  the  internal  appearances  which  have  been  met  with  in  different  cases^ 
is  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  as  also  of  the  u^^epet 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  congestion  of  the  lungs.     The  heart  is  con- 
tracted and  empty ;  but  its  right  cavities  in  some  instances  have  been  distended 
with  liquid  blood.   The  blood  has  been  found  black  and  liquid  throughout  the 
body.   The  mucous  membrane  of  the^stomach  has  occasionally  presented  aligfal 
patches  of  ecchymosed  congestion,  probably  depending  on  extraneous  causes; 
such  as  the  process  of  digestion,  the  presence  of  food  or  alcoholic  liquids 
In  most  instances  the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  quite  healthy, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  poison  either  to  inflame  or  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane.    Of  the  appearances  observed  in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  there 
none  which  can  be  considered  strictly  characteristic.   Congestion  of  the 
branes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is  probably  the  most  common.     In  a 
case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Startin,  a  man  who  had  taken  strychnia  medka- 
naUy,  died  in  less  than  three  hours  from  a  dose  jof  a  grain  and  a  half.   Onin^pec-  ; 
tion,  there  were  extensive  patches  of  extravasated  blood  beneath  the  arachnoid  ] 
membrane  of  the  lower  half  of  the  spinal  cord.     (^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette*  : 
March  21, 1857,  p.  297.)   With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs«  dieir 
condition  as  to  fulness  or  emptiness  must  defend  rather  on  the  mode  of  <fyingi 
than  on  the  actual  cause  producing  death. 

The  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin,  who  had  the  largest  medioo-legal  pmctioft 
in  Germany,  states  that  out  of  nearly  1,200  medico-legal  inspections  made  hf 
him  up  to  December  10, 1863,  no  case  of  death  from  strychnia  had  come  beffsv  ! 
him.    At  that  date  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  of  a  man,  w)i»  ; 
had  destroyed  himself  with  strychnia,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  fixing  xkm 
special  appearances  produced  by  this  poison,  and  of  isolating  them  firom 
casual  conditions  of  the  dead  body  which  have  been  wrongly  described  as 
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ncteristic  of  the  effects  of  stijchnia.  On  December  10, 1863,  a  healthy  man, 
cL  30,  swallowed,  at  5  o^clock  p.h.,  from  five  to  six  grains  of  strychnia.  For 
about  an  hour,  he  lay  in  his  room  quietly.  At  this  time  spasms  conmienced, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  reach  a  vrindow  he  fell  and  lost  all  power  of  moving  his 
legs.  He  was  not  seen  for  another  hour,  when  he  was  found  on  the  floor,  asking 
for  water.  In  attempting  to  raise  himself,  he  was  seized  with  tetanic  convulsions 
afiecting  the  whole  of  his  muscles :  he  had  three  of  these  fits  in  a  severe  form, 
and  died  in  the  last  at  8.15  p.m.  During  the  spasms,  as  well  as  in  the  intervals, 
there  was  complete  consciousness. 

The  external  appearances  in  this  case  have  been  already  described  (p.  406). 
The  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  blood :  which  throughout 
the  body  was  generally  fluid  as  in  death  from  asphyxia — ^it  was  of  a  light  red- 
dish colour,  as  in  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  or  prussic  acid.   The  brain  and 
i^inal  marrow  were  healthy.     The  muscles  of  the  throat  and  gullet  were  of  a 
dark  violet  colour,  unlike  the  other  muscles  of  the  body.     The  lungs  were 
natnral — not  congested.     The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  collapsed  and 
empty,  and  the  left  cavities  contained  but  little  blood.     The  large  vessels  were 
also  nearly  empty.    The  spleen  was  congested.    The  stomach  was  half  full  of 
a  mass  of  partly  digested  food :  the  mucous  membrane  was  pale,  firm,  and 
softened,  and  when  minutely  examined  by  a  lens,  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
natnraL  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  in  the 
aune  healthy  state.   The  kidneys  were  healthy  and  not  congested.   The  spinal 
marrow  was  especially  examined  throughout  its  whole  extept,  as  well  as  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.     It  was  cut  into  in  various  directions :  and  in  no 
part  did  it  present  any  appearance  deviating  from  the  healthy  condition.     So 
far  as  appearances  went,  diere  was  no  visible  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  an 
adult,  healthy  man,  dying  in  less  than  four  hours  from  a  large  dose  of  this  power- 
ful poison,  and  obviously  from  its  inunediate  eflects.   In  this  respect,  strychnia 
rcsemblea  other  alkaloidal  poisons  (Hom*s  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,*  juli  1864, 
p.  28.) 

Casper  considers  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  gullet, 
u  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  only  deviation  from  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances which  be  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  cases  of  violent  death. 
If  he  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  condition  of  the  body  in  death  from 
strychnia,  he  had  had,  during  a  long  and  active  life,  unsurpassed  opportunities 
cf  observing  the  appearances  in  all  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  He  was  thus 
in  a  better  condition  than  others  to  fix  upon  any  that  were  really  character- 
istic of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Although  the  examination  of  a  dead  body  is 
thus  proved  to  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  question  of  death  from  strychnia, 
still  a  medical  jurist  has  in  the  symptoms,  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  pro- 
gress, suflicient  data  for  a  safe  opinion. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  medicinal  dose  of  strychnia  for  an 
adult  ranges  from  1-dOth  to  l-12th  of  a  grain.  The  1-1 6th  of  a  grain  is  an 
average  dose.  This  quantity  has  operated  as  a  poison  on  a  child.  It  caused 
the  death  of  a  child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  in  four  hours.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Danvin,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  killed  a  child,  aet.  7^, 
in  half  an  hour.  ('  Annales  d'Hygi^ne,'  1861, 1, 133.)  In  two  cases  of  adults, 
in  each  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  grain  had  been  taken  by  mistake,  the  patients 
recovered  only  under  early  treatment.  ('  Lancet,'  July  26, 1856,  pp.  107, 117.) 
The  smallest  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Warner.  Half  a 
grain  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia  here  destroyed  life.  ('  On  Poisoning  by 
Strychnia,'  pp.  138,  139.)  So  powerful  are  the  eflects  of  this  drug  in  certain 
cases,  that  ordinary  medicinal  doses  can  scarcely  be  borne.  A  gentleman  took 
l-20ch  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in  six  doses  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days.   Severe  fits  of  tetanus  occurred,  although  half  a  grain  had  not  been  taken 
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altogether.  It  is  probable  in  sudi  cases  that  eliminadoa  is  eitiier  aireflfeed  or 
imperfectly  performed.  In  May  1859,  Dr.  Tweedie  informed  me  of  a  case  in 
winch  he  had  prescribed  for  a  gentleman,  pills^  each  containing  l-15th  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia.  He  took  altogether  five  of  them,  or  ^rd  of  a  grain,  at  proper 
intervals.  The  patient  was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  tetanic  conYulaons, 
continuing  for  some  time.  There  was  also  opisthotonos  of  a  severe  kind.  He 
only  slowly  recovered.  A  fatal  dose  of  strychnia  for  an  adult  may  be  aaagned 
at  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

As  in  other  cases  of  poisoning,  many  recoveries  have  taken  place,  even  after 
large  doses  of  strychnia  have  been  taken.  There  are  at  least  three  instances 
on  record  ill  which  persons  have  recovered  after  taking  one  grain.  A  esse  of 
recovery  from  two  to  three  grains  is  reported  in  the '  Lancet '  for  186 1, 2, 169.) 
In  the  same  journal  for  1863,  1,  54,  Dr.  Angell  describes  a  case  in  whidi  a 
girl  recovered  in  six  or  seven  hours  from  a  dose  of  four  grcuns  of  strydmia. 
When  first  seen,  she  was  sensible,  and  while  talking  was  suddenly  seized  with 
the  usual  tetanic  symptoms — opisthotonos,  concave  contraction  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  the  muscles  rigid,  the  eyes  natural,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  con- 
siderably increased,  the  respiration  difiicult,  and  great  fear  of  death.  She  had 
only  three  paroxysms,  and  to  this  probably  her  recovery  was  due,  as  her  system 
was  not  exhausted  by  severe  and  frequent  convulsive  attacks.  There  is  one 
instance  reported  in  which  a  person  is  said  to  have  recovered  from  a  dose  of 
seven  grains  of  strychnia  (*  Med.  Graz.*  vol.  41,  p.  305).  In  referencse  to  this 
alleged  recovery  from  large  doses,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  strychnia 
was  not  mixed  with  som^  other  substance,  whereby  its  poisonous  properties 
were  weakened.  Instances  of  recovery  from  doses  of  above  one  or  two  grains 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

With  respect  to  nttx  vomica,  three  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  have  de- 
stroyed life.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  the  powder  was  in  a  case  reported  by 
Hoffinann,  and  quoted  by  Chri^tison  (p.  901),  also  by  Trail  ('  Outlines,*  p.  137  )• 
Thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  given  in  two  doses  of  fifteen  grains  eadi,  proved 
fatal.  The  poison  was  given  by  mistake  for  bark  to  a  patient  labouring  imder 
quartan  fever.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  one  full-sized  seed, 
and  to  only  one-third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in  two  doses.  The  dose  of  nux 
vomica  required  to  destroy  life  became  of  some  importance  in  Meg.  v.  TFrea 
(Winchester  Spring  Assizes,  1851).  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  administer  this  poison  in  milk ;  the  quantity  separated  from  the  milk  amoimted 
to  forty-seven  grains,  which  was  above  a  &tal  dose.  The  intense  bitterness  whidi 
the  nux  vomica  gave  to  the  milk  led  to  detection,  and  this  would,  in  general, 
be  a  bar  to  the  criminal  administration  of  this  poison,  except  in  the  fonn  o£ 
extract  in  pills. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — In  &,tal  cases  death  generally  tak^  plaoe 
within  two  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  strychnia.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Warner 
the  symptoms  commenced  in  five  minutes,  and  he  was  dead  in  twenty  miniitei» 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  J,  jP.  Cooh^  the  symptoms  did  not  commenee 
until  fifty-five  minutes  after  the  poison  was  taken,  but  the  case  temunated 
&tally  in  twenty  minutes  after  their  commencement.  In  1870  two  deaths  ai« 
reported  to  have  occurred  at  Ypres  in  Belgium,  in  which  strychnia  proved  more 
rapidly  fatal  than  in  the  cases  of  Warner  and  Cook.  M,  Merghelynk  took  in  pilk 
seven  grains  and  a  half  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  qoiniae. 
Violent  convulsions  came  on,  and  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  wife, 
not  suspecting  anything  wrong,  took  a  similar  dose  and  died  in  ten  mimUes.  A 
pill  containing  a  grain  and  a  half  was  given  to  a  dog,  which  died  under  tba 
usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  The  supposed  hydrcx^orate  ol 
quinine  was  then  examined,  and  it  was  found  to  be  largely  mixed  with  strych* 
nia.   The  case  of  Madame  Merghelynk  is,  with  one  exception,  the  most  rsfvl 
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on  record.  Dr.  J.  Gray  refers  to  a  case  which  proved  &tal  in  five  minutes. 
('Strtchnia/  1872,  p.  55.)  One  of  the  longest  cases  for  duration  was  com- 
municated to  me  bj  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  deceased,  an  adult,  died  in  six  hovrs 
from  a  dose  of  three  grains  of  strychnia.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,*  Oct  1857, 
p.  4^3.)  In  poisoning  by  nax  vomica,  death  usually  occurs  within  two  hours ; 
but  Sir  R.  Christison  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  died  in.  fifteen  minutes 
after  taking  a  dose  (op.  cit.  p.  898.)  This  is  probably  the  shortest  period 
known.  There  are  several  instances  of  recovery  on  record,  even  after  large 
doses.  Mr.  Iliff  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  female  recovered  after  taking 
two  drachma  of  nux  vomica.     ('Lancet,'  Dec.  15,  1849.) 

Vermin  and  Insect  Killers, — ^Although  it  is  difficult  to  procure  strychnia  at 
a  druggist's  shop,  it  is  extensively  sold  to  the  public  by  grocers,  oilmen,  and 
others,  under  the  name  of  Vermin  Killers,  in  threepenny  and  sixpenny  packets. 
BuUer^s  Vermin  Killer  consists  of  a  mixture  of  flour,  soot,  and  strychnia.     I 
have  found  the  axpenny  packet  to  weigh  about,  a  drachm,  and  to  cont|iin  from 
two  to  three  grains  of  strychnia.     As  the  poison  is  mechanically  mixed  with 
tbe  other  ingredients,  and  is  probably  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the  pro- 
portion of  strychnia  is  liable  to  variation.   By  the  aid  of  a  lens,  the  poison  may 
be  sometimes  seen  scattered  in  white  particles  through  the  coloured  powder. 
The  threepenny  packet  contains  aboiit  half  the  quantity  of  strychnia,  but,  as  it 
vili  be  seen,  quite  sufficient  to  destiny  the  life  of  an  adult.     In  place  of  soot, 
Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  used  as  a  colouring  substance.    Battle's  Vermin 
KiUer  is  a  powder  similar  to  that  ot  Butler,  containing  a  fatal  proportion  of 
atijchni^  as  it  is  sold  in  packets.    These  powders  are  a  fertile  source  of  poi- 
soning either  through  accident  or  design :  they  are  openly  sold  by  ignorant  people 
to  others  still  more  ignorant.    In  i?^^.  v.  Vamplew  (Lincoln  Autumn  Assizes, 
1862),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisotier,  a  girl  imder  13  years  ol  age  (!),  had 
porchased  one  of  these  powders  at  a  village  ^op  and  had  destroyed  her  master's 
infant  with  it.     There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  this  girl  had  destroyed 
two  infants  by  similar  poisons  in  tvp^  other  families  where  she  had  acted  as 
nnrse.    lliey  had  all  died  suddenly  in  fits !    In  the  above  case,  I  examined  a 
Bmikr  powder  purchased  for  threepence  at  the  same  shop,  and  found  it  to  con- 
B8t  of  about  thirteen  grains  of  flour,  coloured  with  Prussian  blue  and  mixed 
with  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  Another  Battle's  powder,  purchased 
m  London  for  threepence,  weighed  like  this  about  thirteen  grains,  and  a  six- 
penny packet  weighed  twenty-three  grains.   The  poison  is  therefore  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  than  in  Butler's  powder.   A  case  in  which  a  young  woman 
was  killed  in  two  hours  by  a  threepeimy  packet  of  this  powder  was  commu- 
nicated to  me  in  July  1864  :  and  another  in  which  a  drachm-packet  of  Butler's 
killer  destroyed  a  girl,  at.  17,  in  one  hour,  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Saville 
CMed.  Times  and  Graz.'  Nov.  1857).     It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  many 
other  fatal  cases  which  have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge ;  but  they  pre- 
lent  nothing  out  of  the  usual  course.     The  persons  have  all  died  under  the 
OTdinary  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  in  a  well-marked  form.     The 
Appearances  in  the  body  were  similar  to  those  seen  in  death  from  strychnia  : 
but  there  is  one  caution  to  be  given  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  the 
>tomach.  As  death  is  commonly  rapid  and  there  is  no  vomiting,  the  colotu*ing 
matter,  either  soot  or  Prussian  blue,  should  always  be  sought  for  in  the  stomach. 
Strychnia  may  or  may  not  be  foimd,  according  to  the  amoimt  swallowed  and 
the  d^ee  to  which  absorption  has  gone  on  during  life.     Some  cases  of  reco- 
veiy  are  reported.  In  1859  a  man  recovered  after  taking  a  whole  packet  con- 
taining nearly  three  grains  of  strychnia  Q  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  1859,  vol.  2, 
p.  507) ;  and  in  1860  Dr.  Part  met  with  an  instance  of  recovery  in  which  a 
giri  took  half  a  packet.     In  these  cases  the  favourable  results  were  probably 
due  to  vomiting  excited  by  emetics.    In  1868-7,  over  a  period  of  four  years, 
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the  dealbs  from  stiTchiua  in  England  «ad  W»1m  were  forly-ono,  and  from 
Termm-kiUers  twenty. 

Chemical  Anatytu. — Nvxvomicaia  well  knownaaailat  ronnd  kernel, about 

ng.  Dr.  vw-  M.  thB  Bixe  of  a  shilling,  with  rsdiM- 

ing  silken  fibres,  slightly  miaed  ia 

the  centre  (figs.  57  and  56).  It  ii 

I  of  a  light    brown   coloor,  and 

I  coTered  with  a  fine  silky  down. 

It  is  very  hard,  brittle,  toii^  and 

difficult  to  pulverize.  Thepowdtr 

ia  of  a  grey  brown  coloor,  like  tbat 

o  of  liquorice :  it  is  aomOiBHs  met 

with  in  a  coarsely  rasped  sDUe; 

it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taate.  b 

yields  to  water  and  alcohol,  strychnia,  bmcia,  igaauric  or  st^chnic  acid,  and 

some  common  y^etable  principles.     Heated  on  platinum- foil,  it  bunuvitlia 

yellow  smoky  flame.     Nitric  acid  turns  it  of  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  wliidi 


is  deetroyed  by  chloride  of  tin.  These  properties  are  sufficient  to  distingoui 
it  from  various  medicinal  powders  which  it  resembles.  Jn  one  case  of  poisoring 
by  this  substance  {Reg.  v.  Wrm)  I  found  a  quantity  of  guaiacum  powder  miied 
with  the  nux  vomica.  This  so  completely  chan^d  the  action  of  nitric  ad^ 
as  in  the  first  instance  to  create  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  substance. 
The  analyst  must  be  prepared  for  these  admixtures  or  adulterations. 

The  aqueous  infuBwn  or  defioction  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  fredy 
precipitated  'bj  tincture  of  galls.  Persulphate  of  iron  gives  with  it  an  oKre- 
green  tint.  The  fine  allky  fibres  of  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  wed 
may  be  obtained  by  waahmg  the  residue  of  the  powder  in  the  stomach,  ortb* 
sedunent  of  any  liquid  with  which  the  nux  vomica  may  have  been  wsxA. 
They  present  a  characteristic  appearance  under  the  microscope  (fig.  60).  i* 
in  other  poisonous  seeds  or  roots,  the  strychnia  is  slowly  removed  front  the 
powder  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  carried  into  the  bk»d, 
until»that  liquid  is  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  poison  to  produce  symp- 
toms. The  powder  itself  remains,  as  it  is  unalteisble  by  the  fluids  of  tha 
stomach.  Strychnia  may  be  extracted  from  nux  vomica  by  a  simple  pnicet^ 
which  is  described  at  p.  413. 

Strychnia. — This  alkaloid  may  be  readily  obtained  crystallized  from  it 
alcoholic  solution.  The  crystal  is  very  small,  and  its  form  is  subject  10  giM* 
variation,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  rapidity  or  slownea  d 
evaporation,  the  presence  of  foreign  matters,  &c.  It  ia  commonly  sem  ■■ 
octahedra,  sometimes  lengthened  into  prians  of  a  peculiar  tiiape,  bevelled  it 
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the  cods,  and  croanng  each  other  at  angles  of  60°.  (See  fig.  61.)  Thereareai 

ataj  as  six  or  eight  varieties  of  crystals,  bo  that  too  much  importance  muai 

Pig.  «i.  ng. «. 


lulptute,  miicnt- 


not  be  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  analysis.  As  etrychnia  is  procured  from 
the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  it  is  usually  deported  in 
long  slender  prisms.     (Fig.  62.) 

I.  S^clmia  is  white,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  even  when  it  forma  only 
l-30,00dth  put  of  a  volution.  2.  When  strongly  heated  on  platinum,  it  melts 
tnd  bmns  like  a  reain,  with  a  black  smoky  flame ;  in  a  close  tube  it  yields 
uuDHnua.  3.  It  is  not  perceptibly  dissolved  by  cold  water :  it  requires  7,000 
puU  for  its  solution,  i.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  is  precipitated 
&om  the  concentrated  Bolutionsby  potash  or  ammonia,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
b.  Strong  nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  pale  reddish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  bmcia.  6.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no  apparent  change  in  it :  but  when  to 
the  mixture  a  amall  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  f enicyanide  of  potas- 
aiom,  or  a  small  quantity  of  black  oside  of  manganese  or  of  peroxide  of  lead 
it  added,  a  series  of  beautiful  blue,  violet,  and  purple  colours  appear,  which 
fue  lapidly  to  a  light  red  tint.  Among  these  substances  Mack  oxide  of  msn- 
gui«6e  will  be  found  preferable.  By  reason  of  its  insolubility,  it  imparts  no 
oiloiir  to  the  liquid  if  strychnia  is  absent ;  and  if  the  alkaloid  is  present  it 
■Wly  brings  out  the  colours,  so  that  there  is  time  to  make  full  observation. 
The  hydrated  or  precipitated  oxide  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  anhydrous 
compound.  Permanganate  of  potash  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute 
Cor  the  oxide,  but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  ita  solubility,  and  of  its 
being  already  coloured.  Dr.  Letheby  has  suggested  the  use  of  a  small  gsl- 
nnic  battery  for  the  production  of  Uie  colour^  reaction.  In  this  case  sul- 
J^oric  acid  only  is  required.  It  presents  no  practical  advantage  over  the  uae 
of  oxideof  manganese.  7.  Sulphomolybdic  and  iodic  acids  produce  no  chaise 
of  coloor  in  strychnia,  and  thus  distinguish  it  from  morphia. 

The  salts  of  strychnia  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  these  solutions  give 
ctystalline  precipitates,  with  a  laige  number  of  substances.  The  alkalies  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  if  dilated,  precipitate  the  alkrUoid  in  slender  prisms  (see 
fig.  62).  The  Bulphocyanide  of  potassium,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  nitro- 
proBside  of  sodium,  and  chromate  of  potash  furnish  with  it  well-defined  prls- 
loatic  crystallizations.  In  the  latter  case  the  crystals  are  stellated  and  of  a 
jreilow  colour.  Two  of  these  groups  will  be  found  delineated  in  the  annexed 
lUmtretions.  (Figs,  68  and  64).  The  chromate  of  strychnia  may  bo  also  pro- 
duced by  adding  acid  chromate  of  potash  to  a  dialysed  liquid  containing 
stiychnia.  On  draining  the  crystals,  drying  them,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
Ihecolourreactions  are  at  once  brought  out.    This  process  haa  been  suggested 
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by  Mr.  Horaley  o£  Cheltenham.  Picric  or  carbazotic  acid,  recommended  hj  Dr. 
Guy,  is  even  a  more  delicate  precipitant  of  s  tolntion  of  atrychnuv.  It  gSvei 
amAll  tufts  or  groups  of  stellated  ciystals.  According  te  Dr.  James  Gray  the  aol- 
p)v>cyEitiate  of  strydmia  in  crystab  may  be  produced  in  aolutionB  containing  not 
lesa  than  I-7000tli  part  of  strychnia.  Dr.  Filhol  recommends  aa  driicatepre- 
cipitants  of  solutions  of  strychnia,  chlorine  scd  chloride  of  gold,  taking  an 
that  there  is  no  alcohol  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Chloride  of  gold  thus  skiwly 
precipitates  in  a  crystalline  form  even  the  l-650th  partof  a  gnunof  atryduua. 
When  these  precipitates,  drained  of  water,  ^re  treated  with  concentTBUd  nd- 
pburie  acid,  they  are  dissolved,  and  to  this  thixture  a  ciyst&I  of  acid  chromats 
of  pot&eh  may  be  added  to  bring  out  the  blub  colouration  pecubar  to  Btrychnia. 


Strychnia  has  been  fatally  mistaken  for  santonineC  Lancet,'  1870,1,598), 
aalicine,  and  jalapine,  and  naa  caused  death  on  several  occaaons.  Jakpine 
does  not  crystallize,  and  the  crystalline  forms  of  aantonine  and  salicineait, 
as  shown  by  the  aonezed  fllustrations  (figs.  65  and  66),  very  different  &om 
those  of  st^chnia. 

These  two  v^etable  principles  differ  from  stiychnia  in  their  propertio. 
When  heated  in  close  tubes,  they  give  oS  aeid  Tapoura.     Salicineissolnbkin 


water.  Santonine  is  not  soluble  in  water,  bat  is  dissolved  by  alcohol.  Tannic 
acid  and  the  cbloriodide  of  potassium  and  mereury  do  not  precipitate  the  s(Jb- 
tiona,  while  they  readily  precipitate  those  of  strychnia.  Nitric  acid  has  bo 
effect  upon  either,  while  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not  change  santonine,  gint 
a  pink  red  colour  to  e^cine. '   The  crystals  of  santonine  closely  raamble  (>■ 
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uicroKopical  appearance)  those  of  saUcine,  but  they  are  distmgnished  from 
nlicine  and  other  alkaloidjs  and  principles  by  acquiring  a  brilliant  yellow  colour 
on  expoflore  to  sunlight,  without  undergoing  any  change  of  form. 

In  Organic  mixtures,  a  process  based  on  that  originally  suggested  by  Stas 
is  generally  preferred  for  the  separation  of  this  poison.     The  principle  of  its 
operation  consiste  in  dissolving  the  strychnia  by  a  gentle  heat  out  of  the  tissue 
or  oigan  previously  pulped  or  finely  cut  up,  by  means  of  rectified  spirit  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  is  strained,  and  the  residue  well 
pressed  and  washed  with  alcohol :  the  acid  solution  of  strychnia  thus  obtained  is 
concentrated  in  a  water-bath  at  a  low  temperature.     The  concentrated  liquid  is 
nentralized  by  an  alkali,  potash  or  ammonia,  the  latter  being  in  some  respects 
preferable,  and  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  is  added.     The  alkalized  liquid  is  then 
shaken  in  a  long  stoppered  tube,  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether  or  chloroform,  or 
amixtiure  consisting  of  two  parts  of  ether  and  one  of  chlorofonn.  These  liquids, 
dissolve  the  strychnia  set  free  by  the  alkali.  The  ethereal  solution  is  separated 
from  the  watery  liquid  by  a  pipette  or  by  a  stoppered  tube,  and  submitted  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  when,  if  strychnia  is  present,  the  alkaloid  will  be  ob« 
tained,  but  generally  associated  with  oily  and  other  organic  matters,  which  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  crystals.  The  impure  residue  left  by  the  ether  is 
heated  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid :  this  destroys 
the  organic  matter  without  materially  affecting  the  strychnia.    Water  is  added, 
and  the  acid  liquid  is  filtered  through  paper,  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  again 
treated  with  ether,  when  strychnia  will  be  obtained  in  small  and  slender  prisms. 
The  crystals,  after  an  examination  by  the  microscope  (see  fig.  62,  p.  411),  are 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  colour  reactions 
of  strychnia,  if  the  alkaloid  is  present,  will  then  appear.     By  this  method  I 
hare  detected  strychnia  in  the  liver  of  a  person  who  died  from  this  poison, 
although  the  organ  was  in  a  highly  putrescent  state.     The  process  of  dialysis 
(p.  215)  will  allow  of  the  separation  of  strychnia  when  combined  with  acids 
ind  in  a  state  of  solution,  from  blood,  mucus,  and  other  viscid  organic  matters 
hand  in  the  stomach.  The  liquid  containing  the  salt  of  strychnia  may  be  tested 
hf  evaporating  a  few  drops  and  applying  the  colour  test.     If  thus  found  to  be 
present,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  ammonia  or  potash  and  shaken  with  ether  or 
ehloroform  in  order  to  obtain  the  strychnia  pure.     The  dialytic  process  of 
Beparation  has  been  most  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Gray  of  Glasgow. 
The  reader  will  find  in  his  essay  on  strychnia  a  full  accoimt  of  the  method  of 
employing  this  process  for  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  organic  liquids  and 
the  b^  modes  of  applying  the  tests.    (^  Strtchnia,'  by  Dr.  James  St.  Clair 
Gray,  Glasgow,  1872,  p.  75.) 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  processes  for  strychnia  in  organic 
solids  and  liquids  in  some  valuable  papers  published  by  Dr.  Wormley  in  the 
*Ohio  Medical  Journal,*  January  1864,  p.  19,  and  March  1864,  p.  119,  since 
republished  in  his  *  Micro-Chemistiy  of  Poisons,'  New  York,  1867,  p.  534. 
This  gentleman  describes  a  case  in  which,  from  a  misapplication  of  the  process, 
itrychnia  was  sworn  to  be  present,  when,  from  the  chemical  method  pursued, 
the  alkaloid  could  not  possibly  have  been  separated ;  and  two  instances  have 
fallen  within  my  own  knowledge  recently,  where  the  colours  produced  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  on  the  concentrated  and  dry  organic 
contents  of  the  stomach,  were  referred  to  strychnia,  when  they  were  really  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  employed  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  The 
detection  of  this  poison  in  the  stomach  or  the  tissues,  will  depend  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  observed  in  other  cases  of  poisoning.  If  a  person  takes  a 
large  dose  and  dies  quickly,  a  residuary  portion  may  be  readily  foimd.  In 
Beg.  V.  Burke  (Clonmel  Summer  Assizes,  1862),  the  prisoner  administered 
5tiychnia  to  his  wife  in  Epsom  salts.'    She  died  in  alout  half  an  hour  under 
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the  usual  s3nnptomB.  Dr.  Blyth  extracted  more  than  three  graina  a£  thepcnnn' 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  a  small  dose  has  been  taken,  and  tlie 
person  has  suryived  some  hoiirs,  it  is  probable  that  none  will  remun  in  tlie 
stomach.  A  decomposed  state  of  the  viscera  and  their  contents  does  not  appev 
to  interfere  with  the  detection  of  this  poison.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe 
presence  of  morphia  counteracts  the  colour  tests :  but  unless  in  admixture  with 
the  strychnia  in  large  proportion,  this  is  not  probable.  Besides,  in  Stasis  pro- 
cess, the  morphia  is  not  dissolved  by  the  ether. 

Persons  may  die  from  strychnia,  and  no  trace  of  the  poison  be  found  in  the 
body.     In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial 
for  murder  at  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  April  term  of  1861,  Dr.  Reese,  of  I^ilsr 
delphia,  made  separate  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  stomadi  and  the  ccatentB 
of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  of  the  tissues,  and  each  one  of  these  was  repeated 
to  avoid  all  possible  error.     Yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presenee  of 
stiychnia  by  the  bitter  taste  of  the  final  extract,  or  by  the  colour  tests.    The 
witness,  by  a  comparative  experiment,  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  detect 
the  half-naillionth  of  a  grain  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sd.'  Oct.  1861),  but  in  this 
power  of  detecting  so  small  a  quantity  of  strychnia  in  a  pure  state  he  had 
already  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  W.  Copney  (*  Pharm.  Joum.*  July  1856,  p. 
24.)     In  Dr.  Reese^s  case,  the  quantity  taken  was  unknown,  the  woman  lim 
$ve  or  six  hours,  and  the  body  was  not  examined  until  six  weeks  after  deatL 
A  small  but  &,tal  dose,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  will  sufiUdently  aooonnt 
for  the  negative  results  without  resorting  to  any  other  hypothesis.  In  the  case 
of  Mn,  Salter,  who  died  from  a  dose  of  strychnia  in  September  186^,  death 
probably  took  place  within  two  or  three  hours,  but  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion made  of  the  stomach  and  liver  by  Mr.  Horsley  of  Cheltenham,  led  to  a 
negative  result.     Strychnia,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  witnesses,  was 
the  cause  of  death,  but  no  trace  of  strychnia  could  be  detected  in  the  bodj  bj 
one  well  qualified  to  detect  it.  There  was  some  reason  to  think  that  the  poiaaB 
had  been  taken  in  solution,  but  even  under  these  circumstances  it  must  have 
been  rapidly  absorbed,  diffused,  and  eliminated. 

When  death  has  been  caused  by  small  doses  applied  imder  the  skin,  it  if 
not  likely  that  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  tissues.  The  foUowing  experi- 
ment was  performed  in  May  1864.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  of  acetate  at 
strychnia  in  coarse  powder  was  placed  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck 
of  a  rabbit.  In  nine  minutes  the  animal  was  seized  with  a  sudden  oonTulscn 
and  fell  on  its  side :  its  fore  and  hind  l^s  were  rigidly  stretched  out,  and  iti 
body  passed  into  a  state  of  opisthotonos.  It  had  a  succession  of  fits,  and  died 
in  one  of  them  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  symptomk 
One-half  of  the  powdered  acetate  was  still  found  in  the  wound,  showing  thatj 
the  rabbit  had  been  killed  by  the  l-6th  of  a  grain.  Of  course  the 
strychnia  was  easily  detected  in  the  wound  :  it  was  plainly  visible  to  the  ejt>\ 
On  applying  Stas'sprocess  to  the  heart,  as  well  asthe  blood  and  the  liver,  the  tertil 
failed  to  indicate  the  slightest  trace  of  the  alkaloid.  The  ethereal  liquid  leftj 
no  crystalline  residue  of  any  kind.  This  result  does  not  show  that  stzy<' 
is  not  absorbed,  but  it  proves  that  under  certain  conditions  it  cannot  be  ~ 
in  the  organs  of  the  body,  in  cases  in  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  has  destzoj 
life.  In  instances  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  nux  vomica,  which 
tains  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  poisonous  alkaloid,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  found  deposited  in  the  tissues. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  April  1864,  of 
the  particulars  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards,  shows 
rapidity  with  which  the  poison  may  be  difiused  and  deposited  in  the  tiasi 
when  a  large  dose  has  been  taken.  A  strong  healthy  man,  set.  43,  placed  uj 
his  diy  tongue,  at  10  p.m.,  a  powder  which  contained  six  grains  of 
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powder  and /re  grains  of  strychnia  (dispensed  bj  mistake  for  five  grains  of 
James's  powder.;  He  complained  of  a  bitter  taste,  asked  for  an  orange,  and 
be  found,  on  sacking  this,  that  it  increased  the  bitterness — the  acid  juices  of 
the  orange  instantly  dissolved  the  strychnia,  and  thus  favoured  its  early* 
absorption.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  went  to  bed — twitchings  of  the  muscles 
then  came  on,  and  the  patient,  from  previous  experience  in  taking  strychnia 
as  a  medicine,  was  fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  He  complained 
of  his  bowels  being  drawn  up ;  he  drew  his  knees  up  as  if  to  his  mouth,  gavei 
a  jell,  seized  a  friend  who  was  standing  by,  and  became  apparently  uncon  - 
BcioQs  (exhausted)  for  about  five  minutes.  He  then  revived,  but  in  a  few 
ninntes  was  again  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion  of  a  tetanic  character,  and  he 
died  in  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  a  little  over  half  an  hour  after  taking 
the  powder.  Owing  to  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws,  he  was  able  to  speak 
on] J  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  he  was  rational,  but  seemed  to  be  in  great 
terror.  An  inspection  was  made  thirty- six  hours  after  death,  when  the  body 
was  found  to  be  unusually  warm.  The  back  and  lower  parts  were  much  dis-- 
coloured,  but  the  discolouration  was  easily  removed  by  pressure,  indicating  a 
fluid  state  of  the  blood.  The  lower  jaw  was  slightly  drawn  up,  the  body 
straight,  not  arched ;  the  fingers  slightly  fiexed,  not  clenched ;  the  thumbs' 
were  fixed,  but  not  bent  into  the  palms  of  the  hands.  On  opening  the  head, 
the  scalp  waa  found  very  much  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  also  much  congested,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
generally.  There  was  no  clot  or  coagulum,  but  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid 
eecsped  from  the  sur&ce.  There  was  no  softening  of  the  substance  of  the 
Iwain  or  spinal  cord.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  but  dark-coloured  from  engorge- 
ment with  blood ;  the  heart  was  empty,  its  structure  was  soft ;  the  liver  was 
healthy,  the  spleen  was  gorged  with  fluid  blood ;  the  kidneys  were  congested. 
The  other  organs  presented  no  appearance  calling  for  notice.  By  chemical- 
ttalyas,  Dr.  Edwards  found  strychnia  in  the  stomach,  the  quantity  being 
estiinated  at  about  one  grain.  He  also  foimd  the  poison  in  the  tongue  and 
the  liver.  He  sent  to  me  a  portion  of  the  liver,  one  kidney,  and  six  ounces 
of  blood.  They  were  in  a  putrescent  state,  and,  when  examined  about  three 
nonths  after  death,  eight  oimces  of  the  liver  yielded,  by  the  process  above 
jeecribed,  prismatic  crystals  of  strychnia,  producing  the  usual  colour-reactions 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  as  well  as  with  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  quantity  of  strychnia  thus  obtained  was  small.  The  kidney 
ttd  the  blood  did  not  give  results  on  which  any  reliance  could  be  placed. 

This  case  shows  that  a  large  dose  of  strychnia  rendered  soluble  will  destroy 
Kfe  in  half  an  hour — ^that  within  this  short  time  four-fifths  may  be  removed 
from  the  stomach,  or  at  least  not  be  discoverable  there  by  careful  chemical  ana- 
Itbis  after  death — that  in  half  an  hour  the  poison  may  be  distributed  through 
ue  body  and  deposited  in  the  soft  organs,  although  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
its  presence  could  be  obtained  from  less  than  half  a  pound  of  animal  matter. 
The  strychnia  found  in  the  tongue  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  powder 
swallowed,  which  still  remained  there.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that, 
although  deceased  took  in  the  James's  powder  6-lOths  of  a  grain  of  opiiun,  no 
norphia  was  present  in  the  crystalline  residue  obtained  from  the  liver.  (For 
fimnerouB  additional  facts  and  cases  connected  with  this  question,  see  ^  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1856,  p.  326,  and  *0n  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  1859, 
pp.  70  and  788.) 

In  the  case  examined  by  Casper  (p.  406)  the  deceased  admitted  that  he  had 
teken  between  five  and  six  grains  of  strychnia.  He  lived  three  hours  and  a 
half,  and  on  analysis  Dr.  Sonnenschein  procured  from  the  stomach  three  grains 
nl  the  poison.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  extracting  any  firom  the  blood 
or  tiflsaes. 
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'  If  Btaryclmia  has  been  administered  in  pilU  and,  after  death,  the  stomaeh  has 
been  cut  open  and  the  contents  lost,  there  will  be  little  hope  of  disoovering  the 
poison,  although  in  Rtg.  y.  Palmer  (C.  C.  C,  May  1856)  some  experts  affirmed 
that  this  state  of  things  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the  chemical  pro- 
cess for  its  detection  !  The  diffusion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  tiirongh  the 
whole  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  and  their  feculent  fluids,  was  treated  as 
a  comparatively  unimportant  matter,  only  creating  some  delay  in  obtaining 
the  results  !  It  need  hardly  be  obseryed  that  these  are  speculative  opinions, 
and  that  the  experts  who  uttered  them  had  never  met  with  or  seen  a  case  by 
which  they  could  be  &.irly  tested.  In  those  inspections  in  which  there  has 
been  such  criminal  interference  or  culpable  neglect,  as  in  that  of  /.  P»  Cooky 
the  only  course  for  an  analyst  is  to  seek  for  the  poison  in  the  tissues.  This 
case,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  facts,  settled  nothing  in  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  strychnia  in  the  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  this  substance.  Except  die 
actual  destruction  of  the  stomach  itself,  everything  had  been  done  which  pos- 
sibly could  be  done  in  order  to  render  a  chemical  analysis  utterly  fruitless.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  precedent  in  any  sense  for  the  results  of  a 
proper  medico-l^al  research  in  poisoning  by  strychnia.  The  greatest  reproach' 
to  Dr.  Kees  and  myself  would  have  been  that  we  should  have  detected  strychnia 
imder  circumstances  in  which  any  honest  and  unprejudiced  analyst  would  have 
pronounced  its  detection  next  to  impossible.  It  is  satis&ctory  to  imd  that  a 
correct  view  of  this  remarkable  case,  and  its  true  bearings  on  science,  have 
been  shown  by  continental  jurists.  In  an  analysis  of  it,  by  the  late  ProfesBor 
Casper  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,*  Juli  1864,  p.  26),  not  only  are  the 
chemical  results  r^arded  as  negative,  by  reason  of  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  those  who  inspected  the  body,  but  the  post-mortem  appearances  theinselveB, 
for  a  similar  reason,  are  considered  as  throwing  no  light  upon  the  efiects  ol 
strychnia  on  the  body.  The  active  co-operation  of  a  professional  poisoner,  at 
the  examination  of  die  body  of  his  victim,  is  an  exceptional  drcumstanoe, 
even  for  the  liberal  customs  of  this  country  I  It  was  only  the  natural  oourse 
of  things  that  attempts  were  actually  made  to  defeat  a  chemical  analysis,  but 
when  such  attempts'  have  proved  successful,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  scientific 
witnesses  actively  struggling  for  the  honour  of  defending  a  criminal,  not 
because  the  deceased  did  not  die  from  poison,  but  because  it  was  not  chemi- 
cally detected  in  his  body.  The  failure  of  this  branch  of  evidence  fumidied 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing  a  variety  of  ingenious  speculatioiia 
on  the  cause  of  death.  One  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  Palmer  could  see  in  the 
whole  case  nothing  but  angina  pectoris,  another  only  epilepsy  with  *  tetanic 
complications,'  and  a  third  admitted  death  from  poison  but  not  firom  strychnia, 
apparently  in  order  to  accord  with  a  statement  made  by  the  prisoner  before 
execution.  These  conflicting  and  dissimilar  views  would  justify  the  pubHc  in 
placing  no  confidence  in  medical  opinions.  Assuming  that  there  had  not  been 
a  criminal  interference  with  the  dead  body  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  Palmer^ 
the  position  assumed — that  strychnia,  if  a  cause  of  death,  must  always,  and 
under  all  circimistances,  be  found  in  the  dead  body,  is  simply  untrue.  Its 
detection  in  the  body,  properly  verified,  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  taken ;  the 
symptoms  in  their  commencement,  progress,  and  termination  will  fumLdi  iire- 
fragable  proof  that  it  has  acted  as  a  poison ;  but  its  non-detection  does  noi 
prove  that  it  has  not  destroyed  life,  or,  in  the  words  of  Gasper,  '  Das  Nicht- 
auflinden  des  Giftes  alleih  kann,  aber  niemals  einen  Gegenbeweis  abgehen.' 

For  a  more  complete  history  of  the  medical  fisMSts  in  the  memorable  case  of 
Cook,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  on  *  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,'  *  Gny's 
Hospital  Reports,'  October  1866.  *  Pharm.  Journal,'  July  1856,  p.  6  (from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Jacob  Bell).     The  most  able  l^al  analysis  of  it  by  any 
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English  writer  which  I  have  seen,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens, 
in  his  *  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,*  1863,  p.  357.  Of 
the  foreign  reports,  one  by  M.  Tardieu,  in  the  *  Ann.  d'Hygi^ne'  for  1856,  2, 
371,  and  1857,  1,  132,  and  the  other  by  Professor  Casper  in  Horn's  *  Viertel- 
jahrsscbrift  filr  ger.  Medicin,'  (&c.,  1864,  2,  p.  1,  are  the  most  correct  in  their 
medical  and  medico-legal  details. 

Strychnia  in  Organic  Solids, — ^Prom  the  Vermin-killers  of  Butler  and  Battle, 
the  strychnia  may  generally  be  readily  separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  and 
procured  in  a  crystalline  form  for  the  application  of  tests.  If  the  vermin- 
killer  is  coloured  with  Prussian  blue  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  will 
remove  the  colour,  and  the  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  added.  The  colour  reac- 
tions are  then  as  well  marked  as  with  pure  strychnia. 

The  alkaloids  strychnia  and  brucia  may  be  detected  in  the  powder  of  nux 
Tomica  by  the  following  process : — Digest  Ae  powder  in  a  small  quantity  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  by  a  water-bath  heat.  The  substance  should  be  well 
stirred  with  the  dihited  acid,  which,  after  a  diort  time,  completely  carbonizes 
it  The  mass  is  heated  to  dryness,  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  filtered,  by  which  an  acid  liquid  of  a  pale  sherry  colour  is 
-obtained.  On  neutralizing  this  liquid  with  potash  or  ammonia,  and  agitating 
it  with  two  volumes  of  ether,  the  strychnia  is  separated,  an^  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution.  The  strychnia  may 
also  be  obtained  by  dialysis.  Ten  grains  of  nux  vomica:=to  1-lOth  grain  of 
strychnia,  gave  8atis£su;tory  results.  Prismatic  crystals  were  procured  which 
gave  the  appropriate  reactions  with  the  colour  tests.  Brucia  was  also  detected 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  crystals. 

In  cases  in  which  the  poison  is  contained  in  pills  or  powders,  having  much 
organic  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  either  dilute 
or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  strychnia  itself 
u  not  acted  on  in  the  same  degree  by  sulphuric  acid  as  organic  matter^  or  even 
other  poisonous  alkaloids. 

Brucia. 

Brucia  is  an  alkaloid  generally  associated  with  strychnia.  It  is  contained 
in  the  seeds  of  nux  vomica,  and  more  abundantly  Kg.  67. 

in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  so  powerful  a 
poiaon  as  strychnia,  but  the  symptoms  which 
It  produces  are  similar.  It  is  considered  to 
have  about  one-sixth  of  the  strength  of  strych- 
nia. It  is  not  affected  by  the  colour-tests  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  strychnia,  and  it 
Acquires  an  intense  red  colour  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
strychnia,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Hydrochloric 
and  iodic  acids  produce  in  it  no  change,  either 
in  the  cold  or  when  heated.  Sulphuric  acid  gives 

to  it  a  pink  red  colour  without  carbonizing  it ;    ^ 

Bulphomolybdicacid  the  same,  but  the  red  colour        cryutaia  of  Suipiuite  of  Bruda, 
changes  to  greenish-brown  and  ultimately  to  magnified  124  diameters, 

blue-black.  The  sulphate  of  brucia  crystallizes  in  well-defined  prisms  truncated 
at  the  ends.    They  are  larger  and  longer  than  the  prisms  of  strychnia. 


£  E 
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CHAPTER  31. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.     HEMLOCK — CONIA — (ENANTHE  CROCATA — £THUSA  CTKAPIU3C 

—ACONITE  OB  MONKSHOOD.      ACONITINA. 

C!oMMON  OR  Spotted  Hemlock  (Gonium  maculatum). 

This  is  a  well-known  hedge-plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in  most  paztB  of 
Great  Britain.     Its  poisonous  properties  reside  in  the  seeds»  leayes,  and  roota. 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — The  effects  produced  by  hemlock  have  not  been 
uniform ;  in  some  instances  there  haye  been  stupor,  coma,  and  slight  oonval- 
sions ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  poison  has  been  chiefly  msni- 
fested  on  the  spinal  marrow — i.e.  it  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
system.  A  man  ate  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock-plant,  by  mistake  for  panlej. 
hi  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities :  but  he  apparently  suffered  no  pain.  In  walking,  he  staggered  as 
if  he  was  drunk ;  at  length  his  limbs  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  fell.  On 
being  raised,  his  legs  dragged  after  him,  and  when  his  arms  were  lifted  they 
fell  like  inert  masses,  and  remained  immovable.  There  was  perfect  panljas 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  within  two  hours  after  he  had  taken  the 
poison.  There  was  a  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of 
sensation,  but  no  convulsions,  only  slight  occasional  motions  of  the  left  leg; 
the  pupils  were  fixed.  Three  hours  after  eating  the  hemlock,  the  req>iratoi7 
movements  had  ceased.  Death  took  place  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter;  it 
was  evidently  caused  by  gradual  asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration ;  but  the  intellect  was  perfectly  clear  until  shortly  before  death. 
On  inspection,  there  was  slight  serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. The  substance  of  the  brain  was  sofb ;  on  section  there  were  nnmerooa 
bloody  points,  but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  lungs  were  gorged 
with  dark  fluid  blood ;  the  heart  was  sofb  and  fiabby.  The  stomach  contained 
a  green-coloui-ed  pulpy  mass  resembling  parsley.  The  mucous  coat  was  mudi 
congested,  especially  at  its  greater  end.  Here  there  were  numerous  extraya- 
sations  of  dark  blood  below  the  membrane,  over  a  space  of  about  the  size  oi 
the  hand.  The  intestines  were  healthy,  here  and  there  presenting  patdies  of 
congestion  in  the  mucous  coat.  The  blood,  throughout  the  body,  was  fluid 
and  of  a  dark  colour.  A  portion  of  the  green  vegetable  pulp  was  identified 
as  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  Conium  maculcUum.  Some  of  the  leaves  bnidsedia 
a  mortar  with  a  solution  o£  potash,  gave  out  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  alki- 
loidal  principle,  conia.     ('£d.  Med.  and  S.  J.'  July  1845,  p.  169.) 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  myself  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  hx 
murder  {Beg.  v.  Bowyer^  Ipswich  Summer  Assizes,  1848),  the  child  died  incne 
hour  afber  swallowing  part  of  a  teacupful  of  a  decoction  of  hemlock,  alli^ 
to  have  been  administered  by  the  mother.  The  child  mpped  the  decoction, 
until  it  lost  the  power  of  holding  the  cup ;  it  became  insensible  and  paialjzed, 
and  died  in  the  chair  in  a  sitting  posture.  There  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  no  hemlock  leaves  were  found  in  the  stomach,  these  having  subsided 
in  the  cup.  The  child  had  been  poisoned  by  the  upper  stratum  of  clear  liqu^ 
The  mother  was  acquitted  for  want  of  proof  of  administration,  the  death  d 
the  child  having  taken  place  in  secrecy. 

Analysis. — ^Hemlock  is  known  from  most  other  planto  which  reaembk  it 
by  its  large  round  smooth  stem,  with  dark  piu*ple  spots.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  dark-green  colour,  smooth  and  shining.     Every  portion  of  the  plant  has  a 
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pecolUr  and  disagreeable  smell  when  robbed  or  bnused,  resembling  cat's  urioe, 

H,  accoiding  to  gome,  the  odour  of  mice.    It  ia  strongly  brought  out  when  the 

Mm,  lotvea,  or  seeds  are  rubbed  with  a  aolutioa  of  pik  «8 

(SubQc  potash.    We  subjoin  an  illustration  of  the 

ludt  of  hemlock,  which  are  peculiar  in  their 

{onii,aDdar«  easily  distingoishSd  from  the  seeda 
.    oEotber  umbelliferous  plants  (Fig.  GS).     Aper- 

ion  may  be  poisoned  by  a.  decoction  of  leaves  of 

bemloi^,  and  no  leaves  be  found  in  the  stomach  or 

bovele  (case  of  Bowyer,  supra).    In  this  case  the 

Homscb  had  been  emptied,  and  the  contents  lost 

before  it  was  sent  to  me  1    No  trace  of  conia  was 

found.  The  prisoner  first  gathered  the  Anthris- 

autgivatrit  by  mistake  for  Conium  maeuliitiim, 

but  it  VHS  proved  that  she  had  afterwards  gathered 

ibe  leaves  of  hemlock.     A  leaf  of  each  of  these  , 

pliots  was  copied  by  photography,  and  produced  * 

u  eridence  in  Court.  ' 

As  the  determination  of  llie  presence  of  fragments  of  leaves  in  poisoned 

'     liquids,  and  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  may  be  of  importance  in  evidence,  an 

iUuBtration  of  hemlock-leaves,  engraved 
from  a  photograph  of  the  living  plant  (Fig. 
]  69)  is  subjoined.  The  appearance  and 
\  anKJI  of  ihe  leaves,  either  when  bruised  or 
I  »hen  nibbed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  will 
pMlj  aid  a  medical  witness  in  forming 
Bjodgment,  as  there  are  muiyumbelliferte 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  hemlock 
in  the  form  of  their  leaves.  Among  these, 
'  hoveTer,  it  is  impossible  to  rank  commoif 
parsley.  It  ia  hardly  credible  that  a  mis- 
lake  of  this  kind  should  be  made,  yet 
throngh  carelessness  and  ignorance  acci- 
<!«Qt8  have  occurred,  la  August  1864,  a 
hdy  and  two  of  her  children,  residing  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  were 
■eized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  soon 
after  dinner.  The  medical  gentlemen  who 
*ere  called  in  examined  the  remains  of 
wme  Boup  which  had  been  eaten  for  din- 
ner, and  they  detected  fragments  of  the 
leaves  of  hemlock  amongst  the  herbs  which  had  been  used  to  flavour  the  soup. 
Cuder  treatment,  the  symptoms  abated  in  a  few  bonrs,  but  the^  persons  did  not 
entirely  recover  until  after  two  or  three  days.  It  turned  out  that  the  hemlock 
hid  been  gathered  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  family,  where  it  was  grow- 
ing ade  by  side  with  parsley.  As  the  parsley  was  raised  from  seed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  hemlock-sc^  had  been  accidentally  mixed  with  it  by  the  seedsman, 
and  thoB  the  accident  had  occurred.  We  subjoin  an  illustration  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  leaf  of  parsley;  also  illustrations  of  the  seeds,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferences  between  hemlock  and  parsleywill  be  at  once  apparent  (Figs.  70  and  71' 
CoKiA. — The  alkaloid  of  hemlock  is  known  under  the  names  of  conia,  conein, 
CDoicine,  and  conicina.  It  resembles  nicotina  and  ammonia  in  its  liquidity, 
alkalinity,  volatile  reaction,  and  in  some  of  its  chemical  properties.  It  is  a 
liquid  of  oily  consistency,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  powerfully  alkaline,  and  has, 
when  it»  vapour  is  diluted,  a  amell  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  an  acrid  bitter 
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taste.  It  giTCfl  ft  volatile  greaej  stain  to  paper,  and  bums  with  a  yellow  flame 
and  thick  smoke.  1.  It  is  not  colotired  or  affected  by  nitric,  Bolphnric,  cr 
hydrochloric  ticid ;  the  last-mentioiied  acid  produces  with  it  dense  white  fanws 


of  Qudea  PuiIey,  from  a  photograpfa. 


of  hydrochlorate  of  conia,  and  on  heating  the  mixture,  this  salt  r 
prismatic  crystals.  2.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  but  floats  on  it  in  oily 
globules.  3.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  aod  this  last-meationed  hqu^ 
temoves  it  from  its  aqueoiis  soltttioD,  and  leaves  it  in  oily  globules  on  eTapar»> 
tion.  4.  It  gives  a  wliit«  predpitate  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  yelknr 
precipitate  with  arseoio-nitrate  of  silver.  5.  It  precipitates  brown  oxide  ft 
silver  from  tlie  nitrate;  this  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess,  but  tiie  oxide  is 
blackened  and  reduced.  6.  Iodine  water  gives  a  reddish-brown  preciinttte, 
which  is  rediasolved ;  an  exce«a  of  iodine  water  catises  a  yellowish  precipitate. 
7.  It  gives  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  chloride  of  gold,  bat  no  jk- 
cipitate  with  chloride  a£  platinum.  8.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  it  of  a  dmn 
white.  9.  Gallic  acid  gives  no  precipitate,  but  slowly  acquires  a  yellowiA 
colour.  Its  odour  and  ineolubility  in  water,  as  well  as  sereial  of  the  cbaiac- 
ters  above  mentioned,  serve  to  diEtinguiah  it  from  nicotina  and  ammonia ;  bat 
it  may  be  readily  separated  from  ammonia  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury,  which  precipitates  it  even  more  completely  than  taimic  acid.  Conia 
discharges  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  more  readily  than 
ammonia,  but  more  slowly  than  nicotina.  In  reference  to  ita  preneiice  in 
organic  mixtures,  it  may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  odour,  or  by  Hiatilling  the 
liquid  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  examining  the  distillate. 

The  reactions  produced  by  tests  on  small  quantities  should  be  diBtmsted, 
unless  there  is  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
body  from  the  symptoms.  As  in  reference  to  Btiychni&,  vei«tna,  and  other 
alkaloids,  an  incautious  operator  may  readily  come  to  the  concluaion  that  be 
has  foiud  '  tiHces,'  and  ascribe  death  to  the  poison.  The  foUoning  case  occurred 
in  Germany  a  few  years  since.  A  man  died  very  suddenly,  i.e.  in  two  hoars 
and  a  half  after  going  to  bed,  uid  it  waa  allt^^  that  hie  wife  had  poisoned 
him.  The  persons  commiasioned  to  make  the  analysis  deposed  that  they  had 
found  tmcea  of  conia  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  man  had  died  from  the  effects  of  hemlock,  which  im- 
'  plicated  his  wife  in  a  charge  of  murder.  Some  doubt  i^jpears  to  have  arisa 
in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  and  they  submitted  three  ques' 
tions  for  the  conuderation  of  a  Medical  Collie.  I.  Is  there  any  reason  w 
doubt  whether  conia  has  really  been  found  in  the  body  of  deceased  7  2.  H 
existing  in  the  body,  may  it  have  been  spontaneously  produced,  or  does  it  dtov 
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idministnition  from,  without  ?  Does  its  detection  in  the  body  incontestably 
prove  that  the  deceased  died  firom  poisoning  by  conia  or  hemlock  ?  3.  Is  it 
improbable  that  deceased  poisoned  himself  with  hemlock  ?  The  College  de- 
cided that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  death  had  been  caused 
by  hemlock.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  Mitscherlich  and  Casper  of 
Berlin,  and  they  found  that  the  chemical  processes  pursued  failed  to  detect 
conia  in  the  body — that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  deceased  had  taken 
hemlock  or  conia  in  any  form,  and  that  the  state  of  the  windpipe  sufficiently 
acoomited  for  the  sudden*  death  of  deceased.  He  had  eaten  ax^d  drunk  freely, 
had  vomited  after  going  to  bed ;  a  portion  of  th^  food  had  entered  the  trachea 
and  had  suffocated  him  I    (See  Cai^r's  'Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  p.  L94.) 

Wateb-Hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa). 

The  water-hemlock  has  giyen  rise  to  seyeral  fatal  accidents,  its  roots  having 
been  mistaken  for  parsnips.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  poisonous ;  but  the 
n)ot8  are  the  most  active,  especially  when  gathered  early  or  late  in  the  year. 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  roots  are  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  headache,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  There  is  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting,  and  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  throat.  Convulsions  have  been  observed  to  precede  death. 
In  the  cases  of  three  children,  who  died  in  convulsions  from  this  poison,  Mertz- 
dorff  found  an  injected  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with 
redness  of  the  air-passages,  as  well  as  of  the  stomach  at 
the  cardia  and  pylorus.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  ^*'  ^^' 

the  amuses  were  filled  with  dark  liquid  blood.  (Wibmer,       ^"^ 
*  CicQta,'  p.  1 19.)  In  a  fatal  case  which  occurred  to  Wep-       ^ 
fer,  the  patient,  a  man,  «t.  20,  who  had  eaten  a  large     jf77 
quantity  of  the  rooty  was  found  with  his  face  swollen  and     111  ( 
his  eyes  projecting.     He  breathed  with  great  difficulty,     ^\^ 
and  foamed  at  the  mouth.     He  was  seized  with  a  severe 
€piJeptic  fit :  his  limbs  assumed  a  tetanic  stiffness,  and        ^JiintdTcLindtey).™**^ 
there  was  spasmodic  breathing.     He  was  quite  uncon- 
scious, and  soon  died.  The  only  marked  appearances  were  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
and  patehes  of  redness  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.     (Wibmer, 
loc.  cit.)     A  man  ate  a  portion  of  the  root  of  this  plant  in  a  cooked  state.    It 
had  a  sweetish  taste,  and  was  of  the  colour  of  a  parsnip.     Half  an  hour  after 
hi^  dinner  he  felt  giddiness  and  great  dryness  of  the  throat.  He  walked  home 
with  great  difiiculty,  his  legs  being  very  tmsteady,  and  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects appeared  to  him  as  if  they  were  advancing  or  receding.     In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  1^  were  paralysed — the  arms  numbed,  and  their  move- 
ments weak ;  the  face  was  anxious  and  flushed,  and  he  had  an  apprehension  of 
death.    The  skin  was  warm  and  dry — the  pulse  90.     An  emetic  was  given. 
h.  two  hours  he  was  able  to  stand,  and  with  difficulty  walked  across  the  room. 
He  passed  much  urine,  and  had  hallucinations.    In  seven  hours  the  legs  were 
cold,  pupils  dilated,  skin  and  throat  dry,  with  occasional  delintim.   There  was 
no  purging.     In  two  days  he  recovered.     ('Lancet,'  1871,  2,  396.)     In  the 
*  Pharmaceutical  Joumar  for  June  1872,  p.  1063,  two  fatal  cases  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  at  Chester.     The  boys  ate  the  roots,  supposing  them  to  be 
wild  celery.    Symptoms  of  poisoning  soon  came  on.  They  suffered  from  severe 
convulsions  with  trismius  (lock-jaw)  before  death. 

Hemlock  Water-Dropwort  (CEnanthe  crocata). 

This  umbelliferous  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  and*  ditches. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  order,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Tirulent  of  Ibiglish  vegetable  poisons. 
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Sympfoma  and  Appearances, — A  set  of  cases  of  poisoxung  by  cmantlie  was 
communicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  34,  p.  288),  by  Mr.  Bossey,  of 
Woolwich.  A  number  of  convicts,  while  engaged  at  work,  ate  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  oenanthe.  In  about  twenty  minutes  one  man,  without  any  appa- 
rent warning,  fell  down  in  strong  convulsions,  which  soon  ceased,  but  1^  a 
wild  expression  on  his  coimtenance.  Soon  afterwards,  as  many  as  nine  fell 
into  a  state  of  convulsions  and  insensibility.  The  &.oe  of  the  man  first  mzed 
became  bloated  and  livid,  there  was  a  bloody  foam  about  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, the  breathing  was  stertorous  and  convulsive,  and  there  was  great  pros- 
tration of  strength  with  insensibility :  he  died  in  five  minutes  after  the  symp- 
toms had  set  in.  A  second  died  under  similar  symptoms  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  although  the  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  some  leaves  were  extracted 
with  the  fluids.  A  third,  who  had  assisted  in  carrying  the  two  former,  was 
himself  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  in  about  an  hour ;  and  soon  after 
him,  a  fourth  died,  in  spite  of  tibe  most  energetic  remedial  treatment  by  cold 
afiusion,  emetics,  stimulants,  stimulating  frictions,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump.  Two  other  cases  proved  &tal,  the  one  in  nine  days,  and  the 
other  in  eleven ;  and  in  these  two  cases  there  was  irritation  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal.  On  inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  quickly,  there  was  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  layer  of  extravasated 
blood  was  found  beneath  the  inner  membrane  (pia  mater).  In  the  first  case, 
which  proved  most  quickly  fatal,  the  cerebral  vessels  were  not  congested.  The 
pharynx  and  gullet  had  a  white  appearance,  and  contained  some  mucas,  with 
portions  of  the  root.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  air-tubes 
was  intensely  injected  with  dark  blood.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  fluid 
blood.  The  blood  in  the  heart  was  very  black  and  fluid.  The  stomadii 
intestines  were  externally  of  a  pink  colour :  the  cavity  of  the 
lined  with  a  thick  viscid  mucus,  containing  portions  of  the  root.  The 
membrane  was  much  corrugated,  and  the  follicles  were  particularly 
Similar  appearances  were  met  with  in  all.  In  the  two  protracted 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  softened  and  thi< 
had  a  pink  colour  externally,  but  no  red  appearance  internally.  Hkm\ 
of  the  brain  were  congested.  In  the  others  who  partook  of  tlie 
symptoms  were  not  so  severe.  Under  the  free  use  of  puigatives,  a 
able  quantity  of  the  root  was  discharged,  and  in  a  few  days  the  men 
These  cases  show  that  the  cenanthe  is  a  powerful  poison.  It  destroys  life' 
even  greater  rapidity  than  arsenic ;  for  it  here  proved  &tal  to  a  strong 
man  in  less  than  one  hour.  Chemists  have  not  yet  ascertained  on  what 
ciple  its  active  properties  depend,  but  they  appear  to  reside  chiefly  in  the' 

In  April  1857,  two  fatal  cases  occurred  at  West  Boldon,  in  Durham;  . ! 
labourers  ate  some  of  the  roots  of  the  cenanthe.  They^were  found 
wards  lying  insensible  and  speechless,  their  fsM&&  livid,  tongues 
protruded,  and  there  were  convulsive  movements  of  their  teeth,  frothy 
with  blood  about  their  mouths,  eyes  full  and  projecting,  pupils  dilated,  ~ 
ing  stertorous  and  laboured,  with  occasional  general  convulsions.  They  bodi 
died  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from,  the  time  at  which  they  were  first  discovered. 
On  inspection  it  was  fotmd  that  there  had  been  bleeding  from  the  ears;  the 
abdomen  was  livid  and  swollen.  The  stomach  contained  a  gruelly  liquid  witk 
some  of  the  partly  digested  roots :  on  removing  this  liquid,  the  membrane  was 
found  congested  and  softened.  The  lungs  were  engoi^ged  with  dark  liquid 
blood,  and  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart  was  in  a  similar  state.  Mr.  Boyle, 
to  whom  these  cases  occurred,  forwarded  to  me  a  portion  of  the  roots,  and  there 
was  no 'doubt  that  they  were  the  roots  of  the  oonanthe  crocata. 

It  is  not  often  that  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  others  by  the  administra- 
tion of  these  vegetable  poisons ;  but  a  case  occurred  in  France^  in  which  a 
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woman  attempted  to  poiaon  her  husband  by  mixing  slices  of  the  root  of  this 
plant  with  his  soup.  His  suspicions  were  excited  by  the  acrid  taste  of  the 
eoop.  The  woman  was  tried  for  the  crime,  and  M.  Touhnouche  deposed  at 
the  tiial  that  the  plant  from  which  the  root  had  been  taken  was  the  cenanthe 
crocata — ^that  it  was  a  powerful  poison,  and  might  cause  death  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to  ten  years  at  the  galleys. 
CGaz.  Med.'  Jan.  3,  1846,  p.  18;  also  Jour,  de  Chim.  M^.'  1845,  p.  533.) 
The  cenanthe  is  poisonous  to  animals.  In  March  1868,  five  bullocks  and  one 
sheep  were  poisoned  by  eating  some  roots  of  this  plant,  near  Helstone,  in 
Cornwall.  The  roots  had  been  dug  up,  and  thrown  in  a  heap  in  the  field 
where  the  cattle  were  pastured. 

Analysis. — The  cenanthe  crocata  can  be  identified  only  by  its  botanical 
characterB.     The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  reddish-coloured 
border.    They  have  no  impleasant  odour  when  rubbed.     The  plant  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  celery  than  most  of  the  other  umbellif  erse.     Its  stem 
is  channeled,  round,  smooth,  and  branched,  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.     The  root  consists  of  a  series  of 
oblong  tubercles  with  long  slender  fibres.     It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
aod  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.    It  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant.    The 
leaves  yield  much  tannic  acid  to  water,  but  the  decoction  appears  to  contain 
DO  alkaloidal  base,  since  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  produces  no 
precipitate  in  it.    The  roots  and  stems  of  this  plant  are  more  frequently  eaten 
than  the  leaves.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  identify  the 
plant  by  the  leaves.     The  annexed  engraving  (Fig.  73)  is  taken  from  a  photo- 
Fig.  78. 


FIg.74. 


Seeds  of  CEnanthe  crocata. 
a.  Natural  tize. 
6.  Magnified  80  diameters. 
c  Ono  half  of  a  seed  magnified. 
<L  One  half  natural  bAm. 
«.  Gronp  of  leedB. 


Part  of  leal  of  (Enanthe. 

graph  of  the  larger  leaves  of  the  oenanthe  crocata,  grown  from  the  roots  of  the 
plant  procured  from  the  spot  where  the  two  labourers  above  mentioned  had 
taken  their  &tal  meal.  The  smaller  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  length. 

Fool's  Parsley  (^thusa  ctnapium). 

Fool's  Pabsley,  or  Lesser  Hemlock,  is  very  common  in  gardens  and  hedge- 
rows. The  leaves  so  closely  resemble  those  of  parsley  that  they  have  often 
been  gathered  for  them  by  mistake. 
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Symptomg  and  Appearanca. — That  die  root  of  this  pl&nt  oontainA  &  mort 
energetic  poison,  and  (bat  it  ia  capable  of  producing  rapidly  fatal  effects,  is 
proved  by  a  case  Teported  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  which  deiub  took  place  in  to 
hour.  In  May  1845,  a  ^rl,  aged  five  years,  in  good  health,  ate  the  bnlha  of 
the  tethuaa  by  mistake  for  young  tomipe.  She  was  suddenly  smzed  with 
pain  in  the  aMomen,  followed  by  sickitese,  but  no  vomiting.  She  complaioed 
uf  feeling  Tery  ill.  On  trying  to  eat,  she  could  not  swallow,  ^e  was  inca- 
pable of  answering  questiooB,  and  her  countenance  bore  a  wild  expreeaion.  The 
lower  jaw  was  so  fixed  by  spasm  as  to  prevent  anything  being  introduced  into 
the  mouth.  She  then  became  insensible,  and  died  in  an  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  symptoms  :  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  woe  no 
cunvulsionfi.  A  second  child,  aged  three  yeare,  shortly  after  eating  the  mnt 
substance,  whs  attacked  with  pain  in  the  stonmch,  sickneas,  vomidng,  and 
profuse  perHpiration,  She  soon  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  suflerinf 
severe  griping  paiua  without  pui^ing,  but  these  diaappeaied  on  tbe  followii^ 
day.  A  third  child,  of  the  same  age,  sulTered  from  similar  symptoms.  Be- 
coveiy  in  the  two  last  cases  was  due  to  the  plant  having  been  eaten  on  a  full 
stomach,  and  to  the  effect  of  early  and  copious  vomiting.  ('  Med.  Times,' 
Aug.  23,  1845,  p.  408.)  The  following  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Stevenron :  Two 
ladies  partook  of  some  salad,  into  which  the  leavea  of  thin  plant  had  been  put 
by  mistake  for  parsley.  They  soon  experienced  nausea,  with  occasional  vomit- 
ing ;  oppressive  headache,  giddiness,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  sleep,  at  th« 
same  time  that  this  was  prevented  by  frequent  startings  and  exceasive  agita- 
tion. There  was  a  sensation  of  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  ite- 
mach,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Thae  w» 
numbneBB,  with  tremors  of  the  limbs.  The  two  patients  only  slowly  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  the  poison.     (Churchill's  'Botany.') 

Anali/sii. — It  is  known  from  garden  panlej  by  the  smell  of  its  leaves  wim 
rubbed,  which  is  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  very  different  from  that  poaseved 
by  the  leaves  of  parsley.     The  leaves  of  Fool's  Parsley  are  finer,  more  acDie, 


and  of  a  darker  green  colour.  They  are  represented  in  the  annexed  illni- 
tration,  from  a  photograph  of  the  living  plant  (Fig.  75).  Its  flower-stem, 
which  is  striated,  or  slightly  grooved,  is  eauly  known  from  all  other  umbel' 
Irferous  plants  by  the  beard,  or  three  long  pendulous  leaveeoC  the  involncnoB 
imder  the  flower.  The  flowets  are  white,  thoee  of  the  garden  paraley  of  • 
pale  yellow  colour. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  this  plant  are  believed  to  be  due  to  an  alka- 
loid, aslhxuin,  the  chemical  characters  of  which  have  not  been  cleariy  defiofd. 
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Monkshood  (Aconitum  Napellus). 

This  well-known  garden  plant  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country  called  Wolfs- 
lanty  and  in  Ireland  Blue-rocket,  The  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  are  highly 
poisonous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  aconitina  or  aconitia ;  the 
root  is  especially  noxious,  and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  it  appears  to 
possess  its  greatest  virulence.  These  parts  of  the  plant,  when  masticated, 
produce  a  cool  numbing  sensation,  affecting  the  lips,  tongue,  and  interior  of 
the  mouth  generally.  At  first  the  root  appears  to  be  tasteless,  as  the  effects 
are  only  manifested  after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  From  tasting  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  dried  root,  I  found  that  this  disagreeable  sensation 
remained  on  the  tongue  and  lips  for  four  hours.  In  larger  quantity  the  taste 
faas  been  described  as  burning,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
hot  acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

S^ptoms  and  Appearances, — In  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  after  the 
poison  has  been  taken,  the  patient  complains  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
month  and  throat,  which  are  parched : — there  is  giddiness,  with  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  limbs,  a  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  sometimes  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  foUowed  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  is  completely  paralyzed,  but  retains  his  consciouness  : 
in  others  the  giddiness  is  followed  by  dimness  of  sight,  delirium,  and  other 
cerebral  symptoms,  but  not  amoimting  to  the  complete  coma  produced  by  the 
cerebral  or  narcotic  poisons.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  the  pulse  sinks,  the  skin 
is  cold  and  livid,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult.  Convulsions  are  not  commonly 
observed  in  man,  or  they  are  indicated  by  general  tremors  or  twitchings  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.     The  poison  produces  convulsions  in  animals. 

Boot, — Poisoning  by  the  root  of  aconite  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  In  the 
spring  or  autumn,  the  root  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  horseradish.    It 
has  been  thus  accidentally  eaten  on  several  occasions,  and  has  caused  death. 
A  mistake  of  this  kind  led  to  fatal  results  in  three  hours  in  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Lambeth ;  and  another  set  of  cases  occurred  at  Dingwall,  in  Scot- 
land, in  January  1856.     Here  three  persons  were  poisoned  by  reason  of  their 
having  had  sauce  made  with  the  root  of  aconite,  served  at  dinner  with  roast- 
beef  in  place  of  horseradish  sauce !     They  were  healthy  adults ;  they  all  died 
within  three  hours  and  a  half.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  show  deplorable  ignorance, 
but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  their  occurrence  when  horseradish  and  aconite 
are  grown  near  to  each  other  in  a  garden,  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
leaves  have  &llen.     A  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with  the  root  of  this 
plant  took  place  at  the  MonaghanLent  Assizes  in  1841  {Reg.  v.  McConkey),  in 
which  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  of  Dublin  conducted  the  medico-legal  investi- 
gation.    The  medical  evidence  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  for  no  trace  of  the 
poison  could  be  discovered  in  the  body,  and  it  was  only  by  a  close  analysis  of 
symptoms  and  appearances  that  the  charge  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner. 
The  deceased  had  eaten  for  his  dinner  some  greens  dressed  for  him  by  the 
prisoner ;  he  complained  of  their  having  a  sharp  taste,  and  this  was  perceived 
also  by  another  person  present  who  tasted  them.     It  was  ascertained  that  the 
deceased,  soon  after  the  meal,  had  vomited  a  greenish  matter,  and  suffered  from 
purging,  restlessness,  incoherence,  lock-jaw,  and  clenching  of  the  hands.     He 
died  in  about  three  hours  after  having  eaten  the  greens,  but  was  not  seen  by  a 
medical  man  while  living.  The  chief  appearance  met  with  was  in  the  stomach, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour.  Traces  of 
v^etable  matter  were  found  in  the  intestines :  but  no  poison  could  be  detected, 
either  botanically  or  chemically.     The  symptoms  suffered  by  a  friend  of  the 
deceased,  who  had  accidentally  tasted  the  greens,  were  very  characteristic  of 
poiaoning  by  aconite.     In  two  minutes  he  felt  a  biuming  heat  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  gullet,  and  stomach ;  then  a  sensation  of  swelling  in  the  &ce,  with  a 
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general  feeling  of  numbness  and  creeping  of  the  akin.  R^sdeasnesB,  dinmoB 
of  sight,  and  stupor  almost  amounting  to  insensibility,  followed ;  and  in  about 
an  hour  after  die  meal  he  was  found  speechless — ^frothing  at  the  nose  and 
mouth,  the  hands  and  jaws  clenched,  appearing  occasionally  as  if  dead,  and 
then  again  reyiving.  Vomiting,  purging,  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
cramps,  tingling  of  the  flesh,  and  a  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  followed.  Thia 
man  did  not  entirely  recoyer  until  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  murder,  and  confessed  before  her  execution  that  the  powdered 
root  of  aconite  had  been  mixed  with  pepper  and  q>rinkled  over  the  greens. 
(*  Dublin  Med.  Journal,'  vol.  19,  p.  403.) 

It  is  stated  that  one  drachm  of  the  dried  root  has  proved  fatal :  but  it  is 
probable  that  less  than  this  would  cause  death.  In  November  1856,  Mr. 
Hadfield  forwarded  to  me  four  small  slices  of  aconite  root,  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  three  hours.  The  quantity  which  he  liad 
swallowed  with  suicidal  intention  was  unknown :  but  none  was  thrown  offbj 
vomiting  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The  symptoms  within  half  an  hour 
of  death  were  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  parched  mouth,  intense  thirsfc, 
retching  and  vomiting  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  cold  perspiring  skin,  impercep- 
tible pulse,  and  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness.  The  patient  was  conscious:  there 
were  no  convulsions.  On  inspection^  there  was  congestion  of  the  brain  as  well 
as  of  its  membranes ;  the  heart  was  flaccid,  and  there  was  some  blood  on  the 
right  side.  The  stomach  contained  much  half -digested  food,  with  four  slices 
of  aconite  root  apparently  unaltered.  The  mucous  membrane  presented  a 
slight  reddish-brown  patch  at  the  greater  end,  of  the  size  of  half-a-<:rown.  It 
was  otherwise  healthy,  as  well  as  the  other  organs.  (For  an  account  of  \ht 
effects  of  this  plant  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  in  the  '  Dub.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci.'  vol.  19,  p.  403.) 

The  tincture  of  the  root  operates  powerfully  in  small  doses.  The  late  Dr. 
Male  of  Birmingham,  died  from  the  effects  of  not  more  than  eighty  drops  taken 
in  ten  doses,  over  a  period  of  four  days,  the  largest  quanti^  taken  at  once 
being  ten  drops.  ('  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.*  August  20,  1845,  p.  5^ ; 
also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  861.)  The  late  Dr.  Pereira  informed  me  that  he 
had  known  tingling  and  general  numbness  of  the  limbs  produced  in  hysterical 
women  by  a  dose  of  only  Jive  minims  of  a  carefully  prepared  tincture.  Dr. 
Topham  has  published  an  account  of  the  symptoms  produced  hj  fifteen  mmims 
of  the  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite.  Immediately  after  taking  the  poison  in 
a  mixture  into  which  it  was  put  by  mistake,  the  patient  (a  woman,  set.  27)  hit 
a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  tongue,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing.  There 
were  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  she  lost  the  power 
of  walking.  There  was  complete  unconsciousness,  which  continued  for  tvo 
hours,  when  she  began  to  recover.  The  pupils  were  observed  to  be  alightlj 
contracted.  The  intensity  of  the  eymptoms  varied  at  intervals,  and  came  on 
in  paroxysms.  They  indicated  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  eystem.  The  next 
day  she  had  nmnbness  in  both  arms,  but  she  rapidly  and  peiiectly  recovered. 
(*  Lancet,*  July  19,  1851,  p.  56.  See  also  the  account  of  a  case  of  recoveiy 
in  '  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.*  January  1862,  p.  285.) 

In  January  1853,  a  woman  took  by  mistake  seventy  minims  of  Flemings 
tincture  of  the  root  mixed  with  one  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia.  In  a  fev 
minutes  she  became  very  thirsty,  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  and  pain 
in  her  stomach,  to  relieve  which  she  swallowed  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  hi 
fifteen  minutes  there  was  violent  vomiting,  "v^hich  continued  for  two  hours. 
She  lost  the  power  of  standing,  and  was  very  restless.  The  pain  in  the 
stomach  increased,  and  there  were  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles.  Sba 
was  conscious  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  about  four 
hours  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  There  were  no  general  convulai<ns : 
the  pain  in  the  stomach  was  well  marked  throughout.     On  inspection,  ^ 
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membranes  of  the  bram  were  found  congested,  but  the  brain  itnelf  was  firm 
and  healthy.  The  lungs  were  healthy :  the  heart  was  flaccid,  and  the  uterus 
congested.  The  stomach  contained  some  mucus,  and  the  membrane  at  the 
hr^  curvature  was  injected  (reddened)  in  patches,  but  otherwise  natural. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation, 
abraded  in  patches,  softened  and  broken  down.  Some  spots  were  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  passing  into  mortification.  In  October  1852  an  excise  officer  lost 
his  life  by  merely  tasting  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  under  the  supposition 
that  it  was  flavoured  spirit.  He  was  able  to  walk  from  the  Custom  House 
over  London  Bridge,  but  he  died  in  about  four  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
A  liquid  sold  for  external  use  under  the  name  of  Neuralins  appears  to  be  a 
preparation  of  tincture  of  aconite  mixed  with  chloroform  and  rose-water. 
According  to  Dr.  Harley  there  is  one  drop  and  a  half  of  Fleming's  tincture 
m  half  a  bottle  of  the  so-called  neuraline.  It  operates  by  causing  numbness 
or  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  death  of  the  Bon.  Q,  R. 
Vernon  was  ascribed  to  'the  too  frequent  use  of  this  preparation  externally. 
('Pharm.  Jour.'  Jan.  1872,  p.  618.)  The  same  ignorance  prevails  respecting 
this  as  with  r^ard  to  other  poisonous  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol,  namely, 
that  it  i$  harmless  unless  the  skin  is  broken.  Unless  it  were  absorbed  by  the 
akin  it  could  have  no  medicinal  operation,  and  the  effects  of  absorption  must 
depend  on  the  quantity  applied  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  applied. 
Alcohol  has  been  found  to  promote  the  absorption  of  poisonous  agents  through 
the  unbroken  skin. 

The  case  of  the  man  Hunt  who,  in  November  1863,  destroyed  his  wife  and 
chDdren  by  prussic  acid,  presents  some  features  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
STmptoms  and  appearances  produced  by  tincture  of  aconite.  The  quantity  of 
tincture  taken  by  him  was  not  determined ;  but  the  man  was  soon  afterwards 
seized  with  violent  spasmodic  retching,  face  pale,  skin  cold  and  clammy,  pulse 
anall  and  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble.  The  pupils 
were  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  brilliant  and  sparkling ;  the  breathing  quiet 
and  regular,  except  during  the  fits.  He  complained  of  pain  in  his  heart.  In 
attempting  to  walk,  he  staggered,  and  had  no  power  to  raise  his  arms.  He  was 
perfectly  conscious,  called  for  writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  few  lines.  He 
then  became  suddenly  worse,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death  he  lost 
ail  power  and  sensation  in  his  limbs,  the  sharpest  pinches  producing  no  impres- 
aon.  The  pulse  was  imperceptible.  There  were  no  convulsions,  but  complete 
relaxation  of  the  limbs  at  death,  which  appeared  to  arise  from  syncope  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  tihe  poison.  On  inspection  forty-two 
honrs  after  death,  there  was  great  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  The  substance  of 
the  brain  was  firm  and  healthy :  the  vessels  on  the  surface  were  filled  with 
blood.  The  heart  was  healthy :  the  right  side  was  greatly  distended  with 
dark  fluid  blood ;  the  left  side  contracted  and  quite  empty.  The  lungs  were 
healthy.  In  the  abdomen  the  viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stomach  and  duodeniun.  Mr.  Puckle,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above 
particulars,  brought  the  stomach  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  we  examined  it 
together.  There  was  great  capillary  congestion  at  the  larger  end  of  the  stomach, 
the  mucous  membrane  having  a  bright  red  colour.  There  were  marks  of  irri- 
tation, with  softening  and  separation  of  the  mucous  lining,  the  whole  of  the 
membrane  being  in  a  highly-  corrugated  condition.  Traces  of  aconitina  were 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  deceased  had  provided  himself 
with  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  and  had  swallowed  the  greater  part 
of  this  mixed  with  water. 

The  tincture  varies  much  in  strength.  In  the  *  Lancet,'  vol.  2, 1861,  p.  170, 
it  is  stated  that  a  lady  recovered  who  had  swallowed  two  teaspoonfuls  by  mistake 
for  kudanum.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  doses  of  laudanum. 
After  she  had  swallowed  the  aconite  she  could  not  rise  from  her  seat,  and  ex- 
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claimed  that  ehe  had  tost  the  use  of  her  lega.  She  compltuned  ct  abrmiiig 
sensation  in  the  throat  and  constriction  at  the  chest.  Her  mind  was  clear,  i&d 
she  had  the  conscioosneesof  no  feeling  in  her  arms  and  lege.  The  Bymptom* 
tiul)Bided  in  two  hours,  and  she  recovered  in  eight  hours.  VomitiDg  had  been 
early  promoted  hy  emetics.  Tn  NoTember  1862,  a  case  was  communicaUd  to 
me  bj  Dr.  Vacheli,  of  Cardiff,  in  which  a  man  died  from  the  effects  of  two 
grains  of  the  extract  of  aconite  taken  in  two  pills.  As  in  other  caaes  in  which 
active  poisons  hare  been  administered  in  pills,  the  symptoms  were  a  long  time 
in  appearing,  but  when  they  once  commenced  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  s 
&tal  termination. 

A  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  t,decoetion  of  this  plant  occmred  to  Mr. 
Sayle.  A  man,  set.  39,  boiled  the  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  aconite  in  half  a 
pint  of  beer  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint :  he  then  swalloved 
half  of  it  as  a  medicine.  An  hour  afterwards  he  waa  foimd  in  bed,  rollinghit 
arms  aboat  and  foaming  at  the  mouth : — the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  ibt 
legs  were  paralyzed,  the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,'  there  was  great  naiuca, 
the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  was  perfectly  insenrable.  He  tooa 
afterwards  died.  The  abdomen  waa  examined,  and  the  only  appearance  met 
with  was  a  slight  redness  near  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach.  ('  Med. 
Times,'  Oct.  18,  1845,  p.  70.) 

Anati/ais. — The  botanical  characters  of  the  root  and  leaves,  whem  any  por- 


to  identify  this  v^euble 
poison.  The  root  has  been 
frequently  and  fatallynus- 
taken  for  hoTaeiadish,  bnt 
there  are  these  strikiiig 
.  differences : — 1.  Aooniie- 
|\  root(Pig.77)iBTei7Bhcrt, 
conical,  and  tapers  n^iidly 
to  a  point.  2,  It  is  eitera- 
ally  of  an  e»rthy-bnnrn 
colour, — internally  white 
and  of  an  earthy  smell,— 
the  cut  surface  is  r^iidly 
reddened  by  expoemt  to 
air.  It  has  nmnerons  Im; 
thin  fibres  proceeding  fraa 
it.  3.  IthaaatfirstabittfT 
taste,  but  aJW  a  quarts'  (/ 
an  hour  or  twenty  minnles 
it  produces  a  disagreeahls 
sense  of  tingling  and  numb- 
ness on  the  lips  and  tongue. 

1.  Horaendiah  root  (fig. 
78)  is  long,  cyliodrica]  or 
nearly  so,  and  of  the  auiM 
thickness  ibr  many  indies. 

2.  It  is  externally  whioib- 
yellow,  and  has  a  pongeot 
odonr  when  scraped.  S.  la 
taste  is  sometimes  bittec, 
but  it  produoee  an  inune- 
diate  hot  or  pungent  sens- 

The  leaves  of  aconite  or  monkshood  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  thick  and  of  s 


I.  Root  ot  Aconite. 


h.  Boot  of  Honmultih. 
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peculiar  shape.  The  illustration  below(Fig.  79)  is  engraved  from  a  photograph 
of  h  fresh  ieaE.  When  maflticated  the  leaveB  slowly  produce  on  the  lipsa&d  tongue 
ibe  persistent  sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness,  with  the  sense  of  coolness, 
obsrared  in  the  root.  They  are  less  powerful  than  the  root  and  seeds.  The  seeds 
diSer  in  appearance  from  those  of  other  poisonous  plants.     (See  Fig.  80.) 


pbotosnpb. 

AcoHiTiKA. — The  aikaloidal  base  of  this  plant,  Aconitina  or  Aconitia,  ia  a 
formidable  poison,  exceeding  all  others  in  its  effects.  In  one  case  one-fiftieth 
put  of  a  grain  nearly  proved  &ta]  to  an  elderly  lady  (Pereira,  '  Mat.  Med.' 
voi.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  695) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  one-Untk  part  of  a  grain  of  pure 
Konitina  would  prove  fatal  to  a  human  being.  Some  eamples  of  tbis  alkaloid 
ire,  however,  much  less  pot«nt  than  others,  and  the  chemical  properties  are 
klso  different.  (See  paper  by  Schroff,  'Reil's  Journal  ftlr  Toxikologie,'  3rd 
H.  1857,  p.  335),  and  one  by  Li^geois  (' Chem.  News,'  Oct.  24,  1863,  p. 
SOI).  Thia  ccmtaina  the  accouutof  a  simple  method  for  the  extraction  of  the 
alkaloid. 

Analj/tis^ — A  sample  of  English  aconitina  possessed  the  following  proper- 
ties:— It  was  in  whitish  granular  masses,  without  any  distinctly  crystalline 
Kmcture.  1.  When  heated  it  readily  fused  and  burnt  in  the  aii  with  a  bright 
yellow  flame.  2.  Heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  evolved  first  an  alkaline  and  then 
in  add  vapour.  3.  It  was  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  was  dissolved  by 
weak  acids  and  alcohol :  it  did  not  readily  crystallize.  4.  Nitric  acid  dis- 
solved it  without  causing  any  change  of  colour,  5.  Sulphuric  acid  gave  to  it 
t  yellowish  colour,  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  waa  separated  on  adding  to 
it  a  cryHtal  of  biciiromate  of  potaah.  Aconitina  cannot  be  readily  separated  from 
its  EotuiJona  in  a  crystalline  stat«  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  6.  Tannic 
add  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassinm  and  mercury  precipitate  the  alkaloid. 

Aconitina  ie  suificiently  soluble  in  ether  to  aJlow  of  its  separattoa  from 
crgamc  liquids  by  the  process  of  Stas  (see  page  413).  Dr.  Headland  recom- 
mends as  a  physiological  test,  the  production  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  its  application  to  animals.  One-twentieth  of  a 
grun  will  be  sufficient:  the  l-300th  of  a  grain  will  poison  a  mouse;  the 
1-IOOth,  a  bird  ;  and  1-lOOOth  causes  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  The  1-OOOth  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  spirit  and  rubbed  into  the 
ikin,  causes  local  loss  of  feeling,  lasting  for  some  time.  {'  Lancet,'  March  29, 
1856,  p.  343.)  There  iaa  great  difference  in  the  properties  of  this  alkaloid  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared.  (Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  Th^rapeu- 
tique,'  1864,  pp.  48  and  54;  also,  'Annuaire,'  1863,  p.  41.) 
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CHAPTER  82. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA   OR  DEADLT  NIGHTSHADE ^POISONING  BT  ATROPIA — LOBELIA 

FOXGLOVE.       DIOITALINE — DATURA   STRAMONIUM,    OR   THORNAPPLE — ^DATUKA 

ALBA    AND    FASTUOSA.        DATURIA.       LABURNJHI  —  TAXUS    BAOCATA    OB    TEW, 
LIGUSTRUM  OR  PRIVET — ILEX  AQUlJoLlUM   65  loLLT — ^VIBURMiA    oVctSs  OR 

guelder  rose. 

Deadlt  Nightshad^  (Atropa  belladonna). 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  leaves,  berries,  tnd 
root  of  belladomia  are  of  a  uniform  character,  and,  as  a  summaiy,  the^  maj 
be  thus  described  : — ^Heat  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  nausea,,voiiiit' . 
ing,  giddiness,  indistinct  or  double  vision,  delirium,  great  excitement  and 
restlessness,  convulsions  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  lethargy.  The 
pupils  are  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  light.  In  two  cases 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Tufhell,  the  pupils  wore  contracted  during  sleep,  al- 
though dilated  in  the  waking  state.  ('Dublin  Med.  Press,*  Jan.  5,  |d53; 
'  Journal  de  Chimie  M^cale,'  185$,  p.  695.)  Seve^ral  deaths  from  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  the  berries  occurred  in  London  in  1846.  The  following  case 
was  admitted  into  Guy^s  Hospital : — A  boy,  iet.  14,  ate,  soon  after  brei2c&s\ 
about  thirty  of  the  berries  of  the  belladonna,  which  he  had  bought  as  &iiit  in 
the  streets.  In  about  three  hours  he  had  the  sensation  of  his  &oe  being 
swollen :  his  throat  became  hot  and  dry,  his  vision  was  impaired,  objects  af^- 
peared  double,  and  they  seemed  to  revolve  and  run  backwards.  His  hands 
and  face  were  flushed,  and  his  eyelids  swollen ;  there  were  occasional  flashes 
of  light  before  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  eat,  but  could  not  swallow  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  throat.  In  endeavouring  to  walk  home  he  stimibled  and  stag- 
gered ;  and  he  felt  giddy  whenever  he  attempted  to  raise  his  head.  His  parents 
thought  him  intoxicated :  he  was  incoherent, — ^frequently  counted  his  moDej, 
and  did  not  know  the  silver  from  the  copper  coin.  His  eyes  bad  a  fix^ 
brilliant,  and  dazzling  gaze ;  he  could  neither  hear  nor  speak  plainly,  and  there 
was  great  thirst ;  he  caught  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  knowledge  of  distance.  His  fingers  were  in  constant  mouon: 
there  was  headache,  but  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  He  did  not  reach  the 
hospital  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  ^nnptoms  were  then  mudi  tlie 
same  as  those  above  described.  He  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed  with  a  reeling, 
drunken  motion ;  his  speech  was  thick  and  indistinct.  The  pupils  were  so 
strongly  dilated  that  there  was  merely  a  ring  of  iris,  and  the  eyes  were  quite 
insensible  to  light.  The  eyelids  did  not  close  when  the  hand  was  passed  sud- 
denly before  them.  He  had  evidently  lost  the  power  of  vision,  aJthoogh  be 
stared  fixedly  at  objects  as  if  he  saw  them.  The  nerves  of  common  aensatioa 
were  unaffected.  When  placed  on  his  l^  he  could  not  stand.  His  pulse  was 
90,  feeble  and  compressible ;  his  mouth  was  in  constant  motion,  as  if  he  were 
eating  something.  His  bladder  was  full  of  urine  on  admission.  He  ccm- 
tinned  in  this  state  for  two  days,  being  occasionally  conscious,  when  by  a  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  some  small  seeds  were  passed :  these  were  examined 
and  identified  as  the  seeds  of  belladonna.  The  boy  gradually  recovered,  and 
left  the  hospital  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  admission: — the  progress  of  re- 
covery was  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pupils,  which  had  then  only  acquired 
their  natural  size  and  power  of  contraction.  In  three  other  cases  whidi  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time,  the  berries  having  been  baked  in  a  pie,  pains  in  tin  | 
limbs,  drowsiness,  insensibility,  and  convulsions,  were  among  the  symptcoi 
In  two  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  related  by  Dr.  Moll,  the  symp- 
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Ions  bora  a  atrong  resemblance  to  thoae  of  delirium  tremens,  but  among  them 
were  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  loea  of  power  of  swallowing,  incoherent 
qiwch,  doable  -rieion,  and  stiange  spectral  illusions,  with  occasional  fits  of  wild 
lod  ungovernable  laughter.  On  the  following  morning  both  these  patients 
RCorered  ss  if  from  a  dream;  but  they  suffered  for  some  time  from  languor, 
thint  and  dryness  of  the  throat :  the  pupils  also  continued  djlated.  (Caeper's 
'WocheoBchrift,'  Jan.  10,  1846,  p.  26.)  Two  cases,  showing  the  poisonoua 
eSwtg  of  the  berries  on  children,  are  quoted  in  the  '  Edinburgh  ifedical  and 
Surgical  Journal'  (vol.  29,  p.  452.) 

The  root  of  the  belladonna,  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  a  clyster, 
IwadesDoyed  life.  Four  scmplee  of  the  root  were  employed,  and  the  liquid, 
Cnined  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  four  ounces,  was  injected.  After  a 
Aij^t  stage  of  excitement,  the  patient,  a  female,  tet.  27,  fell  into  a  stat«  of 
mmpleie  coma ;  the  countenance  appeared  swollen,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
oikmr;  the  pupils  were  esceesively  dilated;  thepulse  was  at  first  full  and  hard, 
thai  imall;  death  took  place  in  five  hours.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,' Feb.  8, 
IWo.p.  lOI.) 

The  leaves  of  belladonna  have  occasionally  given  rise  to  accidents.  A 
joung  man  swallowed  on  infusion  of  two  drachma  of  the  leaves.  In  about 
in  hoQT  he  found  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  palivary  bi 
euppraaed.  and  objecta  appeared  to  be  in  perpetual  n  ' 
becune  delirious,  attempted  repeatedly  to  pass  his  i 

kg  an  hour  and  a  hidf  he  was  in  constant  motion, 

altliDDgfa  his  gait  was  unsteady.      The  muscles  of 

Ilia  law,  jaws,  and  limbs  were  agitated  by  con- 

Tuliive  twitchings:  the  pupils  were  excessively 

dilated,  and  there  were  ungular  balluciuations. 

Tbere  was  neither  nausea,  vomiting,  nor  purging. 

Emetics,  injections,  and  bleeding  were  resorted  to, 

and  the  next  morning  the  patient  awoke  as  if  from    ' 

a  dream.     ('Aim.  d'Hyg."  Oct.  1847,  p.  413.) 

Ltavft  of  belladonna  have  been  ignorantly  sup- 
plied for  ash-leavea,  and  half  a  wine-glas^l  of 

the  decoction  of  the  leaves  produced  on  Dr.  Garrod 

the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  plant. 

His  patient,  who  took  half  a  pint,  suffered  severely. 

The  chief  symptoms  were  giddiness,  difficulty  in  o»iar»i  bm. 

walking,  dryD«HS  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  perversion  of  taste,  indistinct- 

ncsa  of  vimon,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  bloodshot  eyes,  difficult  articulation, 

deliriiun,  insensibility,  and  a  scarlet  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck, 

followed  by  a  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle.    The  leaves  of  ^    ^ 

helladfflma  are  peculiar  in  shape.     The  annexed  illus-  , 

lntion(Fig.  81)  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  small  leaf  of 

the  fresh  plant.    Ac«>rdtng  toMr.  Luxton,  I,000gratns 

of  leaves  yield  only  five  gnuns  of  atropia.  (See'Fharm. 

Jonmol,'  1865,  p.  300.) 
The  ttedi  of  belladonna  ore  small,  of  a  somewhat 

onl  ifiape,  and  of  a  dark  colour.    Under  a  low  magni- 

^ingpowerthey  have  a  honeycombed  surface  (Fig.  82).  "  ^ 

ii  henbane  \he  surface  of  tie  seeds  presents  more  ir-  •      ** 

regular  dtpreeaionB,  resembling  those  seen  on  certain       siii>i>  of  Benadonns. 

coials  or  madereporee.  ?■  ^"""TS  ^";  ^,     „ 

m  *^  11         J  II  t  1      r  it  *■  Magnified  »1J  dlBinetc™. 

Iwo  persons  swallowed  a  small  spoonful  of  the  ex- 
'fw*  of  beOadonna  by  mistake  for  that  of  juniper.    There  was  speedily  indis- 
*'*■"• — B  of  Yiaon,  tottering  g^t,  delirium,  incoherency,  hallucinations,  and 
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dilatation  of  the  pupils.  In  one  there  was  great  cerebral  excitement  The 
apothecary  to  whom  the  extract  was  taken  tasted  it,  and  soon  experienced  ma^ 
toms  which  led  to  a  suspicion  of  its  real  nature.  Under  treatment,  the  ijinp- 
toms  of  poisoning  disappeared  in  two  days ;  but  one  of  the  patients  died  an  the 
seventh  day  from  disease.  The  physical  and  physiological  properties  of  the  ex- 
tract indicated  that  it  was  belladonna ;  but  the  attempt  to  procure  atropia  from 
it  entirely  failed.  A  portion  of  the  concentrated  extract  given  to  a  dog,  caused 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — an  index  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  alkaloid  atropia  is  absorbed  into  the  blood.  In  a  case  of  oompouod 
poisoning  by  extract  of  belladonna  and  tincture  of  opium,  there  was  the  violent 
excitement  produced  by  belladonna,  but  the  pupils  were  strongly  contracted 
as  in  poisoning  by  opium.  (*  Med.Time8  and  Gaz.'  1870,  1,  564.)  A  case  oc- 
curred in  February  1865,  in  which  a  lady  suffered  from  severe  symptomB  of 
poisoning,  and  nearly  lost  her  life,  owing  to  an  injection  contuning  one  dnchni 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  one  drachm  of  wine  of  opium  having  been 
administered  to  her.  The  pupils  in  this  case  were  dilated,  and  the  opium  did 
not  in  any  way  counteract  the  effects  of  the  belladonna. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  Nov.  1871,  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  a  woman  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  extract.  A  nurse  gare 
by  mistake  to  a  lady  whom  she  was  attending  a  belladonna  liniment  contain- 
ing three  drachms  of  the  extract  mixed  with  soap  liniment.  She  vomited 
slightly.  When  seen  by  Mr.  P.  Keen  he  found  her  suffering  from  diyneaso! 
the  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  drowsiness^  delirium,  pupils  dilated,  fixed 
stare  of  the  eyes,  loss  of  power  and  difficulty  of  speech.  Paralysis  of  the  ex- 
tremities came  on,  with  great  pain  in  the  back.  Emetics  with  bnndj  and 
cayenne  pepper  were  employed  with  success.  The  woman  recovered,  but  noi 
until  after  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  swallowing  the  liniment. 

Appearances, — The  appearances  observed  in  several  cases  of  poisoning  by 
the  berries  which  proved  fatal  in  London  during  the  autumn  of  1846,  woe 
as  follows :  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  cong^ted  with  liquid  blood ;  die 
stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  and  flaccid;  there  were  some  red  spoo 
towards  the  cardiac  end.  In  other  fatal  cases,  of  which  the  appearancea  i^n 
been  reported,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  dis- 
tended with  thick  black  blood.  Red  spots  have  also  been  observed  around  the 
throat  and  gullet,  and  congested  patches  of  a  dark  purple  colour  on  the  ooati 
of  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  completdy 
dyed  by  the  juice  of  the  berries.  A  boy,  »t  5,  after  having  eaten  a  quanti^ 
of  the  berries  of  the  belladonna,  went  to  bed,  was.  very  restless,  Tomited  onc^ 
and  died  in  convulsions  about  fifteen  hours  after  having  taken  the  poison.  Oi 
inspection,  the  eyes  were  half -open,  with  an  intense  lustre ;  the  pupils  dilated; 
the  mouth  was  spasmodically  closed  and  the  sphincter  ani  relaxed.  Theceare- 
bral  vessels  were  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood ;  the  substance  of  tbe 
brain,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  presented  numerous  bloody  pointa 
In  the  throat  and  gullet  there  were  several  patches  of  redness.  In  the  stomal 
there  was  some  fluid,  with  three  open  berries ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  of 
a  reddish-blue  colour  in  various  parts.  (Case  by  Dr.  Rosenberger,  Canstatti 
'  Jahl^^.'  1844,  V.  295.)  For  another  case  flowing  the  appearanceB^  tt^ 
Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866, 2, 159.  A  woman,  set.  66,  swallowed  a  tear 
spoonful  of  belladonna  liniment,  and  after  suffering  the  usual  symptoms  died 
in  sixteen  hours.  On  inspection  the  lungs  were  found  full  of  blood,—^ 
right  side  of  the  heart  contained  but  little  black  blood,  and  the  left  side  «M 
firmly  contracted.  The  brain  was  slightly  congested.  The  stomach  and  odtft 
organs  presented  nothing  tmusual.  The  inspection  was  made  thirty-four  homi 
after  death,  and  the  pupils  were  then  dilated.   ('  Lancet,*  1870,  vol.  2,]t  ^ 

Analysis. — The  indigestible  nature  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds  will 
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monly  le«d  to  their  detection  in  the  matters  vomited  or  passed  by  the  bowels, 

or  ia  the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death.     The  seeds  of  bell&douna  are 

veiy  anal! — they  can,  howerer,  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope  from  the 

Nedt  of  other  poisonoua  plants.     The  colouring  matter  of  the  berry  is  of  a 

itep  purple  hue :  it  is  turned  green  by  alkalies,  and  red  by  adds.    The  leaves 

would  be  blown  by  their  botanical  characters,  and  a  decoction  or  infusion  of 

ibem,  by  tlie  liquid  c&uaing  dilatatioa  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Runge  states  that  the 

urine,  blood,  or  oiganic  liquida  containing  this  poison,  applied  to  the  eye  of  an 

uimal,  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     Orfil&  did  not  observe  this  effect  in 

poitoning  by  belladonna  (op.  dt.  ii.  267),  and  even  if  it  occurred,  he  con- 

ada«d  that  it  would  be  too  vague  a  sign  for  diaguoms,  ea  it  may  take  place 

'UpOiilj  with  henbane  and  stramonium. 

.       Atropia. — Atropia  is  the  name  given  to  the  alkaloidal  prindple  of  bella- 

I    douiL    This  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  poison.     In  November  1860,  Mr.  Sells, 

i    of  Gmldford,  forwarded  to  me  for  examination  the  stomach  of  a  young  man 

'■    vbo  liad  poisoned  himself  by  taking  tteo  graine  of  atropia.    He  took  the  dose 

on  gojog  to  bed.     He  was  heard  to  snore  hearily  during  the  night,  and  was 

hmi  dead  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lying  on  his  right  side,  the 

'    nufaoe  Uvid,  the  limbs  ri^d  and  contracted,  and  with  a  little  brown  matter 

■saaiiig  from  the  mouth.    The  pupils  were  much  dilated.    The  mucous  mem- 

bnue  of  the  stomach  presented  a  difiuaed  redness,  which  might  have  arisen 

from  some  brandy  which  he  had  swallowed.     No  trace  of  the  poison  could  be 

I  delected  in  the  stomach  or  its  cont«nts.   In  the  'Association  Medical  Journal ' 

(8e)».  16,  1853,  p.  818)  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  all  the 

Optoma  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  arose  from  the  application  of  a  weak 

nlation  of  atropia  and  water  to  the  conjunctiva.     One-eighth  of  a  grain  in- 

JMUd  into  the  ^in  for  the  relief  of  sciatica,  produced  the  usual  symptoms  of 

pMoning.     {'  Pharm.  Journal,'  May  1862,  p.  583.) 

The  criminal  administration'of  atropia  is  a  rare  event  in  this  cotmtry-  A  trial 
txa  murder  by  this  alkaloid  took  place  at  the  Manchester  Iient  Assizes,  1872 
{Stg.v.  Steele).  The  prisoner,  who  was  a  nurse  in  the  workhouse,  was  charged 
with  administering  atropia  to  the  senior  surgeon,  Mr.  Harris,  and  thereby 
I  caudng  hia  death.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ill  after  his  break&st,  and 
;  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  atropia  in  about  twelve  hours, 
i  The  poistm  was  detected  in  the  body  by  Mr.  Calvert,  and  also  in  a  liquid  found  in 
fte  room — a  solution  of  atropia  in  spirit.  Milk  was  the  vehicle  through  which 
il  "as  taken.  The  milk  as  sent  from  the  kitchen  contained  nothing  injurious, 
btuthat  found  in  deceased's  room  was  lasted  by  ?lg.«a. 

tiro  of  the  nurses  and  both  suffered  from  poison- 
ilig  by  atropi&.  The  prisoner  had  access  to  this 
Kkol,  and  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  a  strong  I 
notive  for  this  criminal  act,  but  there  was  c 
direct  proof  to  show  that  she  put  the  poison  ml 
the  milk,  and  she  was  acquitted. 

jlnafysi>.— Atropia  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
ilauce,  not  very  soluble  in  .water,  but  easily  dis-  I 
•lived  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  diluted  adds.     It 
does  not  readily  crystallize,  but  it  forms  crystal- 
liable  ealto.     The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  83)  I 
Amn  the  irregular  crystalline  form  of  the  sul-  I 
fhate  of  atropia,  as  it  ia  deposited  from  an  alco-     impofect  cr^ (Uii  at  Snipbsu  oC 
holic  solution.     Ammonia  added  to  the  solution      ^""^  -ttniM  M  fli«««™. 
of  niphate  of  atropia  does  not  separate  the  alkaloid  in  distinct  crystals.     In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  morphia  and  Btiychnia.    When  atropia  isheated  on 
plitinnm  it  melts,  darkens  in  colour,  and  bums  with  a  yellowish  smoky  dame. 
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Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  without  any  diange  n£ 
coloiu*.     Water  added  to  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  no  change : 
but  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potash  produces  a  green  colour  from  the 
formation  of  oxide  of  chromium.     Tannic  acid  precipitates  the  alkaloid  from 
its  solutions :  but  the  most  effectual  precipitant  is  the  chloriodide  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury,  which  throws  down  a  dense  white  precipitate  eyen  in 
very  diluted  solutions.     Atropia  is  also  precipitated  by  chloride  of  gold,  but, 
unlike  strychnia,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  or  cliro- 
mate  of  potash.  It  may  be  detected  in,  and  separated  from,  organic  liquids  bj 
the  process  of  Stas.     (See  page  413.)    According  to  Winckler  atropia  is  pre- 
cipitated most  completely  from  all  its  solutions  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassiiiiii 
and  mercury  (page  361).     By  the  use  of  this  precipitant  he  was  able  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  of  atropia  contained  in  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 
and  root     In  the  leaves  the  alkaloid  varied  from  0*41  to  0'49  per  cent,  and  in 
the  root  it  amounted  to  0*48  per  cent.   (*  Pharm.  Jour.'  June  1872,  p.  1029.) 
A  small  quantity  of  a  diluted  solution  of  atropia  applied  to  the  eye  pro- 
duces dilatation  of  the  pupil.     This  may  be  employed  as  a  physiological  test 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  atropia  in  an  extract  made  from  the  oontents  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  any  organic  liquid.     The  introduction  of  a  portion  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  an  animal,  besides  producing  the  ordinaiy  symptoms 
of  poisoning,  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Indian  Tobaoco  (Lobelia  inflata). 

The  powdered  leaves  of  Indian  tobacco  contain  an  acrid  principle  whidk 
is  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects  on  the  brain  and  spioal  mairow, 
attended  with  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  administered  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  lobeUa  operates  as  an  emetic ;  but  in  ]ar^ 
quantity  it  acts  deleteriously.  It  would  also  appear  that  e^'en  ordinary  medi- 
cinal doses  affect  some  persons  with  great  severity.  There  is  an  erroneous 
notion  that  this  is  a  useful  medicine  and  not  a  poison,  although,  like  arseiuc 
and  opiiun,  it  may  be  either,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed. 

In  one  case  a  man  lost  his  life  by  swallowing  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  , 
leaveSy  prescribed  by  a  quack.  This  person  was  seen  by  a  medical  practi- 
tioner soon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison :  he  was  evidently  sufiering  gretf 
pain,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious ;  the  pulse  was  small,  and  the  pupils  wen 
strongly  contracted  and  insensible  to  light.  He  had  vonuted  the  greater  part 
of  the  poison.  He  suffered  from  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  face,  nank  into 
a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  about  thirty-six  honra.  On  in- 
spection, some  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  but  none  of  the  powder.  7%e 
mucous  membrane  was  intensely  inflamed,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
strongly  congested.  (*  Pharm.  Times,'  May  1,  1847,  p.  182.)  The  seeds  d 
lobelia  are  equally  poisonous.  In  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  2% 
1853,  p.  568,  two  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  seeds  proved  fatal.  In  one, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  highly  inffamed.  Another  case  is 
referred  to  in  the  same  journal,  March  12,  1853,  p.  270. 

There  have  been  many  inquests  and  trials  for  manslaughter  in  this  ooonttj 
as  the  result  of  the  improper  administration  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  the 
Lobelia  inflata  by  ignorant  quacks,  calling  themselves  medical  botanists  and 
dealers  in  v^etable  medicines.  The  medical  evidence  given  on  these  trisli 
has  proved  that  in  large  doses  lobelia  is  a  most  noxious  drug.  (See  *  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  44,  pp.  383  and  433 ;  vol.  46,  p.  884 ;  *  Lancet,'  March  5,  1853; 
p.  237 ;  *  Pharm.  Jour.'  Aug.  1851,  p.  87 ;  and  for  some  remarks  on  the  actioa 
of  the  poison  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Pearson,  *  Med.  Gaz.*  \9S^ 
vol.  46,  p.  285 ;  also  Tereira,  '  Mat.  Medica,'  vol.  2,  part  2,  p.  12.)  Tfct 
impostors  who  profit  by  the  prescription  and  sale  of  this  drug  among  At 
ignorant  poor,  maintain  the  doctrine  that  it  cannot  kill,  and  never  has  b«a 
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known  to  destroy  life  !  In  July  1856,  one  of  these  quacks  was  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  manslaughter  for  killing  a  woman  with  overdoses  of  lobelia.  Se- 
Tere  pain,  followed  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  were 
the  chief  symptoms  preceding  death  in  this  case.  The  admission  that,  in 
]ffoper  doses,  it  was  a  useful  remedy  in  spasmodic  asthma,  was  of  no  avail  on 
this  occasion.  The  man  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  (Beg. 
T.  Boyden  or  Jackson^  Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1856.)  A  man  named  Riley 
drake  was  convicted  in  the  United  States  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a 
woman  by  administering  lobelia  in  improper  doses.  (Wharton  and  Stille's 
*Med.  Jur.'  p.  522.) 

Analysis, — Lobelia  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-coloured  powder  (frag- 
ments of  leaves).  This  powder  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour  from  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Iodine  water  haJs 
no  effect  upon  the  infusion.  The  proto-  and  per-sul-  p.    ^ 

phate  of  iron  produce  with  it  a  dark-green  colour,  the 
per-sulphate  very  rapidly.  The  leaves  and  seeds  con- 
tain a  resinoid  substance  called  Lobelin,  which  has  the 
■nell  and  taste  of  the  plant.  It  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one  grain.  The 
leaves  of  lobelia  are  generally  seen  in  fragments  which 
4o  not  readily  admit  of  identification  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  seeds  are  very  small,  of  a  lengthened  oval 
ihape,  reticulated  on  the  surface  with  projecting  hairs .  ^  •  j-  ^  • 
or  fibres,  and  of  a  b'ght  brown  colour  (fig.  84).  The  '  *•  '-  - 
discovery  of  them  among  the  fragments  of  leaves  Seeds  of  Loboiu. 

would  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  presence  of    J;  Sj^SSld^To'diaineterB. 
lobelia. 

Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea). 

Purple  foxglove  is  a  well-known  hedge-plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the 
iouthem  districts  of  England.  All  parts  of  the  plant — the  seeds,  leaves,  and 
TOot— are  poisonous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  principle,  rfi'(7i^a/fHC. 
The  leaves,  whether  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  extract,  or  tincture,  exert 
in  action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
They  retain  their  noxious  properties  when  dried. 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — Cases  of  poisoning  by  foxglove  are  not  very  niune- 
iDUs.  One  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Oct.  1826. 
A  quack  was  Indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  a  boy  imder  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — He  prescribed  for  a  trivial  complaint  six  ounces  of  a  strong 
fcoction  of  the  leaves.  The  boy  was  soon  attacked  with  vomiting,  purging, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  After  some  time  he  became  lethargic,  and 
■fept  for  several  hours ;  in  the  night  he  was  seized  with  convulsions.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible,  the  pulse  was  slow,  small,  and  irr^lar ; 
coma  followed,  and  the  boy  died  twenty-two  hours  alter  taking  the  poison. 
On  inspection  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  much  injected,  and  the 
mncoos  lining  of  the  stomach  was  partially  inflamed.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
q[uitted  of  the  charge,  because  he  had  only  given  his  fatal  advice  on  the  appli- 
e«ion  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased !  (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  27, 
p.  233.)  A  young  man  swallowed  a  strong  decoction  of  foxglove  by  mistake  for 
purgative  medicine.  He  was  soon  seized  with  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
•nd  puiging.  In  the  afternoon  he  fell  asleep.  At  midnight  he  awoke,  was  at- 
tacked with  violent  vomiting,  colic,  convulsions,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light ;  his  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular.  He  died  twenty -two 
houre  after  taking  the  poison.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  Digitalis.)  A  few  grains  of 
the  powdered  leaves  have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness,  languor,  dimness 
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of  Bight,  and  other  nerrons  ByraptomB.  A  diKcbm,  however,  hu  htiea  tikea 
without  causiiig  death ;  but  in  this  instance  it  produced  the  moat  Tioleot  Tonut- 
ing.  As  an  indication  of  the  singular  effect  of  this  poison  on  the  ncn'e* d 
sensation,  it  taa.y  be  statcil  that  a  coal-fire  appeared  to  the  patient  lo  Inn  s 
blue  colour.  A  common  effect  of  this  poisoD  is  to  produce  great  depretuDB  at 
ihe  heart's  action.  A  woman  mode  aa  infuson  of  digitalis,  and  nrallowed  ii 
by  mistake.  The  symptoms  which  followed  were  vomiting,  paleneas  ol  the 
face,  coldness  of  the  skin,  prostration,  tnuacular- feebleness,  a  p«rsisteiit  feeing 
of  drunkenness,  headache,  giddiness,  confusion  oE  sig^t,  dilatation  of  tlie  pi^  I 
aud  loss  of  sensibility.  The  vomiting  was  conBtant,  and  aggravated  by  anj-  < 
thing  that  was  taken.  There  was  consttpation  of  the  bowels,  with  ni{^)«Mion 
of  urine.  There  was  thirst  with  pains  in  the  abdomen  incnvsed  hy  preMnt, 
and  great  reatleeanesB  at  night.  At  first  the  pulse  was  58.  On  the  faortli 
day  it  was  41  to  42.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  58,  less  irr^ular,  and  the  sjinp- 
toms  had  abated.  During  the  night  she  got  up,  and  on  retuniing  to  ha  bed 
suddenly  faint«d,  and  died.  Nothing  could  restore  her  from  Hbv  attw^.  Tlii 
was  probably  the  eifect  of  the  poison.  A  periion  labouring  imdec  nmptaau 
of  poi»)niiig  by  digitalis  should  always  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  psolart. 
(Case  by  Dr.  Mazel,  '  Ed.  Monthly  Jour.'  1864,  p.  169.) 

Anali/sie. — When  faxglove  has  been  token  in  substance,  i.e.  in  the  iixat  of 
seeds  or  leaves,  or  any  portion  of  these  has  been  swallowed  in  a  decocdon  « 
infusion,  fragments  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowela  In  referoiceio 
the  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract,  except  there  be  sufficient  to  tUow 
of  the  separation  of  digitaline,  there  is  no  chemica,!  process  known  by  irbub 
the  poison  may  be  recognized.  If  any  fragments  of  leaves  or  seeds  are  foiai 
e  of  the  stomach  or  in  food,  they  may  be  ideotified  by  ihe  lid 
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of  the  microscope.  The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  85),  taken  frwm  theliviw. 
plant  by  photography,  represents  a  small  leaf  and  a  portioa  of  a  larger  leaf  « 
this  plant. 

It  is  calculated  that  digitaline  constitutes  only  one  per  cent,  of  tbe  diid 
leaves.  In  reference  to  the  teeda  of  foxglove,  Uiey  are  of  a  reddiflfa4>n>«R 
colour,  remarkably  small,  oblong,  and  somewhat  angular  in  diape.  Tbey  int 
peculiar  markings(fig.  86.)  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  they  may  he  euOy 
distinguished  from  the  sc^  of  hyoecyamuB,  datura,  belladonna,  and  nMt 
other  poisonoua  plantB. 
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DiGiTALiNE. — ^Digitaline  is  the  active  principle  of  foxglove :  its  physiological 
properties  have  been  folly  investigated  by  M.  Homolle  (*  Journal  de  Pharmacie/ 
.  Janvier  1845-57 ;  also,  Boucbardat,  *  Ann.  de  Therapeutique,'  1864,  p.  155). 
llie  samples  which  I  have  examined  have  had  a  pale  fawn  colour,  and  no  crys- 
taUine  character.     I  have  found  it  impossible  to  crystallize  it  either  by  the  use 
of  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.   M.  Nativelle  has  recently  obtained  it  by  the 
aid  of  boiling  alcohol  at  90  per  cent,  in  fine  white  and  shining  needles  (^Pharm. 
Joam.'  1872,  April  27,  p.  865).     Alcohol  is  its  best  solvent.     Boiling  water 
takes  it  up  in  small  quantity,  acqidring  a  tea-like  odour  :  its  solutions  are  in> 
teDsely  bitter.     It  is  a  neutral  v^etable  principle,  having  lieither  alkaline  nor 
acid  reaction.     In  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  the 
chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury ;  and  by  this  property  it  may  be  distin- 
gaiahed  from  ^e  true  vegetable  alkaloids.  It  forms  no  salts  with  acids.  When 
heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts  and  is  decomposed  :  it  evolves  an  acid,  and  not  an 
ammoniacal  vapour.     Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  gives  to  it  a  deep 
orange-red  colour  unlike  that  of  morphia  or  brucia.  This  acid  solution  speedily 
acquires  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  standing.   Iodic  acid  is  unchanged  by  it.   Hy- 
drochloric acid  dissolves  it,  and  when  gently  heated  the  solution  J)ecomes  green. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  to  it  a  brown  colour,  and  after  exposure  for  some 
time  or  by  a  gentle  heat  this  colour  changes  to  a  purple  black.     If  the  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  is  diluted,  the  liquid  immediately  assumes  a  dingy  green 
colour.    Diluted  sulphuric  acid  heated  with  the  powder  gives  a  reddish -black 
colour.   M.  Grandeau  has  suggested  an  addition  to  this  test.  If  the  digitaline 
baa  been  previously  dissolved  and  the  liquid  evaporated,  sulphuric  acid  imparts 
a  rose  colour  to  small  quantities,  or  a  reddish-brown  or  even  brown  colour 
when  the  digitaline  is  in  rather  large  quantity.     If  the  digitaline,  moistened 
vith  sulphuric  acid,  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine,  it  immediately  as- 
sumes a  violet  colour.    This  peculiar  colour  is  observed  even  with  the  faintest 
trace  of  the  principle,  and  it  is  regarded  by  him  as  characteristic.     Seventeen 
of  the  alkaloids  and  principles  thus  tested  did  not  acquire  a  violet  colour. 
(^Chemical  News,'  July  16,  1864,  p.  26.)  According  to  M.  Grandeau,  digit^i- 
ime  readily  admits  of  separation  by  dialysis  from  organic  liquids.  MM.  Tardieu 
and  Boussin  have  not  found  this  method  so  successful  in  practice  as  these  ex- 
periments on  pure  digitaline  would  appear  to  indicate.     Q  Ann.  d'Hygi^ne/ 
1864,  p.  80.) 

M.  Homolle  extracted  from  foxglove,  by  means  of  alcohol,  three  substances : 
an  acrid  matter  soluble  in  ether,  which  produced  on  himself  violent  vomiting 
cud  fearful  head-symptoms  leading  almost  to  the  destruction  of  life ;  a  highly 
ooncentrated  bitter  principle ;  and  digitaline.  The  latter  alone  was  proved  upon 
hospital  patients  to  have  the  power  of  decreasing  the  action  of  the  heart,  lower  < 
bg  the  pulae,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  urine.  (*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,' 
Oct.  1861,  p.  245.)  Pure  digitaline  itself  operates  powerfully  on  man  and 
animals  in  very  small  doses,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  deadly  poison.  The 
1-I6th  of  a  grain,  which  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  eight  grains  of  the  well- 
jvepared  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  is  sufficient  to  cause  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  Doses  of  from  1-1 1th  to  l-32nd  part  of  a  grain  have  lowered  the 
poise  and  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  griping,  purging,  and  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  urine.  (Pereira,  *  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  528.)  Doses  of  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  a  grain  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  life.  M.  Homolle  found 
in  experiments  on  himself  that  small  doses  of  digitaline  taken  at  intervals 
lowered  the  pulse  to  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  normal  standard : 
&ufl  in  himself  it  fell  17  in  one  minute,  which  represents  a  fourth  of  the 
normal  pulsations.  In  doses  of  from  1-1 5th  to  l-30th  of  a  grain  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  digitaline  slackened  the  circulation.  In  doses  above  l-15th  of  a 
grain,  it  produced  on  adults  emetic  and  purgative  effects,  sometimes  suddenly, 
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at  others  slowly  and  gradually.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  nnkss 
speedily  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  it  killed  dogs  in  a  few  hours.  (Orfila, '  Toxi- 
cologie,*  vol.  2,  p.  350.  See  also  a  paper  by  Drs.  Steyenson  and  Fagge, 
*  Guy's  Hos.  Rep.*  1866,  p.  37.) 

Digitaline  has  acquired  some  notoriety  by  reason  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  De  la 
Pommerfiis,  at  Paris,  in  ^ay  1864,  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  named  Panw. 
The  deceased,  who  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  and,  after  an  illness  of  about 
twenty-four  hours,  died  on  the  17th  November  1863.     The  prisoner  had  just 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  faxal  ill- 
ness ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  he  had  induced  her  to  insnre  her 
life  in  various  insurance  offices  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  quite  diapropor- 
tioned  to  her  circumstances.  Immediately  after  her  death  he  put  in  a  claim  ixx 
these  large  insurances.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  exhumed  and  inspected  for 
the  first  time  on  the  30th  of  November,  thirteen  days  after  death.  The  viscera 
throughout  were  healthy ;  they  presented  no  unusual  appearance,  and  revealed 
no  natural  cause  of  sudden  dea&.     The  stomach  and  bowels,  which  were  well 
preserved,  boremo  marks  of  the  action  of  poison ;  and,  on  a  chemical  analyses 
no  poison  of  any  kind  could  be  detected  in  these  organs  by  MM.  Tardieu  and 
Kuussin.   The  symptoms,  during  the  illness,  owing  to  there  being  no  suspicion 
of  poisoning,  were  not  accurately  observed.     Repeated  vomiting,  with  great 
depression  and  exhaustion,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  prominent.     Failing 
to  detect  any  poison  by  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  the  experts  adopted  tiie 
physiological  test  of  administering  prepared  alcoholic  and  aqueous  extracts  ol 
the  stomach  and  intestines  to  animals.   An  attempt  made  to  separate  the  active 
principle  and  remove  the  organic  matter  by  dialysis,  did  not  yield  satisfactory 
results.   (^  Annales  d*Hygi^ne,'  1864, 2, 105.)    Seventy-five  grains  of  the  mixed 
extracts  above  mentioned  were  introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
thigh  of  a  dog.     The  animal  vomited  twice ;  and  in  four  hours  the  ptdsations 
of  the  heart  sank  from  102  to  86 :  its  action  was  irregular  and  intermittent, 
and  the  respiration  was  deep  and  painful.   There  were  no  narcotic  symptoms; 
on  the  next  day,  the  dog  was  better,  and  it  completely  recovered.    Sixty  grains 
of  these  extracts  in  water,  administered  to  a  rabbit  by  means  of  a  funnel,  caused 
death  in  a  few  minutes,  probably  from  sjmcope  (or  asphyxia  ?). 

Another  branch  of  physiological  evidence  unexpectedly  presented  itself.  Hie 
deceased,  during  her  fatal  illness,  had  vomited  on  the  iioor  of  her  room.  Ab 
alcoholic  extract  was  made  of  the  scrapings  of  the  floor  and  of  the  substanoei 
deposited  between  the  planks.  No  mineral  poison  was  found  in  it.  Seventy- 
five  grains  of  this  extract  were  introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  ths 
thigh  of  a  dog.  The  animal  suffered  from  vomiting  and  depression  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  died  in  about  twenty -two  hours.  There  was  no  coma  or  < 
insensibility  at  any  time.  Thirty-one  grains  of  the  same  extract  difiiised  in 
water  were  administered  to  a  rabbit  by  means  of  a  funnel.  In  less  than  three  ■; 
hours  after  the  injection  the  animal  died,  having  suffei'ed  from  irregular  and 
depressed  action  of  the  heart.  Sixty  grains  of  an  alcoholic  extract  from  the  ; 
scrapings  of  the  floor,  said  to  be  free  from  vomited  matters,  had  no  effect  upoft 
an  animal. 

These  two  extracts  of  the  floor  had  diflerent  chemical  properties.   The  frraU 
containing,  as  it  was  believed,  a  portion  of  the  vomited  matters,  amounted  16. i 
half  an  ounce.   It  was  of  a  brown  colour,  had  a  rancid  oily  odour,  and  a  bitter  i 
taste.     Its  solution  was  precipitated  by  tannic  acid :  it  was  coloxnned  paiple-  ■ 
red  by  sulphuric,  and  green  by  hydrochloric  acid.     The  second  was  colound, 
had  an  oily  aspect,  but  no  bitterness.     It  was  not  precipitated  by  tannic 
and  was  feebly  coloured  by  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids ;  the 
being  diflerent  from  those  obtained  with  the  first  extract.     It  was  objected 
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any  inferences  from  the  properties  of  these  extracts,  that  deceased's  1*001x1  had 
been  formerly  occupied  by  a  photographic  artist :  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
DO  noxious  mineral  substances,  sudi  as  are  used  in  photography,  were  found  in 
tbem.  No  attfflupt  was  made  to  procure  digitaline  from  the  extracts :  the  pre- 
Bence  of  this  principle  w^  a  matter  of  inference,  from  the  extracts  produced : 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  extract  derived  horn,  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  deoeaaed  having  no  f&tal  effect  upon  animals,  was  that  the  quantity  of  the 
principle  left  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  was  too  small. 

MM.  Tardieu  and  Koussin  deposed  at  the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  died 
horn  a  vegetable  poison  which  produces  no  marked  change  in  the  body,  which 
cannot  be  revealed  by  chemical  analysis,  but  only  by  its  noxious  effects  on 
animals.  The  effects  on  animals  were  in  this  case  similar  to  those  caused  by 
digitaline,  and  without  positively  affirming  that  the  deceased  woman,  Pauw, 
liad  died  from  this  poison,  there  was  the  strongest  presumption  that  she  fell  a 
Tictim  to  it.  The  deceased  was  quite  well  the  day  before  her  death,  and  the 
poflt-mortem  examination  of  the  body  proved  the  absence  of  any  natural  cause 
to  account  for  this  sudden  death. 

hi  reference  to  the  accused,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
large  number  of  poisons  of  a  deadly  kind,  including  digitaline ;  that  he  had 
at  three  different  times  purchased  as  much  as  fifty-two  grains  of  this  poison, 
of  which  much  had  been  used,  and  that  those  quantities  were  inconsistent  with 
any  reasonable  medical  requirements.  As  the  prisoner  was  a  homoeopathic 
practitioner,  the  purchase  and  actual  use  of  such  large  quantities  of  so  potent 
a  drug  were  quite  inexplicable  on  any  theory  consistent  with  his  innocence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  was  equally  against  him  in  its  moral  aspects ;  it 
vas  clearly  established  that,  by  reason  of  the  large  insurances  effected  on  her 
life,  he  had  a  strong  motive  in  the  death  of  the  woman,  that  a  long  cessation 
of  their  intimacy  had  taken  place  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  another  per- 
son, that  he  had  suddenly  and  without  any  reasonable  grounds  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  the  deceased,  and  the  date  of  her  fatal  illness  was  in  accordance 
with  these  visits  thus  renewed.  In  short.  Dr.  De  la  Pommerais  had  the  motive, 
means,  and  opportunity  of  destroying  the  life  of  this  woman  by  poison,  and  no 
theory  consistent  with  his  innocence  could  be  suggested,  by  those  who  defended 
bim,  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mass  of  moral  and  medical  circumstances 
which  were  clearly  proved  against  him.  Further,  as  with  some  other  criminals, 
be  over-acted  his  part,  and  by  forged  letters  and  correspondence  had  shown 
that  he  had  fully  anticipated  the  sudden  death  of  the  woman  Pauw,  and  the 
explanations  that  might  be  required  of  him  in  order  to  account  for  this  event. 
Apart  from  any  questions  relucting  the  speculative  character  of  the  medical 
evidence,  there  were  circumstances  proved  in  this  case  which  were  inconsistent 
with  any  theory  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  jury  found  him  guilty 
of  murder,  and  he  was  subsequently  executed. 

m 

Thornapple  (Datura  stramonium). 

All  parts  of  this  plant  are  poisonous;  but  the  seeds  and  fruit  are  considered 
to  be  the  most  noxious. 

Sjftnptanis. — The  usual  effects  produced  by  this  poison  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  cases.  A  woman,  aet.  36,  took  two  teacupf uls  of  infusion 
of  stramonium  leaves  by  mistake  for  senna  tea.  In  about  ten  minutes  she  was 
wized  with  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  fainting.  In  two  hours  she  was 
quite  insensible ;  the  pupils  were  fixed  and  dilated,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
convulsed,  the  countenance  flushed,  and  the  pulse  was  fuU  and  slow.  The  sto- 
mach-pump was  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  she  recovered,—  suf- 
fering, however,  from  indistinctness  of  vision  and  vertigo.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8, 
p.  605.)  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  highly  poisonous.  A  boy,  aet.  5,  ate  some 
■eeda,  with  a  portion  of  the  plant.     Soon  afterwards  it  was  observed  that  his 
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face  waa  flushed,  and  that  he  staggered  as  if  intoxicated.  He  Yomited  and 
threw  up  about  thirt  j  seeds.  His  skin  was  hot  and  red,  the  countenance  had 
a  wild  and  staring  expression,  the  pupils  were  nearly  fully  dilated  and  insen- 
sible to  light.  The  diild  was  restless,  in  a  state  of  raging  delirium,  and  biting 
with  fury  at  those  who  attempted  to  restrain  him.  He  was  unable  to  standi 
and  in  a  state  resembling  St.  Yitus's  dance.  The  pulse  could  not  be  coimted. 
The  breathing  was  hurried  and  gasping.  He  was  incessantly  talking,  bot  with- 
out articulating  distinctly,  and  he  appeared  to  be  driving  away  from  him  ima- 
ginary objects.  Emetics  produced  the  vomiting  of  more  seeds,  and  in  an  hour 
he  began  to  articulate.  He  slept  restlessly  for  two  hours.  Some  seeds  were 
passed  in  the  eyacuations  from  the  bowels.  In  four  hours  the  symptoms  had 
abated,  and  the  boy  gradually  improved.  The  pupils  did  not  recover  dieir 
natural  state  until  aft^  three  days.  (^  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,^  1856 ; 
and  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  1857,  19,  497.) 

In  the  *  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,*  April  1864,  p.  552,  Dr. 
Turner  describes  five  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  seeds,  in  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  They  had  eaten  them  in  the  scarcely  ripe  state,  when  th^  are 
not  very  bitter.  In  one  hour  and  a  half  two  of  the  children  were  found  to  be 
fully  under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  They  were  lying  on  their  backs,  eyes 
bright,  pupils  widely  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  conjunctivfe  injected,  iux 
deeply  suMised  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  inability 
to  articulate,  and  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  broken  occasionally  bv 
a  paroxysm  during  which  they  would  utter  some  indistinct  sounds  and  throw 
their  hands  about,  as  if  trying  to  ward  off  some  threatening  evil.  They  then 
fell  into  a  comatose  state,  but  were  easily  roused  into  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment :  they  grasped  at  imaginary  objects ;  there  was  picking  at  the  bed-clodiee, 
with  paroxysms  of  excessive  laughter.  They  had  no  proper  control  over  their 
limbs,  walked  with  a  staggering  gait,  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  intoxicated 
or  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  They  recovered  under. treatment  in  about 
twenty -four  hours.  (See  also  other  cases  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  same  jouma!, 
Jan.  7,  1862,  p.  54.) 

Death  may  take  place  although  the  whole  of  the  seeds  are  ejected.  This 
happened  in  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Duffin — that  of  his  own  child,  set,  2,  who 
swallowed  about  one  hundred  seeds  of  stramonium,  weighing  sixteen  gTain& 
The  usual  symptoms  were  manifested  in  an  hour,  and  the  child  died  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  although  twenty  seeds  had  been  ejected  by  vomiting  and  eighty  hr 
purging.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  15,  p.  194.)  Sufficient  daturia  to  destroy  life  had 
been  absorbed  from  the  entire  seeds  and  carried  into  the  blood.  In  a  case  which 
became  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  OsnabrUck,  a  woman  administered  to  her 
mother  a  decoction  of  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  thomapple,  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed there  were  about  125.  She  very  soon  became  delirious,  threw  her  arms 
about,  and  spoke  incoherently :  she  died  in  seven  hours.  (Henke^  '  Zeitsdirifi 
der  S.  A.*  1837,  i.  H.)  The  seeds  retain  their  properties  notwithstanding  ex- 
posure to  heat :  thus  the  smoking  of  stramonium-seeds  is  attended  with  danger. 
In  the  return  of  the  Registrar- General  for  April  1856,  there  is  the  record  of 
one  death  from  this  cause. 

One  of  the  methods  of  poisoning  adopted  by  the  Hindoos,  not  so  much  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  life  as  of  facilitating  the  perpetration  of  pobbenr, 
consists  in  administering  to  persons  either  the  powdered  seeds,  or  a  smmg 
decoction  of  them,  in  curry,  or  some  other  highly-flavoured  article  of  food. 
Delirium  and  insensibility  soon  follow,  and  sometimes  d€»th  is  the  result ;  but 
no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  appears  to  be  excited. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Lahore,  states  that  out  of  ninety-two  of  these  cases  of  poisoniDg 
no  fewer  than  twenty-one  proved  fatal,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  which  rwolt 
in  death  are  never  known,  while  those  who  survive  would  naturally  oompim 
otany  injury  that  might  have  been  done  to  them  while  insensible.  UeobMrra 
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'that  the  drug  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  it  generally  imparts  to  the  food  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  &nd  which  is  sometimes  recognized  when  it  is  eaten.  The  symptoms 
usually  occur  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  although 
thsj  may.  be  delayed  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  There  is  at  first  dryness  in 
the  throat,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  fiuntness,  headache,  and  giddiness,  and  the 
person  has  difficulty  in  walking  straight,  and  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  while 
St  the  same  time  he  is  yery  restless.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes,  if  examined,  are 
found  to  be  dilated,  and  he  will  sometimes  complain  of  indistinctness  of  vision, 
or  drowsiness  and  he  almost  always  falls  asleep.  The  sleep  may  either  in- 
crease to  complete  insensibility  with  dilated  pupils,  a  flushed  face,  and  mut- 
tering delirium,  or  the  patient  may  awake  and  then  become  delirious.  The 
delirium  is  characterized  by  great  restlessness,  the  person  affected  frequently 
moving  about,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  naked  and  to  pick  at  various  ob- 
jects. The  pulse  is  generally  slow,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  there  is  ^eat 
thirsL  After  a  time  the  patient  becomes  again  insensible  and  is  greatly  ex- 
hausted :  sometimes  convulsions  occur,  with  low  muttering  delirium,  and  at 
length  he  dies.  If,  as  it  more  frequently  happens,  he  recovers,  the  insensibility 
perasts  for  a  day  or  more,  and  tiiie  patient  remains  occasionally  in  an  idiotic 
state,  able  to  spesik,  but  not  to  imderstand  for  some  time  longer,  and  he  has  no 
recollection  of  what  has  occurred  after  the  poisonous  meal.  Sometimes  vomit- 
ing is  an  early  symptom,  although  this  is  rare.  ('  Description  of  Poisons  in 
the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  57.) 

Dr.  Chevers  has  given  a  very  complete  account  of  the  Hindoo  system  of 
poisoning  by  dhatoof-a,  (*Med.  Jur/  for  India,  1856,  pp.  121,  549,  591.)  It 
appears  that  the  Datura  fasittosa  and  alba  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  poison 
in  India.  The  Thugs  employed  this  poison  with  the  object  of  rendering  their 
intended  victims  helpless.  As  it  is  administered  by  skilled  professional  poisoners 
in  India,  it  causes  a  profoimd  lethargy  resembling  coma,  with  dilated  pupils. 
The  symptoms  may  continue  for  two  days,  and  yet  recovery  take  place.  He 
also  states  that  the  cases  rarely  prove  fatal.  Out  of  fifty-one  instances  of  poi- 
soning by  dhatoora,  at  the  Bombay  hospital  in  one  year,  recorded  by  Dr.  Giraud, 
one  only  proved  fatel,  and  four  presented  very  alarming  symptoms.  Dr.  Chevers 
notices  the  early  occurrence  of  insensibility.  A  man  drank  two  mouthfuls  of 
ajwisoned  liquid,  complained  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  fell  down  insensible  within 
forty  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  had  drunk  the  liquid,  and  did  not  recover  his 
senses  until  the  third  day  after.  (Op.  cit.  p.  1 37.)  In  these  cases,  probably  the 
seeds  are  given  in  a  large  dose,  either  in  solution  or  in  very  fine  powder.  The 
first  stage  of  poisoning  is  commonly  marked  by  delirium,  the  patient  is  restless 
and  wanders  about  as  if  in  search  of  something,  but  from  giddiness  or  great 
muscular  weakness  he  is  soon  unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand ;  he  talks  in- 
coherently, laughs  wildly,  moves  about  as  if  to  avoid  spectra,  and  picks  or 
catches  incessantly  at  real  or  imaginary  objects.  He  appears  as  if  drawing  out 
imaginary  threads  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  lus  antics  are  of  the  most 
varied  and  ludicrous  kind.  The  pupils  are  invariably  dilated,  and  the  spectra 
are  illusions  depending  on  disordered  vision.  Distant  objects  appear  near  to 
him,  and  near  objects  as  if  highly  magnified :  he  wiU  attempt  to  grasp  a  distant 
object  as  if  it  were  close  at  hand,  and  will  start  back  on  a  person  approaching, 
as  if  he  thought  the  person  was  quite  near  to  him.  In  the  second  stage  of  poi- 
soning, there  is  either  great  drowsiness  or  complete  stupor,  sometimes  passing 
into  utter  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breathing.  The  third  stage  of  final  de- 
lirium is  similar  to  the  first.  (Op.  cit.  p.  593.)  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Irving, 
of  Allahabad,  for  some  additional  information  respecting  the  employment  of 
datura  by  the  professional  poisoners  of  India.  ('  Cases  of  Food-Poisoning,'  &c., 
1864.)  The  effects  are  generally  produced  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
those  who  have  taken  the  poisoned  food  have  had  little  or  no  recollection  of 
anything  that  occurred  afterwards.    An  extract  of  datura  is  probably  used  as 
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one  of  the  methods  of  'hociuning  '  peraom  by  thieves  in  tliis  conntry.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  the  peculiar  traia  of  symptotne  above  described, 
would  distinguish  thiBRtatefirom  ordinary  intoxication.  The  bitter  taote  of  the 
liquid  might  excite  su^don ;  but  if  the  person  is  already  partially  intoxicated, 
he  may  be  incKpsble  of  making  any  observation  of  this  kind. 

Apptaraneet. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  Htramonium-seeda,  in 
which  death  took  place  in  lees  than  eight  hours,  Mr.  Allan  found  the  following 
appearancee :  great  congestion  of  the  veaaela  of  the  bisin  and  its  tnembnnea, 
the  brain  firm  and  highly  injected,  choroid  plexus  turgid,  ventriclee  coataining 
serum,  substance  of  the  lungs  congested,  and  the  heart  flaccid.  The  Momadi 
contained  about  four  ounces  of  d^ested  food  mixed  with  ei^ty-oine  weed*  of 
stramonium.  There  were  two  patches  of  extravasation  in  ^  mucous  coat — 
one  on  the  larger  curvature,  and  the  other  n«v  liie  pylonu.  Many  seeds  and 
fragments  were  also  found  in  the  intestines.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  18, 1847,  p.  298.) 
In  the  OsnalwUck  case  time  were  marks  of  diffused  in&mmation  about  the 
cardiac  eod  of  tjie  stomach. 

Dr.  Irving  deecribes  the  appearancee  met  with  in  the  body  of  cme  of  the 
professional  Indian  poisoners,  Baesawur  Singh,  who,  in  order  to  lull  soqucioD, 
partook  of  the  poisoned  food  himselt  His  intended  victjma  became  insen- 
mble ;  he  robbed  them  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  After  a  time  tk^  reco- 
vered their  senses,  and  gave  information  at  the  police-station.  The  fommiB 
was  found  under  a  tree,  about  a  mile  from  the  place,  quite  inssiBible.  RMb- 
dies  were  unsuccessfully  used,  and  he  died  shortly  after  being  apprelHldri. 
On  his  person  was  found  all  the  stolen  property,  beddee  a  quantity  of  daHuk 
seeds.  The  following  were  the  post-mortem  appearances  :  The  pupils '■•n 
widely  dilated :  the  body  was  covered  with  dust,  as  if  it  had  been  rollei  M 
the  ground.  The  lingers  of  both  hands  were  firmly  clenched.  Tbei«  «■■ 
great  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes :  slight  effusion  of  \i\aotj 
seriun  under  the  membranes,  chiefly  on  the  right  hemisphere.  About  aa  oane 
of  dark  fluid  blood  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  bloody  poats 
on  a  section  of  the  biaJu  were  numerous.  'Yhe  ventricles  contained  a  et*- 
sidetable  quantity  of  serum.  The  choroid  plexus  was  unusually  full  of  hlnrf 
In  the  stomach  there  was  a  quantity  of  food,  partly  digested,  in  which  ■mmu 
found  seeds  of  datura  as  well  as  seeds  of  the  Solanum  metongtna,  which  iafloa 
they  somewhat  resembled.  ('  Cases  of  Food-Foisoning,'  &c.,  1864.  'iiqpa 
Annals  of  Medical  Science,'  No.  17.)  ''^        i 

Analgiia. — The  leedt  of  stramonium,  from  which  accidents  have  moAlks- 
quently  occurred,  are  Aattened,  kidney-shaped,  but  half  oval,  rough,  aodtCa 
dark-brown  or  black  colour  (fig.  87).    The  seeds  are  liable  to  be  mistalcen  for 
those  of  capsicum.  Dr.  Brown  thus  describee  the  difference : — '  The  datura  seeds 
jfg_  fj_  preeent  dots  on  their  extenor, 

which  on  a  microscc^ical  ex- 
amination are  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  convoluted  ridges 
surrounding  spaces.  On  the 
capsicum  seed  these  convo- 
luted ridgea  ran  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  are 
a  joined    at    right  an^ea    by 

Jft  C^k    ft^^     shorter  ridges,  so  thax  most 
€^  ^"^    ^i3     of  the  spaces  are  of  an  ob- 

endiiof  DmtDnnnmanJnm.       Berf^ot  Il»tniin]ta(lwll«).    lo°K   form,  and   are   as  llMS 

;  S'^JSj.      .  ?-l!f'?7"'*°- .  curving  round  the  seed :  bat 

*.  MigDiaed  W  dluHMn.  ».  SU(faUf nugnlfled  byileni.  ■        j^  ..  -j  _ 

•~*     '"^  '  m    datura,    the    n^es    art 

more  convoluted  and  irregular,  joining  at  acute  angles  and  drcumscTibiig 
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tmgnkr  spaces.'  ('  Poisotu  of  the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  67.)  Of  the  dry  datura 
Knmonium,  there  are  about  mgiA  seeds  to  a  grain.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
lidney-^pe,  and  of  a  dark-broWB  or  black  colour.  The  seeds  of  the  datun 
brtaoea,  received  from  Sr.  Brown,  of  Lahore,  are  bo  dmikr  in  size  and  ge- 
noal  ^peaiance,  that  a  separate  illustration  of  them  is  quite  unnecessary. 
The  aeeds  of  datura  bIIm,  also  recdved  from  Dr.  Brown,  are  lai^er,  flatter, 
Mid  much  lighter-coloured,  but  have  similar  microscbpicaJ  characters.  Theee 
ire  the  seeds  which  are  chiefly  used  by  the  Thugs  and  the  poisoning  robbers 
of  India. 

Tht  ItaVM  of  the  common  datuia  stiatnonium  are  well  characterized  by 
tbdr  peculiar  shape.  In  the  annexed  illustratian  (fig.  89)  ia  represented  a 
NDiJI  leaf  of  the  datura  stramonium  from  a  young  plant.  In  the  full-grown  - 
pUnt  the  leaves  retain  the  same  characters,  but  are  much  laiger.  It  has  been 
ogiaVed  from  a  photc^raf^c  impression  ot'  a  fresh  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  shows 
by  dark  lines  the  venation  of  the  leaf. 

Datuhu. — The  poisonous  properties  of  thonwpple  are  owing  to  the  pre- 
Knce  of  an  alkaloid,  dahiria,  which  forms  about  one  per  omt.  of  the  dried 
n,.8».  vegeULble.     Fpra  „_  „ 

comparison  of  it£  _ 
properties       with 
those  of    Atropia 
and    Hyosc}'amiiv, 
which    it    resem- 1 
bles,  see  Bourchar- 
(lat, '  Ann.de  Th^- 
rapeutique,'  1864, 
p.24.  ThisalkaloiJ 
crystallizes  in  long 
I  colourless     prisms! 
I  or  needles ;  it  has  a  I 
I  bitter  taste,  so 

what    acrid,    and      "!•-""■  jijjj™^"^""""™ 
I  slightly       resem- 

I  biingthatof  tobacc3(fig.90).  Itispoisonous.  The 
I  eighth  of  a  grain  killed  a  sparrow  in  three  hours. 
I  When  placed  on  the  eye,  or  introduced  into  the 
I  ceUularmembraneof ananimal,itisobBerved,ltke 
I  atropia,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  When 
heated  in  a  tube  it  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia 
is  evolved,  as  with  other  alkaloids.  It  is  soluble 
in  witer,  and  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  ia  precipitated  by  tannic 
*cid  and  by  the  chloriodide  of  potasmum  and  mercury.  Nitric  and  hydro- 
diloric  acids  dissolve  it,  without  producing  any  chajige  of  colour.  Sulphuric 
scid  produces  a  pale  rose-red  colour  with  the  crystals,  which  becomes  paler 
vben  the  acid  mixture  is  diluted  with  water. 

Laburnum  (Cytisis  Laburnum). 
S^plomt  and  Effectt. — The  bark  and  seeds  of  the  common  Laburnum 
eoDtain  an  active  poison  called  CytUint.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  bark, 
wkieh  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  Inverness,  has  been  reported  by  Sir  R. 
Cbristison.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  S.  J.'  Oct.  1843.)  A  youth,  with  the  intention  of 
merely  producing  vomiting  in  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  a  yoimg  woman,  put 
s.ime  diy  labnmum-bark  into  the  broth  which  was  being  prepared  for  their 
dinner.  The  cook,  who  remarked  a  '  strong  peculiar  taste '  in  the  broth,  soon 
became  very  ill,  and  in  five  minutes  was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting.    The 
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account  of  the  symptoms  is  imperfect,  for  the  cause  of  them  was  not  ev&k  sos- 
pected  until  six  months  after^^uds.  The  vomiting  continued  thirty-six  houre; 
was  accompanied  by  shiyering,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  inihe  stomach, 
and  great  feebleness,  with  severe  purging.     These  symptomB  oondnued,  more 
or  less,  for  a  period  of  eight  months ;  and  the  woman  fell  off  in  fleih  and 
strength.     At  this  time  she  was  seen  by  a  physician,  who  had  been  called 
on  by  the  law  authorities  to  investigate  the  case.    She  was  then  suffering  from 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  vomiting  after  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  increased 
by  pressure,  purging,  tenesmus  and  bloody  evacuations,  with  other  serious 
symptoms.    The  medical  opinion  was  that  she  was  then  in  a  highly  dangerous 
state.  The  woman  did  not  eventually  recover  until  the  following  ApiiL  There 
was  no  doubt,  from  the  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Ross  and  Sir  R.  Chrisdson, 
thather  protracted  illness  was  really  due  to  the  noxious  effects  of  labumum-barL 
These  powerful  effects  of  the  bark  were  observed  in  a  case  whidi  occnrred  to 
Mr.  Tinley,  of  Whitby.  A  girl,  act.  18,  idly  and  unthinkingly  put  a  small  portion 
of  a  laburnum-branch  into  her  mouth,  canying  it  for  some  hours,  and  <jiewing 
it.     It  was  described  as  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  iinger,  and  two  or  three 
inches  long.  There  were  some  yellow  flowers  with  it,  but  she  was  not  aware  that 
she  had  swallowed  any.     In  about  half  an  hour  she  felt  unwell,  but  she  was 
not  seen  by  Mr.  Tinley  unlEl  the  day  following.     The  symptoms  then  were 
great  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  retching,  bat  no  Tom&ing ;  pulse  KKli, 
tongue  white,  great  thirst,  anxiety  and  pallor  of  countenance,  dUated  papila, 
sense  of  fainting,  even  while  lying  down,  and  great  exhaustion.     There  was 
no  purging.     Under  treatment  these  symptoms  diBa{^>eared,  and  the  girl  re- 
covered in  about  a  fortnight.     (*  Lancet,'  1870,  162.) 

In  reference  to  poisoning  hj  the  seeds  of  laburnum,  there  are  but  few  in- 
stances recorded.  Dr.  Traill  has  described  two  cases,  and  Mr.  Rake,  a  former 
pupil,'  has  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  pods  and  seedst 
which  occurred  in  September  1851.  Two  childr^,  the  one  aged  two  and 
the  other  three  years,  .had  been  pla3ring  together,  and  on  returning  home  their 
appeared  uuweH,  and  soon  ttfterwards  vomited.  They  had  been  seen  witn 
laburnum-pods  in  their  hands,  and  some  seeds  with  portions  of  the  pods  wero 
mixed  with  the  vomited  matter.  Both  children  were  pale  and  exhausted,  with 
a  slow  and  somewhat  feeble  pidse.  The  pupils  were  natural.  An  emetic  was 
given,  but  no  more  seeds  were  ejected :  the  pulse  increased  in  volume  and 
frequency,  and  the  next  day  the  children  had  recovered  their  usual  health. 
In  October  1856,  twelve  chUdren,  at  Otiey,  in  Yorkshire,  were  attacked  with 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  oonsequenoe  of  having 
swallowed  these  seeds.  They  recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics.  ('  Lancet/ 
Nov.  1,  1856,  p.  497.) 

In  September  1862,  two  boys  swallowed  a  quantity  of  labumtun-seeds  in  a 
cake.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  one  was  seized  with  vomidng  and 
purging, — ^pulse  weak  and  frequent, — severe  rigors, — muscular  twitchings  in 
the  face  and  neck,  and  great  epigastric  pain.  The  pupUs  were  dilated,  but 
there  was  no  headache.  Many  seeds  were  vomited.  There  was  a  great  dis- 
position to  sleep,  and  coldness  of  the  skin.  Under  treatment  they  recovered. 
(*  Pharm.  Journal,'  Oct.  1862,  p.  185.)  In  September  1863,  a  girl,  let  9,  died 
at  Worcester  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  a  few  of  the  seeds.  A  boy,  st.  4, 
ate  about  ten  of  the  seeds.  In  half  an  hotu*  he  began  to  vomit,  the  vomited 
matter  consisting  of  food  and  thick  mucus.  He  afterwards  became  drowsy, 
and  was  seized  with  convulsions,  shaking  violently  and  drawing  up  his  Ikabs 
at  intervals.  Although  drowsy,  he  was  easily  roused,  but  soon  dozed  off  a^n. 
Both  pupils  were  largely  dilated,  pulse  small,  85,  surface,  especially  of  thae 
limbs,  cold.  He  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  and  the  next  day  he  was  well.  (*  Lancet*^ 
1871,  2,  396.)     The  late  Mr.  Barber,  of  Stamford,  communicated  to  me,  in 
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Lemt  ot  LaboTDiiDi. 


June  1848,  the  particulare  of  acase 'which  shows  that  even  the^oirA'8  of  this 
plant  are  h%hly  noxioUB.  A  child  between  three  uid  four  years  of  age  ate 
twelve  labumum-flowerH,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  it  complained  of  aick- 
nen  and  severe  pain  in  the  Btctaach.  The  child  vomited  a  quantity  of  mucus 
mixed  with  the  yellow  petals  of  the  larbnmum.  An  emetic  was  given  ;  this 
cleand  the  stomach,  and  the  child  recovered.  There  was  no  purging.  ('  Guy's 
Hwp.  BeportB,'  Oct.  1850,  p.  219.)  A  case  in  which  a  child  suffered  from 
■ymptoms  of  a  nervoos  kind  by  reason  of  its  baring  eaten  labumum-flowert, 
is  described  by  Mr.  North  in  the  'Medical  and  Physical  JonrnaJ,'  voL  62,  p.  86. 
Analgtit. — The  poisonous  principle  of  the  laburnum  is  cdlled  Cvtiaine.  It 
it  difficult  of  separation,  and  at  present  has  no  well-defined  chemical  properties 
(rbereby  it  may  be  identified.  Hence,  when  administered  in  powder,  infusion, 
or  decoction,  there  are  no  chemical  processes  known  by  which  fia.  n. 

the  poison  may  be  detected.     A  decoction  of  the  bark  forms  i 
s  clear  light  brown  liquid,  having  an  acid  reaction.    It  strikes 
s  duk  olive-green  colour  with  a  persalt  of  pig.  si. 

iroD.    Nitric  acid  renders  it  lighter.     Acetate  ^ 

of  Iwd  precipitates  it,  but  the  precipitate  has 
none  of  the  properties  of  meconate  of  lead. 
The  leaeu  of  the  laburnum  are  well  known. 
An  illustration  of  a  leaf  of  its  natural  size, 
which  is  copied  from  a  photograph,  is  annexed  ^ 

(fig.  92).     The  BMdi  are  somewhat  kidney-   ^b  <^  j^ 
shaped,  dightly  hooked  at  the  hilum.    They   ^^  "^ 

shrink  in  drying,  become  dark -coloured,  and  ^^^^^2^™"' 
present  irr^^nlar  depressions  on  the  surface.     *■  Bighuj  nugni-      """•ki**. 
They  hare  no  markings,  and  are  thus  easily  ""^  ^^  *  '™*' 

digtinguishod  from  most  other  poisonous  seeds.    They  are  larger  than  those  of 
datun  stramonium  (fig.  91). 

Catiline  is  said  to  be  the  poison  contained  in  an  insect  powder,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Australian  or  Peruan  Insect  Powder. 

Yew  (Ta.\u3  baccata). 

The  yew  appears  to  be  a  cerebro- spinal  poison.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  the  Uaoei  and  berria  are  uniform  in  charact«r  t  convulsions,  insensibility, 
coma,  dilated  pupils,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  small  pulse,  and  cold  es- 
tremities,  are  the  most  prominent.  Vomiting  and  ptugiug  are  also  observed 
smong  the  Bymptoms.  In  two  cases,  the  subject  of  one — a  girl  about  five  years 
of  sge — died  in  a  coman>se  state  in  four  hours  after  she  hod  eaten  the  berries, 
•nd  the  other  a  boy,  tA.  4  years,  died  ninMeen  days  after  taking  the  berries^ 
nbvioudy  &om  severe  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  immediate  symp- 
toms in  the  boy  were  vomiting,  purging,  coma,  oonvuhaons,  dilated  pupils, 
hnrried  re^iration,  a  amaU  pulse,  and  a  cold  akin.  (See  '  Prov.  Jour  '  Nov 
i%  1848,  p.  662,  and  Dec.  27,  p.  708.) 

He  Itaves  and  berriei  of  this  tree  have  been  long  known  to  be  poisonous  to 
cattle,  causing  death  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  without  vomiting  or  purging. 
There  is  a  vulgar  but  erroneous  notion  that  the  leaves  are  not  poisonous  when 
fresh,  and  that  they  act  only  mechanically.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
yew -leaves  and  berries  esert  a  specific  poisonous  action  both  on  men  and  cattle. 
If  animals  recover  from  the  primary  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  they  are 
liable  to  die  after  several  days  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  examined  the  viscera  of  an  ox  which  had  died  from  the  poisonous  effects 
of  yew-leaTBS.  There  was  much  inflammation,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  inteo- 
tincs  gangreae  had  taken  place. 
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Symptoms  and  Appearances. — ^Tbe  leaves. — Dr.  Percival  states  that  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  fresh  leaves  was  administered  to  three  children  of  five,  four, 
and  three  years  of  age  as  a  Termifuge.  Yawning  and  listleasness  soon  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  eldest  vomited  a  little,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
but  the  two  younger  children  suffered  no  pain.  They  all  died  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other. 

In  March  1845,  a  case  was  reported  to  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society  by 
Dr.  Mollan,  in  which  a  lunatic  had  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  yew-Uaves, 
The  deceased  was  observed  chewing  the  plant,  probably  from  that  perversion  of 
appetite  so  commonly  observed  in  insanity,  and  before  the  attendants  had  taken 
it  from  him  he  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  masticated  juice. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness,  prostration  of  strength, 
vomiting,  coldness  of  the  skin,  spasms,  and  irr^ular  action  of  the  heart.  He 
died  in  fourteen  hours.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  mudi  dis- 
tended; it  contained  some  yew-leaves.  There  was  emphysema  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  but  no  other  abnormal  change :  there  was  some  thickening  with 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  might  have  been  of  old  standing  and 
due  to  the  insanity.  ('  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.'  May  15, 1845,  p.  109.)  A  girl,  «t.  19, 
took  a  strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  to  bring  on  the  menses.  The  doee  taken 
was  a  tumblerful  for  four  successive  mornings.  Severe  vomiting  followed, 
and  this  was  promoted  by  tepid  water.  Delirium  came  on,  and  the  patient 
died  eight  hours  afber  taking  the  last  dose.  It  is  stated  that  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  revealed  by  an  inspection  of  the  body.  ('Lancet,'  1870,  2,  471.) 
In  another  case,  reported  by  Mr.  WalUs  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal/  a 
girl,  set.  13,  took  the  leaves  for  a  similar  purpose.  Death  took  place  rapidly, 
without  any  other  symptom  of  poisoning  than  vomiting.  On  inspection  there 
was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys;  a  greoiish 
colour  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  owing  to  the  fragments 
of  yew-leaves,  and  stellated  inilanmiation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  quanti^ 
taken.  The  following  case,  commimicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Procter,  of  York,  in 
May  1870,  shows  that  the  life  of  an  adult  may  be  destroyed  by  a  very  amall 
quantity  of  the  fresh  leaves.  A  Iimatic  woman  had  been  employed  in  pre- 
paring evergreen  decorations  for  Christmas  Day.  Nothing  unusual  was  obaerred 
by  the  niu'ses  in  attendance  until  about  10.30  p.m.  She  had  had  some  bread  and 
cheese  with  the  other  patients,  when  in  about  five  minutes  she  slipped  oflT  her 
chair  almost  helpless.  Her  countenance  turned  of  a  dusky  pallid  hue,  bnt  there 
were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  She  vomited  a  quantity  of  food  mixed  with  a  f ev 
bits  of  yew-leaves.  She  soon  passed  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  at  1  a.v. — 
in  less  than  three  hours  from  her  first  seiziure.  She  retained  her  oonsciousneas- 
until  a  few  minutes  before  she  died,  and  admitted  that  she  had  eaten  eoane 
little  bits  of  yew,  but  she  did  not  think  anything  of  it.  The  broken  leaflets  in 
the  vomited  matters  and  the  portions  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  after 
death,  did  not  amount  to  a  teaspoonful.  Yew-leaves  may  thus  prove  in  small 
quantity  a  rapidly  &tal  poison. 

In  Wilson  v.  Newberry  (Q.  B.,  Nov.  1871)  an  action  was  brought  againaa 
defendant  for  the  loss  of  two  horses  by  reason  of  their  having  eaten  yew-IeaveK. 
The  evidence  showed  that  defendant  had  on  his  land  yew-trees,  which  had  been 
clipped,  the  clippings  having  been  thrown  over  the  hedge  where  the  plaintx^s 
horses  could  have  access  to  them.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  imimals  liad 
died  from  eating  the  yew -leaves,  but  the  defendant  denied  his  liability,  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  It  was  proved  that  he  gave  no 
order  for  cutting  the  trees,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  cut.  On. 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  (Queen's  Bench,  June  1872),  judgment  was  finally. 
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given  ^r  defendant.   This  case  should  dispel  the  yulgar  error  that  fresh  jew- 
kayes  are  not  poisonous  to  cattle. 

The  following  case  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  of  the  yew  occurred  to  Mr. 
Hurt  of  Mansfield.  A  child,  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  ate  a  quantity  of 
jew-berries  about  eleven  o'clock.  In  an  hour  afterwards  the  child  appeared 
ill,  but  did  not  complain  of  any  pain.  It  Tomited  part  of  its  dinner,  mixed 
with  some  of  the  berries.  A  medical  man  was  sent  for,  but  the  child  died  in 
convulsions  before  he  arrived.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  filled 
with  mucus,  and  the  half -digested  pulp  of  the  berries  and  seeds.  There  were 
patches  of  redness  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  was  so  much  softened 
that  it  could  be  detached  with  the  slightest  friction.  The  small  intestines  were 
also  inflamed. 

The  following  case  is  of  more  recent  date.  A  lunatic  ate  a  quantity  of  the 
berries  at  10  a.m.,  and  seven  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  d«ui  sittmg  in  a 
chair.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  dis- 
tended with  fluid  blood  of  a  dirty  plum-colour.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  reddened  and  softened  with  patches  of  black  congestion.  The 
duodenum  was  in  a  similar  state.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines 
there  was  a  mass  of  the  berries.  The  liver  and  other  soft  organs  were  much 
congested.  f'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  2,  446.)  Another  fatal  case  is 
recorded  in  tlus  journal  for  1871,  1,  386.) 

The  nature  of  the  poisonous  principle  in  the  yew  is  imknown,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether,  with  respect  to  the  berry,  the  poison  is  lodged  in  the  pulp  or 
the  seed,  although  it  is  most  probably  in  the  latter.  Infusion  of  yew-leaves, 
which  is  popularly  called  yew-tree  tea,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  abortion  by  ignorant  midwives.  A  case  of  death  from  a  person 
drinking  this  infusion  la  reported  in  the  registration  returns  for  1838-9.  In  the 
returns  for  1840  there  is  also  one  death  of  a  female,  eet.  34,  referred  to  her 
having  eaten  the  berries  of  the  yew.   The  subject  Fig.  98. 

of  poisoning  by  yew-leaves,  in  reference  to  their 
employment  for  purposes  of  abortion,  has  been 
investigated  by  MM.  Chevallier,  Duchesne,  and 
Reynal.  (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  2,  pp. 
94  and  835.) 

Analysts. — Fragments  of  the  leaves  or  the  ber- 
ries may  be  found  in  the  stomach.  The  yew  and 
the  savin  are  the  only  coniferous  poisons  which 
grow  in  this  country.  The  apex  of  the  leaf  of 
the  yew  is  not  so  pointed  as  that  of  the  savin,  and 
the  yew-leaf  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  odour 

of  savm  when  rubbed.   In  the  annexed  illustration   Yew.Ieayea  and  fragments,  natnrBl 

(fig.  93)  the  leaf  ia  of  the  natural  size,  the  engrav-  the. 

hig  having  been  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  living  leaf.  Yew-berries  are 
aeen  in  autumn ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  light  red  colour,  dull 
on  the  sur&ce  and  translucent.  They  are  open  at  the  top,  allowing  a  hard 
brown  kernel  to  be  seen.  This  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  and  it  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  berry.  The  fine  red  skin  contains  a  colourless  and  remarkably 
▼iscidor  adhesive  juice,  which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  nauseous  sweetiui 
taste. 

Privet  (Lioustrum  vclgare). 

The  privet  is  not  commonly  enumerated  among  vegetable  poisons.  No 
Teference  is  made  to  this  plant  in  the  works  of  Wibmer,  Orfila,  Christison,  and 
other  writers  on  toxicology  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the  subjoined  cases, 
for  the  brief  particulars  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ollerton,  that 
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the  berries  may  exert  a  poisonous  action.  In  December  1853,  tbree  childiiii 
ate  the  bei*ries  of  the  privet ;  two  of  them,  a  boy  of  three  years  of  age  and  a 
girl  of  six,  eating  them  rather  freely.  They  soflered  from  violent  purging, 
and  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  the  little  boy  was  found  pnlsdess  and  cold, 
and  before  death  he  was  frequently  and  violently  convulsed.  The  girl  was  in 
a  state  of  collapse,  but  rallied  a  little  under  treatment :  soon  afterwards  sbe 
died  convulsed.  The  surviving  child,  who  had  only  tasted  the  berries,  did  not 
suffer,  and  she  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  shrub,  the  berries  of  which  they 
had  gathered.  A  case  has  been  communicated  to  me  which  occurred  in  Norem- 
ber  1866,  in  which  a  child,  «t.  2,  died  thirty-seven  days  after  eating  theie 
berries ;  eymptoms  of  irritation  continuing  more  or  less  throu^^ut.  After 
death  there  were  the  well-marked  appearances  oi  mesenteric  disease.  According 
to  Loudon,  they  are  eaten  by  birds  when  other  sources  of  food  faiL 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Lancaster,  has  given  me  a  note  of  two  caaes  which  show  that 
the  leaves  of  the  privet,  besides  causing  vomiting  and  purging,  act  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  May  1872,  two  children,  aged  twelve  and  eight 
years  respectively,  ate  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  shoots  proved  subsequentlj  to 
have  been  those  of  the  privet.  The  S3nnptoms  in  both  cases  were  drowBinesB, 
convulsive  twitchings,  difficulty  in  moving  about,  loss  of  muacular  power, 
severe  vomiting  and  purging,  the  evacuations  being  of  a  greenish  colour. 
They  both  recovered. 

The  Hollt  (Ilex  aquifolium). 

From  some  facts  recently  published  the  berries  of  this  tree  appear  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  narcotico-irritant  poisoning.  A  boy,  three  years  old,  ate  a 
number  of  them.  The  H3nnptomB  which  followed  were  sickness,  pain  in  the 
head  and  abdomen  with  much  purging.  Many  of  the  berries  of  the  common 
holly  were  passed  in  the  motions ;  drowsiness  supervened,  and  there  was  loiis 
of  consciousness*  lu  this  state  (after  twenty-four  hours)  he  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Barkas.  His  face  was  pale ;  the  skin  pale  and  cool ;  pulse  weak  and  amall 
(80).  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  much  contracted,  but  were  sensible  to 
light.  The  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  there  was  some  piuging.  Castor  oil  and 
stimulants  were  given,  and  on  the  second  day  the  child  recovered  ('  Lancet,* 
1870,  1,  573).  Wibmer  speaks  of  these  berries  as  having  merely  a  puigative 
action. 

Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  opulus). 

The  poisonous  properties  of  this  plant  have  received  but  little  notice.  Wibmer 
speaks  of  its  flowers  and  berries  having  acrid  properties,  and  Lindley  deecribei 
the  plant  generally  as  emetic  and  purgative.  This  vegetable  is  not,  howerer, 
simply  irritant  to  human  beings ;  it  has  manifested  an  action  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system. 

In  October  1870,  five  children  in  a  family  at  Sudbury  suffered  from  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  as  the  result  of  eating  the  berries  of  this  shrub,  commonij  < 
call^  snow-berries.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith  communicated  to  me  the  particolara. 
One  Sunday  morning  the  five  children  were  simuitaneoualy  seized  with  violent 
vomiting  which  lasted  for  many  hours.  Mr.  Smith  saw  them  on  Monday 
morning.  The  vomited  matters  had  then  been  thrown  away.  One  girl,  ct. 
5,  was  in  a  state  of  profound  coma  and  insensibility ;  pupils  not  much  dilated; 
pulse  40 ;  legs  rather  rigid ;  the  arms  not  at  all  so.  This  girl  died  at  8  fJin 
about  thirty- six  hours  after  eating  the  berries.  Another  <ihild  suffered  from 
similar  symptoms,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  recovered  in  two  or  £taee  daya. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  that  died,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  qnitt 
empty ;  tiiere  were  no  marks  of  infiammation.  The  brain  was  slightly  con* 
gested  on  its  sur&ce  but  not  in  its  substance,  and  there  was  no  efluaion.  Hiii 
is  the  only  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  plant  that  I  have  met  with. 
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CHAPTER  33. 

SURGICAL  DEnNITIONS  OF  A  WOUND— INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN — LEGAL  DEFINITION — 
IMPLIES  IMMEDIATE  AND  NOT  REMOTE  INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN — IS  A  DISLOCA- 
TION OR  FRACTURE   A   WOUND? WOUNDS   DANGEROUS   TO   LIFE — THE    DANGER 

IMMINENT — DYING  DECLARATIONS — WOUNDS  PRODUCING  GRIEVOUS  BODILY  HARM. 

When  a  peraon  k  the  subject  of  a  wound  or  external  injury,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  ultimately  recovers,  a  medical  witness  is  often  rigorously  examined 
with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury,  and  how  far  it  involved  a 
risk  of  life.  The  answers  to  these  questions  may  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  defence  of  a  prisoner,  when  the  crime  is  diarged  under  particular  forms 
of  indictment. 

Definition  of  a  Wound, — We  may  look  in  vain  for  any  consistent  definition 
«f  a  wound,  in  works  on  medicine  and  surgery.     A  wound  is  commonly  de- 
fined to  be  a  *  recent  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly  occasioned 
by  exterpal  causes.'     Yet  they  who  adopt  this  view  do  not  regard  as  wounds 
ruptures  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  bums  by  heated  bodies,  or  simple  dislocations 
snd  ^ctures,  although  these  injuries  are  strictly  comprehended  in  such  a 
definition.     The  following  definitions  of  a  wound  were  furnished  to  me  some 
jears  sbce  by  three  eminent  surgeons  of  this  metropolis,  now  deceased. 
'A  solution  of  continuity  from  violence  of  any  naturally  continuous  parts.' 
*An  external  breach  of  continuity  directly  occasioned  by  violence.' 
'An  injury  to  an  organic  texture  by  mechanical  or  other  violence.' 
Owing  to  the  unsettled  meaning  of  the  word  wound,  medical  witnesses  have 
greatly  differed  in  their  evidence,  and  some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  prose- 
cution of  charges  for  unlawful  wounding.     It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  wound,  the  skin  should  always  be  broken  or  injui-ed ;  and  this, 
Dwleed,  is  the  interpretation  commonly  put  upon  the  term.     But  those  who 
idopt  this  definition  do  not  regard  hums,  produced  either  by  h^ted  metals  or 
eorrosive  liquids,  as  wounds,  although  the  skin  may  be  broken  or  destroyed. 
Technical  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  can  only  lead  to  the  embarrassment 
rf  witnesses  and  to  the  acquittal  of  prisoners  charged  with  serious  offences, 
■ught  be  avoided  if  the  medical  witnesses  of  England  would  adopt  the  com- 
prehensive definition  sanctioned  by  the  legal  tribunals  of  certain  States  on  the 
Continent,  namely,  that  *  a  wound   includes  any  personal  injuiy,  suddenly 
iriang  from  any  kind  of  violence  applied  externally,  whether  such  injury  is 
**tenud  or  internal.'     It  may  appear  contrary  to  surgical  propriety  to  desig- 
nate a  bum  or  fracture  as  a  wound ;  but  the  common  surgical  definitions  will 
w  &nnd  on  examination  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other.     The 
»e  of  such  vague  definitions  in  medical  evidence  has  frequently  led  to  acquit- 
•Is,  not  upon  the  merits  of  a  case,  but  upon  mere  technicalities.    It  is  desirable, 
Dcrefore,  that  some  comprehensive  definition  should  be  generally  adopted.  In 
tference  to  medical  evidence  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  wants  of  justice  rather 
bin  the  strict  rules  of  surgery.     If  medico-legal  cases  fail  from  differences 
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respecting  the  meaning  of  scientific  terms  among  snrgical  writers,  ife  is  time 
that  some  fixed  rule  should  be  adopted.  While  the  practice  of  surgery  cannot 
possibly  suffer  by  such  an  innovation,  the  administration  of  the  law  will  be 
rendered  more  efficient.  The  statute  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100,  has,  howerer, 
supplied  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  which  have  hitherto  arisen  from  & 
misdescription  of  personal  injuries  in  indictments. 

Legal  definition, — It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  alteration  in  the  use  of  medi- 
cal terms  must,  in  order  to  be  attended  with  any  good  effects,  receive  the  sap- 
port  of  our  legal  authorities.  This,  probably,  would  not  be  long  withheld,  if 
good  reasons  for  the  change  were  afforded  by  medical  witnesses.  It  was  at 
one  time  held  that  no  injury  was  a  wound  in  law,  unless  the  continuity  of  the 
skin  was  broken  ;  so  that  in  a  case  in  which  blows  were  inflicted  with  a  hammer 
or  iron  instrument  sufficient  to  break  the  collar-bone,  and  violently  bmise  bat 
not  break  the  skin,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  wounding  within  the  statute.  {Rtg* 
V.  Wood,  'Matthews'  Digest,'  p.  415.)  The  Act  1  Vict.  c.  85  provided  for 
the  pimishment  of  persons  guilty  of  inflicting  such  severe  injuries,  but  left  the 
legal  signification  of  the  word  *  wound '  unsettled.  The  14  and  15  Vict  c  100 
is  more  precise,  but  this  also  avoids  any  legal  definition  of  a  wound. 

In  order  to  remove  any  difficulty  in  future  cases,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
conflicting  decisions,  the  Commissioners  for  codifying  the  Criminal  Law  sug- 
gested that  internal  breaches  of  continuity  should  be  included  under  the  tens 
*  woimd.'     They  have  defined  a  woimd  to  be  *  that  whereby  the  skin  is  divided 
either  externally  or  internally.^     The  lat«  Mr.  Justice  Talford  objected  to  this 
definition,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  division  of  the  skin  internally  withoat 
n  division  externally  was  impossible.     The  use  of  the  word  '  skin'  leads  ta 
ambiguity ;  and,  in  this  instance,  it  shows  that  those  who  frame  laws  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  the  selection  of  medical  terms.     The  skin  consists  of  the 
cuticle  and  cutis.     It  has  been  held  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  an  abn- 
sion  of  the  aiticle,  or  outer  skin  only,  is  not  a  wound  in  a  l^gal  sense.    A 
man  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  August  1838,  on  a  charge  d 
cutting  and  wounding  the  prosecutor.     The  prisoner  struck  the  prosecutor  a 
severe  blow  on  the  temple  with  a  heavy  stone  bottle,  which  was  thereby 
broken  in  pieces.    The  prosecutor  fell  senseless,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  violence.     The  medical  witnesses  in  this 
case  underwent  a  rigorous  cro.^s-examination  by  the  prisoner's  cotmsel,  req)ect- 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  word  *•  wound.'     They  said  that  there  had  been  a 
separation  of  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  of  the  temple,  but  not  of  the  cutis,  and 
that  there  was  no  absolute  wound  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  Thef 
further  deposed  that  the  prosecutor  liad  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  the 
hearing  of  his  left  ear ;  and  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  greil 
danger,  from  which  he  had  scarcely  recovered.     The  prisoner's  counsd  con-( 
tended  that  the  injuries  were  not  such  as  to  constitute  cutting  and  t«w«wfiaf 
in  law.  The  judges  said,  that  in  order  that  a  wound,  in  contemplation  of  hwr» 
should  have  been  inflicted,  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  sh'n,  and  not  the 
mere  cuticle,  should  have  been  separated  and  divided;  and  as  the  evidence 
did  not  show  distinctly  that  there  was  such  a  woimd,  those  counts  of  them- 
dictment  could  not  be  sustained.     The  prisoner  was,  therefore,  found  gni^ 
of  a  common  assault.     A  division  of  the  cutis  or  true  skin  has  always  be« 
regarded  as  a  wound,  whether  blood  is  effused  or  not.     The  boundary  of  th» 
cutis  towards  the  inside  of  the  body  is  not  easily  determined  ;  since  there  ri 
a  gradual  transition  of  the  cutis  into  the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  tat 
fat  and  sudatory  glands  are  contained.     According  to  Quain  and  Sharpy 
(*  Elements  of  Anatomy,'  vol.  1,  p.  285),  the  cutis  measures  in  thickness  firt« 
a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half  (a  line  being  about  one-twelfth  of  ii 
inch).     It  is  thicker  in  soane  parts  than  in  others.     Taking  the  true  skin,  «f  ( 
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cutis,  at  the  thickness  nmially  assigned,  it  is  impossible  to  conceire  that  such 
t  Teiy  thin  layer  of  membrane  as  this  can  be  divided  internally  without  an 
extenud  division  being  produced.  Allowing  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
•eighth  of  an  inch,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  medical  man  to  afHrm  that 
onlj  a  fractional  part  of  this  membrane  had  been  divided  internally,  when 
there  was  no  evidence  of  external  separation ;  and  it  would  be  certainly  im- 
possible for  him  to  prove  it.  What  the  Commissioners  probably  mean,  is  a 
diyiaion  of  the  structures  beneath  the  skin.  Their  definition  is,  however, 
ra^e  and  unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not  reach  an  important  class  of  cases 
in  which  woimds  are  inflicted  not  in  the  skin,  but  in  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  outlets  of  the  body.  Thus  cuts,  punctures,  or  lacerations  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat,  rectiun  and  vagina,  are 
imdoubtedly  wounds,  although  the  skin  may  not  be  directly  touched  by  the 
weapon*  Injuries  of  a  serious  description  have. thus  been  frequently  inflicted 
on  women  by  cutting  and  pointed  instnunents :  they  have  been  hitherto  pro- 
perly regarded  as  wounds,  but  they  would  not  be  comprised  under  this  term 
bj  a  strict  adherence  to  the  proposed  definition.  Skin  and  mucous  membrane 
I  ve  not  one  and  the  same  structure.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that 
there  is  at  least  one  legal  case  on  record,  in  which  injuries  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  not  involving  the  external  skin,  have  been  judicially  pronounced 
I  to  be  wounds.  In  Scotland,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  matter  has  never  been  con- 
I  tested.  In  the  subjoined  case  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  maliciously 
I  bounding  a  mare.  He  had  thrust  forcibly  down  the  throat  of  the  animal  a 
!  stone,  which  had  torn  the  throat  and  gullet.  It  was  objected  that  the  injury  was 
i  not  a  wounding  within  the  statute,  the  parts  injured  being  internal,  and  there 
f  being  no  proof  of  any  external  blow  or  violence.  The  judge  who  tried  the 
I  case  was  of  opinion  that  it  fell  within  the  statute.  Blood  had  flowed  from  the 
I  broken  skin  or  membrane  lining  the  throat,  and  the  stone  was  forced  into  the 
I  flesh ;  and  it  had  been  held  that  the  injury  need  not  be  ^  external'  to  bring  the 
\  case  within  the  statute.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ( Reg,  v.  Bolton,  Nor- 
I  irich  Summer  Assizes,  1849.)  Under  this  head  would  ^11  injuries  to  the 
i  hrftin  produced  by  pointed  instruments  passed  up  the  nostrils  through  the 
I  edinoid  bone.  Other  cases,  in  which  the  vagina  in  females  has  been  thus 
I  wounded,  are  given  under  the  section  of  *  Woimds  of  the  Genital  Organs.' 
;  (See  case,  post,  p.  461.) 

Do  all  breaches  of  continuity  involving  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  fall 
I  under  the  head  of  wounds  ?  Burns  appear  to  constitute  an  exception  ;  but 
:  fere  is  no  reason  why  a  bum  producing  a  destruction  of  the  skin,  as  by  a  red- 
i  hot  poker,  should  not  be  regarded  and  treated  iii  law  as  a  wound.  No  defini- 
I  tion  of  a  woimd,  medically  or  legally,  can  be  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  such 
\  tt  injury.  The  question,  however,  mainly  to  be  considered  is  this — May  not 
i  ft  breach  of  continuity^  be  regarded  as  a  wound,  although  neither  the  skin  nor 
the  mneous  membrane  is  directly  implicated  in  the  injury  ?  Is  a  simple  dis- 
joeation  or  fracture  a  wound  ?  Is  a  rupture  of  the  bladder,  liver,  or  other 
<xigan,  suddenly  caused  by  external  violence  without  implicating  the  skin,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  wound  ?  Is  a  compound  dislocation  or  fracture  a  wound  ) 
Kodefinition  yet  constructed  has  excluded  these  last-mentioned  injuries,  because 
the  akin  is  always  involved.  In  a  case  before  the  Queen's  Bench  in  November 
1847,  it  was  even  held  that  a  simple  dislocation  was  a  wonnd.  An  action  was 
brought  against  a  medical  practitioner  for  negligence  in  the  treatment  of  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  arm,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff.  An  application 
iras  made  to  the  Court  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  a  misdirection  of  the 
Chief  Baron,  who  tried  the  case.  The  declaration  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had 
mployed  the  defendant,  who  was  a  surgeon,  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
Bertain  wounds,  fracttores,  bruises,  complaints,  and  disorders ;  but  the  evidence 
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showed  tliat  the  defendant  had  been  employed  to  cure  the  plaintiff  of  a  dis- 
located arm.  At  the  close  of  the  plamtiff s  case,  it  was  submitted  that  there 
was  no  word  in  the  declaration  which  was  applicable  to  the  case,  but  this 
objection  was  overruled.  A  dislocation,  it  was  ai^ed,  was  neither  a  wonncL 
bruise,  nor  fracture ;  and  the  words  ^  complaint  and  disorder*  were  not  at  all 
applicable  to  a  surgical  case,  but  to  internal  complaints  which  required  to  be 
treated  medically.  Lord  Denman,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Couit, 
said,  ^  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  pleader  should  have  omitted  the  most  appro- 
priate word  ;  but  we  think  the  Chief  Baron  was  quite  right.' — Rule  refused. 

In  reference  to  maple  fractures,  it  was  held  in  Bex  v.  Wood  (4  '  C.  and  P.' 
p.  381),  that  a  fracture  of  the  collar-bone  was  not  a  wounding  within  the 
statute,  because  the  skin  was  not  broken.     In  more  recent  cases,  however, 
this  decision  has  been  properly  overruled.    Thus  in  Eeg.  v.  Smith  (8  *G.and 
P.'  p.  178)  the  prisoner  struck  prosecutor  with  an  iron  hammer  on  the  side  of 
the  face.     A  surgeon  deposed  that  the  lower  jaw  was  broken  in  two  places, 
and  that  the  skin  was  broken  internally  but  not  externally.     There  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  blood  effused.     On  the  objection  being  taken  that  this  was  a 
fracture  and  not  a  wound  within  the  statute,  Denman,  C. J.,  observed,  '  If  it 
is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  injury,  we  think  we  cannot  distinguish  this  from 
the  cases  already  decided ; '  and  Parke,  J.  (in  summing  up),  said,  '  We  woe 
of  opinion  that  there  was  a  wound,  and  upon  consideration  I  am  more  stronglj 
of  that  opinion  than  I  was  at  the  outset.     There  must  be  a  wounding ;  but  if 
there  be  a  wound  (whether  there  be  an  efiusion  of  blood  or  not),  it  is  withm 
the  statute  whether  the  wound  is  internal  or  externaV     The  same  point  arose 
in  Reg.  v.  Warman  (1  *  Denison,  C.  C  p.  183).    This  wras  an  indictment  for 
inflicting  a  mortal  wound ;  and  a  question  arose  whether  it  was  supported  by 
proof  of  a  blow  which  caused  an  internal  breach  of  the  skin  (although  exter- 
nally there  was  only  the  appearance  of  a  bruise).    The  death  of  the  deceased 
had  been  caused  by  a  single  blow  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  wood ;  and  the 
medical  witness  described  the  injtuy  as  follows :  '  I  found  on  examining  the 
head  no  external  breach  of  the  skin.  I  found  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  bad 
part  of  the  head  :  the  deceased  died  from  effusion  of  blood,  which  pressed  on 
the  brain.     On  examining  the  scalp,  I  foimd  a  collection  of  blood  between 
the  scalp  and  cranium,  just  above  the  spot  where,  within  the  cranium,  I  had 
found  the  pressure  on  the  brain.     I  call  that  a  contused  wound  with  effiiaon 
of  blood ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  a  bruise.     The  internal  part  of  the  skin 
was  broken.     Medically,  we  call  the  breaking  of  the  skin,  whether  brokea 
externally  or  internally,  a  woimd.'     This  case  was  reserved  for  the  twelve 
judges.     All  thought  that  this  internal  injury  was  a  sufficient  wound  to  sap- 
port  the  allegation  in  the  indictment. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Court  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the  medical 
witnesses  affirming  that  the  skin  (cutis)  was  broken  internally  but  not  extci^ 
nally .  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  intended  by  this,  not  the  cutis  m^^ly,  bat 
the  areolar  fatty  tissue  and  soft  parts  beneath.  Their  evidence  has,  howerer, 
served  to  mislead  the  Commissioners,  and  to  induce  them  to  propose  a  faulty 
and  erroneous  definition.  I  know  no  instance  in  which  a  rupture  of  the  bladder 
or  liver,  without  any  external  injury,  has  been  called  a  woiuid,  although  tht 
term  might  be  applied  with  as  much  propriety  to  this  kind  of  injury  as  to  ft 
simple  fracture  or  dislocation.  The  brain  is  sometimes  lacerated  by  a  blow  ot 
the  skull  which  does  not  break  the  scalp  or  the  skin  of  the  head.  This  mus^ 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  wound  of  the  brain ;  it  admits  of  no  other  descrip* 
tion.  Two  of  the  surgical  definitions  given  ante,  p.  449,  include  all  injuiief 
of  this  kind.  Archbold  describes  a  woimding  to  be  where  *  the  violence  is  m 
great  as  to  draw  blood,  by  striking  or  stabbing  with  a  sword,  knife,  or  cdi» 
instrument,  or  by  shooting  or  striking  with  a  cudgel,  the  fist,  or  the  Ifte;* 
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while  *  a  wound  includes  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  or  gun-shot 
vounck'  (*  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases,'  15th  edition,  by 
Welsbj,  1862,  pp.  567,  572.)  In  the  first  part  of  this  quotation,  the  *  draw- 
ing of  blood'  is  made  a  character  of  a  wound.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the 
further  statement  respecting  lacerated,  contused,  and  gun-shot  woimds,  for 
t^eee  injuries  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  eSiision  of  blood  :  and 
in  some  of  the  most  fatal  wounds  of  this  class  no  blood  is  effused.  From  the 
legal  decisions  above  given,  it  appears  that  simple  fractures  and  dislocations, 
as  well  as  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  outlets,  are  considered  to 
he  wounds.  No  doubt  when  the  question  arises,  ruptures  of  the  bladder  and 
other  organs  will  be  equally  considered  as  wounds  for  all  legal  purposes, 
although  the  skin  may  not  be  involved.  (Prom  this  it  appears  that  the  best ' 
definition  which  we  can  give  of  the  wora  *  wound,'  whether  in  a  medical  or 
1^1  sense,  is  that  it  implies  *  a  breach  of  continuity  in  the  structures  of  the 
body,  whether  external  or  internal,  suddenly  occasioned  by  mechanical  vio- 
lence.' This  would  include  injuries  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  dislo- 
cations and  fractures,  whether  simple  or  compound,  and  ruptures  of  the  viscera.^ 

Wovmd%  dangerous  to  life. — A  medical  witness  is  sometimes  asked,  whether 
a  wound  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  life.     In  reference  to  persons  charged  with 
an  attempt  to  murder  or  maim,  a  written  medical  opinion,  or  a  deposition,  may 
be  demanded  of  a  surgeon  by  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  justify  the  detention  of 
prisoners.     The  meaning  of  the  words  *  dangerous  to  life '  is  left  entirely  to 
the  professional  knowledge  of  a  witness.  It  is  not  sufficient  on  these  occasions 
that  he  should  make  a  njkeS  declaration  of  the  wound  being  dangerous  to  life ; 
he  must,  if  called  upon,  state  to  the  Court  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  opinion ; 
tnd  these  reasons  are  rigorously  inquired  into  by  counsel  for  the  defence.  As 
a  general  principle  it  would  not  be  proper  to  consider  those  wounds  dangerous 
to  life  in  a  legal  sense,  in  which  the  danger  is  not  imminent.     A  wound  of  a 
great  blood-vessel,  of  any  of  the  viscera,  or  a  compound  fracture  with  depres- 
sion of  the  bones  of  the  head,  must  in  all  instances  be  regarded  as  bodily  in- 
juries dangerous  to  life ;  because  in  such  cases  the  danger  is  imminent.  Unless 
timely  assistance  be  rendered,  these  injuries  will  most  probably  prove  fatal, 
•nd,  indeed,  they  often  destroy  life  in  spite  of  the  best  surgical  treatment. 
When,  however,  the  danger  is  remote,  as  in  a  puncture  or  laceration  of  the 
hand  or  fix)t,  which  may  be  followed  by  tetanus,  or  in  a  laceration  of  the  scalp, 
*hich  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit, 
which  may  be  attended  by  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Such  injuries  as  these  are  not  directly  danger- 
ous to  life — they  are  only  liable  to  be  attended  with  danger  in  certain  cases, 
ttd  under  certain  circumstances ;  hence  the  medical  opinion  must  be  qualified. 
The  law,  on  these  occasions,  appears  to  contemplate  the  direct  and  not  the 
future  or  possible  occurrence  of  danger ;  if  the  last  view  were  adopted,  it  is 
clear  that  the  most  trivial  lacerations  and  punctures  might  be  pronounced 
<^ngerous  to  life ;  since  tetanus  or  erysipelas,  proving  fetal,  has  been  an  occa- 
sional consequence  of  very  slight  injuries.    A  difference  of  opinion  will  often 
exist  among  medical  witnesses,  whether  a  particular  wotmd  is  or  is  not  danger- 
ous to  life.    Unanimity  can  only  be  expected  when  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  witnesses  are  equal.     The  rules  for  forming  an  opinion  in  these 
<*«8,  will,  perhaps,  be  best  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  observations  of 
good  surgical  authorities  in  relation  to  injuries  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 
This  will  form  a  subject  for  consideration  hereafter. 

Ihfing  declarations. — The  woimd  may  be  of  sueh  a  nature  as  to  cause  death 
•peedily,  so  that  a  practitioner  may  arrive  only  in  time  to  see  the  wounded  person 
die.  In  this  case  the  dying  person  may  make  a  declaration  or  statement  as  to 
the  drcumstanoes  under  which  the  wound  was  inflicted :  he  may  also  mention 
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the  names  of  the  parties  bj  whom  he  was  assaulted.  This  dying  d*;cIaration 
or  statement,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made,  may 
become  of  material  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  party  chaiged  with  homi- 
cide. It  is  therefore  proper  that  a  practitioner  should  observe  and  make  notes 
of  the  exact  condition  of  the  dying  person :  whether,  at  the  time  he  makes  the 
statement,  he  is  under  the  conviction  that  he  must  soon  die,  either  expressed  in 
language  or  implied  by  his  conduct.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  man  should  declare  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  dying,  in 
order  to  render  his  statement  admissible ;  but  there  must  be  evidence  that  at 
the  time  of  making  it  he  was  under  the  full  conviction  of  approaching  or  im- 
pending death.  When  it  is  made  clear  to  the  Court,  by  medical  or  other  testi- 
mony, that  the  person  making  the  statement  believed  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
it  will  be  received  as  evidence  against  the  accused ;  for  the  law  sapposes  tha^ 
under  the  sense  of  impending  dissolution,  all  interest  in  this  world  is  taken  away, 
and  that  the  near  contemplation  of  death  has  the  same  powerfol  effect  upon  the 
mind  as  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  It  is  presumed  that  there  can  be 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  dying  person  to  wilfully  misrepresent  facts,  or 
to  state  what  is  false.  Much,  therefore,  often  depends  on  the  conduct  of  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  usual  method  of  testing  the 
truth  of  a  statement  by  cross-examination  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question : 
it  must,  if  admitted  at  all,  be  received  as  it  was  made. 

In  Eeg,  v.  Bayley  (*  Exchequer  Chamber,*  Jan.  1857),  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  surgeon  had  given  some  hope  to  the  dyin^  person  before  the  declaia- 
tion  was  made,  while  the  declarant  stated  that  he  did  not  himself  believe  that 
he  could  recover  ultimately,  its  reception  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners  because  the  surgeon  had  given  the  man  some  hope.    He  dic^  two  days 
afterwards.    Pollock,  C.B.,  ruled  that  the  real  belief  of  the  dying  man  was  de 
question,  and  here  he  had  said,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  he 
believed  he  could  not  recover.    In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Hartley  (Exeter  Summer 
Assizes,  1854),  the  chief  evidence  against  the  prisoner  consisted  of  certain  state- 
ments made  by  the  deceased.    They  were  admitted  by  Wightman,  J.,  because 
it  appeared  clearly  from  the  evidence  that  when  they  were  made,  deceased  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  she  should  die  shortly^  and  had  not  changed  that 
opinion.    Her  whole  conduct  intimated  that  she  had  no  hope  (or  belief)  ci  re- 
covery.   It  was  observed  on  this  occasion  that  the  medical  and  other  witneaae* 
were  more  desirous  of  telling  the  deceased  her  state,  than  of  ascertaining  what 
her  oAvn  opinion  was.    In  some  recent  cases  {Reg,  v.  Wanslall^  Leeds  Autuma 
Assizes,  1869,  and  Reg,  v.  Pettingill,  C.  C.  C,  April  1872),  Cleasby,  B.,held  that 
before  a  declaration  could  be  admitted  as  evidence,  even  when  taken  down  by 
a  magistrate,  there  must  be  clear  proof  that  the  person  making  it  was  in  mo* 
mentary  expectation  of  death',  or  that  death  was  imminent.    In  Reg.  v.  Londe^- 
borough  (York  Lent  Assizes,  1871),  Mr.  Justice  Brett  declined  to  receiTe  a 
statement  because  the  evidence  went  no  further  than  this — the  dying  yonth 
said  he  thought  he  should  not  get  better ;  and  Reg.  v.  Barrett  (Leeds  Lent 
Assizes,  1869),  Cleasby,  B.,  rejected  a  statement  in  which  the  expression  used 
by  the  deceased  was — she  thought  she  should  not  recover.     This  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  at  the  time  the  statement  was  made,  but  this  did 
not  prove  that  she  believed  her  death  to  be  impending.    In  the  case  of  JemkinM 
(Crown  Cases  Reserved,  April  1869),  a  statement  was  rejected  because  thedyii^ 
person,  in  using  the  expression  *  I  have  no  hope  of  my  recovery,'  requested  tba* 
the  words  ^  at  present '  should  be  added. 

One  test  of  the  correctness  of  a  statement  is,  that  the  dying  person  has  giva 
at  different  times  and  to  different  persons  the  same  account,  but  in  different  lao* 
guage,  and  that  the  details  are  consistent  with  each  other.  Even  if  he  reoontt 
after  making  it,  and  lives  some  hours  or  days,  the  statement  will  be  admiaablB 
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provided  it  was  made  under  the  sense  or  impression  of  almost  immediate  death. 
It  is  the  proof  of  the  sense  of  impending  dissolution  which  determines  its  ad- 
missibility. Chief  Justice  Erie,  in  Seton's  case  {Reg.  v.  Fi/m,  Hants  Lent 
Asazes,  1846),  said,  *  The  law  admits  these  declarations,  not  because  recovery 
is  impossible,  but  because  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  person  making  them  the 
conviction  of  approaching  death.' 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  to  form  a  judgment  on  this 
important  subject.  He  should  give  the  statement  as  it  was  made,  and  leave 
the  Court  to  decide  upon  its  admissibility  from  the  circumstances  carefully 
observed  by  him  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  He  should  not 
render  himself  officious  in  extracting  information.  He  should  receive  that 
which  is  voltiLnlarily  uttered^  and,  either  immediately  or  on  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity,  write  down  the  statement  in  the  identical  words,  carefully  avoid- 
ing his  own  interpretation  or  any  paraphrase  of  them.  On  no  account  should 
leading  questions  be  put — and  any  question  should  be  simply  confined  to  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  may  appear  ambiguous  or  contxidictory  in  the  de- 
claration itself.  It  is  well  known  that  when  death  takes  place  from  violence, 
especially  when  this  proceeds  from  loss  of  blood  or  a  woimd  of  the  head,  de- 
lirium  is  apt  to  supervene,  or  the  intellect  of  the  dying  person  becomes  con- 
fused. Hence  great  caution  should  be  used  in  receiving  a  declaration  in  such 
cases,  since  it  may  lead  to  the  implication  of  innocent  persons.  It  is  also  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  identity  of  a  person  is,  under  these  circumstances,  liable  to 
be  mistaken ;  and  that  it  is  in  general  an  injudicious  proceeding  to  take  a  sus- 
pected party  before  one  who  is  dying,  in  order  that  he  may  be  identified.  At 
this  time  there  may  be  a  half -delirious  state  of  mind,  not  easily  recognized  by 
non- professional  persons ;  and  confessions  or  statements  then  made,  should, 
when  they  implicate  other  persons  and  are  not  strongly  corroborated  by  circum- 
stances, be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  occurring 
within  the  last  few  years,  where  a  statement  affecting  seriously  another  person 
was  incautiously  received  by  a  medical  man ;  and  but  for  the  clear  establish- 
ment of  an  alibi,  might  have  led  to  the  trial  of  an  innocent  individual  upon  a 
false  charge.  A  fatal  mistake  of  this  kind  was  made  many  years  since  in  London. 
A  woman  was  maltreated  by  some  men  on  Kennington  Common.  She  was 
taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  while  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  vio- 
lence, a  suspected  party  was  brought  before  her,  as  one  of  the  supposed  assail- 
ants. She  stated  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  assaulted  her.  The  man 
was  tried,  upon  her  declaration  respecting  his  identity — found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted ;  but  a  year  after  the  execution,  his  innocence  was  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished by  the  discovery  of  the  real  miuderers ! 

In  Reg.  v.  Qualter  (Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1854),  the  escape  of  a  criminal 
wa«  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  medical  attendant  in  reference  to  a  dying 
declaration.  The  deceased  was  grossly  ill-treated,  as  it  was  allied,  by  the 
prisoner  and  others.  He  lingered  from  the  19  th  of  June  until  the  8th  of 
August,  1853,  when  he  died  from  the  injuries  received.  On  his  death- bed  he 
made  certain  statements  implicating  the  prisoner,  and  upon  these  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  chiefly  rested.  Qualter  was  tried  for  the  murder.  The  de- 
ceased told  his  wife  that  he  knew  he  should  not  recover,  but  this  was  after  he 
had  made  the  statement  against  Qualter,  and  it  was  therefore  inadmissible.  A 
axnilar  declaration  affecting  the  prisoner  was  subsequently  made  by  the  de- 
ceased to  the  surgeon ;  and  it  seems  that  the  surgeon  had  told  the  wife  that 
her  husband  would  not  recover,  but  not  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the  de- 
ceased :  hence  the  declaration  made  by  deceased  to  him  was  inadmissible,  and 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  There  was  a  want  of  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  state- 
ment to  either  had  been  made  by  the  dying  man  while  he  was  under  the  con- 
rictkm  of  approaching  death.    Had  the  surgeon  informed  the  deceased  that  he 
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could  not  recover,  or  had  he  made  the  &nnou&ceiiient  to  tbe  wife  in  bis  [h«- 
seoce  and  hearing,  the  declaration  might  have  been  made  under  circumstancea 
to  render  it  admissible.  It  is  advisable,  in  all  cases  when  a  medical  man  per- 
ceiveH  that  the  recovery  of  a  wounded  persoo  is  impossible,  that  he  should  lake 
the  first  opportunity  of  staling  his  opinion  to  the  wounded  person  in  the  pretence 
of  othere,  so  that  the  ends  of  justice  may  not  be  defeated  by  reason  of  the  noD- 
ob(«rvanc«of  these  legal  forma.  (See  the  case  of  Reg.y.  //ame^,  Exeter  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1S54.)  Hia  duty  does  not  end  here.  In  spite  of  the  medical 
opinion  thns  expressed,  the  dying  person  may  himself  have  some  hope  or  be- 
lief that  he  shall  recover.  It  Ih  tlierefore  hia  duty  to  elicit  fi-om  the  person 
wishing  to  make  the  statement  what  his  opinion  of  his  condition  ia — whether  be 
himself  actually  believes  that  he  is  dying,  or  hae  some  expectation  of  recovery. 
Wounds  cauting  grievous  bodily  liaiin. — A  wound  may  not  be  dimgeronsio 
life,  bui  it  nuiy  have  produced  '  grifvoat  bodily  hai-m.'  This  quesdon  is  some- 
times put,  although  the  usual  practice  is  to  leave  it  to  be  drawn  bj^(he  jury  as 
an  inference  from  a  professional  description  of  the  injury.  These  words  nave 
a  vague  signification  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  substitute  for  them 
others  less  open  to  criticism.  They  evidently  refer  to  a  minor  description  of 
offence,  and  are  applied  commonly  to  those  injuries  which,  while  they  do  not 
actually  place  life  in  danger,  may  be  attended  with  considerable  personal  in- 
oiivenience,  or  be  in  some  way  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  wounded 
party.  The  late  C.  B.  Follcck  stated  on  one  occasion  that  'grievous  bodily 
harm '  would  reasonably  apply  to  such  an  injury  as  would  render  medical  tr»i- 
raent  necessary.     It  is  always  a  question  for  a  jury,  whether  the  intent  of  the 

Erisoner,  in  inflicting  a  woimd,  was  or  was  not  to  produce  grievous  bodily 
arm.  Sometimes  the  nature  or  ihe  situation  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  weapon  used,  will  at  once  explain  the  intent:  so  far  the  medical  witnemmaj 
assist  the  Court,  by  giving  a  plain  description  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  of  the 
consequences  with  which  it  is  usually  attended.  It  may  happen  either  that  the 
WQtmd  itself  is  not  of  a  serioua  nature,  and  yet  the  intention  of  a  prisoner  may 
have  been  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  to  the  wounded  person,  or,  as  in  the 
following  case,  the  injury  may  be  really  serious,  and  yet  the  prisoner  may  not 
have  intended  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  A  man  was  indicted  for  feloniously 
wounding  a  girl,  with  intent  lo  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  He  kicked  her  in 
the  lower  part  of  her  abdomen — the  surgeon  described  the  injury  as  of  tte 
most  serious  character,  and  said  that  at  one  time  he  considered  the  life  of  the 
prosecutrix  in  danger.  She  was  still  suffering,  and  would  probably  feel  the 
effects  of  the  injury  for  the  rest  of  !ier  life.  The  judge,  in  summing  up  tbe 
(Ase,  told  the  jury  that  the  material  question  for  them  to  consider  was  the 
inltnt  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  not  because  serious  injury  was  the  result  of  a 
priaoner's  act,  that  they  were  therefore  to  infer  his  intention  w-aa  to  do  that 
injury  ;  and  they  were  to  judge,  from  all  the  circtunstances,  whether,  at  iht 
time  he  kicked  the  prosecutrix,  he  intended  to  do  her  grievous  bodily  harm, 
as  was  imputed  to  him  by  the  indictment,  or  whether  he  was  merely  guilty  of 
a  common  Rs.sault.  He  was  found  guilty  of  a  common  assault.  (Reg.y,  tiaywt, 
C.  C.  C,  September  1847.)  In  Keg.  v.  Davis  {Chelmsford  Autumn  Aa^es. 
1B71)  a  man  was  charged  with  wounding  with  I'nrtnf  to  do  grievous  liodily 
harm.  It  appeared  from  the  medical  evidence  that  the  prisoner,  half  drunk, 
and  during  a  quarrel,  suddenly  stabbed  the  prosecutor,  inflicting  a  dangerous 
wound,  with  which  be  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  For  a  fortnight  he  was  in 
danger.  It  was  contended  that  there  was  no  intent  to  produce  grievous  bodily 
hn^rm.  liramwell,  B.,  said  the  jury  might  satisfy  themselvea  tm  that  point  by 
linking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Couldaman  inflict  suchawonodas 
this  without  having  an  intention  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  injury  ?  The  prisoner 
waa  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  all  the  drcuB- 
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stances  showed  premeditation  and  intention — the  nature  of  the  wound,  the 
weapon  used,  and  the  part  of  the  body  struck  where  an  injury  was  so  likely  to 
be  dangerous.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the  intent.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  intent  with  which  a  wound  was  inflicted  is  usually  made  out  by 
eridence  of  a  non-medical  kind.  (See  also  the  case  df  Reg,  v.  MasliUy  Devizes 
Summer  Assizes,  1838.). 

These  are  the  principal  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  wounds  when 
the  wounded  person  is  seen  while  living.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the 
wounded  person  is  found  dead,  and  an  examination  of  the  body  is  required  to 
be  miade.  The  most  diflicult  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  now  com- 
mences. Among  the  numerous  questions  which  here  present  themselves,  the 
first  which  demands  examination  is,  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted  on  the 
body  before  or  after  death. 


CHAPTER  34, 

EXAMINATION  OF  WOUNDS  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY — ALL  THE  CAVITIES  SHOULD  BE 
INSPECTED — ACQUITTALS  FROM  THE  NEGLECT  OF  THIS  RULE — CHARACTERS  OF  A 
WOUND  INFLICTED  DURING  LJFE OF  A  WOUND  MADE  AFTER  DEATH — EXPERI- 
MENTS  ON   AMPUTATED   LIMBS CAUTION    IN    MEDICAL    OPINIONS  —  WOUNDS    OR 

INJURIES  UNATTENDED  WITH  BLEEDING — ECCHYMOSIS  FROM  VIOLENCE — EVIDENCE 
FROM  ECCHYMOSIS  —  ECCHYMOSIS  FROM  NATURAL  CAUSES — IS  ECCHYMOSIS  A 
NECESSARY   RESULT   OF   VIOLENCE? 

Examination  of  Wounds. — In  examining  a  woimd  on  a  dead  body,  it  is  proper 
to  observe  its  situation,  extent,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  direction : — whether 
there  is  about  it  effused  blood,  either  liquid  or  coagulated,  and  whether  there 
is  ecchjinosis,  i.e.  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  skin  from  the  effused  blood.  It 
should  also  be  ascertained  whether  the  surrounding  parts  are  swollen,  whether 
adhesive  matter  or  pus  is  effused,  whether  the  edges  of  the  wotmd  are  gan- 
grenous, or  any  foreign  substances  are  present  in  it.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
putrefaction  is  not  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  wound.  The 
wound  may  be  examined  by  gently  introducing  into  it  a  bougie,  and  carrying 
on  the  dissection  around  this  instnunent,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  in-  / 
terference  with  the  external  appearances.  The  preservation  of  the  external  / 
form  Avill  allow  of  a  comparison  being  made  at  any  future  time  between  the/^ 
edges  of  a  wound  and  a  weapon  found  on  a  suspected  person.  (  Of  all  these 
points  notes  should  be  taken,  either  on  the  spot  or  immediately  afterwards.  In 
the  dissection,  every  muscle,  vessel,  nerve,  or  organ  involved  in  the  injury, 
should  be  traced  and  described^  This  will  enable  a  witness  to  answer  many 
collateral  questions  that  may  unexpectedly  arise  during  the  inquiry.  Another 
point  should  be  especially  attended  to.  A  medical  practitioner  has  frequently 
contented  himself  by  confining  his  dissection  to  the  injured  part,  thinking  that 
on  the  trial  of  an  accused  party  the  questions  of  counsel  would  be  limited  to 
the  situation  and  extent  of  the  wound  only,  but  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  If 
the  cause  of  death  be  at  all  obsciure,  on  no  account  should  the  inspection  be 
abandoned  until  all  the  important  organs  and  cavities  of  the  body  have  been 
closely  examined ;  since  it  may  be  affirmed  that  a  natural  cause  of  death  might 
have  existed  in  that  organ  or  cavity  which  the  medical  witness  had  neglected  to 
examine.  {Beg.  v.  SoUoway^  Abingdon  Autumn  Assizes,  1860.)  It  rests  with     ^' 
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the  practitioner  to  disprove  the  probability  thuB  urged  by  counsd,  but  be  baAito 
facts  on  which  he  can  base  an  opinion,  and  the  prisoner,  of  whose  guilt  tboe 
may  be  but  little  doubt,  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  inattention  and  be  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury. 

In  the  medical  reports  on  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  wounded  persons, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  remarks  in  the  fonn  of 
inferences  from  or  comments  on  the  &cts  of  the  case.  At  the  trial  of  McLachlm 
(Glasgow  Sept.  Circuit,  1862),  Lord  Deas  objected  to  the  statements  in  the 
medical  report,  ^  that  the  body  of  deceased  had  been  f  ouiid  under  drcumatances 
of  great  suspicion,*  and-'  that  there  were  marks  of  a  severe  conffict.*  When 
the  witness  was  cross-examined  on  the  medical  &cts  which  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  been  a  '  severe  conflict,'  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
statement  that  there  were  marks  (of  blood)  on  the  flags,  which  indicated  that 
the  body  had  been  dragged  along  the  floor  after  death ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
mention  any  medical  facts  by  which  this  form  of  expression  could  be  justified. 
Inferences  of  this  kind  should,  as  a  rule,  be  entirely  excluded  from  medical 
evidence  and  reports. 

In  making  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  state  of  the  stomach  should  not  be 
overlooked.     Death  may  have  been  apparently  caused  by  violence,  and  y^ 
really  be  due  to  poison.     Wildberg  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  body  of  s 
girl  who  had  died  while  her  father  was  chastising  her  for  stealing,  apparent! j 
from  the  effects  of  the  violence.     On  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  back  many 
marks  of  blows  were  found ;  and  under  some  of  them  blood  was  efifused  in 
large  quantity.    The  injuries,  although  severe,  did  not,  however,  appear  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  sudden  death.     He  therefore  proceeded  to  examine  the 
cavities,  and  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  it  very  much  inflamed  and 
lined  with  a  white  powder,  which  was  proved  to  be  arsenic.     It  turned  ofut 
that  on  the  theft  being  detected,  the  girl  had  taken  ai:senic  for  fear  of  her 
f  ather^s  anger :  she  vomited  during  the  Hogging,  and  died  in  slight  convulsions. 
Upon  this  Wildberg  imputed  death  to  the  arsenic,  and  the  man  was  dis- 
charged.   The  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  communicated  to  me  a  case  which  occoired 
in  Ireland  in  1853,  in  which  a  gentleman,  having  taken  eleven  grains  of  strych- 
nia, threw  himseU  out  of  a  window  and  sustained  great  bodily  injury.     The 
surgeon  finding  so  much  more  spasm  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  vio- 
lence sustained,  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case  from  the  patient's  con- 
fession.    There  was  also  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  the  poison.     The  cauee 
of  death  may  be  easily  assigned  in  such  cases  when  the  circumstances  are 
known ;  but  it  is  evident  that  without  proper  inquiry  and  great  care  in  con- 
ducting examinations  after  death,  the  apparent  may  be  sometimes  mistaken 
for.  the  real  cause.    (For  some  interesting  cases  and  good  practical  suggestions 
on  this  subject,  see  Belloc,  ^  Cours  de  MM.  L6g.'  148.)     In  the  summer  of 
1 864,  an  inquest  was  held  at  Kilbum  on  a  young  man  who  committed  suicide 
hj  throwing  himself  from  the  window.     He  lived  sufiiciently  long  to  inform 
his  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Nelson,  that  he  had  first  taken  corrosive  sublimate, 
he  then  cut  open  his  wrist  that  he  might  bleed  to  death,  and  finding  this  in- 
effectual, he  threw  himself  from  the  window.     Even  when  there  may  be  no 
suspicion  of  poisoning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  its  contents — i.e.  to  determine  whether  it  contains  food,  the  natiu«  of  the 
food,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  may  have  undergone  digestion.     In  i?^.  v. 
Spicer  (Berks  Lent  Assizes,  1846),  the  falsehood  of  one  part  of  the  prisoners 
defence  was  made  evident  by  an  examination  of  the  stomach.     The  deceased 
was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  stair.     The  prisoner  stated  that  after  he  and 
his  wife  had  had  their  dinner,  he  heard  a  fall.     The  woman  had  died  instan- 
taneously, and  the  fall  was  heard  by  neighbours  at  or  near  the  dinner-hcam 
Mr.  Hooper,  the  medical  witness,  found  the  stomach  quite  empty ;  there  m* 
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no  trace  of  food.  It  waa  therefore  clear  that  this  part  of  the  prisoner's  story 
was  untrue,  as,  had  the  deceased  died  immediatelj  after  dinner,  some  portion 
of  undigested  food  would  have  been  found. 

Description  of  Wounds, — It  is  impossible  to  impress  too  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  a  medical  witness,  that  in  describing  the  wounds  which  he  has  found 
on  the  examination  of  a  body,  he  should  employ  plain  and  simple  language, 
and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  or  professional  terms. 
The  natural  desire  of  a  good  witness  is  to  make  himself  understood  :  but  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  if  he  clothes  his  ideas  in  language  which  is  incompre- 
hensible to  educated  men  of  the  legal  profession,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  class  of 
men  who  constitute  juries.  There  are  few  Assizes  which  do  not  aiford  many 
illustrations  of  the  injury  done  to  scientific  evidence,  and  the  clear  under* 
standing  of  a  case,  by  the  technical  language  in  which  it  is  given.  A  medical 
witness  should,  for  his  own  credit  and  for  that  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs,  employ  plain  and  simple  language  in  describing  a  wound,  as  well  as 
in  giving  his  evidence  generally.     (See  page  30.) 

Characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life, — If  we  find  about  a  wound 
marks  of  gangrene,  the  efiusion  of  adhesive  or  purulent  matter,  or  if  the  edges 
are  swollen  and  enlarged,  and  cicatrization  has  conmienced,  it  is  not  only 
certain  that  the  injury  must  have  been  infiicted  before  death,  but  that  the 
person  must  have  lived  some  time  after  it  was  infiicted.  Marks  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  not,  however,  be  commonly  foimd  when  death  has  taken  place  ^vithin 
ten  or  twelve  hours  from  the  infiiction  of  the  injury.  A  wound  which  proves 
fatal  within  this  period  of  time  will  present  throughout  much  the  same  cha- 
racters. Thus,  supposing  it  to  have  been  incised^  there  will  be  traces  of  more 
or  less  bleeding,  the  blood  having  chiefiy  an  arterial  character,  and  it  will  be 
found  coagulated  where  it  has  fallen  on  surrounding  bodies.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  everted,  and  the  muscular  and  cellular  tissue  around  is  deeply 
reddened  by  effused  blood.  Goagula  or  clots  are  found  adhering  to  the  wound, 
provided  it  has  not  been  interfered  with.  (I'he  principal  characters  of  a  wound  ^ 
inflicted  dindng  life  are,  then,  the  following  :  1.  E version  of  the  edges  o'Mdng 
to  vital  elasticity  of  the  skin.  2.  Abundant  haemorrhage  or  bleeding,  often  of 
an  arterial  character,  with  eeneral  diffusion  of  blood  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
3.  The  presence  of  coagulaS  The  woimd  may  not  have  involved  any  vessel ,  and 
there  may  be  no  appearance  of  bleeding,  still  the  edges  will  be  everted,  and 
the  muscles  and  skin  retracted.  By  an  observation  of  this  kind  made  on  the 
body  of  a  new-bom  child  (case  of  Elphick,  March  1848),  Mr.  Prince  was 
enabled  to  state  that  the  child  was  living  when  it  was  infiicted,  an  opinion 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  the  mother. 

Characters  of  a  wound  made  after  death, — If  the  wound  on  a  dead  body  be 
not  made  until  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  death, 
it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  produced  during  life.  Either  no  blood  is  efiused, 
or  it  is  of  a  venous  character,  %,e,  it  may  have  proceeded  from  some  divided 
vein.-  The  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  commonly  liquid,  and  it  does  not  coagu-  . 
late  as  it  falls  on  surrounding  bodies,  like  that  poured  out  of  a  wound  in  the 
living.  The  edges  are  sofi^,  yielding,  and  destitute  of  elasticity;  they  are 
therefore  in  close  approximation.  The  cellular  and  muscular  tissues  around 
are  either  not  infiltrated  with  blood,  or  only  to  a.  very  partial  extent.  There 
are  no  coagula  within  the  wound.  In  experimenting  upon  amputated  limbs, 
I  have  found  these  characters  in  a  wound  produced  two  or  three  hoiurs  after 
death,  although  they  are  best  seen  when  the  wound  is  not  made  until  after  the  / 
body  has  lost  all  its  animal  heat.  ( In  wounds  on  the  dead  body,  divided  arte- 
ries *have  no  marks  of  blood  about  them,  while  \n  the  living  body  the  fatal 
bleeding  commonly  proceeds  from  these  ves8els.J  Hence  in  a  wound  on  the 
living,  it  will  be  found  that  the  surroimding  vessels  are  empty.     The  chief 
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f  characters  of  a  wound  after  death  are,  therefore :  1.  Absence  of  copious  Weed- 
ing. 2.  If  there  is  bleeding  it  is  exclusively  venouH.  3.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  close,  not  everted.  4.  There  is  no  division  of  blood  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue.  5.  There  is  an  absence  of  coagula^  But  it  may  happen  that  a 
wound  has  been  inflicted  soon  after  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  and  while  it 
was  yet  warm.  The  distinction  between  a  wound  then  made  and  one  made 
during  life  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in  wounds  inflicted  at  a  later  period  after 
death.  Observations  of  this  kind  on  the  human  subject  must  of  course  be 
purely  accidental ;  and  there  are  many  obstacles  to  the  performance  of  expe- 
riments on  the  recently  dead. 

In  conjimction  with  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key,  I  performed  some  experi- 
ments on  recently  amputated  limbs.  Two  minutes  after  a  1^  had  been  ampu- 
tated a  deeply  incised  wound  was  made  in  the  calf.  At  the  moment  that  the 
wound  was  made,  the  skin  retracted  considerably,  causing  a  protrusion  of  the 
adipose  substance  beneath ;  the  quantity  of  blood  which  escaped  was  small ; 
the  cellular  membrane,  by  its  sudden  protrusion  forwards,  seemed  mecham- 
cally  to  prevent  its  exit.  The  wound  was  examined  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours  :^the  edges  were  red,  bloody,  and  everte^A  the  skin  was  not  in 
the  least  d^ree  swollen,  but  merely  somewhat  flaccid.  On  separating  the 
edges,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  blood  escaped,  but  no  coagula  were  seen  ad- 
hering to  the  muscles.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wound,'  however,  there  was  a 
small  quantity  of  coagulated  blood ;  but  the  coagula  were  so  loose  as  readily 
to  break  down  under  the  finger.  In  a  second  experiment,  ten  minutes  after 
the  separation  of  the  member  from  the  body,  a  wound  of  similar  extent  was 
made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  penetrating  to  the  deep-seated  layer  of  muscles. 
In  this  case  the  skin  appeared  to  have  already  lost  its  elasticity,  for  the  edges 
of  the  wound  became  but  slightly  everted,  and  scarcely  any  blood  escaped 
from  it.  On  examining  the  leg  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  edges  of  the 
incision  were  pale,  and  perfectly  collapsed,  presenting  none  of  the  characters  of 
a  wound  inflicted  during  life.  Still,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  inclosed 
by  the  divided  muscular  fibres,  there  were  some  coagula  of  blood ;  but  these 
were  fewer  than  in  the  former  experiment.  A  portion  of  liquid  blood  had 
evidently  escaped,  owing  to  the  leg  having  been  moved.  Other  experiments 
were  performed  at  a  still  later  period  after  the  removal  of  the  limbs ;  and  it 
was  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  production  of  a  wound,  so  were  the  appearances  less  distinctly  marked ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  less  likely  were  they  to  be  confounded  with  similar  injuries 
inflicted  upon  a  living  body.  When  the  incised  woimd  was  not  made  until 
two  or  three  honrs  after  the  removal  of  the  limb,  although  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid  blood  was  eflused,  no  coagula  were  foimd. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  when  an  incised  wound  is  the  cause  of 
death,  the  person  dies  either  immediately,  in  which  case  there  is  copious  bleed- 
ing from  the  wounded  organ  or  some  large  vessel,  or  he  dies  after  some  time, 
in  which  case,  as  the  woimd  continues  to  bleed  during  the  time  that  he  sur- 
vives, the  longer  he  lives  the  more  copious  will  be  the  efiusion  of  blood.  In 
a  wound  in^cted  after  death,  and  while  the  body  is  warm,  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  observed.  Unless  the  weapon  injure  one  of  the  large  veins,  the  bleeding 
is  generally  slight,  so  that  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  assist  us  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  wound  was  made  during  life  or  aft^  death.  When  the 
body  has  been  moved,  and  all  marks  of  blood  effaced  by  washing,  rules  of  this 
kind  cannot  serve  a  medical  witness : — the  time  at  which  the  wound  w« 
actually  inflicted  must  then  be  deduced  from  other  circumstances.  In  the  case 
of  Grtenacrey  who  was  convicted  in  1837  of  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  a 
female,  this  formed  a  material  part  of  the  medical  evidence.  The  head  of 
the  deceased  had  been  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  question  was,  whetitfr 
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this  severance  had  taken  place  during  life  or  after  death.  The  prisoner  alleged 
in  his  defence  that  it  was  after  death :  but  the  medical  evidence  went  to  estab- 
lish that  the  head  must  have  been  cut  off  while  the  woman  was  living,  but 
probably  after  she  had  been  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  that  part,  the 
marks  of  which  were  plainly  visible.  This  medical  opinion  was  foimded  on 
two  circumstances.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  were  retracted,  and  the  head 
was  completely  drained  of  blood,  showing  that  a  most  copious  and  abundant 
flow  muist  have  ensued  at  the  time  of  separation,  and  therefore  indicating 
that  the  circulation  was  probably  going  on  at  that  time.  On  cutting  off  a 
head  after  death  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  escape  from  the  jugular  veins : 
but  this  soon  ceases,  and  the  quantity  lost  is  insufficient  to  affect  materially 
the  contents  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  The  chief  medical  witness,  Mr.  Gird- 
wood,  expressed  himself  with  proper  caution,  by  stating,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  judge,  that  the  wounds  in  the  neck  had  been  inflicted  either 
during  life  or  very  shortly  after  death,  while  the  body  still  preserved  its 
warmth.  The  circumstantial  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  deceased  was 
first  stunned,  and  that  her  head  was  cut  off  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
A  post-mortem  lacerated  woimd  occturiBg  as  the  result  of  accident,  may  be 
attended  with  such  an  efiusion  of  blood  as  to  deceive  a  medical  man,  unless 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (page  94),  I 
have  described  a  case  communicated  to  me  hy  Mr.  Gibson,  the  surgeon  of  New- 
gate, in  which,  except  from  the  proof  of  accident  after  death,  a  surgeon  might 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  during  life. 
In  any  case  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  woimd  was  inflicted  on  a  living 
or  dead  body,  it  will  be  proper  to  adopt  the  same  cautious  mode  of  express- 
ing a  medical  opinion :  since  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  no  decisive  cha- 
racters by  which  woimds  of  the  kind  referred  to  can  be  distinguished ;  and  a 
medical  witness  is  as  Ukely  to  be  wrong  as  right  in  selecting  either  hypothesis. 
It  is  a  considerable  step  in  evidence,  when  we  are  able  to  assert  that  a  parti- 
cular wound,  foimd  on  a  dead  body,  must  have  been  inflicted  either  during 
life  or  immediately  after  death ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  a  case 
calling  for  criminal  investigation,  anyone  but  a  murderer  would  think  of  in- 
flicting upon  a  body  immediately  after  death,  a  wound  which  would  assuredly 
have  produced  fatal  effects  had  the  same  person  received  it  while  living.  So 
soon  as  such  an  opinion  can  be  safely  expressed  by  a  witness,  circumstantial 
evidence  will  often  make  up  for  that  which  may  be,  medically  speaking,  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 

Wounds  or  injuries  unattended  with  hcemorrhage, — The  copious  effusion  of 
blood  has  been  set  down  as  a  well-marked  character  of  a  severe  wound  re- 
ceived during  life ;  but  this  observation  applies  chiefly  to  cuts  and  stabs.  Lace- 
rated and  contus^  woimds  of  a  severe  kind  are  not  always  accompanied  by 
much  bleeding,  even  when  a  large  blood-vessel  is  implicated.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  whole  member  has  been  torn  from  the  body,  and  that  little  blood  has  been 
lost ;  but  in  such  cases  coagula  or  clots  of  blood  are  commonly  found  adhe- 
ring to  the  separated  parts,  a  character  which  indicates  that  the  woimd  was  in- 
flicted either  during  life  or  soon  after  death,  while  the  blood  was  warm  and 
fluid.  When  a  lacerated  or  contused  wound  involves  a  highly  vascular  part, 
although  no  large  blood-vessel  may  be  implicated,  it  is  liable  to  cause  death 
by  loss  of  blood.  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1847  {Reg. 
V.  CatcUf/)y  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  his  wife 
by  kicking  her  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Copious  bleeding  followed, 
and  in  spite  of  medical  assistance  the  woman  died  very  shortly  afterwards, 
evidently  from  exhaustion  produced  by  the  loss  of  blood.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence that  there  was  no  external  laceration,  but  an  examination  of  the  body 
showed  that  a  contused  wound  (of  the  genitals)  had  been  produced  internally^ 
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and  had  given  rise  tb  &tal  bleeding.  There  is  nothing  at  all  remariEable  in 
such  a  residt,  considering  the  great  vascularitj,  t.  e.  the  abundance  of  small 
blood-vessels,  in  these  parts  of  a  woman. 

Ecchymoais  from  violence, — Contusions  and  contused  wounds  are  oommonly 
accompanied  by  a  discoloration  of  the  surrounding  skin,  to  which  the  term 
ecchymosis  (cirxuw,  to  pour  out)  is  applied.  The  subject  of  eochymoais  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  l^al  medicine,  since  it  has  often  given  rise  to 
medical  difiiculties  and  complicated  questions.  It  consists  essoitially  in  the 
effusion  of  blood  generally  &om  small  ruptured  vessels,  into  the  aurrounding 
cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin.  An  ecchymosis  is  commonly  superficial,  / 
affecting  only  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  showing  itself  externally,  either  im-/ 
mediately  or  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  in  the  form  of  l^eep  blue  or  livid 
red  patch.  According  to  Dr.  Chowne,  the  former  colour  is  met  with  in  the 
ecchymosis  slowly  produced ;  while  that  which  is  the  immediate  result  of 
violence  is  red  or  livid  red  J  In  some  instances  the  ecchymosis  is  deep-seated, 
the  blood  being  poured  out  among  the  muscles  and  beneath  the  membranes 
enclosing  them :  its  extent  cannot  then  be  so  readily  determined  by  the  amount 
of  external  discoloration,  for  this  is  commonly  slight,  and  it  may  appear  oolj 
after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  or  even  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  the 
ecchymosis  shows  itself  not  over  the  immediate  seat  of  injury  or  around 
it,  but  at  some  distance  from  it.  Dr.  Chowne  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
a  young  man  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  inner  ankle.  In  two  days,  ecchj- 
mosis  appeared  around  the  outer  ankle.  When  blood  has  once  escaped  from 
the  small  vessels,  it  will  sooner  or  later  diffuse  itself  where  it  meets  with  the 
least  resistance,  and  the  layers  of  skin  in  the  part  struck  may  become  ao  ccm- 
densed  by  the  blow,  that  the  blood  is  diffused  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
adjoining  parts.  The  late  Mr.  Syme  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia  about  one-third  down,  was  produced  by  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage passing  over  the  leg  of  a  woman.  There  was  no  ecchymosis  around 
the  seat  of  injury,  but  after  some  days,  the  skin  of  the  knee  and  lower  part  ot' 
the  thigh  became  discoloured.  (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1836.)(Eochy 
mosis  may  sometimes  proceed  from  causes  irrespective  of  the  direct  triplica- 
tion of  violence  to  the  skin.  Strong  muscular  exertions,  the  act  of  TCHuiting, 
and  many  other  conditions,  may  give  rise  to  a  rupture  of  the  minute  vessels, 
and  to  an  effusion  of  blood  in  parts  which  have  been  stretched  or  compressed^ 
I  have  known  it  to  be  produced  to  a  great  extent  around  the  knee  (without 
any  blow),  from  the  stretching  of  the  ligament  of  the  kneepan  in  a  person 
who  was  trying  to  save  himself  from  suddenly  falling  forwards  with  his  knee 
bent  under  him.  Such  cases  are  commonly  recognized  by  there  being  no 
mark  of  mechanical  injury  about  the  part ;  the  skin  is  smooth  and  unabraded. 

Ecchymosis  strictly  signifies  an  effusion  or  a  pouring  out  of  blood ;  but  the 
effusion  may  be  so  deep-seated  as  not  to  present  any  external  diacoioration 
(ecchymosis).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  term  effusion  applies 
to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  haemorrhage,  and  unless  this  is  borne  in  mii^ 
medical  testimony  may  be  wholly  misunderstood.  Sir  R.  Christiaon  states  that 
some  years  ago,  on  a  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  the 
public  prosecutor  attempted  to  prove  that  the  person  assailed  had  been  woimded 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  guilt  in  such  cases.  When  the  principal  medical  witness  was  examined 
as  to  the  injuries  inflicted,  he  was  asked  whether  any  blood  had  been  effused; 
and  he  replied  that  a  great  deal  must  have  been  effused.  But  he  meant  efhr 
sion  of  blood  under  the  skin,  constituting  the  contusion  or  bruise  described, 
while  the  Court  at  first  received  the  answer  as  implying  that  there  had  been 
a  considerable  loss  of  blood  from  a  wound  externally.  The  ambiguity  was, 
however,  detected.  (*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  Nov.  1851,  p.  454. J  This 
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case  shows  the  importance  of  medic&l  evidence  being  given  in  language  intelli- 
gihle  to  all.    At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  personal  injury  inflicted  is  not 
at  all  dependent  on  the  external  eflusion  of  blood.     The  assault  may  be  of  a. 
most  serious  kind,  and  yet  no  blood  be  effused  through  a  wound  in  the  skin. 

Violence  inflicted  on  a  living  body  may  not  show  itself  under  the  form  of 
ecchjmosis  until  after  death.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  J.  Steavenson.  A  man  received  several  kicks  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  which  caused  a  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  death  by  peritonitis.  He 
died  in  about  thirty-five  hours ;  but  there  was  no  ecchymosis  in  the  seat  of  the 
blows,  i.e.  in  the  pubic  and  lumbar  r^ons,  until  after  death.  Dr.  Hinze  met 
with  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  in  which  it  was  qbserved  that  ecchymosis 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  cord  only  after  death.  (See  *  Hanging.*)  A  medical 
jurist  must  therefore  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  when  a  blow  has 
been  inflicted  on  a  living  person,  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  who  is  n^al- 
treated  should  survive  for  a  long  period  in  order  that  ecchymosis  should  be  pro- . 
duced.  These  facts  amply  prove  that  (^he  cause  producing  the  ecchymosis 
may  operate  during  life,  but  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  it  until  after 
death.)  This  disposes  of  a  popular  error  that  ecchymosis  can  only  be  produced 
in  the  living  body,  as  well  as  of  the  theory  that  imless  a  person  survives  for 
some  time  after  being  subjected  to  severe  blows  no  ecchymosis  will  be  found 
on  the  body.  Among  numerous  cases  proving  that  this  statement  is  not  in 
accordance  with  fiicts  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin,  Aug. 
1847.  This  lady,  who  was  assassinated  by  her  husband,  was  attacked  while 
asleep  in  bed.  The  number  of  wounds  on  her  person  (thirty)  showed  that 
there  had  been  great  resistance,  but  the  struggle  from  first  to  last  could  not 
have  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour.  Yet,  on  inspection,  there  were  the  marks 
of  numerous  ecchymoses,  which  had  resulted  from  the  violent  use  of  a  bruising 
instrument.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  t.  2,  p.  877.)  The  late  Prof.  Casper  of 
Berlin  considered  that  ecchymosis  reqtiired  a  certain  time  for  its  production, 
and  that  if  a  person  died  speedily  from  the  effects  of  violence,  no  ecchymosis 
would  be  found  on  the  body,  although  the  violence  might  have  be^  of  a 
braiang  nature.  (*  Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.*  vol.  1,  p.  121.)  The  case  of  the 
Dnchess  de  Praslin  shows  that  this  is  not  correct,  and  Casper  himself  has  ad- 
mitted that  ecchyniosis  may  be  produced  as  the  result  of  violence  applied  to 
a  recently  dead  body  (see  *  Strangulation'),  a  result  which  is  in  accordance 
with  other  facts  mentioned  above.  If  ecchymosis  can  be  produced  by  vio- 
lence to  the  recently  dead  body,  it  is  clear  that  a  continuance  of  life  is  not 
necessary  for  its  production.  The  following  case  shows  how  these  facts  may 
be  misapplied.  In  June  1870,  a  young  man  was  seen  to  strike  one  of  his  com- 
panions. The  person  struck  died  suddenly.  On  a  post-mortem  examination 
the  mark  of  a  bruise  was  seen  over  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right 
side.  About  a  fortnight  before  this  blow  was  struck,  the  deceased  had  met 
with  an  accident :  a  heavy  box  fell  on  his  right  side,  knocked  him  senseless, 
and  nearly  killed  him.  The  question  at  issue,  according  to  Dr.  Guppy  of 
Falmouth  who  reports  this  case,  was,  whether  the  ecchymosed  mark  on  the 
aide  was  owing  to  the  blow  struck  shortly  before  the  man  died,  or  to  the  fall 
of  the  box  upon  his  body  a  fortnight  previously.  It  was  suggested,  on  the 
authority  of  Casper,  that  as  the  man  died  soon  after  the  blow  was  struck, 
the  ecchvinosis  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  blow,  but  that  it  was  most  pro- 
bably diie  to  the  fell  of  the  box  a  fortnight  before.  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  35.) 
Such  a  case  does  not  present  much  difficulty.  If  the  ecchymosed  mark  was 
blue  or  livid,  and  without  any  mai^nal  colours,  it  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  blow  struck  just  before  death.  If  the  blood  is  fluid  at  the  time  of  the 
violence,  and  the  nnall  capillary  vessels  are  torn  through,  a  blow  may  cause 
effusion  and  the  production  of  an  ecchymosis  on  the  skin.     The  warm  liquid 
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blood  thus  efiiised  will  find  its  way  into  the  celltdar  tiasue,  and  produce  the 
usual  external  appearance.  If,  in  the  case  quoted,  the  ecchjmous  had  beea 
produced  a  fortnight  before,  it  would  have  shown  some  changes  of  colour  at 
the  margin,  as  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Changes  of  colour  in  ecchymo8i», — ^The  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
coloiu:  of  an  ecchymosed  spot  are  worthy  of  attention,  since  th^  will  senre  to 
aid  the  witness  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the  probable  time  at  which  a  contnaon 
has  been  inflicted.  After  a  certain  period,  commonly  in  eighteen  or  twenty- 
foiu:  hours,  the  blue  or  liyid  margin  of  the  spot  is  observed  to  become  lighter; 
it  acquires  a  violet  tint,  and  before  its  final  disappearance  it  passes  sacceasively 
through  shades  of  atgreen,  yellow,  and  lemon  colour^  During  this  time  the 
spot  is  much  increased  in  extent,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  ecchymosis 
which  received  the  violence,  is  always  darker  than  the  circumference.  These 
changes  have  been  referred  by  Chaussier  and  others  to  the  gradual  dilution  of 
the  serous  portion  of  the  effused  blood  by  the  fiuid  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  its  slow  and  uniform  dispersion  throughout  the  cells.  The  colour  is  finally 
entirely  removed  by  the  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  extent  and  situation  of 
the  ecchjrmosis,  the  degree  of  violence  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  as  well 
as  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  person,  are  so  many  circumstances  which 
may  infiuence  the  progress  of  these  changes.  Thus  an  eochymosis  is  longer  in 
disappearing  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Edinbiugh,  found 
eiiused  blood  in  an  ecchymosis  in  an  old  person,  five  weeks  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury.  Where  the  cellular  membrane  is  dense,  the  ecchymosis,  cateris 
paribus,  is  not  so  rapidly  formed ;  nor,  when  formed,  do  the  above  changes 
take  place  in  it  so  speedily  as  when  the  blood  is  effused  into  a  loose  portion  of 
membrane  like  that  surrounding  the  eye  or  existing  in  the  scrotum.  In  some 
instances  an  ecchymosis  has  been  observed  to  disappear  without  undergoing 
changes  of  colour  at  its  margin.  On  examining  an  ecchymosed  portion  of  ^kin 
which  has  suffered  from  a  severe  contusion,  we  find  that  the  discoloration 
affects  more  or  less  the  whole  substance  of  the  true  skin,  as  well  as  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  beneath  it. 

Evidence  from  thefoi*ni  of  an  ecchymosis. — It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  ecchjrmofiis  produced  by  a  contwdon  will  assume  a  form  indicative  of  the 
means  by  which  the  violence  was  offered.  In  hanging,  the  impression  caused 
by  the  cord  on  the  neck  is  sometimes  ecchymosed,  and  indicates  its  course  with 
precision ;  so  also  in  strangulation,  when  the  fingers  have  been  violently  ap- 
plied to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  indentations  produced  may  serve  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  life  was  destroyed.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Starkie, 
which  shows  that  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis  may  occasionally  furnish  presump- 
tive evidence  against  an  accused  party.  In  an  attempt  at  murder,  the  prose- 
cutor, in  his  own  defence,  struck  the  assailant  violently  in  the  face  with  the 
key  of  the  house-door,  this  being  the  only  weapon  he  had  near  at  hand.  The 
ecchymosis  which  followed  this  contusion  corresponded  in  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  face  to  the  wards  of  the  key ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  this  very 
lingular  and  imexpected  source  of  evidence,  that  the  assailant  was  afterwards 
identified  and  brought  to  trial.     (*Law  of  Evidence,'  vol.  1,  art.  Cir.  Ev.) 

Contusions  on  the  dead. — For  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  contusions  on  itie 
recently  dead  body,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Christison.  This  gentleman 
found  that  blows  inflicted  on  a  dead  body  not  more  than  two  hours  slier  death, 
gave  rise  to  appearances  on  the  skin  similar  to  those  which  resulted  from  blows 
inflicted  on  a  person  recently  before  death.  The  livid  discoloration  thus  pn>- 
duced  generally  arose  from  an  effusion  of  the  thinnest  possible  layer  of  the 
fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skin,  but  sometimes  abo 
from  an  effusion  of  blood  into  a  perceptible  stratiun  of  the  true  skin  itself.  Ue 
likewise  foimd  that  dark  fluid  blood  might  even  be  effused  into  the  subcn-  « 
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tameons  cellular  tissue  in  the  seat  of  the  discolorations,  so  as  ta  blasken  or 
redden  the  membranous  partitions  of  the  cells- containing  the  &t ;.  but  tliis  last 
effiision  was  never  extensive.  Prom  this,  then,  it  follows,  that  by  trusting  to 
external  appearance  onl j,^ontu8ions'  made  soon  after  death  may  be  easily  con- 
founded with  those  which  nave  been  produced  by  violence  shortly  before  deathS 

If  a  contusion  has  been  caused  some  hours  before  death,  there  will  be  swet^ 
ling  of  the  part,  and  probably  also  certain  changes  of  colour  in  the  ecchyraosed 
patch,  in  either  of  which  cases  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion. 
Although  ecchymosis,  or  an  appearance  analogous  to  it,  may  be  produced  on  a 
body  after  death,  the  changes  in  colour  are  then  met  with  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  be  presently  mentioned.  If  the  blood  found  beneath  an  ec- 
chymosed  spot  is  in  a  state  of  coagulum  (clotted),  this  will  afford  a  presumj)- 
tion  of  its  having  been  e^oised  during  life,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  only 
proves  that  the  efiusion  must  have  taken  place  either  before  death,  or  very  soon 
after  it.  The  experiments  related,  in  speaking  of  incised  woimds,  show  that 
blood  effused  from  a  woimd  ten  minutes  after  death,  may  be  found  in  a  coagu- 
lated state.  Again,  the  oircumstance  of  the  blood  ef!used  under  a  contused 
wound' being  Hqtud,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  effusion  took  place  after  death;  for 
sometimes,  ne  in  death  from  a  sudden  and  violent  shook  to  the  nervous  system, 
or  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  effiised  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Blood 
effused  into  the  spinal  canal  during  life  is  often  ffuid,  and  it  is  weU  known  that 
blood  may  be  found  coagulated  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  while  it  remains 
Huid  in  others,  f  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  blood  coaguiates  more 
slowly  in  the  dead  body  than  in  a  vessel  into  which  it  has  been  drawn  during 
life  or  after  death.  The  blood  may  remain  fluid  in  a  dead  body  from  four  to 
eight,  andv  according  to  Donne,  as  long  as  twelve  hours  after  death.  (^  Cours 
de  Microscopie,'  52.)  It  rarely  begins  to  coagulate  until  after  the  lapse  of  four 
hours ;  but  if  drawn  fronra  blood-vessel  and  exposed  to  air,  it  would  coagulute 
in  a  few  minutes  after  its  removal^  (See  p.  64.) 

In  general,  contusions  which  have  been  produced  during  life,  and  in  which 
the  efibsed  blood  remains  liquid,  may  be  recognized  by  the  ext&tit  of  the  ef!ii- 
sion.  If,  imder  the  ecchymosed  parts,  we  find  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  blood, 
and  the  seat  of  injury  is  so  situated  that  the  blood  could. not  have  become  in- 
filtrated into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  ruptured  vein  from  which  it 
might  have  flowed,  we  may  confidently  pronounce  that  the  effusion  must  have 
preceded  death.  In  a  dead  body,  a  contu»on  would  cause  but  little  extrava- 
sation, imleas  a  vein  of  large  size  had  been  tern  through.  The  sign  which  is 
most  satisfactory  as  a  criterion,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Christison  is,  however, 
the  following  r — In  a  contusion  inflicted  during  life,  the  ecchymosed  portion  of 
cutis  (true  skin)  is  generally  dark  and  much  discoloured,  by  the  infiltration  of 
blood  throughout  its  whole  thickness ;.  the  skin  at  the  same  time  is  increased 
in  firmness  and  tenacity.  This  is  not,  however,  a  uniform  consequence  of  a 
contusion  during  life ;  for  a  blow  may  cause  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin 
without  affeating  the  cutis  in  the  manner  stated..  The  state  of  the  skin  here 
described,  cannot  be  produced  by  a  contusion  on  a  dead  body ;  although  it  is 
still  an  open  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  produced  if  the  contusion  were 
inflicted  a  few  minutes  after  death.  As  it  is,,  the  value  of  this  sign  is  some- 
what circimiscribed^ — it  is  not  always  produced  on  the  living, — it  might  be 
possibly  produced  on  the  recently,  dead ;  so  that  when  it  does  not  exisl,  we 
must  look  for  other  differential  marks,  and  when  it  does  exist,  we  ought  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  contusion  was  not  inflioted  recently  after  death. 

The  period  at  which  such  injuries  cease  to  resemble  each  other  has  not  been 
fixed  with  any-siegree  of  precision ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  incised  woimds,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  Httle  danger  of  confoundiDg  them,  when  a  contusion 
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has  not  been  inflicted  on  a  dead  body  until  after  the  disappeaiasce  of  jumntl 
heat  and  the  commencement  of  cadayeric  rigidity.  Sir  R.  ChristiBQfn  found 
that  sometimes  the  appearance  of  oontnaions  could  hardly  be  produoed  on  a 
dead  body  two  hours  after^  death ;  on  other  occasions  they  mi^t  be  alighth 
caused  after  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  but  this  period  was  near  the  extreme 
limit.  Wheneyer  the  warmth  of  the  body  and  the  laxity  of  the  mnacks  are 
not  considerable  at  the  time  the  blow  is  inflicted,  the  appearance  of  contoaKiiu 
during  life  cannot  be  distinctly  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  only  on  the  trunk 
that,  even  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  the  body — ^namely,  when  warmth  is 
retained  and  the  blood  remains  altogether  liquid — ^that  a  mark  resembling  a 
contusion  on  the  living  body  can  be  produced  so  late  as  two  hours  after  death. 
(*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  No.  99,  p.  247  et  seq.)  Notwithstanding  these 
satisfactory  results,  it  will  be  seen  that,(from  the  moment  of  death  until  after 
a  lapse  of  two  hours,  contusions  may  be  fc^owed  by  appearances  on  the  dead 
almost  identical  with  those  observed  on  the  living^  The  earlieat  period  after 
death  in  which  an  experiment  was  tried  on  the  human  body  was  ome  hcmr  oatf 
three  quarters :  in  tins  case  the  similarity  was  so  strong  that  we  may  infer, 
if  the  experiments  had  been  performed  within  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour 
i^er  death,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  the  blow  pnxiacinif 
the  discoloration  had  been  inflicted  on  a  living  or  dead  body.  Sir  B>.  ChziA- 
tison's  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  9evere  blows  inflicted  on  a  re* 
cently  dead  body  produce  no  greater  d^;ree  of  ecdiymosis  or  cutaneous  disco- 
loration than  sliffht  blows  inflicted  on  the  living.  Assuming  that  the  great 
extent  of  an  ecchymosis  would  in  all  cases  serve  to  show  that  the  violenoe  wliiek 
produoed  it  had  been  inflicted  during  life,  it  must  be  Temembered  that  tfat 
importance  of  these  &cts  in  relation  to  medical  evidence,  is  not  affected  by 
the  extent  of  the  discoloration.  It  may  be  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  po«* 
tive  opinion  on  the  origin  of  a  elighty  as  on  the  origin  of  an  ea^emsine  bnusa 
Slight  ecch3rmose3,  as  in  cases  of  strangulation  or  suflbcation,  if  thej  can  be 
certainly  pronounced  vital,  may  make  all  the  difierenoe  between,  the  acquittal 
and  conviction  of  a  person  chaiged  with  murder.  Again,  alight  eodiymeos 
on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  m^y  excite  a  suspicion  of  stranguhOion  and  sub- 
sequent inmiersion  of  the  body  in  water.  So  in  reference  to  child-murder* 
An  in&knt  may  be  destroyed  by  violence,  and  only  a  few  alight  marks  of  eochr- 
mosis  found  upon  its  body.  Irrespective  of  the  extent  at  an  ecchymosis,  uM 
great  point  for  a  medical  witness  to  consider  is,  whether  it  occurred  during  liie 
or  aflter  death.  Cases  in  which  a  mistake  might  easily  have  ansoi  will  be 
lated  in  speakii^  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned. 

The  practical  inference,  then,  is,  that  these  discolorations  of  the  Ain 
after  death,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence  on  the  living  body* 
An  instance  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which,  for  th^  sake  of 
ment,  blows  with  a  stick  were  inflicted  on  the  recently  dead  body  of  a 
while  still  warm.    The  body  was  afterwards  accidentally  seen  by  non-prafos* 
sional  persons,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  performance  of  these  expenmenla; 
and  so  strong  was  the  impression  from  the  appearances,  that  the  deceased  had 
been  maltreated  during  life,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  was  actually  insdtuteii 
when  the  circumstances  were  satisfactorily  explained.     The  fact,  ther^arSb 
that  severe  blows  after  death  resemble  slight  blows  during  life,  is,  in  a 
tical  view,  unimportant.     It  does  not  aid  our  diagnosis,  nor  prevent 
mistakes  from  occurring. 

Ecchymosis  from  natural  causes  in  the  living, — There  are  certain  oondil 
of  the  living  body  in  which  ecchymosed  marks  are  found  on  the  skin.     A    , 
medical  witness  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  marks  with  eochymoai 
arising  from  violence.    First  with  regard  to  the  living  body — in  aged 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  legs  and  feet  covered  with  livid  patches, 
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of  oonflideiftble  uniformity  of  colour,  and  at  others  much  mottled.  These  dis- 
ct^orationa,  which,  after  death,  might  be  mistaken  for  eochymosis  from  vio- 
lence,  arise  from  the  languor  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  such  persons :  the 
blood  with  difficulty  finds  its  way  through  the  yenous  capillaries,  and  the  marks 
are  commonly  observed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  because  they  are  far 
remoTed  from  the  eoitre  of  circulation,  and  the  blood  has  to  rise  contrary  to 
gisritation.     This  is  the  condition  which  has  been  denominated  by  Anoral, 
aatbenic  hypersemia.    (Andial,  '  Anat  Pathol.'  t.  1,  p.  40.)    Similar  discolora- 
tions  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  hare  died  from  scurvy, 
typhus,  and  oUier  adynaniic  diseases.  In  persons  severely  affected  with  scurvy, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  skin  will  suffice 
to  produce  a  spot  resembling  the  ecchymosis  of  violoice,  and  arising  like  it 
from  a  rupture  of  minute  cutaneous  vessels ;  but  the  effusion  of  blood,  which 
causes  the  discoloration,  is  conunonly  confined  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
true  akin.  These  patches,  under  certain  states  of  the  system,  occur  spontaneously, 
and  often  cover  tiie  body  to  a  great  extoit :  when  small,  they  take  the  name  of 
petechiiBj  but  when  extensive,  in  which  case  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
eccb  jmoeis  of  violence,  they  constitute  the  pathognomonic  character  of  the 
disease  termed  purpura.  To  all  these  efibsions  of  blood  in  the  living  body,  the 
term  Sugillatian  {mgillaUoy  a  black  mark)  has  been  applied.     Some  medical 
jurists  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  ecchymosis  and  sugiUa- 
tion :  thus  it  is  said,  ecchymosis  proceeds  from  external,  sugillation  from  in- 
ternal, causes ;  ecchymosis  is  confined  to  the  marks  which  occur  in  the  living 
body,  sugillation  to  those  which  occtir  in  the  dead : — in  ecchymosis  the  vessels 
are  raptured,  in  sugillation  there  is  mere  congestion ;  again,  some  have  con- 
sidered that  ecchymosis  and  sugillation  might  take  place  both  in  the  living  and 
the  dead.     (Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  vol.  1,  p.  199,  and  '  Ann.  d*Hyg.' 
1838,  2, 383.)  Frcnn  this  statement,  it  appears  impossible  to  give  a  consistent 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  either  of  these  terms :  but  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
aary  to  make  the  attempt,  for  the  error,  after  all,  consists  in  the  introduction 
of  a  auperffuity  of  words  to  express  a  simple  condition  of  the  body,  depending 
on  different  causes.  Why,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  Chaussier,  an  ecchy- 
moos  should  not  also  be  ciedled  a  sugillation,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  for  the  defi- 
utions  above  given  create  no  real  distinction.    I  would  advise  a  medical  jurist 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  sugillation,  if  by  employing  it  he  considers  that 
he  is  speaking  of  a  condition  essentially  different  &om  ecchymosis.    It  may  be 
oocasioDally  necessary  to  distinguish  ecchymoses  in  the  living  body  arising 
fitRu  infirmity  or  disease,  from  those  which  have  their  origin  in  violence. 
In  regard  to  the  spots  or  patches  on  the  legs  of  old  persons,  their  great  extent, 
otTeloping  as  they  often  do  the  whole  circumference  of  a  1^,  is  sufficient  to 
cstabliah  a  clear  distinction.     In  distinguishing  the  patches  of  purpura,  a  diffi- 
culty may  sometimes  exist,  but  here  also  the  appearance  of  the  subject,  the 
general  diffusion  of  them  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  their  simultaneous 
existence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  alimentary  canal,  cannot 
£ail  to  point  out  that  they  originate  in  some  other  cause  than  violence.     In 
the  living,  these  spots  have  .been  observed  to  undergo  the  same  changes  of 

our  as  the  true  ecchymosis  of  violence.     It  has  been  alleged,  on  the  autho- 

of  Zacchias,  one  of  the  early  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence,  that  a 

ction  is  obtained  in  these  cases  after  death  by  a  dissection  of  the  part. 

ooording  to  this  authority,  in  what  is  termed  sugillation,  i.e.  the  ecchymosis 

disease,  the  blood  is  fluid,  while  in  the  ecchymosis  of  violence  it  is  described 

being  in  a  thick  and  concrete  state.  In  the  remarks  already  made  respecting 

tusions,  &cts  have  been  mentioned  which  show  that  such  a  distinction  is 

ible ;  neither  the  state  of  the  blood  nor  its  situation  will  alone  suffice 

determine  the  question.     Although  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  the  ecchy- 

kk2 
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mosis  of  disease  as  being  due  to  a  superficial  extravasation  on  the  true  skin, 
yet  certain  ca^es  recorded  by  pathologists  prove  that  in  purpura  or  scurvy,  the 
discoloration  may  occadonally  extend  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
skin  to  the  fatty  tissue  beneatii. 

Ecchymosis  in  the  dead  body.  lAvidity, — Ecchymosis  may  present  itself  in 
various  forms  on  the  skin  of  a  dead  body.  The  nrst  form  when  it  occurs,  is 
almost  an  immediate  consequence  of  death,  but  it  is  not  fully  developed  until 
the  body  has  cooled.  It  is  commonly  called  cadaveric  litndiiy.  It  presents 
itself  in  diffused  patches  of  great  extent,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  at  other  times  the  lateral  r^ons  of  the 
back.  The  upper  or  lower  limbs,  either  on  their  internal  or  external  surfaces, 
or  on  their  whole  circumference,  are  often  thus  completely  ecchymoeed.  The 
appearance  is  wholly  unlike  the  effects  of  external  violence.  Ecchymosis  may 
be  a  result  of  putrefaction  from  the  fluid  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel.  Effu- 
sions of  blood  beneath  the  skin  from  causes  operating  after  death  may  produce 
appearances  Hke  those  caused  by  violence,  and  in  certain  exceptional  cases 
zones  of  colour  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  disappearing  ecchymosis  may 
be  produced.     (See  page  91). 

Is  Ecchymosis  a  necessary  result  of  violence? — This  medico-legal  question 
has  often  created  great  difSculty  to  medical  witnesses.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  in  Ck)urts  of  law,  that  no  severe  blow  could  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  body  of  a  person  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  ecchymosis 
or  other  indication  of  violence  &om  the  part  struck ;  but  this  assertion  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  well-ascertained  facts.  However  true  the  statement  may  be 
that  severe  contusions  are  commonly  followed  by  ecchymosis,  it  is  open  to 
numerous  exceptions ;  and  unless  these  are  known  to  a  practitioner,  his  evi- 
dence may  mislead  the  Court.  The  presence  of  ecchymosis  is  commonly 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  its  absence  does  not 
negative  this  presumption. 

It  was  long  since  remarked  by  Portal,  that  the  spleen  had  been  found 
ruptured  from  blows  or  falls,  without  any  ecchymosis  or  abrasion  of  the  skin 
appearing  in  the  region  struck.  This  has  been  also  observed  in  respect  to  rup- 
tures of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  from  violence  directly 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  Portal  supposed  that  the  mechanical  impulse  was 
simply  transferred  through  the  supple  parietes  (or  skin)  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
viscera  behind,  as  in  the  striking  of  a  bladder  filled  with  water.  Whether 
this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  small  vessels  of 
the  skin  often  escape  rupture  from  a  sudden  blow,  so  that  their  contents  are 
not  effused.  Casper  thought  that  under  these  severe  injuries  the  non-produc- 
tion of  ecchymosis  in  the  dcin  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  the 
ruptured  liver  or  other  organ  (*Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.*  1,  121),  but  this 
explanation  will  not  account  for  the  facts.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  part 
ruptured  has  been  the  intestines  or  the  urinary  bladder,  from  which  a  laige 
quantity  of  blood  would  not  flow.  A  case  is  reported  by  Henke,  in  which  a 
labouring  man  died  some  hours  after  fighting  with  another,  and  on  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  body  the  peritoneum  was  found  extensively  inflamed,  owing  to  an 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines,  which  had  been  ruptiued  to  a 
coDsiderable  extent.  There  was,  however,  no  ecchymosis  or  mark  on  the  dan 
externally,  and  the  medical  inspectors  were  inclined  to  affirm,  contrary  in  tbtt 
case  to  direct  evidence,  that  no  blow  could  have  been  struck ;  but  others  oC 
greater  experience  were  appealed  to,  who  at  once  admitted  that  the  laceratsoii 
of  the  intestines  might  have  been  caused  by  a  blow,  even  although  there  v»» 
no  appearance  of  a  bruise  externally.  Mr.  Watson  states  that  a  girl,  aged  niM^ 
received  a  smart  blow  upon  the  abdomen  from  a  stone.  She  immediately  oobi^ 
j)lained  of  great  pain ;  collapse  ensued,  and  she  died  in  twen^-one  fao«m. 
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On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  extemallj,  but  the  ileum  (oae  of  the 
small  intestines)  was  found  ruptiured,  its  contents  extravasated,  and  the  perito- 
neiun  extensively  inflamed.  (*  On  Homicide,'  p.  187.)  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Leith, 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  received  a  kick  on  the  abdomen  from  a  horse  : 
he  died  in  thirty  hours  from  peritonitis.  The  ileum  was  found  to  have  been 
torn  completely  across  in  its  lower  third.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
ecchymoais  externally,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  blow 
was  here  struck  by  a  somewhat  angular  or  pointed  body — the  hoof  of  a  horse. 
(*Med.  Gaz.'  May  1840.)  In  a  &tal  railway  accident  which  occurred  at 
Leicester  in  November  1854,  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence  on  the 
bead,  but  Mr.  Macaulay  foimd  a  laceration  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
with  efiusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  which  had  coagulated. 

Many  cases  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  that  ecchymosis 
is  not  a  necessary  or  constant  result  of  a  severe  blow  or  mechanical  violence ; 
but  those  above  related  sufficiently  establish  the  fact.  (See  *  Ruptures  of  the 
Heart,  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys,'  post.)  This  medico-legal  question  fre- 
quently arises  in  cases  in  which  the  bladder  or  liver  is  ruptured,  as,  owing  to 
the  general  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  it  is  often  alleg^  in  defence  that  no 
blow  or  kick  could  have  been  inflicted  on  this  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  in- 
correctness of  this  view  will  be  apparent  by  a  reference  to  cases  of  ruptured 
bladder  related  in  another  part  of  this  work.  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Easton  of  Glasgow,  for  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  liver,  under  circumstances  in 
which  ecchjrmosis  would  have  been  generally  expected  to  take  place  as  a  result 
of  violence.  In  January  1852,  a  woman,  aged  seventy-flve,  was  run  do>vn 
by  a  cab  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  died  in  less  than  half  an  hoiur.  No 
ecchymosis  existed,  although  four  ribs  on  llie  right  side  of  the  chest  at  the 
lower  part  were  broken,  and  the  liver  was  ruptured  in  two  places  longitudi- 
nally, and  throughout  the  entire  length  of  its  anterior  and  convex  surface. 
The  laceration  of  this  organ  had  not  been  caused  by  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
ribs  penetrating  downwards,  for  of  these  there  was  no  displacement,  but  the 
oigan  seemed  to  have  burst  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  compression  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected,  which  had  not,  however,  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any 
discoloration  of  the  skin  externally.  The  following  case  was  tried  before  the 
Justiciary  CJourt  of  Glasgow,  in  January  1837.  A  woman  was  found  dead  in 
her  house,  and  her  husband  was  accused  of  having  murdered  her.  There  was 
no  mark  of  violence  externally  ;  but  on  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was 
fotmd  extensively  lacerated,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  death.  A  medical  witness  asserted,  that  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  in- 
jury externally,  the  rapture  could  not  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  or  a  blow. 
He  attributed  the  absence  of  marks  of  ecchymosis  to  the  i-upture  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  forcible  pressure  of  some  heavy  roimded  smooth  body  on 
the  abdomen.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of  not  proven.  The 
liver  is  seldom  ruptured  except  from  violence  directly  applied,  and  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  rupture  is  more  commonly  caused  by  a  sudden  than  by  a  slow 
application  of  violence.  It  may  have  been  ruptured  in  this  case  either  by  a 
blow  or  a  fall — ^the  absence  of  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  con- 
sistent with  either  view.  The  explanation  given  by  the  witness  would  neither 
account  for  the  rupture  nor  for  the  absence  of  ecchymosis ;  for  these  con- 
ditions are  more  commonly  met  with  under  directly  opposite  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time,  in  cases  where  the  facts  are  imperfectly  known,  a  surgeon 
must  not  be  too  ready  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  or  injmy  to 
the  skin,  that  violeuce  has  been  directly  applied  and  has  caused  the  rupture  of 
an  internal  organ.  That  murderous  violence  may  be  produced  by  blows  on  a 
body  without  leaving  any  external  marks,  is  further  proved  by  a  case  tried  in 
Scotland  {Cuming  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Dec.  19th,  1853).    The  woman 
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died  from  a  flerere  injury  to  the  head,  but  she  chieflj  oomplained  of  great 
pain  in  one  of  her  breasts,  and  in  her  chest  on  that  side.  From  her  statement 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  used  great  violence  to  this  part  of  her  body; 
yet  on  a  careful  examination,  during  life  and  after  death,  there  were  no  maxks 
of  ecchymosLs  or  contusion.  The  case  of  Slater  and  Vivian  (Centnd  Crim. 
Court,  Sept.  1860),  chaiged  with  the  manslaughter  of  a  lunatic  at  Cohiey 
Hatch  Asylum,  presents  many  points  of  importance  in  reference  to  this  medico- 
legal question.  (Winslow's  '  Med.  Critic,  and  Psychoiqgical  Joomal,"  Na  1, 
Jan,  7,  1861,  p.  91.)  

CHAPTER  35. 

EVIDENCE    OF    THE    USE    OF    A    WEAPON — CHARACTERS    OF    WOUNDS    CAUSED    BT 

WEAPONS — INCISED,    PUNCTURED,   LACERATED,   AND    CONTUSED   WOUNDS STABS 

AND  CUTS — WHAT  ARE  WEAPONS  ? — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DKESft— WOUNDS  PRO- 
DUCED THROUGH  THE  DRESS. 

Evidence  of  the  use  of  a  weapon. — It  is  not  neoeasBiy  to  prove  that  a  weapm 
has  been  used  for  the  production  ^  «  wound,  for  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  : — *  Whosoever  shall,  bp  any  meane  whatsoever^  wound  or  cause  any  grievous 
bodily  harm  to  a  persoii,*  ^Ci ;  yet  evidence  of  the  nee  of  a  weapon  in  cases 
of  assault  may  materially  affect  the  amount  of  pvnidiment  awarded  on  con- 
viction.  When,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  it  is  certain  that  a  we^xm  has 
been  used,  it  is  not  unusual  for  prisoners  to  declare  that  no  weapon  was 
employed  by  them,  but  that  the  wound  had  been  occasioned  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. A  witness  should  remember  that  he  is  seldom  in  a  poaitioD  to 
swear  that  a  particular  weapon  produced  at  a  trial  must  have  been  used  by 
the  priscmer  : — he  is  only  justified  in  saying,  that  the  wound  was  caused  either 
by  it  or  by  one  similar  to  it.  Schw<»rer  relates  the  following  case.  A  man  was 
stabbed  by  another  in  the  face,  and  a  knife  with  the  blade  entire  was  broufdit 
forward  as  circumstantial  evidence  against  him,  the  smgeon  having  stated 
that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by  this  knife,  llie  wounded  person  re- 
covered ;  but  a  year  afterwards  an  abscess  fmnned  in  his  face,  and  the  broken 
point  of  the  real  weapon  was  discharged  from  it.  The  wound  could  not 
therefore  have  been  produced  by  the  knife  whidi  was  brought  forward  as  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner  at  the  trial.  ('Lehre  von  dem  Kindermorde.^) 
Although  the  criminality  of  an  act  is  not  lessened  or  impugned  by  an  oocnr- 
rence  of  this  kind,  it  ia  advisable  that  such  mistakes  should  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  proper  caution  on  the  part  of  a  witness.  On  this  question,  see  the  casa 
of  Renaud,  by  Dr.  Boys  de  Louiy,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  170.  As  to  whst 
is  a  weapon,  see  Henke,  'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.^  1844,  1,  67. 

Characters  of  wounds  produced  hy  weapons* — ^Let  us  now  suppoae  that  no 
weapon  is  discovered,  and  that  the  opinion  of  a  witness  is  to  be  founded  only 
on  an  examination  of  the  wound.  It  is  right  for  him  to  know  that  on  all  crimiosl 
trials  considerable  importance  is  attached  by  the  law  to  the  fact  of  a  wound 
having  been  caused  by  the  use  of  a  weapon;  since  this  generally  implies 
malice,  and  in  most  cases  a  greater  desire  to  injure  the  par^  assailed  than  tha 
mere  employment  of  manual  force.  Some  wounds,  such  as  cuts  and  stabs,  sa 
once  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by  weapons. 

1 .  Incised  wounds. — In  incised  wounds,  the  diarpness  of  the  instrameot  msjr 
be  inferred  from  the  cleanness  and  r^ularity  wit^  which  the  edges  are  eat  r 
in  stabs,  also,  the  form  and  depth  of  a  wound  will  often  indicate  the  kind  of 
weapon  employed.  Stabs  sometimes  have  the  diaracters  of  incised  punctore^ 
one  or  both  extremities  of  the  wound  being  cleanly  cut,  aocordlQg  to  whetbor 
the  weapon  was  single  or  double-edged,    Dupuytren  hiaa  remarked  that 
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^  fltabfl,  owing  to  tbe  elasticity  of  the  skin,  are  apparently  sttialler  than  the  weapon 
— a  point  to  be  remembered  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  size  of  a 
wound  and  the  instrument.  A  lateral  motion  of  the  weapon  may,  however, 
cause  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  wound.  (See  case,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1847,  1,  400.)  When  a  stab  has  traversed  the  body,  the  entrance- aperture 
is  cammonlj  larger  than  the  aperture  of  exit ;  and  its  edges,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed,  are  sometimes  everted,  owing  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of 
tbe  instrument.  That  &cts  of  this  kind  should  be  available  as  evidence,  it  is 
neceasary  that  the  body  should  be  seen  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound, 
and  before  there  has  been  any  interference  with  it. 

2.  Punctured  wounds, — It  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  edges  of  a 
punctured  wound  are  lacerated  and  irregular,  or  incised;  because  it  may  be 
alleged  in  defence,  that  the  wound  was  produced  by  a  fall  on  some  substance 
capable  of  causing  an  injury  somewhat  resembling  it.    In  a  case  that  occurred 
to  Mr.  Watson,  a  deeply  penetrating  wound  on  the  genital  organs  of  a  wo- 
man, which  had  evidently  caused  her  death,  was  ascribed  by  the  prisoners 
charged  with  the  murder  to  her  having  fallen  on  some  broken  glass ;  but  it 
was  proved  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  bounded  everywhere  by  clean 
incisions,  which  rendered  this  defence  inconsistent  if  not  impossible.     I  have 
known  a  similar  defence  made  on  two  other  occasions,  where  the  cases  came  to 
triaL     In  one,  a  man  struck  the  ^irosecuior,  and  knocked  him  against  a  window. 
On  examination,  there  were  three  deep  cuts  on  the  face  of  the  prosecutor, 
but  no  weapon  had  been  seen  in  the  ^^uids  of  the  prisoner.     He  was  charged 
with  cutdng  and  stabbing.    The  surgeon  deposed  that  the  wounds  appeared  to 
have  been  inflicted  with  a  knife  or  razor«blade,  and  not  with  broken  glass.     If 
the  wounds  had  been  made  with  glass,  particles  of  that  substance  would 
probably  have  been  found  in  them,  but  there  were  none.    The  prisoner  was 
acquitted,  the  infliction  of  the  wounds  by  a  weapon  not  being  considered  to 
have  been  sufliciently  made  out.     In  another  case  that  occurred  in  August 
1841,  the  prosecutor  was  knocked  down,  and  his  throat  was  found  severely  cut, 
but  there  was  no  direct  proof  that  a  weapon  had  been  used.    In  the  defence  it 
was  urged  that  the  wound  had  been  produced  by  a  broken  pane  of  glass,  but 
the  surgeon  described  it  as  a  clean  cut,  five  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in 
depth,  ikying  bare  the  carotid  artery.     He  conmdered  that  it  must  have  been 
inflicted  by  a  raasor  or  knife,  and  that  it  was  a  cut  made  by  one  stroke  of  the 
instrument.     In  Beg,  v.  Ankers  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1845),  a  clean  cut 
as  from  a  penknife,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  deep,  was  proved  to  have 
existed  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  fallen  during  a  quarrel  with 
die  prisoner.     Some  broken  crockery  was  lying  near  the  spot,  and  it  was 
alleged  in  the  defence  that  a  fail  upon  this  had  caused  the  wound.     This 
allegation  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  clean  and  even  appearance  of  the 
edges  of  the  woimd.     The  prisoner,  in  whose  possession  a  penknife  had  been 
found,  was  convicted. 

In  general,  woimds  made  by  glass  or  earthenware  are  characterieed  by  their 
great  irregularity  and  the  unevenness  of  their  edges.  Gases  of  this  kind  show 
that,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  know  when  this  sort  of  defence  may  be 
raised,  a  medical  witness  should  never  foil  to  make  a  minute  examination  of  a 
wound  which  is  suspected  to  have  been  criminally  inflicted.  A  trial  for 
murder  took  place  at  the  Worcester  Siunmer  Assizes,  in  1838,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  small  punctiured  wound 
in  the  chest.  It  was  five  inches  and  a  half  deep ;  it  had  completely  traversed 
tbe  ri^t  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  had  led  to  death  by  loss  of  blood.  The 
wound  was  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  small  skewer,  which  was 
found  near  the  spot,  but  in  the  defence  it  was  idleged  that  the  deceased  had 
fallen  over  a  tub,  and  that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by  a  projecting  nail. 
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This  allegation,  however,  was  negatired  by  the  surgeon,  from  the  fact  of  He 
being  a  cleanly  cut  wound.  Had  it  been  produced  in  the  manner  alleged  by  the 
prisoners,  this  would  have  been  indicaited  by  an  irregularity  of  margin.  In 
the  case  of  Bryant  (Taimton  iLent  Assixes,  1849),  which  involved  a  charge  of 
maliciously  stabbing  the  prosecutor,  the  defence  was  that  many  flints  were 
lying  about  in  the  road,  and  as  the  assault  took  place  in  the  dark  the  wound 
might  have  been  inflicted  accidentally  during  a  fall.  The  medical  witness 
could  not  say  that  the  wounds  had  been  positively  caused  by  a  weapon  :  the}' 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  flints.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  as  the 
statute  then  required  proof  tthat  a  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  some  instro- 
ment.  A  careful  examination  made  at  the  time  of  the  injury  woidd  most 
probably  have  enabled  the  witness  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  instead  of  leaving 
the  case  open  to  doubt.  A  puncture  made  by  a  flint  during  a  fall  is  not  likely 
to  resemble  a  stab  with  a  knife.  The  wound  would  present  some  marks  of 
laceration  and  great  irregularity.  As  the  wound  was  xmder  the  ear,  it  was  by 
no  means  probable,  from  the  situation,  that  it  could  have  been  thus  caused 
accidentally,  A  similar  question  has  recently  arisen  in  a  case  in  wiich  the  pri- 
soner was  charged  with  inflicting  a  wound  with  a  knife.  In  the  defence  it 
was  urged  that  the  wound  was  caused  by  the  sharp  edge  of  an  oyster-shell. 
A  careful  examination  made  when  a  woimded  person  is  first  seen  would  enable 
a  medical  man  to  meet  suggestions  of  this  kind,  which  are  often  thrown  ont 
unexpectedly  in  the  defence.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  materially 
afFect  the  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  prisoner,  as  the  use  of  knives 
or  daggers  is  not  looked  on  with  the  same  leniency  in  this  countoy  as  it  is  in 
Spain  and  Italy. 

These  medical  difficulties  are  now  for  the  most  part  removed  by  the  2#th 
and  25th  Victoria,  Chapter  100.  This  must  not,  however,  lead  ^e  witness 
to  suppose  that  a  personal  injury  is  not  to  be -carefully  examined  with  a  view 
to  the  determination  of  this  question.  In  January  185d,  Mr.  Hancock  was  en- 
abled, by  the  careful  examination  of  a  wound,  to  disprove  a  charge  of  malici- 
ously wounding  made  against  innocent  persons.  A  little  girl  was  represeoted 
to  have  received,  while  sitting  over  an  iron  grating,  a  wound  in  the  pudendmn, 
by  some  persons  pushing  a  toasting-/fork  or  pointed  instrument  between  the 
bars  of  the  grafting  from  below.  There  were  no  marks  of  punctures,  which 
would  have  been  found  had  this  statement  been  true,  but  a  slight  lacaratioo  of 
the  parts,  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  accidental  fidl  on  the  edge 
of  the  iron  grating  while  the  girl  was  in  a  sitting  position.  There  were  also 
marks  of  bruises  on  the  thigh,  such  as  might  have  oocurred  from  an  accident 
of  this  kind.  The  mother  of  the  child  had  made  a  false  charge  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  public  compassion  and  extorting  money,  A  proper  surgical  exami- 
nation of  the  injury  clearly  established  that  it  had  resulted  from  accident.  The 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  injury  existed  in  this  case,  is  not  usually  exposed 
to  laceration  or  pimctures  from  accident ;  but  the  child,  for  a  certain  purpose, 
had  placed  herself  voluntarily  in  this  position,  and  had  on  her  own  admissiiKi 
slipped,  and  thus  probafl^ly  injm-ed  herself. 

3.  Lacerated  and  Contused  wounds. — Lacerated  wounds  do  not  in  general 
present  greater  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  origin  than  those  which  are  in- 
cised or  punctured.  The  means  which  produced  the  laceration  are  commoniT 
well  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  wound.  These  injuries  are  generally 
the  result  of  accident-;  they  are,  however,  frequently  met  with  on  the  boiia 
of  new-born  <jhildren,  in  which  case  they  naay  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  infan- 
ticide. If  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  weapoo, 
this  would,  of  course,  go  far  to  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Conhi^ed 
wounds  and  severe  contusions  present  much  greater  diffiulty  to  a  medical  jaaA. 
It  is  not  often  in  his  power  to  say  whether  a  contused  wound  has  resulted 
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the  use  of  a  weapon,  from  a  blow  of  the  JUt^  or  a  fall,  by  reaaon  of  the  deceased 
haFing  accidentally  fallen  against  some  hard  surface.     The  question  is  fre- 
quently put  to  medical  witnesses,  on  those  trials  for  manslaughter  which  arise 
out  of  the  pugilistic  combats  of  half-drunken  men.    One  of  the  combatants  is 
generally  killed,  either  by  a  blow  on  the  bead,  by  a  fall,  or  by  both  kinds  of 
violence  combined.     The  skull  may  or  may  not  be  fractured ;  and  the  person 
may  die  of  concussion,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  from  effusion  of  blood. 
The  general  defence  is  that  the  deceased  struck  his  head  against  some  hard  sub- 
stance in  falling  on  the  ground,  and  a  surgeon  is  asked  whether  the  particular 
appearances  might  not  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  fall.     A  medical 
witness  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  swear  with  certainty  that  a  contused  wound 
of  the  head  must  have  been  produced  by  a  weapon  and  not  by  a  fall.     Some 
circumstances,  however,  may  occasionally  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  on 
this  point.     If  there  are  •contused  wounds  on  several  parts  of  the  head,  with 
copious  effusion  of  bk)od  beneath  the  skin,  the  presumption  is  that  a  weapon 
must  have  been  used.    K  the  marks  of  violence  are  on  the  summit  of  the  head, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been  caused  by  a  weapon,  since  this  is  not 
commonly  a  part  which  can  receive  injury  from  a  fall.     So  if  sand,  gravel, 
grass  or  other  substances  be  found  in  a  contused  wound,  this  will  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  injury  *-as  really  caused  by  a  fall.    When  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  whether  a  contused  wound  was  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  fist 
or  by  a  weapon,  it  may  admit  of  an  answer  from  an  examination  of  the  wound, 
as  in  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  August  l-S?  1 .  Two  men  were  fight- 
ing and  one  struck  the  other  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  felling  him  to  the  ground. 
The  deceased  was  rendered  insensible  and  soon  died.    There  was  a  fracture  of 
the  skull  six  inches  in  length.    The  prisoner  alleged  that  he  struck  the  deceased 
only  with  his  list.    The  medical  opinion  was  that  a  blow  of  the  fist  could  not 
have  produced  such  a  severe  injury.    A  weapon  must  have  been  used.    While 
full  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  falls,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  injuries  which  from  their  nature  are  not  likely  to  have  been  produced  by 
blows  of  the  fist. 

It  matters  not,  under  the  new  statute  on  wounding,  whether  the  wotmd  was 
pioducied  directly  by  a  weapon  employ^  by  an  assailant,  or  indirectly  by  any 
act  of  violence  on  his  part.  A  man  may  fracture  the  skull  of  another  either 
bj  striking  him  with  a  brick,  or  by  striking  him  with  his  fist  and  thus  causing 
him  to  fall  against  a  biick.  Acquittals  formerly  took  place  upon  technicalities 
of  this  kind.  ('Law  Tunes,'  March  21,  1846,  p.  501) ;  but  in  Eeg.  v.  Dodd 
(Shrewsbury  Summer  Assizes,  1853),  Coleridge,  J.,  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  distinction  thias  made.  The  prisoner,  it  was  alleged,  threw  a  stone 
at  the  deceased,  who  immediately  fell  on  a  stone  floor.  The  deceased  was  able 
to  go  about  for  several  days,  but  he  died  a  week  after  he  had  sustained  the 
violence,  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  skul!. 
The  medical  witness  ascribed  the  fracture  to  a  blow  from  a  stone.  In  the  de- 
fence it  was  urged  that  the  fracture  might  just  as  well  have  arisen  from  the 
fall  on  a  stone  floor.  Coleridge,  J.,  held,  if  the  prisoner  knocked  the  deceased 
down,  that  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  deceased  died  from  the  fall 
on  a  stone  floor,  or  from  injury  directly  produced  by  the  stone  which  wUs  thrown 
at  him. 

In  Heg.  v.  Howes  (Croydon  Summer  Assizes,  1863),  the  deceased,  the  wife 
of  the  prisoner,  was  found  dead  with  severe  contusions  on  the  head  and  fece, 
and  a  lacerated  woimd  on  the  temple.  She  died  from  extravasation  of  blood 
on  the  brain.  The  defence  was  that  deceased  had  fallen  against  a  fender,  while 
intoxicated,  and  so  had  caused  the  wounds ;  but  it  was  properly  stated  by  the 
witness  that,  although  a  lacerated  wound  on  the  side  of  the  head  might  have 
been  go  caused,  the  other  injuries  bore  the  characters  of  repeated  blows.   The 
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couniel  tor  the  defence  wished  to  make  a  general  amalgamation  of  all  thisTio* 
lence,  although  the  witness  had  stated  that  the  head,  from  the  temple  to  the 
occiput,  was  one  mass  of  0(Hita8ionfl,  independently  of  the  bruises  met  with  on 
the  face.  Apart  from  all  scientific  speculations,  no  fall  upon  a  fender  could 
possibly  account  for  the  whole  of  these  injuriea,  but  it  was  neoessazy  in  addi- 
tion to  assume  that  the  woman  was  continually  drunk  (of  which  there  wis  no 
proof),  and  that  in  &lling  her  head  and  face  alone  inyanably  suffered !  In 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  violence,  the  learned  judge  (Channel,  B.)  re- 
marked— '  If  there  were  blows,  and  by  means  of  blows  the  pnaoner  cansed  the 
falls,  then  though  the  blows  might  not  themsdves  be  the  direct  cause  of  dsslh, 
he  would  be  responsible  for  the  result.'  The  prisoner  wae  oonvicted  of  man- 
slaughter. A  similar  question  arose  in  Beg,  y.  Budd  (Kingston  Lent  Assizes, 
1868),  where  a  man  was  charged  with  killmg  his  wife  by  blows.  It  appesred 
that  he  had  either  kicked  her  and  produced  the  injuiy  which  caused  her  death, 
or  that  she  had  iallen  upon  some  wood  as  a  result  of  hia  violenoe.  Byles,  J^ 
said  it  was  not  material  whether  death  was  caused  directly  by  the  blow  <v  kick, 
or  whether  the  prisoner  struck  or  pushed  his  wife  and  she  fell  so  as  to  produce 
the  injury  which  caused  her  deadi ;  the  prisoner  would  equally  be  guilly  of 
manslaughter.  He  was  convKted.  If  it  could  be  shown  tluKt  the  fall  was  the 
result  of  some  accident,  then  it  might  be  a  good  ground  &r  detooe. 

A  doubt  may  occasionally  arise  whether  a  weapon  has  or  has  not  been  used 
in  reference  to  lacerated  or  contused  woimdsL  Contused  wounds  on  bony  sur- 
fiMsea,  as  on  the  head,  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  incised  wounds,  the 
skin  being  evenly  separated.  \Vlien  a  wound  is  recent,  a  carefiil  examinadon 
will  generally  enable  a  witness  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  but  if  some  time  has 
elapsed  before  a  wound  is  examined,  great  caution  will  be  required  in  termiog 
a  judgment.  The  following  case  was  oonsmunicated  to  me  by  a  papil  who  gare 
evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The  prosecutor,  it  was  alleged,  had  been 
stabbed  on  the  head  with  a  knife.  The  prisoner  stnisk  the  blow,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  knite  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  but  whetlier  the  wound  was  or^ai 
not  produced  by  the  kniie  could  not  be  determined  £rom  the  evidence  of  ^r^ 
witnesses.  In  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner  had  inflicted  the  woond 
with  his  knuckles  and  not  with  a  knife.  When  tbe  surgeon  was  called  to  ex- 
amine the  wound  some  time  after  ita  infliction,  there  was  so  much  contusion 
and  laceration  about  its  edges,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  the  ne- 
cessary legal  precision^  by  what  means  it  had  been  cansed.  There  was  sus- 
picion, but  no  medical  proof,  that  a  weapon  had  been  emplo3ned. 

A  surgeon  should  be  cautions  in  listening  to  the  statements  of  others,  that 
a  weapon  has  been  used,  unless  the  wound  itself  bears  about  it  such  chaxactem 
as  to  leave  the  fact  indisputable.  During  a  scuffle,  the  person  assaulted  may 
be  easily  deceived  as  to  the  way  in  which  an  accused  party  inflicted  a  wt>uni 
upon  him ;  and  a  bad  motive  may  sometimes  exist  for  imputing  to  an  aanUsnt 
the  use  of  a  weapon  during  a  quarrel.  In  snch  cases  we  should,  as  medicsl  wit- 
nesses, rather  trust  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound  for  proof  of  the  use  of  a 
weapon,  than  to  any  account  given  by  interested  parties.  In  a  case  which 
was  tried  in  1842  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes,  a  surgeon  swore  that  a  wouxid  on 
the  nose  of  the  prosecutrix  had  been  produced  by  a  knife,  and  not  by  a  blow 
with  the  fist,  as  it  was  allied  in  the  defence.  There  seems  to  have  been  w> 
good  medical  reason  for  the  opinion  that  a  knife  had  been  used :  it  afipesis  to 
have  been  founded  chiefly  on  the  loose  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  herslL 
Nevertheless  a  conviction  followed  upon  this  evidence,  and  a  respectable  wooisb, 
charged  as  accessory,  was  sentenced  to  a  severe  punishment,  not  for  haring  sa* 
saulted  the  prosecutrix,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  she  struck  a  blow,  but  fir 
aiding  another  in  the  supposed  act  of  stabbing.  It  was  alleged  that  she  handed 
a  knife  to  the  assailant,  when  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  medically  yeakmft 
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whether  any  knife  had  been  used  in  the  asaault.  This  case  appears  to  me  to 
oonrey  a  serious  caution  in  respect  to  the  medico-legal  examination  of  wounds. 
A  medical  man  is  not  justified  in  giving  a  hastj  opinion  of  a  weapon  haying 
besQ  employed  from  mere  hearsay ;  he  may,  in  this  way,  lead  to  the  infliction 
of  a  very  severe  and  unmerited  punishment. 

A  ]ate  learned  judge  suggested  to  me  that  some  means  of  discrimination 
between  the  effects  of  falls  and  blowv  affecting  the  same  part  of  the  body, 
would  greatly  aid  the  administration  of  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would,  but  as  no  two  cases  coming  under  this  class  of  injuries  are  precisely 
alike  dther  in  die  part  wo«nded  or  the  amount  of  force  employed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  introduce  general  rules  or  to  make  statistics  practically  available. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a  mere  fall  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same 
degree  of  injury  Ihat  may  be  ca«sed  by  a  blunt  weapon,  applied  suddenly  to 
the  head  by  human  fiirce ;  but  a  severe  fractvre  may  ariae  from  a  simple 
accident  of  this  kind,  and  present  nearly  all  the  characters  of  homicidal  vio- 
lence. (See  case,  p.  480.)  The  difficulties  at  criminal  trials  will,^  I  think,  be 
found  to  proceed,  not  so-  much  from  want  of  rules  to  asragn  the  violence  to 
one  condition  cxr  the  ether,  as  from  a  want  of  proper  observation  when  the 
wounds  are  'first  examined.  If  minute  attention  were  given  to  an  examination 
of  these  injuries  soon  after  their  occwrrence,  circumstances  would  be  noticed 
which  woi^  help  the  medical  witness  to  a  conclusion.  The  defence  that  they 
mi^t  have  been  produced  by  a  iall,  is  not  set  up  until  a  subsequent  period, 
and  the  surgeon  is  then  obliged  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  the  main  points  of 
distinction;     Such  improvised  opinions  usually  fiul  in  impfessing  a  jury. 

The  caae  of  Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  murderously  assaulted  in  a  carriage  on 
the  North  London  Railway  in  July  1864,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  ease 
with  whidli  homicidal  and  accidental  violence  may  be  distinguiaAed,  provided 
attention  is  directed  to  this  question  at  the  time.  There  were  several  woimds 
on  the  head  of  this  gendeman  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  one  cause. 
It  appealed  probable  that  some  had  been  infficled  on  the  deceased  Jby  a  heavy 
bhmt  instrument  while  he  was  in  the  carriage,  and  that  he'  had  then  been 
thrown  from  it  while  the  carriage  was  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  fall  had  pro* 
duced  other  bruises.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  deceased  found  a 
transverse  jagged  wound  across  tiie  left  ear,  and  above  this  theie  was  a  scalp* 
tumour  as  well  as  two  distinct  womds  of  the  scalp  with  effusion  of  blood 
beoeath  and  corresponding  fractures  in  the  bones.  There  had  obviously  been 
more -than  one  distinct  application  of  iotte  to  produce  such  injuries.  The 
fnustures  in  the  skull  in  two  distinct  places  indicated  the  use  o£  a  heavy  blunt 
weapon,  while  the  scalp-tmnour  was  probably  caused  by  the  head  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground  at  that  point.  A  large  stone  with  some  blood  and 
light  grey  hair  resembling  that  of  deceased  was  found  in  the  road  near  the 
tpat  where  the  body  was  lying. 

In  this  case  the  assassin  had  no  douVt  intended  that  death  should  appear  to 

be  the  result  of  an  act  of  suicide— the  &11  from  a  train  in  motion  necessarily 

producing  severe  injuries,  which  might  reasonably  account  for  death.     An 

assailant  may  select  his  opportunity  of  inflicting  violence  upon  another  while 

riding  on  horseback,  and  by  causing  him  to  fall  from  his  horse  may  thus  give 

the  appearance  of  accidental  injuries.  A  proper  medical  examination,  however, 

could  not  fail  to  reveal  the  real  state  of  facts.     In  July  1861,  the  Baron' de 

Vtdil^  a  French  nobleman  of  high  social  position,  was  charged  with  attempting 

to  murder  his  son,  Alfred  de  Vidil,  under  the  following  circumstances.     He 

invited  his  son,  on  false  pretences,  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback  with  him — he 

led  him  into  a  solitary  lane  near  Twickenham — fell  behind  and  then  suddenly 

struck  his  son  several  severe  blows  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  riding  whip 

having  a  metal  head.    The  young  man,  although  severely  wounded,  was  able  to 
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keep  his  seat,  and  soon  procured  assistance.  The  Baron  allied  in  defence  that 
his  son's  horse  had  shied  and  had  thrown  him  against  a  wall.  Tiie  surgeon  who 
examined  the  son  soon  after  the  occurrence  found  on  the  head  two  contused 
wounds  of  a  star-shape  cutting  through  the  skin  to  the  bone,  one  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  near  where  the  hair  grows,  and  the  •ther  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  There  were  no  scratches  or  other  injuries  to  the  face.  The  medical 
witness  very  properly  said  that  these  two  wounds  in  different  parts  of  the  head 
were  inconsistent  with  their  production  by  any  fall  or  by  suohan  accident  as  thai 
assigned  by  the  accused.  They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  bj 
separate  blows  from  some  heavy  blunt  instrument,  the  force  being  concentiated 
on  each  point.  This  medical  view  of  the  cause  of  the  injuries  was  borne  out 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  who  saw  the  prisoner  strike  the  blowi 
It  was  proved  that,  by  the  death  of  his  son,  the  prisoner  would  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  large  siun  of  money.  The  Baron  was  tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Coiut,  and  although  the  son  refused  to  be  a  witness  against  the  father, 
he  was  convicted  of  an  assault  upon  the  medical  and  general  evidence. 

When  it  is  a  question  which  of  two  weapons  produced  certain  brmsed 
wounds  found  on  the  head,  the  di^iculties  of  medJad  evidence  are  increased. 
In  Reg.  v.  Teague  (Cornwall  Summer  Assizes,  1851)  the  prisoner  was  chaiged 
vnxh  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  with  a 
large  wound  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  According  to  the  medical  evidoioe. 
it  had  the  appearance  externally  of  being  two,  but  was  in  reality  only  one 
woimd,  inflicted  by  more  blows  than  one.  The  wound  was  nearly  of  a  circular 
figure,  with  a  band  of  skin  passing  vertically  across  it.  The  bone  had  been 
driven  in  to  some  depth.  A  large  hammer  was  found  near  with  white  hair 
upon  it,  but  no  blood.  It  was  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  that  the  contused 
wound  had  been  prodliced  by  this  hammer  by  the  act  of  the  accused,  and  it 
was  stated  by  the  medical  witness  that  'one  end  of  the  hammer  oorres^nded 
to  the  shape  and  other  physical  characters  of  the  wound.  The  defence  was, 
that  the  i^iu-y  had  been  caused  either  by  a  fall  or  by  a  kick  from  a  hone. 
It  was  not  at  all*  probable  that  any  fall  could  have  produced  such  a  wound, 
without  greatly  disfiguring  the  face,  which  presented  no  marks  of  injury;  and 
in  reference  to  its  production  by  a  kick,  the  witness  compared  the  honeys 
shoes  and  found  that  the  wound  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  them.  One 
circumstance  appeared  to  connect  the  hammer  with  the  wound,  namely,  the 
presence  of  some  white  hairs  upon  it ;  but  the  evidence  failed  to  fix  the  crime 
upon  the  prisoner,  since  it  only  w^t  to  prove  that  he  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  committing  the  crime,  but  there  was  no  apparent  motive  for  its  oommisBion. 
(*  Med.  Gazette,'  1851,  48,  729.) 

In  most  instances  an  accurate  observation  of  the  form  of  a  contused  wound, 
and  an  early  comparison  of  it  with  the  supposed  weapon  or  the  substance  aaid 
to  have  produced  it,  will  enable  a  witness  to  come  to  a  correct  condusion  oo 
the  subject.  The  situation,  depth,  and  shape  of  the  wound,  may  be  such  that 
no  accidental  fall  could  reasonably  account  for  its  production.  In  Rtg,  v. 
/Skeltqn  (Carlisle  Spring  Assizes,  1858)  the  evidence  fiiiowed  that  deceased,  aa 
old  man,  had  died  from  violence  to  the  head.  He  was  found  insensible  and 
bleeding  in  the  road,  not  for  from  the  prisoner's  house.  An  angular  stone  was 
lying  near  to  his  head.  There  were  no  bruises  on  the  body,  but  on  the  lef: 
side  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  medical  inspectors  found  a  square-shaped 
hole  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  the  bone  being  there  driven  in. 
Three  inches  below  this,  above  the  tip  of  the  ear,  there  was  another  fractnre 
of  the  skull  tmder  a  narrow  scalp  wound  about  an  inch  in  length.  In  the 
prisoner's  house  was  found  a  hammer,  which  had  a  square  face,  the  oomBS 
only  rounded  off;  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  indented  wound  aad 
fracture,  it  corresponded  very  nearly  in  shape  and  width.     The  other  ai. 
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* 
when  compared  with  the  smaller  wound  near  the  ear,  also  corresponded.  The 
hammer,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  heavy  bruising  instruments,  had  no  blood 
upon  it,  nor  anything  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  used  for  inflicting  the  in- 
juries. The  stone  found  near  the  deceased  had  upon  it  blood  and  mud  at  one 
comer,  and  a  white  human  hair  adhered  to  it.  It  was  admitted  by  the  medical 
witnesses  that  had  the  deceased  &llen  heavily  upon  this  stone,  it  would  have 
accounted  for  the  lesser  wound ;  and  with  respect  to  the  indented  woimd,  it 
was  suggested  that  had  he  been  knocked  down  by  a  horse  and  trampled  on, 
the  *  caulker,^  ©r  square  piece  of  iron  at  the  heel  of  a  horse-shoe,  might  have 
produced  it.  They  at  the  same  time  properly  sta4^  that  the  other  part  of 
the  shoe  would  have  left  some  mark,  of  which  there  was  no  trace.  The  hat 
worn  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  presented  no  indentation  or  mark.  It  is  pro- 
bable from  this  description  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  a  weapon,  but  the 
evidence  failed  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act. 

In  assaults  on  women,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  complainant  herself 
endeavours  to  exculpate  the  assailant  by  ascribing  the  marks  of  violence,  not 
to  blows,  but  to  some  accidental  faill.  In  Au£i;ust  1864,  a  woman  deposed  before 
a  magistrate  that  certain  severe  injuries  which  she  had  sustained  had  been 
caused  by  her  falling  on  a  fender.  The  medical  m«n  who  examined  her,  found 
on  the  top  of  the  head  three  distinet  wounds  which  were  bleeding.  Two  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  a  blunt  instnunent :  the  third  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head  was  a  cleanly  cut  wound.  He  consideired  that  they  had 
been  produced  by  a  chopper,  and  that  none  of  them  had  been  caused  by  a  fall 
or  a  series  of  falls.     The  prisoner  on  this  evidence  was  commii^ted  for  trial. 

4.  Stabs  and  Cuts. — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  law  in  some  cases  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  a  weapon ;  and  a  medical 
man  has  therefore  a  certain  responsibility  thrown  upon  him  when,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  weapon  and  the  denial  of  its  use,  he  is  called  upon  to  say  whether 
one  has  or  has  not  been  used.  In  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs  there  can  in 
general  be  no  difficulty,  for  these  injuries  carry  witb  thena;  distinct  evidence  of 
their  mode  of  production.  Formerly  stabbing  and  cutting  were  treated  as 
distinct  from  wounding,  and  very  nice  legal  distinctions  were  drawn  between 
these  terms,  which  had  the  effect  of  procuring  acquittals  on*  mere  legal  tech- 
nicalities. Under  the  new  consolidated  Act,  the  words  *  stab '  and  *  cut '  are 
properly  omitted,  and  the  word  *  wound '  only  has  been  retained.  Medical 
men  would  always  agree  upon  a  stab  or  cut  being  a  wound,  but  they  might 
reasonably  differ  upon  the  question  whether  in  a  given  ease  a  wound  was  really 
a  stab  or  cut.  It  might  be  punctured,  lacerated,  or  contused,  and  not  fairly 
come  under  the  professional  description  either  of  a  cut  or  a  stab.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  only  party  who  derived  benefit  from  this  grammatical  confusion, 
was  the  assailant  who  had  inflicted  the  undefined  injury  on  another.  A  medical 
witness  has  now  only  to  prove  that  the  personal  injury  falls  strictly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  wound :  he  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  the  precise  variety 
of  wounding  to  whid>  the  injury  should  be  assigned.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  always  be  prepared  for  a  full  description  of  the  characters  of  an  in- 
jury in  case  questions  on  the  subject  should  be  put  to  him. 

What  are  Weapons  f — The  new  statute  has  removed  those  legal  doubts 
which  formerly  arose  in  reference  to  the  true  signification  of  the  term  weapon. 
Thus  the  teeth,  the  hands  or  feet  uncovered,  were  formerly  held  by  the  judges 
not  to  be  weapons ;  and  injuries  produced  by  them,  however  severe,  were  not 
treated  as  wounds  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Parties  were  tried  on 
charges  of  biting  ofl*  fingers  and  noses,  and  although  the  medical  evidence 
proved  that  wounds  of  a  severe  kind  had  been  thus  inflicted  and  that  great 
disfigurement  and  mischief  had  been  done  to  individuals,  yet  the  nature  of  the 
injury  produced  was  not  so  much  regarded  as  the  actual  method  by  which  it 
was  accomplished.     The  persons  cliarged  were  acquitted  under  an  indictment 
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for  '  wounding/  since  wonndB  in  a  legal  wDfle  oonld  be  produced  obHj  hj 
pons,  while  the  teeth,  hands,  and  feet  were  not  weapons  in  law.  On  a  trial 
which  too'c  place  at  the  Nottingham  AsBizes  in  1882,  a  strennoaa  effixt  wh 
made  bj  prisoner's  counsel  to  claim  for  artificial  arms  and  legs  the  same  priri* 
lege  of  exemption  that  was  accorded  to  natoial  arms  and  legs.  In  the  am 
alluded  to,  it  was  argued  in  defence  that  a  wooden  aim  with,  an  iran^hook  at 
the  end  of  it,  with  which  an  assault  was  committed,  had  become,  bjlooBgias, 
part  of  the  bodj  of  the  prisoner,  and  that,  like  a  natural  ann,  it  oof^  not  to 
be  considered  a  weapon  in  law  I  The  objection  was  orerruled.  Except  in 
so  far  as  the  deliberate  use  of  a  weapon  maj  indicate  an  intent  to  inflict  a 
greater  amount  of  personal  injur j,  such  questions  as  these  cannot  again  arise. 
It  would  reallj  seem,  however,  from  a  recent  case,  that  the  iron-book  may  be 
in  the  opinion  of  some  judges  what  the  Frendi  call  an  '  extenuating  circum- 
stance.' A  man  named  Benson  was  tried  for  a  felonious  assault  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  November  1871.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  pnatma 
having  no  left  hand,  struck  the  prosecutor  on  the  face  widi  an  iron-hook 
which  served  as  a  substitute,  and  produced  serious  injuiiesi  He  conducted 
his  own  defence,  but  did  not  base  it  on  the  theory  that  tjie  iron-hook  was  a 
substitute  for  his  natural  means  of  defence.  The  juir  found  him  guilty.  The 
Deputy-Recorder  remarked  in  sentencing  him  that  ^  having  the  hook  screwed 
to  his  arm,  the  aaeault,  though  very  brutal,  was  less  heinous  than  if  it  had 
been  done  with  a  knife  procured  for  the  purpose.' 

Examination  of  the  dress. — This  as  a  rule  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  medical  man.     In  a  case  of  severe  wounding,  of  whatever  kind,  he 
should  always  require  to  see  the  dress  of  the  wounded  person.     It  may  throw 
a  material  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  a  wound  has  been  produced :  it  may 
remove  an  erroneous  suspicion  of  murder,  and  may  sometimes  serve  to  indi- 
cate that  a  wound  has  been  self-inflicted  for  the  concealment  of  other  crimea^ 
or  falsely  to  impute  its  infliction  to  other  persons.   Marks  of  blood,  dirt,  gras^ 
or  other  substances  on  the  clothing,  may  also  throw  a  light  iqx>n  the  mode  of 
infliction.     So  again  the  use  of  a  weapon,  in  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  dress  presenting  corresponding  cuts  or  perforations. 
Contused  wounds  by  bludgeons  may,  however,  be  readily  produced  through 
the  dress,  without  tearing  or  injuring  it.     Considerable  laceration  of  the  slon 
and  muscles,  and  even  severe  fractures,  may  be  caused  without  neoeaanily 
penetrating  the  dress,  supposing  it  to  be  at  all  of  an  elastic  or  yielding  nature. 
In  self-inflicted  or  imputed  wounds,  if  of  the  nature  of  cuts  or  stabs,  there  ia 
often  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  perforations  of  the  dress  and  the 
wounds  on  the  person :  this  is  one  of  the  chfuacters  by  which  the  oorrectoeaa 
of  a  statement  may  be  tested.     (See  ^  Imputed  Woukds.')    A  severe  woond 
may  be  indirectly  produced  by  a  bruising  weapon,  and  medical  witnesses  have 
been  often  questioned  on  this  point.     Thus,  ^e  prosecutor  may  at  the  time 
have  worn  about  his  person  some  article  of  cbess  which  received  die  blow,  and 
this  may  have  caused  the  wound.     On  a  trial  for  maliciously  wounding,  i^iich 
took  place  at  the  Reading  Spring  Assizes  in  1837,  it  appear^  in  evidence  tiaft 
the  prisoner,  while  poaching,  assaulted  a  gamekeeper  by  inflicting  on  his  head 
severe  blows  with  a  gun.     At  the  time  of  the  assault,  the  proaecntor  wore  a 
strong  felt  hat,  which,  it  was  contended  in  defence,  had  caused  the  woimda 
that  formed  the  subject  of  the  charge.   The  medical  witness  admitted  tkattlie 
wounds  might  have  been  produced  either  by  the  gun,  or  by  the  hat  thioagh 
a  blow  from  the  gun.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  ;  this  was  held  to  be  a 
wounding,  although  the  gun  did  not  touch  the  skin.     In  another  case,  a  bfew 
was  struck  with  a  bludgeon  at  the  head  of  the  prosecutor,  who  wore  q)eotacka 
Wounds  were  produced,  which,  it  was  argued  in  the  defence,  had  resahed 
from  the  glass  of  the  spectacles  and  not  from  the  bludgeon.     The  prisoner  aw 
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acquitted.  Every  oase  of  this  kind  must  be  determined  b j  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  it.  One  &ct  appears  to  me  to  be  well  established  from  the 
foregoing  cosofl  'namely,  that  a  medical  practitioner  should  always  make  a 
cvefol  examination  not  only  of  wounds  which  are  likely  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  criminal  charges,  but  of  the  dress  or  clothing  worn  by  the  wounded 
person  at  the  time  of  the  assault.  In  performing  his  duties  as  a  sui^geon,  he 
is  bound,  so  far  as  he  consistently  can,  to  notice  as  a  medical  jurist  the  cha- 
ncters  of  all  personal  injuries,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  inflicted. 

When  the  question  is  simply,  whether  the  contused  wound  resulted  from 
tccideat  or  homicide,  a  careful  examination  of  the  dress  may  tend  to  remove 
any  medical  or  legal  doubts.   A  case  was  tried  at  the  Warwick  Spring  Assizes 
in  1808,  which  not  only  in  this,  but  in  some  other  points  of  view,  is  of  great 
medico-legal  interest.    In  this  instance  a  man  was  found  dead  in  a  stable,  not 
bx  from  a  vicious  mare,  and  the  traces  of  this  animal  were  upon  his  arms  and 
shouhlers  when  the  body  was  discovered.     The  brother  of  the  deceased  was 
tried  on  the  charge  of  having  killed  him  with  a  spade,  which  was  found  lying 
in  the  stable.    This  spade  was  stained  with  blood,  but  the  evidence  from  this 
£ut  was  wholly  set  aside  by  the  circumstance  that  the  spade  had  been  sub- 
lequently  used  in  cleaning  out  the  stable.     In  the  defence  it  was  alleged  that 
the  decMksed  had  been  kidted  by  the  mare  while  attempting  to  put  on  the 
tnuses  and  had  thus  been  accidentally  killed.     According  to  the  medical  evi- 
dence, there  were  two  straight  ineised  (? )  wounds,  apparently  caused  by  a  blunt 
inatrmnent,  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  one  about  five  and  the  other  about 
two  inches  long.     On  the  right  side  of  the  head  there  were  three  irregular 
woonds  of  a  mixed  lacerated  and  incised  character,  two  of  them  about  four 
inches  in  length.   There  was  also  a  wound  cm  the  back  part  of  the  head,  about 
two  inches  and  a  hatf  long.    There  was  no  swelling  round  any  of  the  wounds, 
the  akin  adhering  firmly  to  the  bone.     The  right  side  of  the  dcull  was  gene- 
laUy  fractured — ^the  fractTore  extending  along  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  left 
nde — a  small  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  having  come  away.   The  deceased 
was  found  with  his  hat  on,  which  was  bruised  in  the  part  corresponding  to 
the  seat  of  injury,  but  not  cut ;  but  there  were  no  wounds  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body.     Two  medical  witnesses  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  in- 
juries could  not  have  been  produced  by  kicks  from  a  horse,  grounding  that 
opinion  principally  on  the  distinctness  of  the  wounds,  the  absence  of  marks  of 
contusion,  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  skin,  and  the  strai^t  lateral  direction  and 
aimilarity  of  the  wounds.     They  ako  thought  that  they  could  not  have  been 
inflicted  without  cutting  the  hat,  if  this  had  been  on  the  deceased's  head  at 
the  time ;  and  if  the  hat  had  been  ofT,  that  he  could  not  have  had  the  power 
to  put  it  on  after  receiving  the  woimds.     The  case  was  not  made  out  against 
the  prisoner,  and  he  was  acquitted.  (Wills*  *'  Circ.  Evidence,'  p.  302.)   Taking 
the  medical  facts  as  they  are  here  reported,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  good 
lAedical  reason  for  assuming  that  the  wounds  on  the  head  were  homicidally 
inflicted.     The  fact  that  they  had  a  somewhat  incised  character  is  not  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  spade  was  used  in  producing  them,  since  an  instance  has 
occurred  where  the  skin  of  the  scalp  presented  a  similarly  incised  appearance 
from  the  kick  of  a  horse ;  and  I  believe  this  is  not  an  imusual  consequence  of 
a  aevere  and  sodden  blow  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  elastic  skin  is 
stretched  over  round  surfaces  of  bone.     In  this  case,  however,  another  ques- 
tion arose,  namely,  whether  wounds  of  this  description  could  be  inflicted  on 
the  head  without  necessarily  cutting  through  the  hat.    Admitting  it  to  be  im- 
probable that  the  deceased  could  have  placed  the  hat  on  his  head  after  being 
thus  wounded,  we  must  infer  that  it  was  on  his  head  at  the  time,  and  assuming 
that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  bruising  violence  of  a  horse's  hoof,  it  is 
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easy  to  understand  that  the  scalp  might  be  wounded  and  the  skin  broken  with- 
out causing  more  than  an  indentation  in  the  hat.  Had  the  spade  been  used, 
it  is  less  probable  that  the  hat  would  have  escaped  the  effects  of  violence. 
Hence  the  witnesses  who  assumed  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  bj  the 
B])ade,  were  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  hat  must  have  been  off,  and  put  on  after- 
wards, therefore  that  there  must  have  been  murderous  interference.  This, 
however,  would  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  hat  was  indented  over  the  stu- 
ation  of  the  principal  injury.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  have  been  really  a 
case  of  accidental  violence,  this  theory  being  strongly  supported  by  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  hat  was  found  on  the  head  of  deceaseds  It  is  of  some 
importance  as  a  medico-legal  faet,  that  the  skin  may  be  readily  woimded 
through  the  dress,  without  the  latter  bekig  necessarily  cut  or  torn.  Mr.  Baron 
Wood,  who  tried  the  above  case,  stated,  at  the  time  that  he  remembered  a  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  it  had  been  proved  that  a  cut  and  a  fracture  had 
been  received  without  having  cut  the  hat  of  the  wounded  person,  and  evi- 
dence was  then  adduced  of  the  infliction  of  a  similar  wound  without  catting 
the  hat. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr;  Codd,  coroner  for  Essex,  for  an  instructive  case  which 
occurred  in  August  18^3,  showing  the  importance  of  comparing  the  article  of 
dress  with  the  injoiries  which  may  have  proved  fatal.    A  woman,  set.  60,  wai 
found  dead  in  her  bed.  She  had  vomited  slightly,  and  there  was  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  on  the  floor  which  had  flow^  from  her  nose.     She  had  been 
seen  in  her  usual  health  on  the  previous  night.     On  inspection,  there  were 
found  two  indentations  about  the  middle  o£  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  there 
was  a  large  clot  of  blood  in  this  situation  beneath  the  skin.     On  removing 
this  clot,  the  bone  wa&  found  fractured  to  the  extent  of  four  inches.    Nearly 
three  ounces  of  dark  clotted  blood  were  found  on  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
brain  (dura  mater),  between  it  and  the  skull.     All  the  other  viscera  were 
healthy.    This  was  the  only  injury,  and  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  death; 
but  a  question  arose  respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  fracture  was  caused. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  on  the  evening  before  her  death,  deceased  had  been 
suddenly  knocked  down,  while  she  was  walking  in  a  public  road,  by  a  nofli 
accidentally  running  against  her.     One  witness  stated  that  she  fell  heavily  ob 
the  back  of  her  head,  on  which  at  the  time  she  wore  a  bonnet.    She  appeued 
stunned — was  raised  up  by  the  man — some-  brandy  was  given  to  her,  and  she 
recovered  sufHciently  to  walk  home  and  eat  her  supper  as  usual,  after  which 
no  one  saw  her  until  she  was  found  dead  in  bed  on  the  following  morning.  Some 
suspicion  arose  that  the  violence  done  to  the  head  was  too  great  to  be  accoonfeed 
for  by  a  mere  falL  and  it  was  a  question  whether,  with  eruch  an  amount  of 
injury,  the  deceased  could  have  walked  to  her  home,  at  the  distance  of  a  mifo 
and  a  half,  and  have  eaten  her  supper  before  going  to  bed.     At  first  it  wis 
thought  that  this  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  a  man  who  lodged  in  the  house 
with  deceased  was  suspected.     His  room-  was  searched,  and  a  hammer  witb 
two  claws  was -found.     On  comparing  these  claws  with  the  two  indentatkoe 
and  fractiu'e^  the  medical  witness  thought  that  this  weapon  would  at  once  ac- 
count for  their  production.    Deceased  and  this  man  had  been  iH  the  habit  of 
quarrelling,  and  they  were  the  only  persone  in  the  house  on  this  occasion.    The 
lodger  said  that  he  let  the  woman  in  about  nine  o^clock  (the  fall  in  the  road 
occurred  about  7.30);  her  appearance  presented  nothing  unusual,  and  he  saw 
no  more  of  her  until  called  at  seven  the  next  morning,  when  she  was  found 
dead  and  cold.   It  wsa  only  at  the  adjourned  inquest  that  the  bonnet  worn  bj 
thfe  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  fall  was  called  for  by  the  coroner.     Two  in« 
dentations  were  then  found  upon  the  back  part  of  it,  corresponding  to  iboae 
on  the  skull  of  deceased.    The  indentations  on  the  bonnet  contained  dust  wad 
dirt,  thereby  confirming  the  statements,  of  the  witnesses,  and  rendering  xt]X»» 
bable  that  the  fall  in  the  road  had  caused  the  fatal  injury  to  the  head. 
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The  examination  of  the  dress,  in  this  case,  cleared  up  what  might  have  been 
otherwise  doubtfal.  It  is  .probable  that  the  large  internal  effusion  of  blood 
which  caused  death  did  not  take  place  until  deceased  had  reached  home,  and 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  exertion  made.  She  must  have  died  very  soon  after 
she  went  to  bed,  as  her  body  -was  found  cold  at  seven  o^clock  the  next  morning. 
In  addition  to  the  caution  which  this  case  conveys  respecting  medical  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  wounds,  it  shows  that  persons  may  walk  and  die  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  a  serious  injury  to  the  head  has  been  sustained. 

The  examination  of  the  clothing  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  tragedy  (page  133) 
threw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  murder.  *An  overcoat  presented,  in  the 
collar  behind  and  towards  the  left  side,  a  cut  or  stab  as  from  a  double-edged 
knife.  The  undercoat  as  well  as  the  waistcoat  presented  the  mark  of  a  similar 
stab  corresponding  in  size,  form  and  direction  to  the  cut  in  the  collar  of  the 
orerooat.  The  shirt  beneath  was  much  stained  with  blood.  The  stab  took  a 
direction  from  above  downwards,  and  must  have  penetrated  into  the  chest. 
Its  situation  and  direction  precluded  the  idea  pf  its  having  been  self-inflicted. 
As  there  was  no  blood  on  the  overcoat  wherejcut,  the  weapon  had  not  before 
been  used  for  inflicting  a  wound,  and  the  deceased  had  obviously  been  stabbed 
from  l^ehind  with  all  his  clothes  upon  iiim.  The  theory  that  this  was  not  a 
murder  would  involve  the  assumption  that  the  overcoat,  undercoat,  and  waist- 
coat had  been  placed  upon  some  lay-figure  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  a  fatal 
stab  behind,  and  that  the  undershirt  had  been  covered  with  blood  to  add  to 
the  appearance.  No  reasonable  motive  could  be  assigned  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 
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WOUNDS  INDICATIVE  OF  HOMICIDE,  SUICIDE,  OB  ACCIDENT — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE 
SITUATION  OF  A  WOUND — SUICIDAL  WOUNDS  IN  UNUSUAL  SITUATIONS — EVI- 
DENCE FROM  NATURE  AND  EXTENT — SHAPE — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  A  WOUKD — SUICIDAL  AND  ACCIDENTAL  WOUNDS — WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY 
THE  RIGHT  OR  LEFT  HAND — ACCIDENTAL  AND  HOMICIDAL  STABS — EVIDENCE 
FROM  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SEVERAL  WOUNDS — THE  USE  OF  SEVERAL   WEAPONS — 

TWO   OR    MORE   MORTAL   WOUNDS WOUNDS   PRODUCED   SIMULTANEOUSLY   OR   AT 

DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

Wouwls  indicative  of  Homicide^  Suicide,  or  Accident. — Supposing  that  the 
wound  which  is  found  on  a  dead  body  is  proved  to  have  been  caused  before 
death,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  was  the  result  of  micide, 
homicide,  or  accident*  It  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  that  the  determi- 
BBtion  of  a  question  of  this  nature  was  wholly  out  of  the  province  of  a  medical 
jurist.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  so,  and  the  settlement  of  it  is  then  pro- 
perly left  to  the  legal  authorities ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  is  so 
closely  dependent  for  its  elucidation  on  medical  facts  and  opinions,  that  juries 
oould  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision  without  medical  evidence.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  a  medical  jurist  is  consulted  in  a  doubtful  case, —  What  are 
the  points  to  which  he  should  direct  his  attention  ?  They  are,  with  regard  to 
the  wound,  1,  its  situation ;  2,  its  nature  and  extent ;  and  3,  its  direction, 

1.  Evidence  from  the  situation  of  a  wound, — It  is  a  general  principle  in 
which  most  me<&cal  jurists  agree,  that  wounds  inflicted  by  a  suicide,  are  usually 
confined  to  the  fore  or  lateral  parts  of  the  body.  The  throat  and  chest  are 
commonly  selected  when  cuttin*];  instruments  are  employed ;  while  the  chest, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  mouth,  the  orbit  and  the  temples, 

II 
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are  the  spots  generally  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of  suicide  by  fire-anns. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  these  parts  may  be  also  selected  by  a  miirda«r, 
with  the  especial  design  of  simulating  a  suicidal  attempt ;  therefore  the  mere 
situation  of  a  wound  does  not  suffice  to  establish  the  fact  of  suicide.    Dr. 
Smith  considers,  in  reference  to  pistol- woimds,  that  if  the  weapon  has  been 
introduced  into  the  deceased^s  mouth  and  there  discharged,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that '  it  has  not  been  done  by  another^  (*  For.  Med.'  p.  302);  but 
this  inference  has  been  rather  too  hastily  drawn,  because  it  is  quite  widun 
the  range  of  probability  that  a  cool  and  calculating  assassin  may  purpoaelj 
resort  to  this  method  of  destroying  a  person  in  order  to  conceal  the  crime.  Is 
suicidal  wounds  from  fire-arms,  a  discolouration  by  powder  of  the  fingers  of 
the  hand  which  discharged  the  weapon  is  sometimes  observed;  this  has  also  been 
looked  upon  as  a  source  of  evidence  of  suicide  under  doubtful  circumstances,  but 
a  similar  objection,  although  not  with  equal  force,  might  be  made  to  its  admis- 
.  sion.     Some  have  regarded  it  as  fully  established  in  legal  medicine,  that  when 
wounds  exist  at  the  ^ck  part  of  the  body,  it  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  have 
not  been  self-inflicted.  This  situation  is  certainly  unusual  in  cases  of  suidde; 
but,  as  Orfila  observes,  it  is  not  the  situation,  so  much  as  ibe  direction  of  a 
wound,  which  here  furoishes  evidence  against  the  presumption  of  suicide.  A 
wound,  traversing  the  body  from  behind  to  before  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  likely 
to  have  resulted  from  a  suicidal  attempt :  at  least,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it 
would  require  more  preparation  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  self-murderer, 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  such  a  wound  should  be  produced,  than  we  can 
believe  him  to  possess  at  the  moment  of  attempting  his  life.     Besides,  his 
object  is  to  destroy  himself  as  quickly  and  as  surely  as  circumstances  will 
permit;  he  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  adopt  complicated  and  uncertain  means ior 
carrying  this  design  into  execution.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  always  expect  to 
find  suicidal  wounds  in  what  an  anatomist  would  pronounce  to  be  the  most  ap« 
propriate  situation  to  produce  instant  destruction.     A  want  of  knowledge  cr 
a  want  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  a  suicide,  or  the  accidental  slipping  of  thft 
hand,  will  often  cause  a  wound  in  a  part  where  we  might  least  expect  to  find  k. 
Wounds  which  result  from  accident  or  suicide  are  generally  in  exposed  puts 
of  the  body.     An  incised  wound  in  a  concealed  or  not  easily  accessible  pan  is 
presumptive  of  homicide :  because  this  kind  of  injury  could  have  resulted  only 
from  the  deliberate  use  of  a  weapon.     Suicidal  wounds  are,  however,  some- 
times found  in  the  most  unusual  situations.     In  December  1842,  a  sorg^oB. 
destroyed  himself  by  cutting  through  the  brachial  artery  and  the  principal  veiiift 
of  his  left  arm  with  a  penknife :  and  in  another  instance  which  occurred  ib 
1839,  a  young  man  committed  suicide  by  dividing  the  arteries  of  the  fore-mnm 
on  both  sides.     It  is  very  rare  that  we  find  suicidal  stabs  in  the  abdomen  or 
throat,  but  an  instance  occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  which  a  woman  destroyed 
herself  by  a  stab  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  several  similar  cases 
are  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers.     In  an  attempt  at  suicide,  which  ftefi 
under  my  own  observation,  a  stab  was  inflicted  by  a  carving  knife  on  the  £an 
part  of  the  neck  traversing  the  parts  from  the  windpipe  to  the  spinal  colanaL. 
In  regard  to  situation,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Uiere  is  no  wound  whidi  m 
Buicide  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  himself,  which  may  not  be  produced  by  a 
murderet ;  but  there  are  many  wounds  inflicted  by  a  murderer  which, 
their  situation  and  other  circumstances,  a  suicide  would  be  incapable  of 
ducing  on  his  own  person.  We  cannot  always  obtain  certainty  in  a  question 
this  kind, — the  facts  will  often  allow  us  to  speak  only  with  different 
of  probability.     A  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular  situation  selected 
suicidal  wounds  is  reported  in  the  *  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  45,  p.  489. 

The  situation  of  a  wound  sometimes  serves  to  show  whether  it  is  of  an 
dental  nature  or  not — a  point  often  insisted  on  in  the  defence.    Accidffllrf 
wounds  generally  exist  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed. 
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wounds,  however,  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident  even  when  exposed ;  as 
deeply  incised  wounds  of  the  throat,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  mouth  and 
temples.  For  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  an  accidental  wound  on  the  head, 
bv  an  axe,  closely  simulated  a  homicidal  wound,  see  Casper's  *  Wocbenachrif  t,' 
May  24,  1845. 

2,  Evidence  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  wound, — Grenerally  speaking, 
the  wound  met  with  on  the  body  of  a  suicide,  when  fire-arms  have  not  been 
used,  is  either  incised  or  punctured,  i.e.  a  cut  or  a  stab.  Contused  wounds  are 
nrdy  seen  in  cases  of  suicide,  because  in  producing  them  there  is  not  that 
certainty  of  speedily  destroying  life  to  which  a  self-murderer  commonly  looks. 
There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  as  where,  for  instance,  a  man 
precipitates  himself  from  a  considerable  height,  and  is  wounded  by  the  fall. 
Grcumstantial  evidence  will,  however,  rarely  fail  to  clear  up  a  case  of  this 
description.  Greater  difliculty  may  exist  when  life  is  destroyed  by  a  contused 
wound,  voluntarily  inflicted.  A  case  is  related  by  a  medico-legal  writer  in 
which  a  man  first  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  running  with  his  head  against 
a  wall ;  and  not  having  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  he  struck  himself  repeatedly 
on  the  forehead  with  a  cleaver.  By  this  he  produoed  such  violent  injury  to 
the  brain,  that  death  soon  followed.  The  man  was  seen  to  cbmmit  the  crime 
by  several  witnesses :  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  wound  was 
mch  as  to  excite  suspicion  that  it  had  been  inflicted  by  another,  and  that  the 
nan  had  been  murdered. 

A  close  attention  to  the  shape  of  wounds  in  the  throat  made  by  cutting  in- 
struments will  sometimes  lead  to  the  development  of  cases  rendered  doubtful 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dead  body  of  a  wounded  person  is 
found.  A  few  years  since,  the  body  of  a  farmer  was  found  lying  on  a  high 
road,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  His  throat  was  severely  cut,  and  he  had 
.endently  died  from  the  bleeding  which  had  taken  place.  A  bloody  knife  was 
discovered  at  some  distance  from  the  body,  and  this,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pockets  of  the  deceased  having  been  rifled,  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
murder.  The  suspicion  was  confirmed  when  the  wound  in  the  throat  was 
examined  bj  a  sui^eon.  It  was  cut,  not,  as  is  usual  in  suicides,  by  carrying 
the  cutting  instrument  from  before  backwards,  but  as  the  throats  of  sheep  are 
cut  when  slaughtered  by  a  butcher.  The  knife  had  been  passed  in  deeply 
under  and  below  the  ear,  and  had  been  brought  out  by  a  semicircular  sweep  in 
front,  all  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  with  the  gullet  and  windpipe,  having 
been  divided  firom  behind  forwards.  The  nature  of  this  wound  rendered  it  at 
once  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  self-inflicted,  and  it  fiurther  served 
to  detect  the  murderer,  who  was  soon  afterwards  discovered.  The  prisoner, 
who  was  proved  to  have  been  a  butcher,  was  subsequently  tried  and  executed 
for  the  crime. 

When  persons  labouring  under  insanity  commit  suicide,  they  often  inflict 
upon  themselves  woimds  of  an  extraordinary  kind — such  as  would,  at  first  view, 
lead  to  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer  : 
and,  therefore,  the  rules  which  are  here  laid  down  to  distinguish  homicidal 
from  suicidal  wounds,  must  be  guardedly  applied  to  the  cases  of  those  persons 
who  are  known  to  have  been  insane.  In  1850,  a  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, in  which  a  person  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tore  away  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen.  Had  the  body 
Cfi  this  person  been  found  dead  with  such  an  unusual  and  serious  personal  in- 
foiy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  pronounced  homicidal  and 
Dot  Boicidal.  A  woman  suflering  from  delirium  tremens  tore  open  her  abdo- 
men with  her  hands.  The  wound  produced  was  eight  inches  long,  and  about 
Hght  feet  of  the  small  intestines  protruded  from  it  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
large  intestines,  which  had  been  completely  torn  across.    She  lived  twenty-seven 
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hours  after  inflicting  this  injury.  (*  Lancet,'  1870, 1, 863.)  Such  severe  injtmeB 
as  these,  if  found  on  a  dead  body,  would,  probably  not  be  described  as  self -in- 
flicted, but  as  indicative  of  murderous  violence.  A  pregnant  wonum  under  t 
delusion  so  ripped  open  her  abdomen  that  a  large  woimd  was  made,  and  the 
omentum  and  gravid  uterus  protruded.  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  258.)  A  gentle- 
man was  found  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  the  kitchen  of  his  hocue, 
with  a  cleaver  by  his  side.  On  examining  the  head,  upwards  of  thirty  woundi 
were  found  over  the  back  part  of  the  skull.  The  wounds,  many  of  which 
were  superficial,  had  a  horizontal  direction  from  behind  forwards.  One,  how- 
<iyer,  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  skull  from  the  middle  of  the  lambdoidil 
«uture,  so  that  the  brain  had  escaped.  "This  person  died  four  days  after- 
wards, 'but  recovered  so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  had  produced  the  wounds  on 
himself,  -of  which,  from  other  circumstances,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt. 
He  -was  a  lunatic.  This  was  a  most  unusual  way  of  committing  fiuidde.  Had 
the  deceased  been  found  dead  on  a  public  highway,  thus  wounded,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder  would  have  ariflen.  A  case  cl 
this  kind  should  be  borne  in  tmind  when  we  are  called  upon  to  speik  to  the 
possibility  of  certain  wounds  found  on  a  dead  body,  hanring  been  self-inflicted. 
(*  Med.  Gazette,'  vol.  24,  p.  "276.)  Dr.  Ryan  met  with  a  <»8e  in  whidiannn 
contrived  to  cut  his  throat  exactly  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  laiynz, 
having  previouslymiade  two  distinct  cuts  on  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  wound 
was  of  an  unusual  kind,  reaching  backwards  through  the  pharynx  to  the  spbal 
cohunn.  Dr.  Ryan  states  that  there  were  two  cuts  on  the  fourth  cenrical 
vertebra  and  another  on  the  intervertebral  cartilage.  The  carotids  and  jngukis  , 
had  escaped,  but  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  these  vessels  were  divided. 
The  man  survived  about  seven  hoiurs.  (*  Med.  Times,'  Jan.  17, 1852,  pu  73; 
also  ^  Lancet,'  June  1,  1844.  For  another  case  of  extensive  wounds  intbc- 
throat  by  a  lunatic,  see  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Aiigust  27,  1853,  p.  219.) 

Wounds  of  the  throat,  when  inflicted  by  suicides,  are  commonly  at  the  iqjpar 
y part,  involving  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilages ;  the  largt 
vessels  often  escape,  but  the  larynx  is  opened.     The  wound  does  not  ahnjt 
cause  death  by  hsemorrhage.     A  woman,  ast.  68,  after  attending  a  prayer*  • 
meeting,  attempted  suicide  by  inflicting  a  wound  on  her  throat.     It  v»  b^ 
tween  four  and  five  inches  long  and  extended  nearly  from  ear  to  ear.    It  lui 
open  the  larynx  between  the  hyoid  and  th3rroid  bones,  and  had  taken  of  • 
portion  of  the  epiglottis.    There  was  no  arterial  haemorrhage,  only  a  few  voM 
ha^ang  been  divided.     The  patient  did  well  at  first,  but  mflamnoation  of  till: 
hmgs  set  in,  and  this  carried  her  off  on  the  -siKth  day.     This  was  a  sooauhaj^ 
cause  of  death.     (*  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  Feb.  1863,  p.  759.) 

The  extent  of  a  wound,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  number  ani 
importance  of  the  parts  injured,  must  in  these  cases  be  always  taken  into 
sideration.     It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  laid  down  as  &  rule,  that  an 
sive  wound  of  the  throat,  involving  all  the  vessels  and  soft  parts  of  the  m 
to  the  spine,  coidd  not  be  inflicted  by  a  suicide.  Although  in  general  soicidrf 
wounds  of  this  part  of  the  body  do  not  reach  far  back,  or  involve  the  v 
of  more  than  one  side,  yet  we  find  occasionally  that  all  the  soft  parts  are  dnt 
completely  divided.     These  are  cases  in  which,  perhaps,  with  a  firm  han^r 
there  is  a  most  determined  purpose  of  self-destruction.     In  a  case  of  saicid%; 
observed  by  Marc,  the"  weapon  had  divided  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  tit 
windpipe,  and  gullet — had  opened  the  jugular  veins  and  both  carotid  arteriea— 
and  had  even  grazed  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  spine.     A  wound  so  ex- 
tensive as  this  is  rarely  seen  in  a  case  of  suicide,  but  there  is  no  gromid  ht. 
the  assertion  that  extensive  wounds  in  the  throat  are  incompatible  with  aeli* 
destruction. 

Incised  wounds  in  the  throat  are  generally  set  down  as  presompitiw  «l 
suicide,  but  murderers  sometimes  woimd  this  part  for  the  more  dPectoal 
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cealment  of  crime.     Circumstances  connected  "with  the  form  and  direction  of 
a  wound,  may  in  such  cases  lead  to  detection,  for,  unless  the  person  attacked 
be  asleep  or  intoxicated,  resistance  is  offered — evidence  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  presence  of  great  irregularity  in  the* wound,  or  the  marks  of 
other  wounds  on  the  hands  and  on  the  person  of  the  deceased.     La  some  in- 
stances, however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  the  woimd  is  homi- 
cidal or  suicidal — the  medical  lacts  being  equally  explicable  on  either  hypo- 
thesia,  (See  case  by  Marc,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  2,  408 ;  another  by  Devergie, 
ib.414;  and  a  third  by  M.  Ollivier,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  1,  394.)  Regularity 
in  a  wound  of  the  throat  has  been  considered  to  be  presumptive  of  suicide. 
This  was  the  publicly-expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Sellis.    The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  a  bed,  with  his  throat 
extensively  cut,  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  were  regular  and  even.    This  con- 
dition of  the  wound,  it  was  inferred,  repudiated  the  idea  of  homicide,  but  as  a 
general  principle  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fallacious  criterion.    A  murderer, 
hy  surprising  his  victim  from  behind — by  having  others  at  hand  to  assist  him, 
or  by  directing  his  attack  against  one  who  is  asleep  or  intoxicated,  or  who  from 
age  or  infirmity  is  incapable  of  oflfering  resistance,  may  easily  produce  a  regular 
and  clean  incision  on  the  throat.    This  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Lo7'd  William 
Rmsell,  who  was  murdered  by  Courvoisier  in  1840.    The  wound  in  the  throat 
possessed  all  that  r^ularity  which  has  been  so  improperly  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  suicide.    Some  have  taken  a  contrar,y  view  to  that  of  Sir  E.  Home ; 
and  have  contended,  with  more  plausibility,  that  the  chief  character  of  a  sui- 
cidal wound  in  the  throat,  is  great  irregularity,  from  want  of  steadiness  in  the 
band  during  the  perpetration  of  suicide.    It  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  suicides 
to  find  the  cut  regular  at  its  commencement,  and  irregular  or  uneven  at  its 
termination,  from  the  loss  of  blood  which  attends  the  first  incision ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  homicidal  wound  might  possess  these  characters.   In  short,  from 
the  forgoing  remarks,  we  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  say,  regularity  or  irregularity 
in  an  incision  in  the  throat  furnishes  no  presiunptive  evidence  either  ot'  homi- 
cide or  suicide. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  a  wound  or  of  other  injuries  on  the  person  will 
;  wmetimes  allow  us  to  distinguish  accident  from  J^omicide,   These  personal  in- 
[  juries  may  be  such,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  suicidal  or  acci- 
I  dental  origin.   In  a  case  that  occurred  at  Manchester,  in  October  1836,  it  was 
I  Aown  by  the  medical  evidence  that  seven  ribs  were  fractured  on  one.  side  of 
[  the  chest  of  the  deceased  and  ^\q  on  the  other.  The  person  charged  with  murder 
;  alleged  in  defence  that  he  had  merely  struck  the  deceased  a  slight  blow^  and 
I  that  the  ribs  were  broken  subsequently  by  an  accidental  falL    The  medical 
witness,  however,  satisfied  the  Ceiirt  that  the  fall,  as  described  by  the  prisoner, 
lias  inadequate  to  the  production  of  such  extensive  violence ;  and  that  even 
lad  the  deceased  fallen  on  one  side,  this  would  not  account  for  the  fracture  of 
Ac  ribs  on  the  other.     When,  therefore,  we  fi.nd  in  a  dead  body  severe  in- 
juries referred  to  a  fall,  we  should  search  the  whole  o!  the  body  carefully  for 
pt>o£s  of  violence.   The  insides  of  the  arms  or  thighs  might  present  marks  of 
mjury,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  acci- 
wntal  fall.    Severe  contusions  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly, commonly  indicate  homicidal  violence.     Some  years  ago  I  assisted  in 
examining  the  body  of  a  woman  wfio  was  alleged  to  have  been  murdered  by 
lier  husband.     The  body  presented  numerous  marks  of  contusions ;  one  arm 
was  completely  ecchymosed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  The  person  charged 
with  the  murder  ascribed  these  appearances  to  the  fact  of  his  wife  having  ac- 
cidentally fallen  out  of  bed ;  but  on  examining  the  bed,  it  was  found  to  be 
only  a  foot  from  the  floor.     A  fall  from  this  height  would  not  account  for  the 
preflenoe  of  such  extensive  marks  of  violence ;  but  irrespective  of  this,  a  severe 
oontimon  was  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  opposite  thigh,  which,  from  the 
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appearance,  must  have  been  produced  about  the  same  time  as  that  on  the  arm. 
The  existence  of  this  second  contusion  rendered  the  defence  still  less  probable : 
for  the  woman  could  not,  if  she  had  fallen  at  all,  have  fallen  on  both  sides  of 
her  body  at  once ;  and  it  was  not  alleged  that  she  had  had  more  than  one  fall. 
In  the  case  of  Refjf.  v.  Wallis  (Cfent.  Grim.  Court,  1839),  a  similar  defence  was 
set  aside,  by  the  fact  that  distinct  and  severe  bruises  were  found  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  on  the  temples  of  the  deceased. 

3.  Evidence  frotn  the  direction  of  a  wound, — The  direction  of  a  wound  Las 
been  considered  hj  some  to  afford  presiunptiye  evidence  sufficient]  v  strong  to 
guide  a  medical  jurist  in  this  inquiry.    It  has  been  remarked  that  in  most  sui- 
cidal wounds  which  affect  the  throat,  the  direction  of  the  cut  is  commonly  from 
left  to  right,  either  transversely  or  pacing  obliquely  from  above  downwards:  in 
suicidal  stabs  and  punctured  wounds,  the  direction  is  commonly  from  right  to 
left  and  from  above  downwards.    In  left-handed  persons,  the  d[irection  would, 
of  course,  be  precisely  the  reverse.    Suicidal  wounds  are,  however,  subject,  to 
such  variation  in  extent  and  direction,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  genoalize 
with  respect  to  them.     Nevertheless,  an  attention  to  these  points  may  some- 
times be  of  real  assistance  to  the  inquirer,  especially  when  the  body  has  not 
been  moved  from  its  position.     It  is  reconunended  that  the  instrument  with 
which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  should  be  placed  in  either  hand  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  extremity  moved  towards  the  wounded  part,  »o  that  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  whether  the  direction  of  the  wound  could  or  could  not  correspond 
to  it  in  any  position.     It  might  happen  that  neither  arm  would  reach  the 
woimded  part,  so  as  to  inflict  a  wound  of  the  particular  direction  observed : 
this  may  be  the  case  in  wounds  situated  on  the  back.    It  is  however  obvionay 
that  if  a  murderer  makes  an  incised  wound  in  the  front  of  the  throat  from  be- 
hind, the  direction  will  be  the  same  as  that  commonly  observed  in  cases  of 
suicide.     (See  on  this  point  the  case  of  Heg.  v.  Dabnas,  Cent.  Crim.  Court, 
May  1844.)     Again,  if  the  person  attacked  is  powerless,  the  wound  may  b« 
deliberately  made,  so  as  to  simulate  a  suicidal  act ;  indeed  murderers  seldom 
attack  the  throat,  but  with  the  design  of  simulating  an  act  of  suicide.  A  homi* 
cidal  stab  may  also  take  the  same  direction  as  one  which  is  suicidal,  but  this 
Would  be  conflned  to  those  cases  in  which  the  assailant  was  placed  behind  or 
aside.     If  in  front  of  the  person  whom  he  attacks,  the  direction  would  prob- 
ably be  from  left  to  right ;  but  in  suicide,  when  itxe  right  hand  is  commonly  \ 
used,  it  is  the  reverse.     Oblique  wounds,  passing  from  above  downwards,  art  , 
common  to  homicide  and  suicide,  but  those  which  take  an  oblique  course  frooi 
below  upwards  are  generally  indicative  of  homicide,  for  it  is  extremely  raw, ' 
that  a  person  bent  on  suicide,  unless  a  Ixmatic,  thus  uses  a  weapon.   Homici- 
dal incisions,  especially  in  the  throat,  are  often  prolonged  below  and  behind' 
the  skin  forming  the  angles  of  a  wound,  deeply  into  the  soft  parts  (case,  p.  483^ 
Those  which  are  suicidal  rarely  possess  this  character ;  they  terminate  gra- 
dually in  a  sharp  angle,  and  the  skin  itself  is  the  furthest  point  wounded^— 
the  weapon  is  not  carried  either  behind,  below,  or  beneath  it.     ExoeptioDa  to 
these  characters  may  exist ;  but  in  a  dark  and  intricate  subject  of  this  natuzeK 
We  have  only  these  limited  rules  to  guide  us.     The  instrument  with  which  * 
Wound  is  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  should  be  adapted  to  the  edges  ai 
the  incision :  its  sharpness  compared  with  the  cleanness  and  evenness  of  tb* 
cut,  and  its  length  with  the  depth  of  the  incision  or  stab.   It  is  no  uncoDiiii0» 
occurrence  for  a  murderer  to  substitute  some  instrument,  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased or  another  person,  for  that  which  he  has  actually  employed;  and  tins 
by  its  size,  shape,  bluntness,  or  other  peculiarities,  may  not  account  for  lfc» 
appearances  presented  by  the  woimd. 

Suicidal  and  Accidental  toounds. — It  is  not  often  that  any  difficnlly  » 
perienced  in  distinguishing  a  suicidal  from  an  accidental  wound.    Wha 
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wound  has  really  been  suicidally  inflicted,  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
about  it  clear  indications  of  design ;  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  are 
seldom  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  accident.     But  if  the  position  of 
the  deceased  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects  has  been  disturbed,  if  the 
weapon  has  been  removed,  and  the  body  transported  to  a  distance,  then  it  will 
not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  a  wound  accidentally  received  from  one  in- 
flicted by  a  suicide  or  a  murdei'er.     The  evidence  of  those  who  find  the  body 
can  alone  clear  up  the  case ;  and  the  medical  witness  may  be  required  to  state 
how  far  this  evidence  is  consistent  with  the  situation,  extent,  and  direction  of 
the  wound  by  which  the  deceased  has  fallen.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further 
on  this  subject,  since  the  observations  already  made  will  suggest  to  a  practi- 
tioner the  course  which  he  should  pursue.     Circumstantial  evidence  is  com- 
monly sufficient  to  show  whether  a  woimd  has  been  accidentally  received  or 
not ;  but  as  an  accidental  woimd  may  sometimes  resemble  one  of  homicidal  or 
■   snicidal  origin,  so  it  follows  that  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a  medical  jurist 
to  decide  the  question  peremptorily  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  wound. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  instances  in  which  murderers,  in  their 
<iefence,  have  alleged  that  the  wounds  observed  in  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
were  of  accidental  origin,  and  the  allegations  have  been  clearly  refuted  by 
medical  evidence.  A  witness  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  in  all  cases  in  which 
death  has  taken  place  in  secrecy,  and  the  nature  of  the  wound  is  such  as  to 
render  its  origin  doubtful,  to  be  closely  examined  by  counsel  for  a  prisoner 
charged  with  felonious  homicide,  on  the  question  whether  the  wound  might 
not  have  been  accidental.  The  law  requires  that  it  should  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  a  jury,  before  such  a  charge  can  be  sustained,  that  the  fatal  wound 
could  not  have  had  an  accidental  or  suicidal  origin. 

The  death  of  a  person  from  wounds  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  a  criminal  charge ;  but  an  investigation  of  the  circum- 
rtances  under  which  death  ensues,  is  occasionally  rendered  necessary  when  the 
deceased  has  effected  an  insurance  upon  his  life.     A  policy  of  life-insurance 
J8  m  some  cases  rendered  void  by  the  act  of  self-destruction ;  and  therefore  a 
person  bent  on  suicide  might,  for  the  sake  of  his  fcimily,  take  precautions  to 
conceal  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  destroy  himself.    His  body  might 
he  found  wounded  in  a  way  which  would  render  it  uncertain  whether  he  had 
heen  wounded  accidentally,  whether  he  had  been  murdered,  or  whether  he  had 
fallen  by  his  own  hand.     In  a  disputed  case  it 'is  incumbent  on  the  office  to 
prove  the  act  of  suicide  {felo  de  se),  while  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  would 
•t^cinpt  to  show  the  contrary.     Such  litigation  must,  of  course,  call  forth  a 
deep  and  searching  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  of  the  insured,  and  the  whole  case  would,  in  some  instances,  rest  almost 
exclusively  on  medical  evidence.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  826.)     Numerous 
cafes  have  of  late  years  occurred  in  England,  which  will  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  precise  characters  of  wounds,  and  the  circum- 
rtances  under  which  the  body  of  a  wounded  person  is  found.     The  following 
inay  serve  as  illustrations : — 

Wounds  of  the  throat, — The  extent  and  direction  of  fatal  wounds  affecting 
this  part  of  the  body,  if  accurately  observed,  will  frequently  enable  a  medical 
jnrist  to  express  a  strong  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  wound  was  self- 
roflicted  or  infficted  by  the  hand  of  another.  The  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
hkely  to  be  involved  in  such  wounds  will  depend  on  their  situation  and  depth. 
The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  93)  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  carotid 
^®77  jugular  vein,  and  their  principal  branches,  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  the 
nght  side  of  the  neck.  Those  parts  only  are  made  subjects  of  reference  in  the 
figtires  which  may  require  description  in  medical  evidence.  The  purely  ana- 
tomical references  are  omitted. 
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In  the  year  1887,  the  kte  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Chichester,  consulted  me  on  (he 
following  caae  : — He  was  called  to  examine  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  wm 
found  with  her  throat  cut.  The  deceased,  when  Been  by  him,  waa  lying  on 
Iter  back,  and  the  razor  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  was  fonnd  uader 
the  left  shoulder.  On  inquiry  it  was  aacert^ed  that  when  first  eeeo,  ^e  «u 
lying  on  her  face,  and  the  body  had  been  turned  round  on  the  back.  Blood  W 
evidently  run  down  the  fore  part  of  her  peison,  rendering  it  probable  tha:  she 


yiewol  theSlood-'WKkMdKFrveaof  therideotthenHk  hvmkdnwing 
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SUmo-muUild  miugle,  turned  tack  11.  Laaunan  earn  td  11107. 
15.  iQDfT  end  oTcoUu-bonc,  turned  iHiclc  16  uid  18  Miucka  coTnlng 
Ihc  larynz  uxA  OtBtun  (wiudptpe). 

had  been  wounded  while  in  tjie  erect  position.  The  incision  in  the  threat  m 
deep,  and  extended  obliquely  from  the  right  side  of  the  chin  to  within  about 
an  inch  of  the  left  collar-bone.  It  had  divided  the  windpipe,  the  gulleu  tU 
the  muscles  of  that  side  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  carotid  aiMry, 
jugular  vein,  and  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  spine,  penetraiiog  tnz 
into  the  bodies  of  the  veriebne  of  the  neck.  The  incision  was  double — we 
superficial,  close  under  the  chin,  and  the  other  a  deeper  one,  apprared  to 
be  continued  from  this.  The  deepest  part  of  the  right  end  of  the  inciaon 
was  nearly  three  inches  in  a  direct  line  behind  the  right  angle  of  the  wound, 
BO  that  it  extended  at  that  part  behind  and  beneath  the  sound  skin.  TheciB 
was  four  and  a  haJf  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  ITie  main  quet- 
tion  was,  whether  this  could  have  been  a  suicidal  wound,  inflicted  bv  a  nxr, 
the  only  weapon  foimd  near  the  body.  Conaideriag  iia  charactera,  Mr.  DodJ 
inferred  that  it  must  have  been  inflicted  by  another  person,  and  no:  bj  t^ 
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deceased  upon  herself.  The  deceased  was  right-handed,  which  would  have 
added  to  the  dilficulty  of  supposing  the  wound  to  have  been  suicidal.  The 
inference  drawn  was  precisely  that  which  the  medical  circumstances  appear 
to  me  to  justify. 

In  March  1860,  I  was  consulted  in  a  case  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to 
a  trial  for  murder.    With  every  desire  to  make  full  allowance  for  severe  and 
extensive  wounds  being  produced  by  persons  intent  on  suicide,  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  limit  to  these  admissions,  or  we  may  arrive  at  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  that  a  man  might  cut  off  his  own  head  and  afterwards  dispose,  of 
the  weapon  at  a  distance.     A  young  woman  was  found  dead  in  a  £u*m-house 
from  a  wound  in  her  throat.     This  wound  was  seven  inches  long  and  two 
inches  in  depth :  it  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  its  direction 
was  nearly  transverse,  but  passing  slightly  upwards  from  behind  forwards. 
The  incision  conunenced  a  little  in  front  ol*  the  spine  on  the  left  tdde  opposite 
to  the  second  or  third  spinal  process,  and  terminated  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  chin,  the  fore  part  of  the  incision  being  over  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw  and  quite  superficial,  dividing  only  the  skin,  cellular 
tissue  and  fat.     The  important  parts  involved  on  the  left  side  were,  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  carotids,  which  were  cut  into  but  not  across ;  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  (at  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound) 
the  spinal  cord,  were  completely  severed.    The  weapon  nearly  entered  the  joint 
between  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebra,  about  two-thirds  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  between  these  bones  having  been  divided.     A  portion  of 
the  second  vertebra  had  been  cut  through,  and  was  left  adherent  to  the  lower 
lip  of  the  woimd.    The  left  vertebral  artery  was  also  completely  divided.    The 
lower  lip  of  the  wound  was  jagged  and  serrated,  and  the  neck  was  slightly 
wounded  lower  down  on  the  same  side,  showing  that  several  strokes  had  been 
made  in  this  part  with  the  weapon.     In  the  left  hand  of  deceased  a  common 
dinner  knife  was  f oimd,  loosely  held ;  it  was  in  a  reversed  position,  with  the 
back  instead  of  the  blade  towards  the  throat.     The  left  hand  presented  three 
incised  wounds  over  the  middle  finger,  one  of  considerable  depth,  and  another 
reaching  to  the  bone  over  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  finger.     The  right  hand 
had  only  one  slight  wound  upon  it.     The  deceased  was  right-handed. 

Measured  by  any  scientific  rules,  such  a  wound  as  this  was  inconsistent  with 
an  act  of  suicide.  Assuming  that  it  had  commenced  behind,  the  spinal  marrow 
was  divided  in  such  a  situation  that  there  would  be  instantaneous  destruction 
of  all  muscular  power,  so  that  the  weapon  could  not  be  carried  forward  to  the 
division  of  the  jugular  vein  and  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  carotid 
artery  in  front.  Assuming  that  the  wound  had  commenced  in  front,  the  divi- 
sion of  these  large  vessels  would  have  rendered  it  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
copious  loss  of  blood,  to  have  carried  the  weapon  through  the  intervertebral 
substance  to  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  vertebral  artery  behind. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  wound  commenced  behind  on  the  left  side, 
and  that  the  weapon  was  used  with  great  force  to  cause  a  division  of  the  bony 
process  of  the  second  vertebra.  Its  situation,  extent,  and  direction  were  all  in- 
consistent with  suicide.  A  suicide  could  have  inflicted  a  wound  in  this  situa- 
tion and  direction  only  with  the  right  hand,  but  the  weapon  was  lying  loosely 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased.  There  were  deep  recent  cuts  on  the  back  of 
the  left  hand  which  admitted  of  explanation  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
deceased  had  raised  it  to  protect  her  throat.  No  suicide  scores  the  backs  of 
the  hands  before  inflicting  fatal  wounds  on  the  throat.  A  fellow-servalfit  of 
the  deceased,  although  not  at  first  suspected,  was  tried  at  the  Carlisle  Siunmer 
Assizes,  1860  (Heg,  v.  Cass),  and  convicted  of  this  act  of  murder  upon  his 
own  confession.  His  clothes  were  sent  to  me  for  examination,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  on  the  shirt,  they 
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were  free  from  any  marks  of  blood.  The  knife  found  in  the  hand  of  the  de- 
ceased was  bent  towards  the  end  as  if  it  had  been  used  a^inst  some  hard  ob- 
stacle. It  had  been  wiped ;  but  it  still  contained  in  its  depressions  and  irre- 
gularities, as  well  as  between  the  layers  of  the  handles,  coagula  of  recent  blood 
mixed  with  rust.  One  remarkable  circumstance,  brought  out  by  the  micro- 
scope, appeared  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  this  weapon.  In  a  small  oosgnlum 
found  on  the  knite,  dried  and  fixed  to  the  blade,  were  some  woollen  fibres  of 
a  peculiar  purple  brown  dye.  These  corresponded  exactly  to  the  fibres  of  the 
woollen  jacket  which  the  prisoner  wore. 

Another  case  possessing  some  equally  remarkable  features  was  referred  to 
me  by  Sec.  Sir  George  Grey,  in  Dec.  1862  (Reg,  v.  Edmunds,  Swansea  Lent 
Assizes,  1863).   A  young  woman  named  Jaiie  Lewis  ^vas  found  dead  with  her 
throat  cut,  lying  in  a  pathway  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  she  resided  a? 
servant,  and  a  razor  taken  from  the  house  was  lying  near  the  body.    She  hsd 
left  home  perfectly  well  about  seven  hours  previously,  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  the  man  who  was  charged  with  the  murder.     This  man  was  a  fellow- 
servant  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married.   There  were  three  distinct  and 
deeply  incised  wounds  in  the  neck  made  from  left  to  right— the  upper  one  four 
inches  in  length,  commencing  below  the  left  ear  and  running  parallel  to  the 
jawbone ;  the  middle  cut  about  seven  inches  in  length,  commencing  at  the  ssme 
point  and  running  across  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  a  spot  behind  and  hek)ir 
the  right  ear ;  and  the  lower  cut  six  inches  in  length,  conmiencing  above  the 
middle  of  the  left  collar-bone  going  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  termin- 
ating in  the  front  of  the  neck  by  joining  the  middle  incision.    The  middle  cut 
divided  the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  and  all  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  in  fr^nt 
of  the  neck  to  the  neck-bone.     There  were  two  distinct  cuts  into  the  spinal 
coliunn  about  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  one  penetrating  deeply  into  the  upper 
edge  bf  the  bone,  and  the  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it,  commencing  on 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  rimning  more  deeply  to  the  right  side.    This 
divided  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra,  opened  the  joint  between  it  and 
the  bone,  and  severed  the  vertebral  arteiy.    There  were  deep  cuts,  which  had 
bled,  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  left  hand ;  and  the  pad  of  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand  had  been  sliced  off,  and  was  found  wedged  in  the  joint 
of  the  razor.   This  was  half  open  and  lay  a  yard  behind  the  body.    There  was  no 
blood  upon  the  handle,  while  the  hands  of  the  deceased  were  bloody.   The  de- 
ceased's bonnet  was  found  covering  a  Targe  patch  of  blood  near  the  razor.    A 
collar  which  she  wore,  as  well  as  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  had  been  cut  through, 
and  these  like  the  razor  were  at  a  distance  from  the  body.     It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  adduce  reasons  for  showing  that  these  wounds  could  not  have  been 
inflicted  by  deceased  upon  herself.     Apart  from  all  the  surrounding  drciim- 
stances,  and  looking  at  the  medical  description  only  of  the  situation,  natoie, 
extent,  and  direction,  Mr.  Davies,  the  surgeon,  was  quite  justified  in  saring  that 
*  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to  inflict  such  wounds  upon  himself.*    The 
hacking  of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  coltmm  in  two  distinct  places  with  such  force 
as  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  bone,  after  both  carotid  arteries  and  jugular  veins 
had  been  cut  through,  was  alone  sufficient  to  justify  this  opinion.     In  crder 
to  produce  these  marks,  the  razor  must  have  been  obviously  twice  used  with 
great  force  through  the  same  defep  incision.   There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  was  an  act  of  deliberate  mincer ;  but  there  was  a  failure  of  proof  to 
trace  it  to  the  accused. 

Suicides  may  graze  the  ligaments  in  front  of  the  spinal  colmnn,  but  that  tfaer 
should  make  deep  incisions  into  the  bones,  cut  off  hard  bony  processes,  and 
divide  the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  vertebral  arteries,  is  a  propoatioii 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  probability.  The  case  of  the  Earl  o/EsseXj  who 
was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  in  July  1683,  bore  somewhat  on  theae  pointa  Tie 
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deceased  was  discov-ered  with  his  throat  cut,  nnd  a  razor  lying  near  him.  This 
razor  waa  found  to  be  much  notched,  while  the  throat  was  smoothly  and  evenly 
rat  from  one  Bide  to  the  other  and  to  the  vertebral  column.  Some  considered 
tbis  to  have  been  an  act  of  suicide,  others  of  murder.  Those  medical  witnesses 
who  supported  the  view  of  suicide  were  asked  to  explain  how  it  waa  thafauch 
in  even  wound  could  have  been  produced  by  a  notched  razor.  They  attempted 
to  account  for  this  by  asserting  that  the  deceased  had  probably  drawn  the  razor 
backwards  and  forwju^a  across  the  neck-bone ;  forgetting  that  before  this  could 
have  been  done  by  the  deceased,  all  the  great  veaaels  of  the  neck  must  have 
been  divided  !  In  Reg.  v.  Hrywood  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1835),  it  was 
proved  that  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat  extending  six  iuchea 
from  right  to  left,  by  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe  waa  severed  as 
well  as  the  branches  of  the  carotid  artery.  Her  face  was  concealed  by  a  pillow, 
thearms  were  crossed,  there  was  a  razor  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  back  of  the 
laior  was  towards  the  body.  The  handa  were  clean.  A  pillow  on  the  other  side ' 
of  the  bed  was  bloody  underneath.  All  these  circumstances  clearly  indicated 
bomicide  and  homicidal  interference  after  death.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 
In  a  former  part  of  this  work  (pp.  G8,  85)  I  liave  referred  to  the  case  of  Gard- 
ner  (Reg.  v.  Gardner,  C.  C.  C,  1862).  Among  various  medico-l^al  qneations 
to  which  this  case  gave  rise,  was  that  which  we  are  now  conaideriiig.  Were 
the  rounds  in  the  throat  inflicted  by  deceased  on  herself  or  by  another  person  ? 
Without  going  minutely  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  II.  Sequeira,  the 
•orgeon  who  waa  called,  found  the  woman  dead,  blood  waa  copiously  effused, 
bat  only  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  not  in  front  of  her  peraon.  A  large  table- 
kmfe  was  looeely  placed  in  her  right  hand ;  it  was  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  body,  the  back  of  the  blade  towards  the  chest,  and  the  sharp 
edge  in  front.  There  was  dry  blood  upon  the  blade  and  handle.  The  annexed 
lllnslration,  fig.  94,  made  from  a  drawing  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  H.  Sequeiia, 
thowa  the  exact  position  in  which  the  body  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
It  was  lying  at  full  length  in  a  comer  by  an  open  n„  an 

door  as  if  liud  out,  the  right  arm  which  held  the 
knife  being  partly  under  a  bed,  as  indicated  by  the 
line  which  traverses  it.  The  wound  in  the  throat 
rat  through  the  bone  and  thyroid  o.wtilage  of  the 
Uiyns.dividingthethyroidea!  artery, causing  a  flow 
of  blood  and  death  by  guffocatiou.  It  commenced 
over  the  larynx  as  by  a  deep  stab,  and  extended  for 
about  two  inches  downwards  and  backwards  on  the 
leftside.  It  must  have  been  inflicted  while  deceased 
waa  lying  down,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  waa 
not  such  a  wound  in  the  opinion  of  themedical'men 
U  a  woman  could  have  inflicted  ou  herself  while  in 
this  position. 

The  knife  was  lying  looiely  in  the  right  hand  of  de- 
ceased, and  the  smail  quantity  of  blood  on  the  palms 
presented  the  appearance  of  smearing  or  wiping.  On 
these  facts  being  proved,  it  became  simply  a  ques- 
tion which  of  two  persons  then  in  the  house  was  guilty 
of  this  act  of  murder.  The  httsband  waa  convicted 
of  this  crime.  In-honticidal  wounds  of  the  throat, 
the  hands  of  the  deceased,  either  back  or  front,  fre- 
quently present  marks  of  recent  cuts.  These  in- 
juries arise  from  an  instinctive  effort  to  protect  the 
throat  under  a  sudden  attack.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  a  person  contemplating  self-destruction  by 
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Case  of  Mra.  Gardner.    The  recent  cuts  on  the  palms  of 
the  two  hands  are  here  shown  by  the  dark  lines. 


not  begin  by  making  cutR  across  the  hands.     Sometimes  the  weapon  may  be 
so  grasped  by  the  person  attacked  as  to  cause  numerous  cuta  on  the  front  o£ 

pjg  ^^  the  hand.    These  will  of  course 

bear  the  characters  of  recent  cuts. 
Their  presence  should  admit  of 
some  reasonable  explanation.  In 
the  case  of  Gardner  (supra),  this 
was  one  of  those  facts  properly 
considered  to  be  inconastent  witk 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  of  deceased 
presented  numerous  fresh  cuts  in 
the  positions  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed illustrations,  fig.  95.  The 
sharp  blade  of  the  knife  had  pro- 
bably been  grasped  by  deceased 
before  her  death,  in  resisting  the 
attack.  There  were  four  cuts  on 
the  left  hand  and  six  on  the  right 
Some  of  the  cuts  were  across  the 
fingers.  Of  two  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  one  had  gone  completely 
through  to  the  bone. 

Another  case  of  some  importance  in  which  a  man  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  a  woman  living  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Ref/,  v.  Wiggins,  Sept.  1867).  The  woman 
was  found  dead  with  a  wound  in  her  throat  which  divided  the  carotid  artery, 
the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  trachea.  It  commenced  on  the  left  ade  far 
back,  penetrating  as  by  a  stab  perpendicularly  towards  the  spine,  the  bones  of 
which  had  been  indented  by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Death  must  have  speedily 
followed.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  neck  of  the  prisoner  commencing  on 
the  left  side,  going  in  a  direction  from  left  to  right  and  from  above  downwards. 
It  was  quite  superficial,  involving  only  the  skin  and  the  external  jugular  vein. 
The  prisoner  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  cut  his  throat  while  he  "was  lying 
on  the  fioor  asleep,  and  that  she  had  afterwards  destroyed  herself. 

A  close  examinatijon  of  these  wotmds  showed  that  on  the  prisoner's  neck  there 
was  a  superficial  cut  such  as  a  man  might  easily  produce  on  himself,  while  the 
woimds  on^the  neck  of  the  woman  were  such  as  were  not  likely  to  have  been  self- 
inflicted.   There  were  many  circiunstances  in  this  case  which  only  admitted  of 
explanation  on  the  theory  that  a  murderous  assault  had  been  committed  on  the 
woman  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  inflicted  the  wound  in  his 
own  neck,  to  give  some  plausibility  to  the  story  that  his  wife  had  attempted 
to  murder  him  while  he  was  lying  asleep.   He  gave  two  accounts  of  the  trans- 
action not  consistent  with  each  other,  nor  with  any  of  the  facts  proved  in  the 
case.     Among  the  circumstances  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  statement 
was  the  following : — He  produced  a  thin  red  cotton  neckerchief  which  he  said 
he  wore  while  lying  down,  and  showed  the  constable  a  cut  in  the  handkerchief 
which,  according  to  him,,  was  produced  by  the  deceased  while  attempting  to 
cut  his  throat.   This  neckerchief  was  examined  by  Dr.  Wilks  and  myself.  It 
was  of  thin  red  cotton  in  sixteen  folds.    It  was  nearly  transversely  cut  acrosa 
the  folds,  the  edges  clean  and  sharply  cut,  and  neither  stained  nor  stiffened  by 
blood.   It  could  not  be  made  to  correspond  in  any  way  to  the  cut  in  the  neck. 
It  was  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  as  it 
was  worn.    It  was  obvious,  from  a  close  examination,  that  the  cut  must  have 
been  made  on  this  cotton-handkerchief  when  it  was  not  upon  the  neck,  and 
with  a  clean  knife.     For  a  full  accoxmt  of  this  singular  case,  which  presented 
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points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  probable  time  of  death,  the  attitude  of 
the  bodv,  the  power  of  locomotion  and  exertion  after  a  wound  of  the  carotid 
arteiTT  the  jugular  vein  and  trachea,  and  the  medical  inferences  from  blood-stains 
on  clothing,  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  in  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
1868,  vol.  14,  p.  112. 

It  is  most  important  on  these  occasions  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance 
of  the  body,  of  the  weapon,  articles  of  furniture,  or  other  matters  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  If  the  body  or  the  weapon  has  been  carelessly  moved  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  clothes  altered,  this  may  materially  affect  a  medical  opinion. 
There  is  no  case  in  medical  jurisprudence,  in  which  the  ivleprius  est  de  aimine 
quam  de  reo  inquirendum,  is  more  rigidly  enforced  than  in  reference  to  these 
wounds  of  the  throat,  whether  the  woimded  person  survives  or  dies.  Hence 
much  consideration  is  required  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  was 
certainly  homicidal.  It  will  greatly  aid  the  effect  of  medical  evidence  in  re- 
ference to  the  situation  and  direction  of  wounds  in  this  part  of  the  body,  if  at 
the  time  of  inspection  a  rough  diagram  of  the  neck  in  its  fore  and  back  part 
is  made,  and  lines  are  so  carried  as  to  indicate,  by  arrows,  the  direction  which 
the  weapon  is  supposed  to  have  taken.  A  Court  will  thus  be  able  to  follow  more 
completely  the  description  given  by  a  medical  witness,  and  to  appreciate  more 
readily  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  his  opinion.  It  would  be  well  if,  be- 
fore a  body  is  moved,  a  photograph  could  be  taken  of  the  attitude  and  position 
of  surrounding  objects  in  relation  to  it.  (See  on  this  subject  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1848, 1,  433.) 

Wounds  injUicted  by  the  right  or  left  hand. — Some  remarks  have  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  direction  of  a  cut  or  a  stab  varying  according  to  whether 
the  right  or  the  left  hand  has  been  used  by  a  suicide.  It  is  necessary  for  a 
medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  amhidextrovSy 
i.e.  who  have  equal  &cility  in  the  use  of  the  right  and  the  left  hand.  This 
may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  and  such  persons 
are  often  pronounced,  even  by  those  who  had  associated  with  them,  to  have 
been  right-handed.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  point  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  circumstances  which  Jed  to  a  suspicion  of  murder  in  the  case  of  Sellis, 
(Wills'  *  Circ.  Evidence,*  p.  97.)  This  man  was  found  dead  on  his  bed  with  his 
throat  cut — the  razor  was  discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed ;  whereas  it 
iras  generally  supposed  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  right-handed  man.  The 
truth  was,  he  was  ambidextrous — equally  expert  in  the  use  of  the  razor  with 
his  left  and  right  hand ;  and  thus  the  apparently  suspicious  circumstance  of 
the  razor  being  found  on  his  left  side  was  at  once  explained  away.  In  Novem- 
ber 1865,  a  case  of  suicide  by  cut  throat  occurred  in  Loudon,  which  shows  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  forming  an  opinion  in  thes^  cases.  A  man  known  to  be 
right-handed  was  found  dead  with  his  throat  cut ;  it  proved  to  be  what  is  called 
a  *  left-handed  cut,'  i,e.  done  with  the  left  hand.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
deceased  was  brought  up  as  a  wood-carver,  a  trade  which  requires  a  man  to 
use  both  hands  equally  well.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  wound  being  in  an  un- 
usual direction  for  a  right-handed  man  was  satisfactorily  explained. 

Accidental  stabs. — Severe  incisions  on  vital  parts  do  not  often  happen  by 
accident,  but  severe  punctures  and  stabs  affecting  vital  organs  have  frequently 
an  accidental  origin.  These  stabs  arise  generally  from  falls,  while  the  person 
is  in  the  act  of  running  with  a  pointed  instrument  in  his  hand  or  his  pocket. 
There  is  one  character  which,  when  thus  produced,  they  are  commonly  ob- 
served to  possess,  namely,  that  their  direction  is  from  below  upwards.  In  this 
way  the  truth  of  a  defence  may  be  sometimes  tested,  as  when  a  prisoner  alleges 
that  the  deceased  threw  himself  or  fell  upon  the  weapon.  Homicidal  stabs 
may  be  likewise  directed  from  below  upwards ;  but  this  is  somewhat  rare,  and 
not  probable,  unless  the  person  is  stabbed  by  an  oblique  blow,  while  in  the 
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Tecumbent  posture.  Rules  of  this  kind  may  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  but 
little  practical  application ;  yet  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  wherem 
a  close  attention  to  situation  and  direction  may  materially  asdst  a  medical 
jurist  in  forming  an  opinion.  In  a  case  of  allied  murder,  which  was  tried  in 
1843  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  a  surgeon  deposed  that  he  fomid,  on  ex- 
amining the  body  of  the  deceased,  a  stab  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest<,  near  the 
armpit,  about  six  inches  in  depth.  It  had  wounded  the  lung,  and  had  pene- 
trated obliquely  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  passing  from  left  to  righu 
He  contended,  very  properly,  that,  considering  the  situation  and  direction  of 
this  woimd,  it  was  very  improbable  that  the  deceased  could  have  inflicted  it  upon 
himself.  The  fact  that  there  may  be  some  instances  in  which  rules  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  applicable,  must  not  deter  us  from  endeavouring  to  make  a  cautiooi 
application  of  them  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  following  cases  show  how  accidental  may  simulate  homicidal  stabs.  A 
blacksmith,  while  forging  a  piece  of  rod-iron,  was  Irritated  at  some  obserra- 
tions  made  by  a  bystander.  He  made  a  rush  at  the  offender  with  the  heated 
iron  in  his  hand,  the  end  being  red-hot ;  he  stumbled  and  fell.  In  some  waj 
the  piece  of  iron  became  accidentally  reversed — he  fell  upon  the  red-hot  point, 
which  struck  against  a  portion  of  the  breast-bone,  glanced  from  that,  and  pene- 
trated the  upper  part  of  the  lefl  lung.  He  died  in  a  few  days,  and  the  bodj 
was  examined  by  order  of  the  coroner.  Had  only  one  person  been  present 
when  this  circumstance  occurred,  a  charge  of  murder  might  easily  haveaiiaen, 
and  the  medical  and  circumstantial  evidence  might  have  appeared  to  favour 
this  view.  (*  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  January  1845.)  How  could  such  an  occnr- 
rence  have  taken  place  by  any  conceivable  accident  ?  The  late  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
relates  a  case  in  which  a  man  accidentally  inflicted  upon  himself  a  stab  mider 
very  singular  circumstances.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  264.  See  also  case  by 
Mr.  Ollivier,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  169.) 

The  f  ollo^ving  case  is  one  of  some  interest  in  a  medico-legal  view  : — ^In  Ma? 
1843,  a  man  was  brought  to  Guy*s  Hospital  with  a  punctured  wound  in  the 
back,  between  his  shoulders.  It  had  been  inflicted  by  a  stonemason^s  chiseL 
The  instrument  had  penetrated  to  its  head,  which  had  prevented  it  fromgoii^ 
further,  and  had  entered  the  chest,  producing  a  severe  wound  as  it  was  sap- 
posed  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  copious  haemorrhage.  It  appeared  that  the 
man  had  been  drinking  and  quarrelling  with  some  companions.  Hehad&ilHi 
from  a  blow,  but  did  not  complain  of  being  stabbed,  and  was  conveyed  hone. 
His  wife,  on  removing  his  coat,  found  that  his  waistcoat  and  shirt  had  been 
penetrated  by  the  chisel,  which  was  still  sticking  in  his  back,  but  the  outer 
coat  had  not  been  cut  or  perforated  by  it.  She  withdrew  the  instrument,  when 
copious  bleeding  came  on^  and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  person  with 
whom  he  had  fought  was  charged  with  having  stabb^  him ;  and  it  was  dot 
that  such  a  stab  must  have  been  either  homicidal  or  accidental.  It  was  elicited 
from  witnesses,  however,  that  no  weapon  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  aocosed 
— that  the  chisel  belonged  to  the  wounded  man,  and  that  he  used  it  in  his 
trade  as  a  stonemason ;  there  were  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  floor  where  he 
fell,  or  on  his  clothes ;  that  after  leaving  the  public-house  where  the  quarrel 
took  place,  he  walked  with  a  policeman,  who  said  that  the  man  exhibited  no 
fdgns  of  having  been  wounded,  and  did  not  complain  of  having  been  strudw  by 
any  weapon.  These  facts  seemed  to  show  that  Uie  stab  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  quarrel ;  it  was  further  proved  that  the  wounded  man  had  the  chisel 
in  his  pocket  before  the  quarrel,  and  that  as  the  outer  coat  had  not  been  cut* 
a  homicidal  stab  could  only  have  been  inflicted  by  the  assailant  raising  thii^ 
which  was  altogether  improbable :  and  then  it  would  remain  to  be  espbinei' 
how  the  weapon  could  have  penetrated  up  to  its  head. 

From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  it  was  considered  that  this  must  hare  beea  ift 
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accidental  stab ;  although  its  direction,  as  such,  was  remarkable,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  wife's  statement,  the  weapon  had  not  entered  the  body  in  a  slanting 
direction,  but  straightforward,  and  it  required  considerable  force  to  remove  it. 
The  man  recovered,  and  from  the  statement  which  he  made,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  an  accidental  stab  produced  by  a  fall ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  found  in  such  a  situation,  and 
taking  such  a  direction.  On  these  investigations,  some  regard  must  always  be 
had  to  the  helpless  state  of  intoxication  in  which  a  wounded  person  may  be. 
This  may  give  an  anomalous  character  to  accidental  stabs  or  punctures,  and 
render  a  man  unconscious  of*  a  severe  injury.  The  case  further  illustrates 
the  importance  of  examining  the  dress.  Had  the  act  been  homicidal,  the  coat 
would  have  been  found  perforated. 

At  the  trial  of  a  Mrs.  Mackinnon  for  murder  (1823),  a  careful  observation 
of  the  direction  of  a  stab  in  the  chest  clearly  proved  the  falsehood  of  a  de- 
fence. The  deceased  had  been  stabbed  with  a  knife,  and  on  an  inspection  of 
the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  wound,  which  was  situated  over  the  cartilage 
of  the  second  left  rib,  penetrated  towards  the  left,  backwards,  and  very  much 
downwards,  into  the  lungs.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  was  alleged 
that  the  prisoner  held  a  long  table-knife  dagger-wise,  and  struck  the  deceased 
in  a  direction  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  her  right  side.  The  prisoner  alleged 
in  defence  that  she  merely  held  the  knife  before  her,  sloping  upwards  to  deter 
the  deceased  from  attacking  her ;  that  he  stumbled  forward  and  fell  upon  the 
point  of  the  knife.  This  statement  was  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  by- 
standers. As  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  intoxicated  and  of  disreputable 
character,  the  important  medical  fact  to  guide  the  jury  was  the  direction  of  the 
wound.  This  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  (^  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,^' 
Nov.  1851,  p.  418.) 

Foreign  tribimals  in  questions  of  this  natiu'e  have  taken  evidence  on  the 
stature  of  the  assailant  and  deceased,  as  an  aid  to  solve  the  question  whether 
A  stab  was  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide.  A  trial  took  place  in  Rome 
(Case  of  De  Lttcca,  Rome,  April  1872)  in  which  during  a  quarrel  between  the 
Pope's  guards  and  some  soldiers,  one  of  the  former  fell  d^td  from  a  bayonet 
wound  in  his  side  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribn.  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  wound  took  a  horizontal  direction  and  caused  death  by  dividing 
the  vena  cava.  The  medical  witnesses  who  were  called  for  the  prosecution  de- 
posed that  the  deceased  De  Lvcca  was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  while  the 
person  aU^ed  to  have  inflicted  the  stab  was  short,  being  imder  live  feet.  On 
thia^round  they  allied  that  if  wilfully  inflicted,  a  bayonet  thrust  from  eo  short 
a  man  as  the  prisoner  must  have  taken  a  decidedly  upward  direction  instead 
of  a  horizontal  one  I  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  by  raising  his  musket 
with  both  hands,  the  prisoner  might  have  inflicted  a  stab  taking  either  a  hori- 
zontal  or  even  downward  direction  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  stature.  The 
evidence  rendered  it  probable  that  the  deceased,  in  attempting  to  wrest  the 
muaket  from  the  prisoner,  accidentally  drew  it  towards  him  and  inflicted  the 
bayonet  wound  on  himself.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served that  accidental  stabs  when  persons  are  standing  upright  are  commonly 
horizontal.  Mr.  Watson  describes  the  case  of  a  man  who,  while  performing 
in  *  Rob  Roy,'  and  when  the  stage  was  obsciu'ed  by  smoke,  accidentally  ran 
forward  upon  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  and  thus  received  a  horizontal 
stab  in  the  chest,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  seconds.  (*  On  Homicide,*  p.  270.) 
In  August  1858,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died 
from  an  accidental  stab  under  the  following  circumstances.  Lieutenant  Cla- 
vering  and  a  friend  were  walking  late  at  night  near  Acton,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  deceased  who  was  intoxicated.  In  self-defence  Lieut.  Clavering 
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raised  a  sword-stick  which  he  carried ;  the  deceased  pulled  at  it,  and  thus  un- 
sheathed it,  the  lieutenant  keeping  the  sword  pointed  outwards  in  self-defence. 
The  deceased  fell,  but  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  stabbed, 
as  he  was  helplessly  intoxicated.  At  the  first  place  where  there  was  a  hght  on 
the  road,  the  lieutenant  and  his  friend  examined  the  sword,  and  th^  raw  no 
blood  upon  it.  The  drunken  man  was  picked  up  dead,  and  on  examination  it 
was  found  that  he  had  died  from  a  penetrating  wound  in  the  chest,  involTing 
the  heart.  It  commenced  on  the  right  side  of  the  right  nipple,  was  seven  or 
eight  inches  Ions:,  going  straight  across  the  chest  to  the  heart.  It  must  bare 
been  given  or  received  when  the  deceased  was  standing  sidewajs.  The  medical 
witness  properly  admitted  that  this  direction  was  quite  conastent  with  acci- 
dent, and  with  the  mode  in  which  the  lieutenant  and  his  friend  had  stated 
that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted.  The  only  unintelligible  part  of  the  oseis 
that  the  lieutenant  holding  a  sword,  point  outwards,  should  not  have  been 
aware,  either  by  its  entrance  or  withdrawal,  that  it  had  penetrated  a  human 
body,  when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  such  an  accident  higUj 
probable. 

In  Reg.  v.  Carver  (Guildford  Aut.  Ass.,  1870)  prisoner  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  wife  by  stabbincr  her  in  the  chest  w^ith  a  knife.  The  medical 
evidence  showed  that  the  wound  was  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  of  the 
left  side.  It  was  four  inches  deep,  and  had  penetrated  to  the  heart.  It  earned 
death  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  defence  was  that  the  deceased  rushed  at 
the  prisoner  while  he  was  holding  the  knife  in  his  hand.  The  direction  of  tbe 
wound  was  described  as  straight  or  transverse,  and  the  surgeon  thought  it 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  woman  rushing  pn  the  knife  in  the  manner 
described.  In  answer  to  the  judge  respecting  the  precise  direction  ci  the 
wound,  the  witness  said  it  was  rather  upwards  towards  the  heart.  There  were 
other  marks  of  violence  about  the  deceased,  showing  that  she  had  been  iU* 
treated,  and  there  was  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  been  seen  to  strike  her 
about  the  time  at  which  she  was  woimded.  Upon  this  evidence  he  was  con- 
victed. 

A  remarkable  case  involving  a  similar  question  was  tried  at  the  Centxal 
Criminal  Court  (Begina  v.  Davy,  July  1871).  The  prisoner  was  charged  with 
the  manslaughter  of  F.  G.  Moon  under  the  following  circumstances.  A  fall 
was  heard  in  the  dining-room,  and  on  persons  going  in  they  f  oimd  the  deceased 
on  the  floor  dying  from  a  wound  in  his  chest.  The  prisoner  said  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  :  ^  I  am  afraid  I  did  it,  but  I  don't  know  how ;  it  must  have  been 
done  in  the  scuffle.'  The  knife — a  large  table-knife  taken  from  the  knife-box 
on  the  sideboard — had  been  removed  &om  the  woimd,  and  was  lying  within  tbs 
fender.  .  There  was  evidence  of  threats  and  quarrelling  between  the  ptrtiea, 
but  the  defence  at  the  trial  turned  mainly  on  this  medical  questiofn :  ^  Was  the 
Wound  such  as  might  have  resulted  from  accident  during  a  scuffle,  or  did  it 
carry  with  it  clear  and  imdoubted  proofs  of  design  ?  '  According  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Savory  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  by  Mr.  Baker, 
who  made  the  inspection  of  the  body,  the  wound  penetrated  the  left  side  d 
the  chest  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  reaching  and  wounding  the  apes 
of  the  heart.  The  wound  was  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  in  one  uni- 
form direction —  straight  from  end  to  end,  and  had  never  changed  its  course. 
The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  aUowed  of  its  reaching  the  apex  of  the  heart.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  upward  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  wound.  Tfcc 
opinion  of  Mr.  I&vory  was  *that  the  wound  must  have  been  inflicted  by  anotksr 
person  stabbing  the  deceased,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  one  blow  given  wilfc 
considerable  force.'  He  could  not  suggest  any  theory  satis&ctoiy  to  himself 
by  which  the  woimd  could  have  been  caused  accidentally.  Other  suigeons  gaf« 
evidence  to  the  same  efiTect, 
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The  annexed  aigraving  (fig.  97)  ia  Teduoed  from  a  photograph  of  a  subject 
irrsnged  by  Mr.  Savorj^.    It  shows  where  the  knife  entered  between  the  ribs, 
ind  ihe  direction  which  it  took 
from  ihe  lower  margin  of  the 
■iithrib  at  the  side  to  the  lower 
mugin  of  the  seventh  rib  in 
&ont.  The  wound  in  the  akin, 
trhich  ia  here  removed,   was 
ibont  two  inches  further  bock. 
Its  exfkct  situation  is  indicated   / 
by  a  pin  projecting  from  the  , 
Dider  edge  of  the  sixlfa  rib. 

The  astute  counsel  who  de- 
fmded  the  prisoner,  eiter  mak- 
ing the  HUggeatioQ  that  '  two 
medical  gentleman  of  equal 
emioence  attending  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  this 
kind,  might  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  as  to  theconrKsuch 
a«oundtook,'  i.e.  might  differ 
on  a  Btniple  questioii  of  fact, 
pot  the  &>Ilowiug  question  to 
Mr.  Savory. 

'  Do  you  believe  it  was  im- 
pooible  that  the  body  of  Mr. 
Hoon  should  have  fallen  on 
the  knife  and  so  inflicted  the 
wound?' — A.  'I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it  in  that  way.' 

'Do  you  believe  it  was  im-  Sidsvieiin 
poMible  ?  '—A.   '  I  do.    I  wiU 
not  iwear  unconditionally  that  it  was 
vr;  hot  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible.' 

By  the  Jury. — The  woimd  being  from  above  downwards,  the  pressure  must 
bave  oome  from  above,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  &lling  body  the  pressure  would 
come  &om  below. 

For  the  defence  four  Burgeons  were  called,  who  thought  the  wound  might 
Ivve  been  caused  by  the  deceased  in  puUing  down  the  knife  upon  himself 
during  a  struggle  with  the  prisoner.  One  believed  that  the  knife  might  hav» 
beai  driven  into  the  apex  of  the  heart  by  a  fall.  The  usual  appeal  was  then 
nisde  to  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  the  conflicting 
opioioas  expressed  in  the  case,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  jury  mitst  oeces- 
mrily  experience  in  seeing  their  way  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  &c.  This  appeal 
bad  no  ^ect  with  the  jury,  who  took  a  common  sense  view  of  the  matter,  and 
found  the  prisoner  guilty.  She  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  eight 
years. 

I  believe  that  in  the  minds  of  unbiassed  persons,  there  is  no  other  view  to 
be  taken  of  this  case  than  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Savory,  namely,  that  this 
'onnd  from  its  situation,  direction,  and  depth,  was  the  result  of  an  act  of 
deliberate  stabbing,  and  that  no  accident  could  reasonably  explain  it.  The 
Brmness  aud  decision  with  which  Mr.  Savory  gave  his  evidence  ia  worthy  of 
imitation  on  all  aimibr  occasionB.  No  case  of  this  kind  is  ever  likely  to  come 
before  a  Court  of  Law  in  which  there  will  not  be  cooilicting  medical  opinions, 


U  rlta,  sboning  ths  dtpeetfoii 


mpoBsible,  because  my  judgment  may 
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and  if  sucli  a  conflict  is  to  be  made  a  ground  for  the  discharge  of  persom  ac- 
cused of  these  serious  crimes,  there  will  be  no  conrictionfi. 

In  Beg,  y.  Malony  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1861),  in  which  a  man  was  ccfnyictedoE 
the  murder  of  his  wife  by  stabbing  her  in  the  neck,  the  direction  of  the  wound 
was  not  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  a  witness  upon  whose  evidence  the 
case  chiefly  rested.     The  medical  witness  stated  that  the  stab  followed  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  shoulder,  commencing  above  the  oollar>bone  on  the 
left  side,  and  passed  perpendicularly  downwards  into  the  chesL    It  cansed 
almost  immediate  death.     The  prisoner  stated  that  his  wife  had  inflicted  the 
wound  on  herself  and  had  then  thrown  the  knife  away ;  it  was  found  sticking 
by  the  blade  upright  in  the  floor.     There  was  blood  upon  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner  and  upon  his  clothes.     The  medical  witness  admitted  it  was  possible 
that  the  deceased  might  have  produced  this  wound  on  herself,  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  the  learned  judge  (Byles,  J.),  he  thought  it  probable.  At  the 
trial,  a  witness  came  forward  and  swore  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  stab  the 
woman,  but  he  gave  no  information  to  the  police,  nor  said  anything  about  the 
matter.     He  was  asked  what  sort  of  stab  it  was  that  he  saw  the  man  give  to 
the  woman.     '  The  witness  made  a  forward  thrust  with  his  right  arm ; '  kt 
a  wound,  such  as  that  described  by  the  surgeon,  could  have  been  produced 
only  by  a  downward  thrust,  the  hand  and  arm  being  considerably  raised.  The 
medical  witness  was  not  further  examined  on  this  point,  and  on  this  direct 
testimony  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder.   It  is  a  new  feature  in  cases 
of  this  kind  to  have  the  question  of  prohahility  introduced.     When  a  medical 
witness  has  admitted  that  the  wound  may  have  been  self-inflicted,  he  has  gone 
as  far  as  professional  knowledge  will  admit.  The  question  of  probability  must 
be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  tbe  other  circumstances  of  the  case.     In  Reg,  v.  CoguM 
(C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1861),  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
his  wife  by  cutting  her  throat,  the  wound,  according  to  Dr.  Painter,  was  eight 
inches  long.  It  commenced  at  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  neck  on  theriglit 
side,  passed  downwards  and  forwards  on  this  side  of  the  neck  across  the  throst 
to  the  middle  of  the  left  collar-bone.     It  was  a  very  deep  wound ;  it  divided 
the  windpipe,  all  the  principal  arteries  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  muscles,  and 
even  went  into  the  cervical  vertebrae.     The  deceased  probably  did  not  move 
after  receiving  it.     A  bloody  razor  was  found  six  feet  from  the  body,  and 
there  was  a  pool  of  blood  near  this  spot,  while  there  were  marks  on  the 
window-shutter,  produced  by  the  spiurting  of  blood  from  the  blood-vessels,  in 
the  position  in  which  deceased^s  body  was  lying.    There  were  fresh  cots  upon 
the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  her  grasping  some 
sharp  instrument.     The  medical  witness  would  not  say  it  was  impossible,  bat 
he  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  deceased  could  have  produced  this  wound 
on  herself.     The  prisoner,  who  had  a  slight  woimd  in  his  throat,  stated  that 
this  had  been  caused  by  his  wife,  who  had  afterwards  destroyed  herself.    It 
was  proved,  however,  that  no  blood  had  been  efiused  at  the  spot  where  be 
said  this  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  her.    He  was  convicted.    Such  a  wound 
as  this  could  have  been  produced,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  left  hand  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  its  situation,  direction,  and  extent,  were  more  consistent  with  homi- 
cide than  suicide,  and  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  clearly  negatived  by  the 
facts — 1,  that  the  deceased  had  bled  in  two  places,  while  death  must  have 
been  almost  instantaneous :  2,  that  the  weapon  was  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
body ;  and  3,  that  the  left  hand  of  deceased  was  much  cut,  which  could  be 
explained  only  by  the  theory  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  protect  her  thrait 
when  attacked. 

The  presence  of  several  wounds, — In  suicides,  oonunonly,  one  wound  odhf 
is  seen,  namely,  that  which  has  destroyed  life,  and  the  presence  of  sercnl 
wounds  on  the  body,  or  the  marks  of  several  attempts  around  the  pnndjMi 
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wonnd,  have  been  considered  to  furnish  presumptiye  evidence  of  murder.  But 
any  inferences  of  this  kind  must  be  cautiously  drawn,  since  not  only  may  a 
murderer  destroy  his  victim  by  one  wound,  but  a  suicide  may  inflict  many,  or 
leave  the  marks  of  several  attempts  before  he  succeeds  in  his  purpose.  A  case 
is  reported  in  which  a  gentleman,  labouring  under  mania,  attempted  to  destroy 
himself.  Besides  many  wounds  on  the  forearm,  neck,  and  face,  which  dis- 
figured him,  there  were  twenty-two  in  front  of  his  chest.  One  of  these  had 
traversed  the  heart,  producing  death  after  some  hours,  by  causing  efiusion  of 
blood.  (*  Lancet,'  July  1839.)  Li  wounds  of  the  throat,  owing  either  to 
ignorance  of  the  situation  of  vital  parts,  or  to  tremulousness  of  the  hand,  a 
suicide  often  produces  one  or  more  incisions  of  greater  or  less  extent  near  that 
which  has  destroyed  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  instnmient 
happens  to  lodge  in  the  first  instance  on  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  suicidal  stabs  when  the  point  of  a  weapon,  in  being 
directed  against  the  chest,  comes  first  in  contact  with  the  ribs  or  their  carti- 
lages. With  respect  to  the  throat,  many  cases  might  be  cited  in  which  two,  three 
and  even  six  or  more  incisions  have  been  made  in  this  part  by  suicides  before 
they  have  succeeded  in  destroying  themselves.  A  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Handy- 
side  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Jan.  1838),  in  which  a  medical  man  destroyed 
himself  by  inflicting  several  wounds  on  his  throat.  An  incision  was  f  oimd  on 
each  aide  of  the  neck,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  hollow 
behind  it.  They  were  irregular  in  form,  and  bore  the  character  of  deep  stabs. 
The  only  important  vessel  divided  was  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  right 
side ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  and  this  was  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  death.  The  case  is  in  many  points  of  view  singular,  for 
Rich  wounds,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  before  been  described  in  cases  of 
suicide.  It  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was  ambidextrous,  and  that  the 
wound  on  each  side  of  the  neck  was  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  London  in  1839,  is  somewhat  similar  : 
A  lady,  who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  desponding  state,  was  found  one 
morning  dead  in  her  bed  in  a  sitting  posture.  On  examination,  two  very  deep 
and  extensive  wounds,  which  had  divided  the  principal  blood-vessels,  were 
perceived  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  There  were  two  penknives  on  the 
bed  covered  with  blood.  From  the  situation  and  other  charact^s  of  the  woimds, 
it  waa  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  with  the  left  hand,  although 
nothing  satis&ctory  could  be  ascertained  on  this  point.  The  husband  and  son 
slept  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  sui- 
cide, although  it  is  singular  that  two  deep  wounds  should  have  been  found  thus 
inflicted  by  two  diflTerent  weapons  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  iu  the  case  of 
a  person  who  was  not  known  to  be  left-handed. 

The  fwmber  and  nature  of  the  wounds  on  these  occasions  generally  lead  to 
a  strong  suspicion  of  murder.  In  December  1859,  Dr.  Lucas,  of  Crickhowell, 
consulted  me  in  the  following  case.  A  woman,  set.  60,  was  one  morning 
found  dead  with  severe  wounds  on  the  back  and  front  of  her  neck,  apparently 
le  as  if  in  an  attempt  at  decapitation :  she  was  seen  alive  three  quarters 
an  hour  before,  and  the  only  person  in  the  house  was  her  husband,  an  aged 

$ble  man.     A  large  table-knife  newly  sharpened  was  found  near  the  body. 

'hen  examined  by  Dr.  Lucas,  the  following  injiwies  were  observed.    In  front 

lere  was  an  incised  wound  across  the  throat,  four  inches  long,  from  about  half 

inch  on  the  right  side  of  the  middle  line  towards  the  left  ear,  dividing  the 

muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  left  internal  jugular  vein, 

rhich  was  gaping.     The  mark  of  the  cutting  instrument  was  very  distinct  on 

le  cartilages  of  the  neck,  extending  rather  obliquely  down  from  right  to  left. 
the  back  of  the  neck  there  was  a  deep  gaping  wound,  extending  horizon- 

IJy  from  the  right  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  left  side,  passing  down 
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between  the  third  and  fourth  yertebrse,  laying  the  spinal  marrow  bare;  there 
was  a  slight  abrasion  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  which  might  haTe  been  aod- 
dentally  produced  during  the  examination.  A  second  cut  was  found  passbg 
between  the  second  and  third  vertebree,  also  extending  to  the  sfMnal^oord 
The  skin  showed  marks  of  several  incisions,  the  muscles  being  mangled  by  re- 
peated cuttings ;  the  edges  of  the  bones  were  rough,  and  one  sUoe  of  bone  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling  lay  almost  detached  in  the  wound.  The  wound  in  front 
was  separated  from  the  one  behind  by  about  half  an  inch  of  skin.  There  vere 
no  marks  of  violence  on  the  hands  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
evidence  at  the  inquest  proved  that  the  son  had  left  the  house  before  the  time 
of  the  woman's  death,  and  that  she  had  spoken  to  the  neighbours  and  ber 
husband  in  a  desponding  manner  a  few  d&ya  before  the  event.  The  evi- 
dence was  generally  in  favour  of  the  deed  being  suicidal.  It  was  aatis- 
factorily  established  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  lived  on  good  toms,  and 
no  motive  for  his  perpetrating  such  an  act  could  be  suggested.  A  verdict  of 
^  wilful  murder  against  some  person  unknown '  was  returned.  My  opinioQ 
was  subsequently  requested  on  the  point  whether  these  wounds  were  oonastait 
with  self-infliction,  or  whether  they  necessarily  indicated  an  act  of  murda. 
Considering  all  the  medical  circimistances,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wounds  might,  have  been  inflicted  by  the  deceased  on  herself  with  her  left 
hand,  probably  in  her  attempt  to  cut  off  her  head.  The  wounds  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  were  inflicted  first,  while  the  principal  wound,  that  which  prored 
fatal  by  the  division  of  the  jugular  vein,  was  inflicted  last.  The  woman  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  desponding  state,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  event 
she  had  been  observed  by  her  husband  to  pass  a  knife  with  her  left  hand  acros 
the  back  of  her  neck  as  if  she  was  contemplating  suicide.  There  was  not  tbe 
slightest  proof  of  homicide. 

The  number,  situation,  and  direction  of  the  wounds  found  on  a  dead  body 
may  be  medically  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  suicidal  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing case  occurred  at  New  York  in  September  1839.  A  woman  was  foond 
dead,  and  there  were  many  wounds  upon  her  body.  The  husband  was  sus- 
pected of  having  killed  his  wife,  but  he  asserted  that  she  had  destroyed  heiaelL 
This  defence,  however,  was  shown  to  be  inoonsLstent  with  the  medical  faotB. 
Three  physicians  who  examined  the  body  deposed  that  there  were  elevcD 
woimds  (stabs),  eight  on  and  about  the  left  side  of  the.  thorax,  one  of  whidi 
had  penetrated  the  pericardium,  and  divided  the  trunk  of  the  pnlmoDaiy 
artery  at  its  origin ;  and  the  others  were  on  the  back,  near  the  left  scapula. 
It  was  considered  to  be  quite  imposuble  that  these  last- mentioned  stabs  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  deceased,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  sappoiB 
that  the  stabs  in  front  and  at  the  back  had  been  inflicted  at  the  same  time  by 
an  assassin.  In  acts  of  murder  perpetrated  by  lunatics  or  persons  labouin^ 
under  delirium  tremens,  it  is  usual  to  find  a  large  number  of  wounds  oo  tbe^ 
body  of  the  person  attacked.  In  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
of  York  (June  1871),  a  man  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  kiUed  his  wife 
cutting  and  stabbing  her.  Dr.  Procter  found  on  the  body  of  deceased  fiftf j 
six  wounds,  of  which  some  were  of  a  nature  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
self -infliction.  The  object  with  such  criminals  is  apparently  not  merdy  to 
but  to  mangle  the  body  of  the  victim. 

The  use  of  several  weapons. — In  general,  suicides,  when  foiled  in  a 
attempt,  continue  to  use  the  same  weapon ;  but  sometimes,  after  having 
a  severe  incision  in  the  throat,  they  will  shoot  themselves,  or  adopt  some 
method  of  self-destruction.    These  cases  can  only  appear  complicated  to 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  relative  to  self-murder.     Neither 
presence  of  several  wounds  by  the  same  kind  of  weapon,  nor  of  differeit 
by  different  weapons,  can  be  considered  of  themselves  to  furnish  any  pnoii 
the  act  having  been  homicidal.  One  instance  has  been  already  related,  in  iAaA\ 
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%  lunatic,  in  conunittiiig  suicide,  inflicted  thirty  vroxmda  upon  his  head  (p.  484). 
In  a  case  of  murder,  when  many  wounds  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may 
happen  that  the*situation  or  direction  of  some  will  be  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  a  suicidal  origin.  Thus  a  stab  or  cut  may  be  close  to  a  contusion  or 
contused  wound,  and  although  a  fall  or  other  accident  might  account  for  the 
latter,  the  former  would  indicate  violence  separately  inflicted. 

Two  or  more  mortal  wounds, — ^When  we  find  several  woimds  on  the  body 
of  a  suicide,  it  generally  happens  that  one  only  bears  about  it  a  mortal  char- 
acter, namely  that  which  has  caused  death.  On  this  accoimt  it  has  been 
asserted  by  some  medical  jurists,  that  when  two  mortal  wounds  are  found  upon 
a  body,  and  particularly  if  one  of  them  is  of  a  stunning  or  stupefying  tendency 
(t'.e.  afTecting  the  head),  they  must  be  considered  incompatible  with  suicide. 
An  inference  of  this  kind  csoh  be  applied  to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  two 
wounds,  existing  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  were  likely  to  prove  imme- 
diately fatal.  It  must, however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  suicides  do  not  immedi- 
ately perish  from  wotmds  which  are  commonly  termed  mortal :  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  often  the  power  to  perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  which 
might  by  some  be  deemed  wholly  incompatible  with  their  condition.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  one  wound  was  likely  to  destroy  life  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  person  to  have  inflicted  another  upon  himself ;  but 
when  there  are  several  distinct  incisions  on  the  throat,  each  involving  im- 
portant blood-vessels,  there  is  good  reason  to  infer  that  they  have  resulted  from 
an  act  of  murder.  There  are  no  rules  by  which,  in  unknown  cases,  the  in- 
stantaneous mortality  of  wounds  can  be  accurately  determined — a  fact  which 
will  be  apparent  hereafter,  from  a  description  of  wounds  of  .the  head,  heart, 
and  throat. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say,  from  the  mere  discovery  of  marks  of  contusion  or 
injury  on  the  head,  that  the  deceased  must  have  necessarily  laboured  imder 
insensibility  or  concussion,  and  have  therefore  been  afterwards  unable  to 
inflict  any  other  wound  upon  himself.  Injuries  of  the  head  are  attended  witli 
the  most  singular  anomalies  in  this  respect.  One  person  will  be  rendered 
insensible  and  powerless  by  a  blow  which  may  leave  scarcely  any  appreciable 
marks,  while  another  will  be  able  to  walk  and  exert  himself  when  the  skull 
has  been  fractured  and  depressed,  blood  eflused,  and  even  when  a  portion  of 
brain  has  been  lost :  in  short,  the  appearances  may  be  such  as  to  induce  many 
sorgeons  to  express  an  opinion  that  death  must  have  taken  place  instantane- 
ously. It  is  quite  right  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  fuDy  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  anomalous  cases ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  of  homicide  may 
fairly  exist  when,  besides  marks  of  great  injury  to  the  head,  a  severe  cut  or 
stab  is  found  on  the  body.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  cut  or  stab  himself  after 
having  sustained  severe  violence  to  the  head ;  but  he  may  retain  the  power 
of  precipitating  himself  from  an  elevated  spot,  and  thereby  of  producing  great 
injury  to  the  head,  after  having  previously  attempted  to  cut  his  throat  or  stab 
himself.     (*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  187 1,  2,  216). 

A  man  was  found  one  morning  lying  dead  in  a  street  in  a  low  quarter  of 
London,  with  his  skull  severely  fractured,  and  his  throat  cut.  The  evidence 
adduced  at  the  inquest  satisfactorily  showed  that  the  deceased  had  attempted 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  in  his  bed-room,  and  had  then  thrown  himself 
out  of  the  window,  by  which  the  fracture  and  other  severe  contusions  had 
been  produced.  Had  his  body  been  thus  discovered  in  a  lonely  and  seques* 
tered  spot,  the  medical  presumption  would  certainly  have  been  in  favour  of 
murder.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  following  case, 
which  occurred  in  my  neighbourhood  in  April  1872.  A  man  stabbed  himself 
in  the  chest  with  a  sharp  instrument  like  a  dagger,  and  then  threw  himself 
from  a  window  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  On  examining  his  body  the 
weapon  was  still  sticking  in  the  wound.     It  had  penetrated  the  chest  to  the 
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depth  of  six  inches.  Cases  of  this  description  are  tisaallj  detennined  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  the  following  instance  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
homicide.  A  woman  was  f oimd  dead  nearly  twelve  months  after  she  was  first 
missed.  Her  body  was  clearly  identified.  A  handkerchief  was  drawn  iightlj 
round  the  neck,  and  a  wound  from  a  pistol-ball  was  traced  through  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  passing  out  at  the  right  orbit ;  and  three  other  wounds  were 
found,  one  of  which  had  entered  the  heart,  and  all  of  which  had  been  nude 
by  a  sharp  instrument.  The  prisoner  charged  with  the  crime  allied  that 
the  deceased  had  committed  suicide — but  the  variety  of  the  means  and  the 
instruments  employed  to  produce  death,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  gun-ahot 
wound  in  the  head,  the  stab  in  the  heart,  and  the  act  of  strangulation  were 
individually  sufficient  to  account  for  speedy  death,  left  no  doubt  that  this  was 
an  act  of  murder.  {The  King  against  Corder^^urj  Sununer  Assizes,  1828. 
Wiirs  '  Cu-c.  Evidence,'  p.  237.) 

Wounds  produced  simultaneously  or  ai  different  times. — ^When  seven! 
wounds  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  the  question  is  frequently  asked, —  Wkiek 
was  first  received  ?  If  one  is  what  is  commonly  termed  mortal,  and  the  others 
not,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  first  inflicted.  This  remark  applies 
lK)th  to  cases  of  homicide  and  suicide ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  when,  in  a 
murderous  assault,  a  person  ha$  been  attacked  by  several  aasailants  at  once, 
the  wounds  may  have  been  simultaneously  produced.  This  is,  however,  a 
question  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  specific  answer.  Each  case  must  be 
decided  from  the  special  circumstances  attending  it ;  and  in  most  insraiKVis 
unless  some  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming,  a  medical  opinion  can  be  little 
more  than  conjectural.  I  here  refer  to  it,  because  it  is  a  question  afano^ 
always  put  in  a  Court  of  law ;  and  a  witness  should  at  least  prepare  himself  ta> 
meet  it,  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  medical  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  case  of  Reg,  v.  Spicer  (Berks  Lent  Assizes,  1846)  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  examining  wounds  minutely,  as  well  as  the  localitj 
where  a  ^esA  body  is  found,  when  it  is  suggested  that  death  has  been  caused 
by  accident.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  tbe 
evidence  against  him  was  chiefly  circumstantial.  The  deceased  was  found 
dead  at  the  foot  of  a  stair,  as  if  she  had  accidentally  &dlen  backwards.  The 
parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  the  fracture  had  extended  to  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  brain  was  lacerated,  and  there  was  great  efifusion  of  blood.  The 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  fractured,  and  the  spinal  marrow  torn  through. 
These  injtiries  were  quite  suflicient  to  account  for  death,  and  had  they  existed 
alone,  there  might  have  been  no  reason  to  charge  the  husband  with  the  murder. 
But  there  was  a  recent  woimd  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  partly  lacerated  and 
partly  bruised,  and  a  branch  of  the  right  temporal  artery  had  been  divided — 
this  injury  having  been  inflicted,  apparently,  with  a  pointed  blunt  instrument 
There  were  marks  of  blood  on  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  a 
pointed  stone,  covered  with  blood,  was  found  near  to  the  body.  It  was  therefore 
obvious,  as  the  deceased  had  fallen  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  that  the  injuries 
to  the  two  temples  laterally y  could  not  have  been  accidentally  produced  during 
the  fall,  for  there  was  no  projecting  body  against  which  she  could  have  struck 
in  her  descent  to  produce  them ;  and  when  the  force  of  the  fall  had  been  fspeox 
on  the  head,  her  body  could  not  have  rolled  over  so  as  to  produce  punctmvd 
and  lacerated  woimds  on  both  temples.  All  the  &cts  tended  to  show  that  a 
murderous  assault  had  been  made  upon  her  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  and  that 
she  had  afterwards  fallen  or  had  been  pitched  headlong  backwards.  The  in* 
juries  received  previously  to  the  fall  might  have  stunned  her,  and  might  not 
have  sufliced  to  account  for  death ;  but  Sieir  nature  and  situation  furnished 
strong  proof  that  they  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  accidental  caiitf 
operating  simultaneously,  and  that  they  were  neither  of  accidental  nor  soicmU 
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origin.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed^     ('Med.  Gaz.*  yoI.  37, 
p.  610.) 

If  seyeral  wounds  have  been  inflicted  through  the  dress^  an  examination  of 
this  may  sometimes  suffice  to  show  which  was  first  received.  A  man,  in 
struggling  with  an  assailant,  received  three  stabs  with  a  knife — ^two  on  the 
left  elbow,  and  the  third  in  the  back.  The  latter  was  at  about  the  level  of 
the  eighth  rib; — it  was  vertical  to  the  ciiest, and  had  clean  edges.  The  lower 
margin  was  obtuse — the  upper  acute ;  hence  it  was  evident  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  weapon  had  been  directed  upwards.  It  had  traversed  the  lefb 
Imig  and  the  heart,  and  had  caused  immediate  death.  It  was  obvious,  on 
examination,  that  this  mortal  wound  had  been  first  received,  and  the  stabs  at 
the  elbow  inflicted  subsequently.  These  two  stabs,  which  were  slight,  had 
divided  the  cloth  coat  and  shirt,  and  had  only  grazed  the  skin,  so  that  no 
blood  had  been  efiused.  But  the  edges  of  the  cuts  m  the  cloth  coat  and  shirt 
were  stained  with  blood ;  hence  it  was  evident  that  they  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  weapon  already  rendered  bloody  by  a  previous  wound.  The  fact 
was  of  some  importance  in  the  case,  and  the  correctness  of  the  medical  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  at  the  judicial  inquiry.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,* 
1847,  1,  461.) 


CHAPTER  37. 

EVIDEKCE  FROM  CIRCUMSTANCES — MEDICAL  QUESTIONS — VALUE  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE — THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BODY — OF  THE  WEAPON — THE  WEAPON  OR 
OTHER  ARTICLES  FOUND  IN  THE  HAND  OF  THE  DECEASED — EVIDENCE  FROM  BLOOD, 
HAIR,  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  ON  WEAPONS — HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  HAIR — MARKS 
OF  BLOOD  ON  CLOTHING  AND  FURNITURE — NO  BLOOD  ON  THE  ASSAILANT — EVI- 
DENCE FROM  WADDING  AND  PROJECTILES — EXAMINATION  OF  FIRE-ARMS — BLOOD 
OK  THE  DECEASED— BLOOD  ON  THE  ASSAILANT — ^EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  FORM  AND 
DIRECTION  OF  SPOTS  OF  BLOOD. 

EvicLence  from  circumstances, — In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  question 
respecting  the  homicidal  or  suicidal  origin  of  woimds,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
may  be  called  to  the  force  of  evidence  which  is  sometimes  derived  from  the 
circuinstances  imder  which  the  body  of  a  person,  dead  from  wounds,  is  dis- 
oovered.     It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  subject  wholly  foreign  to  the  duties  of 
a  medical  jurist,  but  I  cannot  adopt  this  view.     There  are  few  in  the  profes- 
sion who,  when  summoned  to  aid  justice  by  their  science  in  the  detection  of 
crime,  do  not  seek  for  circumstances  by  which  to  support  the  medical  evidence 
required  of  them.     A  practitioner  woidd  certainly  be  wrong  to  base  his  pro- 
fessional opinion  exclusively  on  these  circumstances,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  avoid  drawing  an  inference  from  them  as  they  &11  imder  his  obser- 
vation.    His  evidence  may  be  of  itself  weak  and  insufficient  to  support  the 
charge  against  an  accused  party ;  in  such  a  case  if  any  suspicious  circumstances 
have  oome  to  his  knowledge,  he  may  be  often  unconsciously  induced  to  attach 
greater  importance  to  the  medical  facts  than  he  is  justified  in  doing.  In  short, 
he  may,  through  a  feeling  of  prejudice,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid,  give 
an  undue  force  to  the  medical  evidence.     But  if  a  proper  degree  of  caution  is 
used  in  drawing  inferences,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  allowed  to  create  a 
prejudice  in  his  mind  against  the  accused,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  observe 
and  record  them ;  for,  being  commonly  the  first  person  called  to  the  deceased, 
many  facts  capable  of  throwing  an  important  light  on  the  case  would  remain 
unnoticed  or  unknown,  but  for  his  attention  to  them.   The  position  of  a  dead 
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bodj — the  distance  at  which  a  knife  or  pistol  is  found — the  directacm  of  the 
instrument — ^whether  situated  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  deceased — ^the  muks 
of  blood  or  wounds  about  the  person,  or  of  blood  on  the  clothes  or  fnmitare 
of  the  apartment,  are  &cts  which  maj  assist  materiallj  in  developing  the  real 
nature  of  a  case,  and  in  giving  force  to  a  medical  opinion.  Many  of  these  cir- 
cumstances can  &11  imder  the  notice  pf  him  only  who  is  first  called  to  die  de- 
ceased ;  and,  indeed,  if  observed  by  another,  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
them,  except  from  the  interpretation  of  a  medical  man. 

In  the  case  of  DavidaoUj  who  was  tried  for  murder  before  the  Aberdeen 
Spring  Court  of  Justiciary,  April  1855,  the  origin  of  certain  wounds  on  the 
head  of  the  deceased  turned  on  the  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  naili 
at  the  head  of  a  bed.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Deas,  the  judge,  remarked:  ^A 
medical  man  when  he  sees  a  dead  body  should  notice  everything."  There  vu 
reason  to  believe  that  some  nails  had  been  driven  into  the  head  of  the  bed  sob- 
sequently  to  the  infliction  of  the  violence,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the 
wounds  having  resulted  from  accident.  There  was  some  medical  evidence  in 
support  of  the  view  of  their  accidental  origin,  but  according  to  Dr.  OgstOD 
there  was  no  blood  on  the  bedstock  where  the  nails  were  represented  to  have 
been :  and  as  the  woman  had  died  from  bleeding,  this  was  not  likely  to  hare 
escaped  being  stained  with  blood,  if  the  wounds,  83  alleged  for  the  defence, 
had  really  been  produced  by  the  nails.  In  his  opinion,  too,  the  nails  would 
not  have  accounted  for  the  wounds  on  the  temple  as  the  result  of  any  accident 
The  whole  of  the  difficulty  in  this  case  appears  to  have  arisen  from  want  of 
proof  that  there  were  no  nails  in  the  bedstock  when  the  woman  was  found  dead. 
The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  *  not  proven.' 

Among  the  questions  which  present  themselves  on  these  occasions  are  the 
following : — Is  the  position  of  a  wounded  body  that  which  a  suicide  could  hare 
assumed  7  Is  the  distance  of  a  weapon  from  the  body  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
probable that  it  could  have  been  placed  there  by  the  deceased  ? — ^In  answering 
either  of  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  wound,  and  the  time  at  which  it  probably  proved  iaXsl.  Again,  itmaj 
be  inquired — ^Has  the  deceased  bled  in  more  places  than  one  ?  Are  the  streams 
of  blood  all  connected  ?  Are  there  any  marks  of  blood  on  his  person  or  dothei) 
which  he  could  not  well  have  produced  himself  ?  Are  there  any  projecting 
nails  or  other  articles  which  might  account  for  wounds  on  the  body  as  the  result 
of  accident  ?  These  are  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  materially  afiei^ 
the  case :  hence  a  practitioner,  in  noticing  and  recording  the  circumstanca 
involved  in  them,  ought  to  exercise  due  caution.  '  The  conadenition  ci  the 
nature  of  circumstantial  evidence,'  observes  Starkie,  'and  of  the  principles  oi 
which  it  is  founded,  merits  l^e  most  profound  attention.  It  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  at  least,  if  not  to  the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  that  it  efaotdd 
be  imderstood  that  the  secrecy  with  which  crimes  are  committed  will  not  I 
insure  impunity  to  the  offender.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  emphaticiJly 
remarked  that,  in  no  case  and  upon  no  principle,  can  the  policy  of  prevent!]^ 
crime  and  protecting  society  warrant  any  inference  which  is  not  founded  «» 
the  most  full  and  certain  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  feict,  independently  <rf 
the  nature  of  the  offence  and  of  all  extrinsic  considerations  whai«ver.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  allowed  to  prevail  to  the  conviction  of  an  offender  not 
because  it  is  necessary  and  politic  that  it  should  be  resorted  to,  but  because  it 
is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  producing  the  highest  moral  degree  of  certaintr 
in  its  application.  Fortimately  for  the  interests  of  society,  crimes,  espedaDy 
those  of  great  enormity  and  violence,  can  rarely  be  oonmiitted  without  atod- 
ing  vestiges  by  which  the  offender  may  be  traced  and  ascertained.  The  my 
measures  which  he  adopts  for  his  security  not  unfrequently  turn  out  to  be  tte 
most  cogent  arguments  of  guilt.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recoiMe^ 
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diat  this  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  caution 
and  rigilance  in  its  application,  and,  in  acting  upon  it,  the  just  and  humane 
rale  impressed  by  Lord  Hale  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  :( tutius  semper  est 
enare  in  absolyendo  quam  in  puniendo,  ex  parte  misericordite  quam  ex  parte 
ji]stiti8e.V  Admitting  the  truth  of  all  ihat  is  here  stated,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  some  of  the  foulest  murders  the  testimony  of  eye- witnesses  lias 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  forthcoming.  ^  Murders,'  observes  Lord  Deas  (case 
of  McLachlan,  Glasgow,  1862),  *are  not  committed  before  people's  eyes;  and 
if  it  were  necessary  to  have  direct  evidence  of  murder,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  murder  anybody  without  detection,  and  we  might  have  a  murder  conunitted 
with  impunity  every  day.  That  is  not  the  law,  and  I  do  not  think  you  (the 
jmy)  wiJl  be  of  opinion  that  that  should  be  the  law.  The  law  is  that  facts  and 
drcumstances  (whether  medical  or  non- medical)  put  together  may  be  so  strong 
as  to  prove  murder.'  The  facts  and  circumstances,  of  course,  when  thus  put 
together,  should  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  Evidence  is  direct  when  a 
faeX  is  proved  by  eye-witnesses,  and  circumstantial  when  the  fact  is  proved 
by  circumstances.  More  commonly  it  is  presumptive^  i,e.  founded  on  an  in- 
ference from  circimistanoes. 

The  rule  respecting  the  admissibility  of  this  kind  of  evidence  applies  to  cir- 
cumstances of  a  medical,  as  well  as  those  which  are  of  a  physical  or  moral  kind. 
Medical  circumstances,  when  properly  observed  and  interpreted,  are  often  of 
the  highest  importance.  In  order  to  convict  an  accused  person  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  the  facts  proved  in  the  case  should  be  consistent  with  his  guilt, 
and  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  innocence ;  or,  in  the  language  of  a  learned 
judge,  a  certain  number  of  material  facts  should  be  incontestably  proved  in 
the  case,  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 
These  facts  should  be  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  in  the  minds  of  the  jury 
that  any  one  but  the  prisoner  could  have  committed  the  murder.  The  late 
Baron  Alderson,  in  charging  a  jury  to  this  effect,  made  an  observation  which 
should  be  remembered  by  medical  witnesses,  in  reference  to  circumstantial 
evidence.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  ^  proneness  of  the  hiunan  mind  to  dis- 
tort the  facts  in  order  to  establish  such  a  proposition  (the  guilt  of  the  prisoner), 
forgetting  that  a  single  circumstance  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  conclu- 
oon  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  destroys 
the  hypothesis  of  guilt.' 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  observation  of  slight  and  im- 
expected  circumstances  by  medical  men,  has  led  to  the  detection  of  offenders. 
In  the  life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when  called  to  see  Mr. 
Blight,  of  Deptford,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the 
Tear  1806,  he  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  localities  that  the  shot  must 
We  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man.  The  only  left-handed  man  near  the 
premises  at  the  time  was  a  Mr.  Patch,  a  particular  friend  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  suspected.  This  man  was,  however,  subsequently. tried 
and  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  before 
execution. 

The  rules  for  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  (see  p.  202)  may  be  equally 
observed  in  cases  of  death  from  violence.  Among  the  circumstances  to  which 
a  medical  witness  should  specially  direct  his  attention  on  these  occasions  are 
the  following  :— 

1  The  position  of  the  body. — The  body  may  be  found  in  a  position  which 
the  deceased  cotdd  not  have  assumed  on  the  supposition  of  the  wound  or  injury 
havirg  been  accidental  or  suicidal.  The  position  of  a  dead  wounded  body  is 
often  only  compatible  with  homicidal  interference,  either  at  the  time  of  death  or 
immediately  afterwards.  In  order  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  death, 
we  should  always  notice  whether  there  is  any  warmth  about  the  body — whether 
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it  is  rigid,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  to  what  degree  this  may  bare 
advanced.  The  importance  of  such  observations  in  a  case  of  alleged  muidec 
has  been  elsewhere  considered  (pp.  70-83). 

2.  The  position  of  the  weapon. — If  a  person  has  died  from  an  accidental  or 
self-inflicted  woimd,  likely  to  cause  death  either  immediatelj  or  within  a  few 
minutes,  the  weapon  is  commonly  f  oimd  either  near  to  the  body  or  wirfiiii  a 
short  distance  of  it.  If  found  near,  it  is  proper  to  notice  on  which  sideol  ^« 
body  it  is  lying ;  if  at  a  short  distance,  we  must  consider  whether  it  might  have 
fallen  to  the  spot,  or  have  been  thrown  or  placed  there  by  the  deceased.  If 
there  has  been  any  interference  with  the  body,  evidence  from  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  it  and  the  weapon  will  be  inadmissible.  In  a  case  which  was  referred 
to  me  some  years  since,  a  woman  had  evidently  died  from  a  severe  wound  in 
the  throat,  which  was  homicidally  inflicted ;  the  weapon,  a  razor,  was  foimd 
under  the  left  shoulder,  a  most  unusual  situation,  but  which,  it  appears,  it  had 
taken  owing  to  the  body  having  been  carelessly  turned  oxet  before  it  was  seen 
by  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called. 

It  is  compatible  with  suicide  that  a  weapon  may  be  fotmd  at  some  distance, 
or  in  a  concealed  situation  ;  but  it  is  much  more  frequently  either  grasped  in 
the  hand,  or  lying  by  the  side  of  the  deceajsed.  In  one  instance,  it  is  stated 
the  deceased  was  discovered  in  bed  with  his  throat  cut,  and  the  razor  lying 
closed  or  shut  by  his  side.  In  another  case,  the  bloody  razor  closed  was  found 
in  the  deceased's  pocket.  In  the  case  of  a  Captain  Wright^  who  was  found 
dead  in  one  of  the  French  prisons  (during  the  war  with  France),  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  the  razor  shut  was  held  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased. 
In  a  woimd  involving  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  it  is  most  improhabk 
that  there  should  be  any  power  to  close  or  shut  the  razor  with  which  the  wound 
was  inflicted ;  and  there  are  fair  grounds  to  suspect  interference  when  a  razor 
is  thus  found  closed  in  the  hand.  There  is,  however,  onecircumRtance  in  rela- 
lation  to  a  weapon  strongly  confirmatory  of  suicide.  If  the  instrument  is  finnly 
grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  no  better  circimistantial  evidence  of  aii- 
cide  can  be  offered.  It  is  so  common  to  find  knives,  razors,  and  pistob  gra^^ 
in  the  hands  of  suicides,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  produce  cases  illusdna^ 
tive  of  this  statement.  The  grasping  of  a  weapon  appears  to  be  owing  to 
muscular  spasm  persisting  after  death,  and  manifesting  itself  under  the  form  of 
what  has  been  called  cadaveric  spasm — a  condition  quite  distinct  from  rigidity, 
although  often  running  into  it.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  murderer 
could  imitate  this  state,  since  the  relaxed  hand  of  a  dead  person  cannot  be 
made  to  grasp  or  retain  a  weapon,  like  the  hand  which  has  firmly  held  it  by 
powerful  muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  Of  this  the  cas^  ot 
Reg,  V.  Saville  (Nottingham  Summer  Assizes,  1844)  and  Reg,  v.  He^vcooi 
(Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1855),  furnish  illustrations.    See  pp.  68,  491. 

In  reference  to  the  weapon  being  f oimd  at  a  distance  from  the  body,  aO  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  any  opinina 
is  expressed.  If  the  weapon  cannot  be  discovered  or  it  is  f oimd  concealed  ii 
a  distant  place,  this  is  strongly  presumptive  of  homicide,  provided  the  wound 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  speedily  fatal.  In  the  case  of  Lord  W.BuaeH 
1840,  no  weapon  could  be  found ;  and  although  the  wound  in  the  throat  bore 
somewhat  of  the  characters  of  a  suicidal  incision,  the  absence  of  the  weapon  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  woxmd  which  was  certain  to  be  rapidly  fatal  mu* 
have  been  the  act  of  a  murderer.  The  assassin  had  used  a  carving-kmfe,  wbidt 
he  had  afterwards  washed  and  then  replaced  in  the  tray  with  the  other  knires. 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice  whether  the  weapon  is  sharp  or  blunt,  straight  cr 
bent,  also  whether  the  edge  is  or  is  not  notched.  These  circumstanceB  may 
throw  a  light  on  the  question  of  suicide  or  murder.  In  Beg,  v.  GiU  (Dnbin 
Commission  Court,  Nov.  1860),  the  prisoner,  an  old  man,  was  chaiged  withtfe 
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murder  of  his  wife.  The  woman  was  found  dead  with  a  wound  in  her  throat  which 
divided  the  laiynx  at  the  thyroid  cartilage  as  well  as  the  thyroideal  arteries  and 
gullet.  It  penetrated  to  the  front  of  the  spine,  which  was  hacked  and  notched 
apparently  with  some  violence.  Several  pieces  of  bone  were  detached.  The 
right  hand  of  the  deceased  was  turned  back,  and  a  blunt  knife  was  lying  loosely 
in  it,  not  grasped.  The  cut  through  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  throat  was 
clean  and  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.  On^the  left  side 
the  cut  had  two  extremities  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the  weapon  had 
been  twice  used  in  cutting.  The  knife  found  in  the  hand  of  deceased  was  not 
only  blunt,  but  turned  at  the  point,  and  it  had  no  handle.  There  was  a  mark 
of  a  bloody  finger  on  the  dress  over  the  left  shoulder  of  deceased.  From  this 
state  of  facts,  Mr.  Porter  and  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan  drew  the  conclusion  that 
deceased  had  not  inflicted  this  wound  on  herself.  Among  other  circumstances 
the  hacking  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  evidence  of  ti«o  separate  cuts  were 
adverse  to  the  theory  of  suicide.  Further,  the  wound  had  not  been  made  with 
the  knife  found  in  l^e  hand.  If  this  weapon  had  been  used  for  the  purposes 
of  suicide,  it  would  either  have  been  grasped  in  or  have  altogether  fallen  out 
of  the  hand.  The  deceased  had  not  produced  the  bloody  mark  of  a  finger 
found  upon  her  dress.  These  conclusions  were  fairly  justified  by  the  facts. 
A  blunt  knife  had  been  substituted  for  a  sharp  razor ;  the  placing  the  knife  in 
the  hand  had  failed  to  give  the  appearance  presented  in  suicide,  and  the  nature 
of  the  wound  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  self -infliction.  The  prisoner 
yns  nevertheless  acquitted. 

3.  Blood  on  weapons, — The  weapon  with  which  a  wound  has  been  inflicted 
is  not  necessarily  covered  with  blood.  The  popular  view  is  that  if  much  blood 
is  found  about  a  dead  body,  the  weapon  ought  always  to  be  more  or  lesSi  bloody, 
hi  reference  to  heavy  blunt  instruments  applied  with  force  to  the  head,  severe 
contusions  and  fractures  may  be  produced  without  immediate  effusion  of  blood. 
Unless  the  bludgeon  is  used  in  a  subsequent  struggle  or  handled  by  a  bloody 
hand,  no  blood  whatever  may  be  found  on  the  end  which  produced  the  inju- 
ries. In  reference  to  stabs,  the  knife  is  frequently  without  any  stains  of  blood 
upon  it,  or  there  is  only  a  slight  film,  which  on  drying  gives  to  the  surface  a 
yellowish-brown  colour.  The  explanation  of  these  &cts  appears  to  be  that  /' 
in  a  rapid  blow  or  plunge  the  vessels  are  compressed,  so  that  bleeding  takes  y 
place  only  after  the  sudden  withdrawal,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Even 
if  blood  should  be  efiused,\}ihe  weapon,  in  being  withdrawn,  is  sometimes 
cleanly  wiped  against  the  edges  of  the  woimd,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
skin.^  Thus  the  first  stab  through  the  dress  may  not  present  any  appearance 
of  blood  on  the  outside,  but  in  a  second  stab  with  the  same  weapon  the  out- 
side of  the  dress  should  present  a  bloody  mark,  unless  the  weapon  had  pre- 
viously been  wiped  (p.  503).  The  blood  may  have  been  removed  by  washing 
from  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  dagger.  The  handle  and  inner  portions  should 
therefore  be  closely  examined.  In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  (Nov.  1857)  I 
found  no  blood  on  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  in  the  notch  for  opening  it ;  but 
on  removing  the  buckhorn  handle  I  found  a  coagulum  of  blood  between  this 
and  the  plate  of  iron  to  which  it  was  riveted. 

When  a  weapon  is  bloody,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  blood  is  diffused  over  it.  In  cases  of  imputed  wounds,  or  in  the 
attempted  concealment  of  murder,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  criminal  to  besmear 
with  blood  a  knife  or  other  weapon  which  has  probably  not  been  used,  and  to 
place  it  near  the  body.  A  young  man  alleged  that  he  had  received  a  cut  on 
the  forehead  by  a  blow  from  a  cutlass,  which  he  produced.  It  was  observed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Marc  that  the  weapon  was  smeared  with  blood  on  both  sur- 
feces,  but  the  layers  were  thicker  towards  the  handle  than  at  the  point.  The 
Wound  on  the  forehead  was  a  clean  incision ;  a  cap,  which  the  complainant 
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wore,  had  been  cut  through.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  blood  oatbe 
weapon  could  not  have  proceeded  from  this  cut,  for  it  would  have  heen  griped, 
or  only  left  in  thin  streaks,  and  more  towards  the  point  than  the  handle,  by 
the  act  of  drawing  it  through  the  clothes  in  producing  the  woomd.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  blood  had  been  intentionally  applied  to  this  blade.  ('  Anoales 
d'Hygi^ne,'  1829,  1,  263.)  In  the  case  of  Doidge  (Cornish  Summer  Assizee, 
1862),  the  weapon,  a  large  cleaver,  had  been  wiped  on  the  smock  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  although  the  blood  had  been  thus  in  great  part  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  blade,  it  had  been  wiped  into  the  recesses  of  the  letters  of  t]ie 
maker^s  name,  which  were  found  to  contain  dry  coagulated  blood. 

The  blood  on  a  weapon  may  be  wet  or  dry  in  a  partly  coagulated  state,  or  dif- 
fused as  a  mere  film.  If  coagulated  this  would  render  it  probable  that  it  had 
issued  from  the  body  of  a  living  person  or  animal,  or  from  a  body  recmtlj 
dead.  The  blood  of  a  dead  animal  dried  in  small  spots  on  the  blade  of  a 
knife  may  sometimes  present  a  similar  appearance,  and  thus  lead  to  a  mistake 
in  evidence.  This  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Nation  (Taunton 
Spring  Assizes,  1857).  Deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  cart  with  his  throat 
cut,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder.  The  pri- 
soner, who  had  been  last  seen  in  his  company,  was  arrested,  and  a  knife  wu 
found  in  his  possession,  on  the  blade  of  which  there  were  marks  of  blood.  On 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  was  contended  that  the  knife  had  been  used  hi 
cutting  the  throat  of  the  deceased,  while,  according  to  evidence  given  for  the 
defence,  it  had  been  used  for  cutting  raw  meat  (beef).  A  chemical  witnessi 
who  was  called  for  the  prosecution,  stated  that  the  knife  had  been  immersed 
in  living  blood  up  to  the  hilt — ^that  it  was  not  the  blood  of  an  ox  or  a  abeep^ 
and  that  there  were  on  the  blade  of  the  knife  certain  scales  or  empty  cdla, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  (epithelial  8^6s?)l 
They  were  much  larger  than  the  globules  of  the  blood,  and  were  parfactiy 
distinguishable  by  the  microscope.  From  the  appearance  he  thought  the  knife 
had  passed  through  the  muoous  membrane  which  forms  the  lining  of  the  throat ! 
If  this  evidence  was  trustworthy  there  was  an  end  of  the  defence ;  with  the 
admission  of  the  statement  that  there  were  scales  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  (the  gullet  ? )  upon  the  blade,  no  further  proof  was  required  that  die 
weapon  had  been  used  for  cutting  a  throat.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
ends  of  justice,  there  were  other  circiunstances  which  brought  the  crime  hraie 
to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  convicted.  (^  Med.  Times  and  Graz.*  April  11, 
1857.)  Cockbum,  C.J.,  in  commenting  on  these  microscopic  subtleties,  said, 
'  In  admitting  the  advantages  of  science,  they  were  coming  to  great  nioetki 
indeed  when  they  speculated  upon  things  almost  beyond  perception,  and  he 
would  advise  the  jury  not  to  convict  upon  this  scientific  speculation  alone.* 

4.  Hair  and  other  substances  on  weapons* — In  some  instances  no  blood  maj 
exist  on  a  weapon,  but  a  few  hairs  or  fibres  may  be  foimd  adhering  to  it  if  the 
weapon  is  of  a  bruising  or  cutting  kind.  The  main  question  may  be  in  such  a 
case  whether  the  fibres  are  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen,  and  whether  the 
hair  is  that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animial.  The  importance  of  gTrMtnining 
closely  the  hair  found  on  weapons  is  shown  in  a  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Ljoo^ 
in  which  a  hatchet  having  clotted  blood  and  hair  adherent  to  it  was  prodnoed 
as  evidence  against  an  accused  person,  under  whose  bed  this  weapon  had  beei 
found.  This,  with  other  circumstantial  evidence,  had  turned  public  opinka 
strongly  against  the  prisoner ;  but  when  the  hair  was  examined  it  was  i&asA 
not  to  be  human,  but  to  have  been  taken  from  the  body  of  some  animal.  Thia 
circumstance  led  to  a  more  complete  sifting  of  the  evidence,  and  the  accu^ 
was  acquitted.  It  turned  out  that  the  accused  had  killed  an  animal  with  the 
hatchet,  and  had  carelessly  thrown  the  weapon  under  the  bed.  (*  Apology  f* 
the  Microscope,'  p.  24.)  In  Reg,  v.  Hansen  (Bodmin  Lent  Assizes,  1856)>4« 
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weapon  by  which  the  deceased  lost  his  life  was  a  heary  stone  found  aear  the 
dead  body.  The  base  of  the  skull  was  fractured,  and  there  were  upon  the 
aone  marks  of  blood  with  some  hnir  similar  to  that  of  the  deceased.  The  pri- 
omer  was  connected  with  the  act  by  his  having  been  seen  with  the  stone,  or 
one  cloeely  reaembliug  it,  in  bia  possessiou.  On  these  and  other  circumstances 
he  wfM  convicted. 

Before  any  coagnlated  blood  ia  removed  £rom  a  weapon  it  should  be  exa- 
mined carefully  by  the  microscope.  Hairs  or  fibres  of  linen,  woollen,  silk,  or 
cotton  may  be  found  imbedded  in  the  solidified  blood,  either  on  the  edge  or 
Ml  tho  bl^e ;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  may  occasionaUy  be  of  great  import- 
ance. In  Beg.  v.  /^nm'n^f&n  (Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1852),  a  razor  was  produced 
in  evidence,  with  which  it  was  alleged  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been  cut. 
I  examined  the  edge  microscopically,  and  separated  some  small  fibres  frOm  a 
coaguIuTO  of  blood,  which,  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  turned  out  to  be 
cMton  fibres.  It  was  proved  at  the  trisJ  that  the  assassin,  in  cutting  (he  throat 
of  the  deceased  while  lying  asleep,  had  cut  through  one  of  the  strings  of  her 
cotton  nightcap.  This  was  a  strong  circumstance  to  show  that  the  razor  pro- 
doced  WAS  the  weapon  with  which  the  fatal  wound  had  been  inflicted. 

In  Reg.  v.  Sited  (Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  16G3),  Dr.  Pavy  and  I  ex- 
amined the  boots  of  the  prisoner  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the 
deceased.  The  marks  of  violence  about  the  h^  showed  that  the  assailant 
had  trampled  on  the  deceased  after  he  was  on  the  ground,  producing  severe 
wounds  which  led  lo  his  death.  Some  htura  were  found  firmly  wedged  beneath 
the  large  hobnails  of  the  boots,  and  in  certain  dark  stains  of  coagulated  blood 
(m  the  leather  there  were  some  red  woollen  fibres.  The  hair  waa  compared 
with  a  portion  cut  from  liie  head  of  the  deceased,  and  corresponded  in  colour 
and  mze.  On  inquiry  it  was  foimd  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  deceased  wore 
nmnd  his  neck  a  red  woollen  comforter,  of  which  the  wool  corresponded  in 
colour  and  appearance  with  that  taken  from  the  prisoner's  boots.  The  case 
was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  all  incon- 
sistent with  his  innocence.  Ihave  elsewhere  referred  to  the  case  of  CaBs(7?<^. 
T.  Com,  p.  489),  in  which  the  dried  blood  upon  a  knife  lying  near  the  body  of 
deceased  was  found,  on  a  microscopical  examination,  to  lock  up  within  it  cer- 


tam  fibres  of  woollen  of  a  peculiar  dark  dye,  resembling  the  fibres  taken  from 
a  coat  worn  by  the  prisoner. 

Fibret  fotind  upon  weapons  should,  if  adherent  to  coagnia,  be  removed  by 
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careful  digestion  of  the  dot  of  blood  in  water,  otherwise  they  may  be  at  once 
examined  in  the  dry  state.  A  magnifying  power  of  about  300  diameters  may 
be  employed.     Under  thesfe  circumstances  cotton  presents  itself  as  a  flattened 


Fig.  102. 


Fig.  101. 


Fibres  of  Woollen,  magnified 
800  diameten. 


Fig.  lot. 


fibres  of  ancient  linen,  from  aa 
I^iyptian  Mnnuny,  magnified  SM 
diameten. 


Fibres  of  ancient  Wool- 
len, magnified  800 
diametexB. 


band,  assuming  more  or  less  a  spiral  form  (fig.  98,  p.  509).   The  fibre  of  Unm 
derived  from  fiax  is  of  a  rectilinear  form,  with  jointed  markings  at  unequil 
distances,  the  fibre  tapering  to  a  point  (fig.  99).    Silk  and  woollen  have  other 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  identified.     Silk  presents  a  regular  cylin- 
drical form,  and  there  are  no  markings  upon  the  sur&ce.     It  haa  a  strong 
refracting  power  on  light,  which  gives  to  the  fibre  a  well-defined  boundsiy 
(fig.  100).   The  fibre  of  woollen  is  irregular,  contorted,  of  unequal  thicknees, 
and  it  has  peculiar  markings  of  an  imbricated  character  on  the  surface  (%. 
101).     This  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  cloth,  shoddy,  alpaca,  merino,  and  a 
variety  of  other  ^brics  worn  as  clothing.  The  microscopical  characters  of  these 
fibres  under  certain  circumstances  are  long  retained,  so  that  they  may  be  identi- 
fied after  many  centuries.  Fig  102  represents  the  woollen  fibre  from  the  shrcrad 
of  a  monk  buried  in  an  ancient  pridl'y  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  exhumed 
within  a  recent  period,  after  the  lapse  of  hye  hundred  years.    The  markings 
are  simply  less  defined  than  in  the  recent  sample  of  wool.    The  fibres  are  also 
of  a  coarser  and  larger  kind.  The  fibre  of  linen  appears  to  be  equally  indeatmc- 
tible.     Fig.  103  represents  fibres  from  the  linen  cerements  of  a  mummy,  o£ 
the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.     It  was  unrolled  in  1832.     This  fibre  is 
well  preserved,  and  is  still  tough.     The  ancient  woollen  is  rotten,  and  breaks 
into  small  fragments.     The  linen  has  the  characters  of  the  fibre  of  modem 
fiax.     It  is  of  a  very  coarse  hhric,  and  is  strongly  impr^nated  with  a  brovo 
bituminous  matter  used  in  embalming.     Its  preservation  is  no  doubt  in  great 
part  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance.     The  illustrations  above  fprm 
have  been  drawn  &om  average  specimens,  under  the  same  microscopical  power, 
so  that  they  are  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  fibres. 
(See  on  this  subject  Linde*s   *  Beitrage  zur  gerichtlichen  Chemie,'  p.  45, 
1853.) 

Other  fibres  are  frequently  found  upon  weapons,  boots,  and  articles  of  dress. 
These  are  common  vegetable  fibres  from  roots,  leaves,  and  other  subatanoes. 
They  cani\ot  be  conf oimded  either  with  hair  or  with  the  four  sorts  of  fibres 
above  described.  The  discovery  of  hairs  upon  weapons  or  clothing  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  medical  circumstantial  evidence.  The  character  c£ 
human  hair  is  pretty  well  marked  at  all  ages.   In  the  young  and  in  females  ft 
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is  long  and  fine,  llie  ludr  of  the  head  presents  itself  in  transparent  cylinders, 
Taiiously  coloured,  with  markings  reHembling 
iboste  of  "wool,  but  hair  is  more  uniform  in 
width.  It  has  a  cortical  and  medullary  por- 
tion. In  the  annexed  iUustration  Fig.  104, 
No.  ly  represents  the  hair  of  a  child,  mag- 
nified 300  diameters,  with  the  linear  mark- 
ings on  the  cortical  portion.  No  2  represents 
the  hair  of  an  adult,  magnified  300  diame- 
ters. The  lines  are  equally  seen  on  the  cor- 
tical portion — the  dark  shading  in  the  centre 
represents  the  situation  of  cells  which  traverse 
the  centre  of  the  medullary  portion.  The 
letter  a  represents  the  transverse  section  of 
the  hair,  crowing  the  cortical  and  medullary 
portion,  and  the  air-cells  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  These  hairs  were  found 
on  measurement  to  have  a  diameter  of  1-3 60th  of  an  inch.  Human  hairs  vary 
much  in  size — some  do  not  exceed  the  1 -600th  of  an  inch.  No.  3  represents  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  hair  of  the  eyebrow.  These  hairs,  like  those  of  the 
eyelashes,  are  coarser  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  head,  and  are  opaque,  except 
near  the  point,  where  they  become  transparent,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
examining  hairs  microscopically  it  will  be  well  to  observe  whether  they  are  of 
the  same  or  of  different  colours  or  sizes,  whether  they  are  pointed  at  one  end 
or  cut  at  both  ends,  and  whether  they  have  still  attached  to  them  the  bulb  or 
sheath  in  which  they  grew.  The  annexed  engraving.  Fig. 
105,  No.  4,  represents  the  sheath  of  the  hair  with  the  hair 
iSBuing  from  it.  This  condition  of  the  hair  will  be  foimd 
when  it  has  been  violently  torn  from  the  skin.  The  micro- 
900ipe  will  sometimes  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  state  whether 
a  hair  has  been  indented,  cut,  or  bruised,  at  either  or  both 
ends — the  medullary  structure  frequently  retains  these 
marks  of  violent  treatment.  (See  Casper^s  ^  Vierteljahrs- 
flchrift,'  Jan.  1863,  p.  76.)  The  hairs  of  animals  are  fre- 
quently foimd  on  weapons  and  clothing :  they  must  not  be 
confounded  with  hxunan  hair.  They  are  generally  speaking 
coarser,  shorter,  thicker,  and  less  transparent  than  those  of 
a  human  being.  The  hair  of  some  animals  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  eye  or  by  a  pocket  lens,  as  that  of  the 
cow,  the  horse,  and  the  deer;  but  the  hair  of  some  dogs, 
such  as  the  Skye-terrier  and  spaniel,  closely  resembles  that 
of  man.  It  is  long  and  silky.  The  linear  markings  on  the 
cortical  portion  are  not  so  numerous  or  fine.  Fig.  106,  No. 
5,  is  the  hair  of  a  spaniel  magnified  300  diameters.  By 
measurement  it  had  a  diameter  of  the  1 -1125th  of  an  inch. 
l^o.  6  is  the  hair  or  for  of  the  rabbit,  1-1 125th  of  an  inch. 
"Ko.  7  the  hair  of  the  hare.     These  hairs  have  a  remarkable 

structure,  in  the  form  of  dark  transverse  cells.    This  kind  of 

Kair  is  found  in  all  the  rodentia,  ue.  the  rat,  the  mouse,  and  oat  hy  foroe,  magnified 
the  squirrel.  No.  8,  the  hair  of  the  horse,  1- 340th  of  an  inch.  ^®  d**™**®^  ' 
No.  9,  of  the  goat,  l-500fch  of  an  inch.  No.  10,  of  the  fox,  l-600th.  No.  11, 
of  the  cow,  l-600th  of  an  inch.  No.  12,  the  hair  of  the  fallow-deer,  l-250th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  mere  difference  in  size  among  these  hairs  is  not 
to  he  regarded  as  a  marked  distinction,  for  in  the  same  animal  hairs  of  very 
different  sizes  may  be  found.  The  engravings  above  given  have  been  accu- 
xateij  copied  from  actual  spedmens  measured  at  the  time  of  observation.  They 
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are  all  represented  under  the  same  magnifying  power,  i.e.  SOO  diamsten.  Tfae 

cells  and  linear  nufkings  on  the  cortical  portion  fumiHh  the  moet  Elrikiag 

differences.  The  neceasi^  for  on  scqimntance  with  the  characters  of  hair  will 
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be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Teague  {Beg.  t.  Teague,  Cornwall  SnmiiMT 
Asaizes,  1851,  p.  476),  and  of  Waiaon  {Rtg.  v.  WaUon,  p.  513).  In  Teagne'i 
case  it  was  allied  that  the  &tal  wounds  to  the  he»d  of  deceased,  inTolviog  boch 
eyebrows,  had  been  produced  by  a  hammer  found  on  a  hedge.  There  w»a  no 
blood  on  the  hammer,  but  there  were  two  abort  white  stiff  hairs  at  the  smalkr 
end.  It  was  suggested  that  these  might  have  been  the  hairs  of  »  white  gnat, 
the  hammer  haring  been  used  for  besting  out  portions  of  goat-akin  vkid 
were  hangii^  on  the  same  hedge.  Two  medical  witnesses,  howerer,  depoMi 
that  they  were  hairs  from  a  humaa  ^ebrow,  and  having  oomp&red  them  wA 
the  deceased's  eyebrow,  they  found  th<^  agreed.  The  hur  of  the  eyebrow  tm 
described  as  con<ndal  or  pyramidal :  and  the  hair  on  the  hammer  had  tliii 
character.  It  appeared  as  U  it  had  been  brniaed  or  squeezed  between  two  hhml 
substances,  but  this  appearance  might  have  been  equally  presoited  on  tka 
theory  of  the  defence,  that  it  was  goat's,  Euid  not  human  hair.  Asaomii^  iba 
medical  evidence  to  be  correct,  it  pointed  to  the  weapon,  and  not  to  any  aet 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The  witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined  npm 
the  structural  differences  of  the  hair  of  man  and  animals.  ('  Med.  Gai.'  1^1^ 
48,  781.) 

It  will  easily  occur  to  a  medial  jurist  that,  on  scmie  occasionB,  Uiis  kind  <k 
evidence  may  be  of  importance  in  showing  that  the  hair  is  Himilar  to  w  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  assailant  or  deceased.  An  opinion  of  id«ititj  baaed 
on  a  similarity  of  hairs  found  on  a  weapon  or  on  a  person  who  has  died  frtn 
violence,  should  be  expressed  with  caution.  The  hair  of  a  womai;  isgimeraDi 
longer,  6ner,  and  more  curled  than  that  of  a  man,  and  the  hair  in  childroi  M 
finer  and  more  silky-looking  than  that  of  an  adult.  But  there  are  many  per- 
eODB  who  have  hair  similar  in  colour,  size,  and  length ;  hence  a  witness  a^ 
be  able  to  say  that  there  was  similarity,  but  he  can  rarely  be  in  a  positioB  tB . 
swear  that  there  is  absolute  identity.  In  Reg.  v.  Devine,  March  1 864,  th«  d»- 
ceased  was  killed  t^  blows  with  a  poker.  On  the  end  of  the  weapon,  whidh- 
was  traced  to  the  prisoner,  some  grey  hairs  were  found,  corresponding  to  thM* ' 
of  the  deceased.  In  a  case  of  murder  and  suicide  which  occurred  at  SoatBB  ^ 
Town  in  July  1864,  Dr.  Harley  found  on  a  hatchet  certain  hairs  froramsl*  i 
three-aad-a-half  incheslong,  which  he  described  as  human  hwrs  frmntheiHil  \ 
of  a  fair  person  who  was  becoming  grey.  From  their  fineness  he  otmidenl  \ 
them  to  be  hairs  from  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  when  compared  with  iholi  , 
taken  from  the  head  of  the  deceased  woman  (fiomMa^tsAop),  they  preoentcd*  ■' 
great  a  nmilarity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  hair  had  belonged  to  the  ant  ■' 
person,  and  that  the  wounds  on  the  head  had  been  inflicted  with  this  hatdhife 
As  in  other  cases  of  contused  wounds  on  the  head,  there  was  no  blood  vf» 
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The  {H^MDce  of  haira  on  a,  weapon  under  these  ci 
'  laa  not  been  washed,  or  they  would  not  be  found  ;  and  if  with 
-^  lii'T'e  ia  no  blood,  then  it  follows  that  these  could  not  have  been 
ivi:li  hIi>od  from  the  wound.  This  absence  of  blood  is,  however,  quiw 
nx  iviil)  the  production  of  contused  wounds  from  which  blood  maj'have 
ent!y  escaped  in  large  quantity.  (See  page  507.) 
(li^-f'i'very  of  the  hear  of  animals  may  sometimee  have  an  important 
(,n  n  cose,  B3  in  Reg.  t.  fVaUon  and  wife  (Notts  Lent  Assizes,  1867). 
sririiris  irere  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Rtiynor.     He 

I  ;^<>iii(c  into  the  priaonerH*  house,  and  about  two  hours  afterwards  his 
•  \\-  w.iS  foimd  lying  across  a  line  of  railway  below  it.  Twenty  minutes 
hi-  lii^y  was  djscorered,  a  person  had  passed  the  spot,  and  the  body 
:  ilii  vii.  The  medical  eridence  showed  that  death  had  been  caused  by 
su^iij^iilation.  There  were  marks  of  bruisesabout  the  head.  The  face 
f'.'ir'.il  nith  blood,  and  blood  had  escaped  from  the  nose,  but  there  was 
lid  li'.  cutting  and  no  great  blood-Teseel  had  been  injured.  No  hat 
i.:  f'liiiid.  There  were  marks  of  dragging  between  the  cottage  and  the 
rai  ll^  i.v,  and  at  one  part  in  the  soft  clay  there  were  the  impresaions  of 
'k~  ' '  rresponding  to  the  boots  of  the  male  prisoner.  On  the  top  bar 
:i.'  il:<  re  were  marks  of  blood.  On  searching  the  house  an  iron<rake 
Liid  :  "ncealed  on  a  shelf.  This  was  delivered  to  me  for  examination. 
-r\  -iibxtance  adhered  to  one  end  of  it,  looking  as  if  it  had  undergone 

(.h,  heating  a  portion  of  it  the  smell  of  burnt  shellac  was  emitted, 
ai  niiLj  on  it  with  alcohol  aresinous  solution  like  that  of  shellac  was  ob- 

'l-.i-  nlcohol  caused  the  separation  of  some  fibres  which  ttnder  the 
'i->]"  [iraved  to  be  the  hair  of  some 
.-it'  tni.'  order  rodentia.  The  annexed 
iii;j  I  l''jg.  107)  represents  the  appear- 
-I'^'iiied.  The  short  fibres  were  mixed 
ri->;ui;Lr  flakes  of  resin  (shellac)  only 
V  'l«'4iroyed.  On  being  que&tdoned 
ill"  Tlie  rake  the  male  prisoner  said  he 
i  i).iil  used  it  on  lie  Friday  (the  day 
tlie  mnrd«)  for  cleaning  out  a  ceas- 

:ir  ^iijjikrto  that  worn  by  the  deceased,  I 

II  <  l..i-ed  at  the  same  shop,  was  burnt.  I 
ii<li]t  ashwascollected,  and  submitted  I 
Miiiijjiioii  with  precisely  similar  results,  f 

li;it^.  are  made  of  felt  chiefly  from  I 
e  uod  hue's  fur,  and  this  is  combined  p 
.  ijiiiintity  of  shellac. 
i  tliHiry  of  the  jmwecntion  was  that 
f  dec^aeeil  )iad  been  kill^  by  the  prisoners  in  their  house ;  that  they  had  after- 
I  wards  lak.-ii  an  opportunity  of  dragging  the  dead  body  from  the  cottage  to  the 
Ji»ilv^»y  lirii ,  and  had  laid  it  across  the  rail,  with  a  view  of  its  being  run  over 
ted  train,  and  the  murder  thus  concealed.  The  train  then  due  was 
e  that  iV.ij,  and  the  body  was  discovered  and  removed  by  the  porter  before 
-.  il.  Where  was  the  hat  of  the  deceased  ?  It  was  a  worthless  article 
■  >ne  perpetrating  murder  would  have  stolen,  to  be  perhaps  a  proof 
III,  and  yet  no  hat  waa  foimd  with  the  body.  It  was  suggests!  for 
iitian  that  in  dragging  down  the  body,  the  hat  was  accidentally  left 
t;ige.  To  have  returned  with  it  to  the  railwaj^  might  have  led  to 
I  dtte<^i;iiii.  It  was  assumed  that  the  prisoners  had  burnt  it  under  the  grate  in 
I  order  that  it  might  not  be  evidence  agunst  them,  and  that  they  used  the  rake 
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in  the  process  by  pressing  it  together,  and  thus  aoioe  portion  of  the  half-bomt 
felt  still  adhered  to  the  flat  end  of  the  rake. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  rake  might  have  been  used  for  the 
burning  of  a  hat  a  long  time  previoualj,  and  that  the  burnt  shellac  or  r^ 
adhering  to  the  rake,  might  have  been  used  by  somebody  for  making  vamisfa. 
This  was  obviously  no  answer.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  thepQJjf 
Boners,  the  substance  found  on  the  rake  could  not  have  been  there  more  tM^. 
twenty-four  hours,  i,e,  within  the  time  which  included  the  murder  of  Rayno*. 
Admitting  that  shellac  or  resin  is  used  in  making  varnish,  rabbit^s  fur  is  not 
so  employed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  presence  of  both  of  tbeee 
substances  on  the  cottage-rake.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  there 
had  been  varnish-making  and  the  burning  of  rabbit-skins  in  this  cottage  within 
twenty- four  hours  of  the  death  of  Raynor.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drami 
from  the  facts  was  that  some  one  for  some  purpose  or  other  had  within  the 
time  mentioned  burnt  in  the  prisoners'  cottage  a  hat  similar  to  that  worn  bj 
the  deceased,  and  that  the  prisoners  knew  nothing  of  the  proceeding.  Had  this 
case  occurred  in  Scotland  it  might  have  had  a  different  termination.  There  the 
accus^  are  under  proper  restrictions  interrogated,  and  i£  really  innocent  they 
are  at  once  enabled  to  give  an  explanation  of  any  suspicious  drcumstances. 

5.  Foreign  iuhstancts  in  wounds. — In  gunshot  wounds,  the  examination  of 
wadding  or  paper  found  in  a  wound  or  near  a  dead  body,  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  led  to  the  detection  of  the  person  who  had  committed  a  crime.    His 
handwriting  has  been  traced  on  the  paper  used  as  wadding,  or  it  has  been  found 
to  have  been  part  of  a  printed  page,  of  which  the  remainder  has  been  disco- 
vered in  his  possession.  When  a  gun  is  discharged  near  to  the  body,  a  portiffli  | 
of  the  wadding  is  generally  carried  into  the  large  irregular  wound  whidi  ii  | 
produced.   This  was  part  or  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Blagg  (Cheater 
Summer  Assizes,  1857).    The  peculiar  character  of  the  vradding  foimd  in  the 
body  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  act.     Whether  the  wadding  is  fooad 
in  or  near  the  body,  it  should  be  equally  preserved.     In  Reg,  v.  Rickardum 
(Lincoln  Assizes,  Dec.  1860),  the  accused  was  convicted  of  murdering  a  police- 
man under  the  following  circumstances.     He  shot  at  the  deceased,  who  was 
able  before  death  to  identify  the  prisoner ;  but  as  th^  deceased  was  weak  frcna 
loss  of  blood  and  failing  in  consciousness  at  the  time,  there  was  some  difficuky 
in  relying  upon  this  dying  declaration,  especially  as  no  other  person  witnessed 
the  act.     Some  paper- wadding  had  been  picked  up  on  the  spot  where  the  de- 
ceased fell ;  and  a  gun  which  had  one  barrel  loaded,  and  one  empty  from  a 
recent  discharge,  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  house  within  twenty-four  houn 
of  the  murder.     The  wadding  in  the  loaded  barrel  consisted  of  a  fragment  of 
The  Times  newspaper  of  the  27th  of  March  1854,  and  the  charred  and  sol* 
phurous  pieces  of  wadding  picked  up  on  the  spot  were  proved  by  the  publtahflr  \ 
of  that  journal,  who  was  summoned  on  the  trial,  to  have  formed  a  portion  of ' 
the  same  impression.     The  prisoner's  coimsel,  in  fact,  though  he  cantended  ; 
with  marked  ability  for  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  could  not  deny  that  lilt 
act  had  been  brought  home  to  the  instrument  if  not  to  the  agent,  and  thoufd^  \ 
the  explanation  of  the  crime  remained  obscure  to  the  last  and  the  motive  im-^ 
assignable,  the  aggregate  evidence  proved  sufficient  to  convince  the  jury.  Assj 
projectiles  found  in  a  gunshot  wound  should  always  be  preserved  for  evideno^ 
In  the  case  of  Rushy  who  was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Hr,  Jermf 
by  a  remarkable  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  (Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1M% 
it  was  proved  that  the  projectiles  removed  from  the  body  of  the  deceased  cxmr- 
sisted  of  irregtdar  pieces  of  lead  (slugs).    Similar  masses  were  taken  frtnte 
body  of  the  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time.   They  were  described  hj^ 
medical  witness  as  being  angular,  and  quite  imlike  the  shot  used  in  kufiiy 
game.     Each  piece  weighed  from  eleven  to  i^hiil^mi  grains,  mvi 
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fifteen  pieces  in  all.  As  the  learned  judge  remarked,  this  demonstrated  that 
the  two  acts  of  murder  were  conmiitted  by  the  same  person,  or  by  this  person 
acting  in  concert  with  others.  In  the  Queen  v.  Lloyd  (Shrewsbury  Lent  As- 
sizes, 1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  by  the  discharge 
of  a  gun  through  a  window.  He  was  struck  on  the  head  by  about  thirty  shots, 
one  of  which  had  penetrated  the  brain  and  caused  death.  The  assailant  was 
not  seen,  but  the  charge  was  brought  home  to  him  by  numerous  circumstances : 
among  others  by  the  discovery  in  one  of  his  pockets  of  shot  of  the  same  sizes 
as  those  removed  from  the  heiEui  of  the  deceased  (Nos.  3  and  4).  The  surgeon 
liad  very  properly  removed  and  preserved  the  shot,  so  that  they  were  afterwards 
available  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  Facts  of  this  kind  may  sometimes 
establish  the  innocence  of  suspected  persons.  In  August  1859,  a  man  was  shot 
at  Sheffield  while  sitting  in  a  room.  He  was  wounded  in  the  left  temple,  and 
the  ball  lodged  behind  the  left  eye.  A  man  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  on 
searching  his  house  two  pistols  were  found,  one  a  small  one,  and  the  other 
several  sizes  larger.  As  the  ball  could  not  be  removed,  and  the*  woimded  man 
survived,  no  comparison  could  be  made.  In  the  meantime  the  prisoner  was. 
remanded.  The  wounded  person  died  in  March  1860,  from  the  effects  of  the 
injury.  The  ball  was  then  extracted  from  the  body  and  compared  with  the 
pistols.  It  was  too  small  for  one  and  too  large  for  the  other,  so  that  it  could 
not  have  been  fired  out  of  either.     The  man  was  discharged. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  projectile  may  be  occasionally  necessary.  A  com- 
mon bullet  is  entirely  formed  of  lead.  Cast  bullets  are  conunonly  found  to  have  a 
void  space  in  the  interior  when  cut  through  the  centre,  owing  to  the  exterior 
cooling  more  rapidly  than  the  interior,  and  to  the  greater  bulk  of  the  metal 
when  in  a  liquid  state.  In  large  bullets  this  cavity  is  frequently  of  the  size  of 
a  barleycorn.  Bullets  obtained  by  compression  have  no  such  space,  and  are  of 
greater  specific  gravity.  Small-shot  consist  of  lead  with  a  minute  fractional 
portion  of  arsenic  (1 -200th  part).  If  the  arsenic  is  in  large  proportion  the  shot 
is  lenticular ;  if  absent  or  in  small  proportion,  pyriform  (Ure).  In  the  case  of 
Rush,  type-metal  was  found  in  the  house.  This  consists  of  lead  with  one-fourth 
part  of  antimony,  the  latter  being  left  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid.  It  was  therefore 
considered  advisable  to  examine  the  slugs  chemically,  and  they  were  found  to 
consist  chiefiy  of  lead,  and  to  contain  no  antimony. 

Examinatinn  of  Fire-amtiS. — An  attempt  has  been  made  by  French  medical 
jurists  to  determine  for  how  long  a  period  a  gun  or  pistol  f oimd  lying  near  a 
dead  body  may  have  been  discharged ;  \mt  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rules  on  such  a  subject.   All  that  we  can  say  is,  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  mixed  with  charcoal,  is  lefb  adhering  to  the  barrel  of  the 
piece  when  recenthf  discharged ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  forming  a  strong  al- 
kaline solution  with  water,  evolving  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
giving  a  deep-brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.   After  some 
hours  or  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  exposiu*e  to  air  and  moisture,  the  sa- 
line residue  becomes  converted  into  white  sulphate  of  potash,  forming  a  neutral 
solution  with  water,  and  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.   If  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  piece  was  discharged,  oxide  of  iron 
^vrith  traces  of  sulphate  may  be  found.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1834,  1,  p.  458 ; 
1839,  1,  p.  197 ;  1842,  1,  p.  868.)     This  subject  excited  some  attention  at  a 
trial  which  took  place  in  France  in  reference  to  the  death  of  M,  Dujarrier,   It 
tnas  considered  here  of  some  importance  to  determine  whether,  by  the  mere 
dMcharge  of  powder,  such  a  deposit  of  charcoal  or  powder  took  place  at  the 
jnouth  of  the  pistol  as  to  soil  the  finger  when  introduced  three  hours  after  the 
alleged  discharge.   M.-Boutigny  conducted  the  investigation,  and  found  in  his 
escperiments  that  the  finger  was  not  blackened  under  the  circumstances.     He 
eonaiders  that  sulphate  And  carbonate  of  potash  are  rapidly  formed,  and  that 
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the  charcoal  is  entirely  consumed.  The  facts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  hofw- 
ever,  adverse  to  the  view  thus  taken ;  and  it  really  appears  that  this  moel 
elaborate  inquiry,  involving  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  might  have 
been  spared  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  result  produced  by  a  discharge  of 
powder  in  the  way  supposed,  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powdo*  employed, 
its  perfect  or  imperfect  combustion,  and  the  proportion  of  charcoal  contained 
in  it.  The  elements  for  solving  such  a  strange  pyrotechnic  question  muat  there- 
fore in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  be  wanting.   ('  Ann.  d'Hygi^e,'  1 S48, 1,  392.) 

Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  discovered  in  contused  or  lacerated  woimda: 
-and  these  may  throw  an  important  light  on  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
crime  has  been  perpetrated.  In  B/eg,  v.  Haztll  (Taunton  Lent  Assizes,  1848), 
the  body  of  the  deceaaed  was  found  in  a.  well.  When  examined,  there  were 
on  the  head  seiveral  severe  wounds  quite  sufficient  to  accoxmt  for  death.  There 
was  much  blood  on  the  clothes  and  face,  and  in  the  blood  were  sticking  a  quan- 
tity of  hayHMeds,  which  led  the  medical  witnesses  to  consider  that  the  wound 
onust  have  been  inflicted  in  «  stable,  or  in  some  place  where  there  was  hay.  On 
examining  a  neighbouring  stable,  the  spot  where  the  murder  vras  conunitted 
was  rendered  evident  by  the  discovery  of  marks  of  blood.  There  may  be  found 
in  the  wound  a  portion  of  the  weapon  itself.  The  preservation  of  this  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  may  serve  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act,  should  his  crimi- 
nality be  otherwise  doubtful.  In  Reg.  v.  De  Salvi  (C.  C.  C,  October  1857),  it 
was  proved  that  tihe  deceaaed  died  from  a  stab  inflicted  on  him  by  the  prisoner. 
Two  inches  of  the  pointed  portion  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  were  found  imbedded 
in  one  of  the  vertebrae.  The  spinal  cord  had  been  divided,  and  paralysis  ending 
fatally  was  a  result  of  the  wound.  The  identity  of  the  weapon  was  not  only 
established,  but  the  force  hy  which  it  had  been  used  by  the  prisoner  was  thus 
clearly  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  named  Moore^  charged  with  murdering  his  wife  in  Fins- 
bury,  in  December  1859,  it  was  proved  that  the  woman^s  throat  had  been  mt 
through  to  the  spinal  column.  The  surgeon  in  making  a  minute  examination 
of  deceased's  neck,  found  imbedded  in  the  muscles  und  bones  small  paiticlea  d 
steel  broken  off, — forming  part  of  the  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument.  Theae 
were  examined  microscopically  and  their  nature  verified ;  they  were  coveted 
with  blood.  In  a  box  in  the  prisoner's  room  two  razors  were  found.  The 
blade  of  one  of  these  was  stained  with  blood  from  end  to  end — ^it  had  been 
partly  wiped.  The  edge  of  l^s  razor  presented  several  notches,  oorre8poi>ding  ^ 
to  the  portions  of  steel  found  on  the  neck-bone  of  deceased.  The  handle  ol 
the  razor  was  also  partly  unriveted,  showing  that  it  had  been  used  with  veij 
great  force.  Suicide  was  not  only  thus  disproved,  but  the  act  cxf  murder  was 
fixed  upon  the  accused. 

Marks  of  blood  on  clothing  orjumiiure. — It  is  proper  to  notice  all  maiks  oC 
blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  or  in  the  apartment,  and  to  obeerve  when  ; 
the  greatest  quantity  of  blood  has  been  effused ;  this  is  generaUy  found  on  ths  \ 
spot  where  the  deceased  has  died.  The  deceased  may  have  bled  in  more  plaoM  ; 
than  one ;  if  so,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  there  is  any  oommunicatioii  in 
blood  between  these  different  places.  Blood  on  distant  clothes  or  furniuu:«  will  ] 
show  whether  die  deceased  has  moved  about,  and  whether  he  haa  stmgglei  ^ 
much  after  receiving  the  woimd.  Acts  of  locomotion  by  a  wounded  person  who  ' 
has  died  from  loss  of  blood,  or  by  a  criminal  whose  hands  and  feet  may  b«  -. 
bloody,  are  generally  indicated  by  tracks  or  marks  of  blood.  The  obeerratioft 
of  these  marks  is  of  medical  importance  if  made  at  the  time  that  a  dead  bodf  > 
is  found.  They  may  be  so  situated  as  to  show  that  the  body  has  been  movW  ^ 
or  been  interfered  with  after  death,  and  thus  throw  a  light  upon  the  qocflMi  1 
whether  the  act  has  been  one  of  homicide  or  suicide.  In  Beg.  v.  HaUo  (Bnci* 
Lent  Ass.,  1854),  a  mark  of  blood,  as  from  the  sni^  of  a  hand,  was 
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along  the  passage  of  the. house  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found. 
The  mark  was  continued  over  the  door-post  into  a  back  room,  which  was  found 
locked  and  bolted  on  the  inside.  The  crime  was  thus  fized  upon  the  prisoner ; 
for  no  one  breaking  into  the  house  in  front  could  have  had  access  to  this  room. 
The  evidence  thus  brought  against  him  was  derived  from  his  feeling  his  way 
with  a  bloody  hand  in  the  darkness  after  the  murder.  He  was  not  at  the  time 
aware  that  he  was  thus  leaving  impressions  which  would  show  that  no  one  but 
himself  could  have  perpetrated  the  crime.  It  is  a  fair  subject  of  medico-l^al 
inquiry  on  these  occasions,  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  blood  about  the 
apartment  or  the  spot  where  a  murder  is  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated,  which 
no  one  but  the  assassin  could  have  produced. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Briggs  (Beg.y.  Muller^  Central  Crim. Court,  October  1864), 
it  was  proved  that  the  outside  handle  of  the  carriage-door  in  which  the  fatal 
assault  was  made  was  marked  with  blood,  while  there  was  no  blood  upon  the 
hands  of  the  deceased,  which  were  examined  soon  after  the  occurrence.  This 
was  adverse  to  the  theory  that  deceased  had  opened  the  door,  and  had  fallen 
out,  while  it  proved  that- a  hand  stained  with  fresh  blood  had  been  in  contact 
with  it. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  McPherson«(the  Q^een  ctgainst  Jessie  McLcuihlan,  Glas- 
gow Circ.  Court,  Sept.  1862),  Dr.  Macleod  observed  footprints  in  blood  in  the 
bed-room  of  deceased,  who  was  found  dead  from  woimds  obviously  homicidal. 
There  were  three  imprints  of  a  naked  left  foot,  one  of  them  particularly  well 
marked.  There  was  the  impression  of  a  small  well-formed  foot  at  rest.  Before 
any  suspicion  was  attached  to  any  one,  the  medical  witness  expressed  an  opinion 
that  they  were  made  by  a  woman^s  foot  with  a  high  instep.  At  the  time  of 
this  act  of  murder  there  were  only  three  persons  in  the  house — the  prisoner, 
the  deceased,  and  a  man  aged  87,  James  Fleming.  Dr.  Macleod  observed,  when 
he  made  an  inspection  of  the  body,  that  there  was  no  blood  on  the  feet  of  the 
deceased — ^further,  he  made  a  careful  outline  of  her  left  foot,  and  found  that  it 
did  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  the  footprints  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The 
foot  of  deceased  was  larger  in  all  dimensions,  it  was  longer  and  broader,  and  had 
a  large  bunion.  In  his  opinion  the  left  foot  of  the  deceased  could  not  have  pro- 
duced these  marks.  He  compared  the  foot  of  James  Fleming  with  the  footprints,. 
and  they  were  obviously  quite  different.  He  had  a  flat  foot,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  high  sole  by  wluch  the  marks  had  been  produced.  He  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  old  man's  foot  could  not  have  caused  them.  He  also  compared 
the  feet  of  the  prisoner  with  these  marks,  especially  the  left  foot,,  and  the  marks 
in  his  judgment  might  have  been  produced  by  her  foot.  The  accused  made- 
no  objection  to  tread  with  her  left  foot  in  a  thin  layer  of  bullock's  blood  and 
then  step  on  a  plank  of  wood.  When  all  the  conditions  of  the  floor  were  imi- 
tated, two  impressions  were  obtained  which  corresponded  with  a  marvellous  de- 
gree of  accuracy  with  the  marks  taken  from  the  house.  In  the  minutest  detail 
of  measurement  and  outline  they  tallied  with  the  original.  ('  Report  of  Medical 
Evidence,'  by  Dr.  Macleod,  1862,  p.  13.)  This  was  one  among  the  numeroua 
circumstances  which  tended  to  flx  the  act  upon  the  prisoner. 

Criminals  sometimes  show  great  anxiety  to  supply  evidence,  in  order  to  avert 
BQ^icion  from  themselves.  In  Gardner's  case  (p.  491)  it  was  remarked  by  the 
surgeon  that  there  was  no  blood  on  the  wainscot  or  part  of  the  bed-furniture  of 
a  room  where,  had  the  woman  Humbler  perpetrated  or  participated  in  the  act,. 
it  was  supposed  it  would  be  found.  On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  murder,  some  blood  was  pointed  out  in  this  situation  by  the  prisoner ;  it 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  splashed  or  smeared.  One  patch 
was  still  wet !  This  had  been  obviously  done  to  furnish  that  evidence  against 
the  woman  by  which  the  prisoner  hoped  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself.  For- 
tunately the  room  had  been  well  examined  on  the  previous  day  by  the  surgeon 
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and  a  policeman,  and  they  were  able  to  depose  that  the  marks  of  blood  in  ^ 
room  had  been  caused  siibsequently  to  their  examination.  The  evidence  thus 
supplied  was  therefore  against  himself,  and  in  favour  of  the  woman  whom  he 
accused. 

In  reference  to  clothing,  it  is  advisable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  have  some  clear 
proof  that  the  clothes  sent  for  examination  were  actually  worn  by  the  accused, 
or  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  and  were  really  taken  &om  the  body. 
Serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  and  opinions  should  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed with  caution.  In  the  case  of  Hatto  (Bucks  Lent  Afisizes,  1854),  the 
clothes  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  prisoner  on  the  night  of  the  murder  were 
sent  to  me  for  examination.  On  the  shirt  there  were  no  marks  of  blood :  cm  the 
trowsers  and  cap  there  were  a  few  stains  of  blood :  but  it  was  admitted  that, 
from  the  appearance  of  these,  they  might  have  been  on  the  clothes  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  therefore  several  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  murder.  Owing  to 
this  want  of  certainty  respecting  date,  these  clothes  were  not  produced  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  subsequently  turned  out  by  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
discovery  of  other  articles  of  dress  in  places  where  he  admitted  he  had  con- 
cealed them,  that  the  clothes  which  had  been  examined  were  not  worn  by  him 
when  he  perpetrated  the  murder  1  In  the  case  of  Mxmro  (Cumberland  Spring 
Assizes,  1855),  the  clothes  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  prisoner  were 
also  sent  to  me  for  examination.  There  was  no  blood  on  the  trowsers,  and  it 
appeared,  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  that  the  prisoner  had  changed 
this  article  of  dress  before  he  was  apprehended.  In  a  ca^e  of  suspected  murder, 
we  should  examine  for  blood  not  only  articles  of  dress  produced  by  the  police, 
but  any  others  that  might  have  been  worn  by  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  In  the  Road  murder  {Reg,  v.  Constance  Kent^  Wilts  Summer  Asb. 
1865),  the  omission  to  inquire  minutely  in  the  first  instance  into  all  the  articles 
of  dress  led  to  the  defeat  of  justice.  The  prisoner,  a  girl  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  showed  an  amount  of  cimning,  in  the  perpetration  and  concealment  of 
this  act  of  murder,  rarely  met  with  among  old  and  experienced  criminals.  From 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  the  infant,  her  step-brother,  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  dress  of  the  person  inflicting  them  could  have  escaped 
being  stained.  It  appears  that  she  had  three  night-dresses,  but  only  two  were 
produced.  When  asked  for  an  explanation,  she  said  one  had  been  lost  at  the 
wash  a  week  after  the  mimier.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood  by  the 
laundress  and  her  daughter.  From  other  &cts  proved  in  the  case,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  prisoner  had  secreted  soon  after  the  murder  one  of  her  night- 
dresses stained  with  blood ;  Bhe  then  put  out  a  clean  one  for  the  wash  to  avoid 
suspicion,  but  afterwards  clandestinely  took  this  back  again  to  her  bed-room. 
This  gave  some  ground  to  her  statement  that  the  missing  one  of  the  three  had 
been  lost  at  the  wash.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  tie  murder,  a  chemiee 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  stained  with  blood  was  found  by  a  policeman  in  a 
fire-hole  in  the  scullery ;  this  was  most  probably  the  missing  night-dress.  She 
stated  in  her  confession  that  she  burnt  the  dress  worn  on  the  night  of  th« 
murder  five  or  six  days  afterwards.  The  three  night-dresses  should  haT« 
been  produced  or  accounted  for  at  once ;  and  had  this  been  strictly  carried  out, 
a  heavy  load  of  suspicion  would  have  been  removed  from  several  innocent 
persons,  and  a  crime  like  this  would  not  have  remained  concealed  for  ftn 
years. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  on  these  occasions  whether  the  blood  is  deposited  in 
large  patches  on  clothing,  or  whether  it  is  sprinkled,  and  also  to  roaJce  a  no«f 
of  the  quantity.  The  sprinkling  may  have  proceeded  from  a  wounded  aiteiy 
or  from  a  splashing  of  blood  as  a  result  of  continued  violence.  We  shouW  like- 
wise notice  whether,  if  the  wound  is  in  the  throat  or  chest,  blood  has  flowel 
down  in  front  of  the  clothes  or  person,  or  whether  it  has  flowed  so  as  to  collie* 
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in  the  armpits,  or  on  each  side  of  the  neck  or  under  the  back ;  for  these  ap- 
pearances will  sometimes  show  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted  when  the  person 
was  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  down.  If  the  throat  is  cut  while  a  person  is 
lying  down,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  will  be  found  chiefly  on  either  side  of 
the  neck,  and  not  extending  down  the  front  of  the  body.  Few  sidcides  cut 
the  throat  while  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  the  course  which  the  blood  has 
taken  may,  therefore,  sometimes  serve  to  distinguish  a  homicidal  from  a  sui- 
cidal wound.  The  position  of  the  body  when  a  wound  was  inflicted,  is  a  frequent 
question  on  inquests  and  criminal  trials.  In  the  case  of  Lord  William  Russell 
{Reg,  V.  Gourvoisier^  C.  C.  C.  1840),  the  throat  had  evidently  been  cut  while 
the  deceased  was  lying  in  bed ;  the  blood  was  effused  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
only.  There  was  also  found  a  wound  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  probably  inflicted  at  the  time  the  hand  was  put  up  to 
defend  the  throat.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Gardner  {Reg,  v.  Gardner^  C.  C.  C.  Oct. 
1862),  already  referred  to  as  illustrating  other  important  medico-legal  points 
(see  p.  491),  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  W.  Russell,  but  the 
proofe  of  murderous  interference  with  the  deceased  were  still  stronger.  Her 
throat  had  been  cut  while  she  was  in  the  recumbent  position.  Mr.  Sequeira, 
who  made  the  examination,  found  an  impression  made  by  sooty  fingers  on  the 
inside  of  the  left  wrist,  and  a  similar  sooty  impression  on  the  left  elbow,  as 
if  it  had  been  forcibly  grasped.  On  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh  there  was  the 
impression  of  the  palm  of  a  bloody  hand  of  full  size,  pointing  downwards. 
He  noticed  these  marks  before  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  chimney-sweep,  had 
entered  the  room,  and  he  also  observed  that  there  was  no  soot  on  the  hands  of 
the  deceased,  and  no  blood  suflicient  to  produce  such  an  impression  of  blood 
as  that  existing  on  the  right  thigh.  The  impression  was  also  larger  than  the 
hand  of  the  deceased. 

In  a  case  of  fratricide  referred  to  Dupuytren,  the  deceased  had  received  a 
acTere  wo'md  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  another  in  the  front  of  the 
chest,  which  had  led  to  his  death.  As  the  blood  had  nm  down  the  front  of  the 
person  from  both  of  the  wounds,  and  one  of  them  was  so  deep  that  the  deceased, 
unless  supported,  would  probably  have  immediately  fallen,  M.  Dupuytren  in- 
ferred  that  two  persons  had  been  engaged  in  the  murder,  and  that  one  held 
the  deceased  by  the  arms  while  the  other  struck  him  in  front.  This  suspicion 
was  corroborated  by  there  being  no  marks  of  wounds  upon  the  hands.  The 
opinion  thus  expressed  was  singularly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  trial  of  the  murderer.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  1,  465.)  If  the  deceased  has 
heen  wounded  with  his  clothes  on,  we  should  notice  whether  any  part  of  his 
dress  has  or  has  not  been  cut  or  injured  over  the  situation  of  the  woimd :  whether 
the  cut  portions  of  dress  are  bloody,  and  whether  the  blood  has  been  effused 
OT  applied  on  the  inside  or  outside.  When,  together  with  a  wound  in  the  throat, 
we  find  the  cravat  and  the  shirt,  or  in  a  female  the  collar  or  bonnet  or  cap- 
ribbons  cut  through,  this,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  is  strongly  pre- 
sumptive of  homicide.  A  person  intending  suicide,  unless  labouring  under 
confirmed  insanity,  would  not  allow  any  mechanical  obstacles  of  this  kind  to 
remain  as  an  obstruction  to  the  use  of  the  weapon.  In  one  case  of  homicidal 
Wound  of  the  throat,  inflicted  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  cravat  of  the  de- 
ceased had  been  lifted  up,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  drop  over  the  wound,  in 
order  to  conceal  it.  The  importance  of  examining  the  dress,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Inference  from  the  quantity  of  blood, — ^When  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck 
have  been  divided  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  amount  of  blood  on  the 
spot  where  the  body  is  found  is  small,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  act  is 
"omicidal,  and  that  the  wound  has  been  produced  soon  after  death  from  some 
other  cause.     The  Road  murder,  referred  to  supra  {Reg,  v.  Constance  Kent), 
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fiimiahes  an  illustration  of  this  kind.     In  reference  to  joung  childroi,  th« 
question  of  self- infliction  cannot  be  raised  to  embarrass  the  case:  neverthe- 
less, from  such  a  woimd  as  that  inflicted  on  the  deceased,  there  should  be  evi- 
dence of  spurting  and  copious  loss  of  blood ;  but  the  quantity  of  blood  on  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  the  child  was  found  was  so  small  (about  two  table- 
spoonfvds)  compared  with  the  severe  wounds  on  the  neck,  that  the  medical  man 
properly  drew  the  conclusion  either  that  the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  else- 
where, or  that  they  had  been  produced  on  the  body  after  active  circulatian  had 
ceased.     There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  had  been  first  suffocated, 
and  the  severe  wound  dividing  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  inflicted  soon 
afterwards,  although  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  prisoner's  conf esEion. 
A  case  somewhat  similar,  but  involving  the  death  of  a  lady  of  good  social 
position,  occurred  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  since.     The  following  par- 
tfculars  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Swinburne,  of  Albany,  U.S. 
This  lady  was  found  dead  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut,  and  the  bed-clothes 
smoothly  arranged  about  her  person.    Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  in- 
cluding the  carotid  arteries,  the  trachea,  and  oesophagus,  were  cut  through  to 
the  spinal  column,  there  was  no  appearance  Avhatever  of  a  jet  or  ^uri  of 
blood,  or  as  if  blood  had  been  poured  out  from  the  divided  Tessels.     Thae 
was  no  blood  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  above  or  below  the  cut,  nor  on  th« 
hands,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  stain  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.    The  blood  eflused  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  a  quart :  this  had 
evidently  escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  neck,  and  had  flow^  down  behind 
the  body.  Besides  these  marks,  there  was  a  spot  of  blood  on  the  sheet  in  front  of 
the  body  entirely  removed  from  the  wound  and  other  spots  on  the  bed-clothes. 
The  blood  continued  to  ooze  freely  from  the  wound  for  twenty-four  hours afta 
death,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  made  to  repress  it.    Was  this  a  case  of  murder  or 
suicide  ?     Apart  from  all  moral  circumstances,  the  medical  facts  were  sudi  as 
to  justify  the  inference  that  this  woimd  was  homicidal.     The  attitude  of  the 
body,  as  if  laid  out — the  razor  partly  closed,  foimd  under  the  right  arm,  the 
hand  not  bloody ;  the  absence  of  blood  from  the  front  of  the  person,  shoviag 
that  this  deep  and  extensive  wound,  if  suicidal,  must  have  been  inflicted  while 
deceased  was  lying  down ;  and,  above  all,  the  small  quantity  of  blood  (one 
quart)  which  had  flowed  from  a  wound  involving  all  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck  to  the  vertebral  column — were  facts  presumptive  of  homicidal  interfer- 
ence.    Had  the  throat  been  cut  while  the  deceased  was  living,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  flow  or  spurt  of  blood,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  this. 
Dr.  Swinburne  and  others  who  investigated  the  case  came  to  the  ocmclusioii 
that  the  woman  had  been  first  suflbcated  or  strangled,  and  her  throat  cot 
while  she  was  lying  down. 

Observations  made  in  carrying  out  sentences  of  execution  by  decapitati«i 
show  that  on  a  division  of  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  during  actire 
life  the  flow  of  blood  is  copious  and  instantaneous.  In  the  case  of  Mn.  Gard* 
ner  (p.  491),  the  body  was  straight  on  the  floor,  as  if  laid  out,  and  althou^ 
the  carotid  artery  had  escaped  division,  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor 
on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  this  had  run  down  the  back.  A  quantity  of 
blood  escaping  from  the  thyroideal  artery,  had  entered  the  trachea  and  caused 
death  by  suflbcation. 

When  spots  of  blood  are  found  upon  articles  of  dress  or  fumitore,  thar 
foim  and  direction  may  occasionally  serve  to  furnish  an  indication  of  the  poa- 
tion  of  the  person  with  respect  to  them  when  the  Avound  was  inflicted.  Thu^ 
if  the  form  of  a  spot  is  oval  and  elongated,  the  presumption  is  that  the  penoa 
was  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  stained  furniture  during  the  hwaor- 
rhage.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1840,  1,  p.  397.)  The  force  with  which  the  blood  iM 
been  thrown  out  wiU  be  in  some  measure  indicated  by  the  degree  of  obli<]ti^ 
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and  length  of  the  spot.  This  is  in  general  wide  and  rounded  at  the  upper 
part,  but  narrow  and  pointed  below.  The  case  oiSpicer  furnishes  some  sug- 
ge^ions  on  the  importance  of  evidence  occasionally  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  form  and  direction  taken  by  spots  of  blood.  At  the  top  of  the  stair, 
and  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  above  its  level,  several  spots  of  blood 
were  observed  upon  a  brick  wall.  (See  illustration,  p.  537.)  These  were  ' 
rendered  evident  by  the  wall  having  been  recently  whitewashed.  The  spots 
took  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downwards,  were  of  a  pale  red  colour 
at  the  upper  part,  but  dark  red  below,  terminating  in  a  point  consisting  of 
the  fibrin  and  the  greater  part  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  Their  form  and 
r^ularity  proved  that  they  had  proceeded  from  a  small  artery,  and  that  the 
wounded  individual  could  not  have  been  very  distant  from  the  wall,  while  their 
shining  lustre  rendered  it  probable  that  they  were  of  recent  origin,  and  their 
wellniefined  termination  in  a  firm  coagulum  showed  that  they  had  probably 
proceeded  from  a  living  blood-vessel.  The  deceased  had  died  from  fracture 
of  the  skull  and  vertebral  column  by  a  fall  from  the  top-stair ;  one  branch 
of  the  right  temporal  artery  was  found  divided,  and  this  wound  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  the  fall.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  a  murderous 
assault  had  been  made  upon  the  deceased  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  and  this  had 
led  to  the  spurting  of  the  arterial  blood  on  the  brick.  The  height  at  which 
the  spots  existed,  and  their  appearance,  proved  that  the  jet  of  blood  had  been 
from  above  downwards,  thereby  rendering  it  probable  that  deceased  was  stand- 
ing  up,  or  that  her  head  was  raised  at  the  time  the  wound  was  inflicted.  Fur- 
ther, as  the  brick  with  the  spots  was  on  the  left  hand  in  the  descent,  and  the 
wounded  artery  was  on  the  right  side,  it  is  probable  that  deceased  was  &ce  to 
face  with  her  assailant  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  stairs,  and  that  she  was  killed 
by  being  precipitated  backwards  to  the  bottom.  The  position  in  which  the 
body  was  foimd  in  the  cellar  corroborated  this  view.  (^  Med.  Craz.*  vol.  37, 
p.  612.) 

In  examining  a  dead  body,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  mouth 
and  throat.  Assailants  who  make  their  attack  during  sleep  sometimes  endea- 
vour to  close  the  mouth,  or  to  compress  the  throat,  so  as  to  prevent  an  alarm 
being  given.  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  de  Prasli7i,  there  were  the  marks  of 
finger-nails  around  the  mouth.  In  another  case,  ecchymosed  impressions,  as 
if  produced  by  a  hand,  were  found  upon  the  throat  of  the  deceased.  The  hands 
of  the  dead  person  should  always  be  examined ;  many  cuts,  excoriations,  or 
inciaions  foimd  upon  them,  especially  if  on  the  dorsal  surface  (back),  will  in- 
dicate that  there  has  been  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  assailant.  In  the  inspec- 
tion, the  examination  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  omitted.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  food,  mucus,  or  blood,  may  furnish  evidence  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  elucidation  of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  stomach  of  the  Duchess 
de  Fraslin,  a  quantity  of  bloody  froth  was  discovered.  This  rendered  it  cer- 
tain that  she  )md  lived  sufficiently  long  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  saliva  mixed 
with  blood,  and  that  probably  she  had  made  some  attempts  to  give  an  alarm. 
The  fact  that  several  days  have  elapsed  since  death  will  not  prevent  the  dis- 
covery of  food  in  the  stomach,  provided  it  has  been  taken  within  one  or  two 
bours  before  death :  since  the  digestion  of  food  does  not  appear  to  go  on  to 
any  perceptible  eictent  after  death.  I  have  thus  discovered  food  in  the  sto- 
mach twenty-eight  days  after  interment.  This  question  connected  with  the 
digested  or  undigested  state  of  the  food  found  in  the  stomach,  frequently  arises 
on  criminal  trials. 

The  nature  of  the  dried  spots  of  mud  on  clothing  may  occasionally  serve  to 
connect  an  accused  person  with  an  act  of  murder.  In  the  case  of  ^'he  Qveen 
V.  Snipe  and  others  (York  Winter  Assizes,  1852),  evidence  was  adduced  to 
Bhow  that  some  spots  of  mud  on  the  boots  and  clothes  of  the  prisoner,  when 
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examined  microacopicallj,  presented  infusorial  shells,  and  some  rare  aqnatic 
vegetables,  particles  of  soap,  conferne,  and  hairs  from  the  seeds  of  groundsel 
The  mud  of  a  ditch  close  to  which  the  bodj  of  the  deceased  was  found  pre- 
sented the  same  microscopic  appearances  as  the  mud  from  the  prisoner's  boots: 
and  the  witness  who  gave  this  scientific  evidence  deposed  that  in  his  opinion 
the  mud-spots  were  derived  from  this  ditch.     He  had  examined  the  mud  of 
all  the  other  ditches  in  the  locality,  and  found  it  to  be  different.     Admitting 
the  opinion  to  have  been  correct,  this  circumstance  clearly  connected  the  pri- 
soner with  the  act ;  and  it  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  seen 
near  the  spot  on  the  night  of  the  murder.     In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Nov. 
1857,  I  found  granules  of  wheat-starch  mixed  with  the  blood-stains  on  the 
gaiters  of  a  man  charged  with  murder.     He  had  been  just  before  the  occur- 
rence engaged  in  sowing  seed-corn.     So  in  Reg,  v.  Steed  (Maidstone  Summer 
Assizes,  186B),  Dr.  Pavy  and  I  discovered  on  the  soles  of  the  boots  belonging 
to  the  prisoner,  portions  of  farinaceous  matter  adhering  to  the  nails  in  addi- 
tion to  blood,  hair  and  woollen  fibres.    It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  after  the 
murder  the  prisoner  had  gone  into  a  country  baker  and  flour-dealer^s  shop, 
and  trodden  on  the  floor  on  which  there  was  Hour.    This  chemical  fact  tended 
to  corroborate  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man  who  had  been  seen 
in  the  shop. 

A  forks  of  blood  or  other  substances  on  the  deceased, — ^All  marks  or  stains 
of  blood  or  dirt  on  a  dead  body  require  special  observation.     The  impreaeion 
of  a  hand,  or  of  some  of  the  fingers,  may  be  found  on  the  skin  in  a  situaticNi 
where  it  would  have  been  improbable  or  impossible  for  the  deceased  to  have 
produced  it,  even  supposing  that  one  or  both  of  his  hands  were  covered  with 
blood.    In  one  case  of  murder  there  was  found  the  bloody  impression  of  a  left 
hand  upon  the  back  of  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  in  such  a  position  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  the  deceased  himself  could  have  made  the  mark  !    In 
all  cases  it  should  be  noticed  whether  the  iriside  or  outside  of  the  hand  or 
whether  one  or  both  hands  are  marked  with  blood,  and  the  size  and  positioa 
of  the  marks  should  be  described.    Stains  of  blood  on  the  dress  of  a  wounded 
person  or  dead  body  may  often  furnish  important  circumstantial  evidence.   If 
there  are  several  stabs  or  cuts  on  the  body  involving  the  dress,  it  should  be 
observed  whether  the  edges  of  one  or  more  of  them  are  stained  with  bloody  as 
if  from  the  wiping  of  a  weapon,  and  whether  the  stain  is  on  the  outside  or 
inside  of  the  article  of  dress.    In  simulated  personal  injuries,  the  stain  of  blood 
may  be,  through  inadvertence,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  dress— a  fact  which 
might,  in  some  instances,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture.     (See  case 
by  Dr.  Bayard,  *Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  219.)     In  judging  from  marks  of 
blood  in  the  apartment,  we  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  unconsciously  mis- 
led by  the  accidental  diffusion  of  this  liquid  by  persons  going  in  and  out  or 
touching  the  body.    The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  France,  will  show 
the  necessity  of  extreme  caution.     A  young  man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed- 
chamber, with  three  wounds  on  the  front  of  his  neck.   The  physician  who  was 
first  called  to  see  the  deceased  had,  unknowingly,  stamped  in  the  blood  with 
which  the  floor  was  covered,  and  had  then  walked  into  an  adjoining  room,  paw- 
ing and  repassing  several  times ;  he  had  thus  left  a  number  of  bloody  foot-prints 
on  the  floor.   No  notice  was  taken  of  this  at  the  time ;  but  on  the  following  dsr, 
when  the  examination  was  resumed,  the  circumstance  of  the  foot-prints  was 
particularly  attended  to,  and  excited  a  suspicion  that  the  yotmg  man  had  been 
murdered.     The  suspected  person  was  arrested,  and  would  have  undei^gtme  t 
trial  on  the  charge  of  murder,  had  not  M.  Marc  been  called  in  to  examine  ail 
the  particulars  of  the  case.     A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  case  of 
JEltza  Crrimwood,  who  was  murdered  at  Lambeth  in  June  1838. 

Marks  of  blood  or  wounds  on  the  assailant — It  is  a  very  common  ideatW 
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DO  person  can  commit  a  murder  in  which  blood  is  efixised  without  having  his/^ 
person  and  clothes  more  or  less  covered  with  blood.  (Nothing  can  be  more 
erroDeous.J  On  several  occasions  I  have  been  required  to  examine  articles  of 
clothing  which  had  been  worn  by  persons  subsequently  convicted  of  murder 
by  wounding,  and  either  no  blood  has  been  found  on  any  part  of  the  dress,  or 
only  small  spots  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  must 
haye  flowed  from  the  deceased.     (Heg.  v.  Hai-rington,  Chelmsford  Assizes, 
1852.    Jieg,  v.  Flack,  Ipswich  Assizes,  1853.    Beg,  v.  Cass,  Carlisle  Assizes, 
I860.-     Heg.  v.  JRowlands,  Beaumaris  Assizes,  1861.      Beg.  v.  Edmonds, 
Swansea  Assizes,  1862.)     Li  the  case  of  Gardner  (C.  C.  C.  1862),  in  which 
there  had  been  a  large  effusion  of  blood  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat, 
no  bIt)od-8tains  were  found  on  the  clothing  of  the  man  who  was  convicted 
of  the  murder.     It  is  obvious  that  the  throat  of  a  person  while  standing, 
Bitting,  or  kneeling,  may  be  cut  by  a  murderer  from  behind,  and  thus  in 
appearance  simulate  suicide.     Under  these  circumstances  the  clothes  of  the 
assassin  would  escape  being  stained  with  blood.      The  flowing  or  spurting 
of  blood  upon  his  clothes  will  depend  upon  his  position  in  relation  to  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  inflicting  the  wound,  and  this  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  pure  speculation.     In  entire  violation  of  this  simple  principle,  the  fact  of  a 
prisoner's  clothes  not  being  marked  with  blood,  has  been  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion urged  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.    {Reg.  v.  Dalmaa,  C.  C.  C,  June  1844.) 
In  this  case  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  wished  to  impress  the  jury,  in  what 
is  conmionly  denominated  a  ^  powerful '  speech  (in  which  medical  facts  and 
opinions  are  usually  ignored),  that  no  person  could  cut  the  throat  of  another 
▼ithout  having  his  clothes  covered  with  blood ;  and  as  it  was  not  proved  that 
there  was  any  blood  on  the  clothes,  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crime.     The  &cts  were  simply  that  the  throat  of  the  woman  was  cut  while 
she  was  walking  across  Battersea  bridge,  the  prisoner  having  inflicted  the  wound 
from  behind  1    In  the  case  of  Lord  W,  Russell,  pp.  485, 506,  the  act  of  murder 
was  conunitted  by  Courvoisier  while  in  a  state  of  nudity.     In  Reg.  v.  Muller 
(C.  C.  C,  October  1864),  this  fallacious  species  of  defence  was  carried  to  a  still 
greater  length.     Although  the  clothes  of  the  prisoner  were  not  produced,  and 
the  evidence  showed  that  he  had  had  time  to  change  them,  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said,  ^  Blood  spurted  out  from  Mr.  Briggs  (the 
deceased),  and  there  is  no  doubt  his  assailant,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been 
covered  with  blood,  or  have  been  considerably  stained  with  it.*     It  should  be 
obserred,  however,  that  the  woimds  were  of  a  contused  character,  from  which 
mnch  blood  was  not  likely  to  have  flowed  at  the  time  of  their  infliction.   The 
clothes  worn  by  the  assailant  need  not,  theref or^,  from  this  state  of  fJEicts,  have 
been  *  covered  with  blood,'  or  *  considerably  stained.'  No  artery  was  cut  through, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  spurting.    Setting  aside  these  erroneous  assump- 
tions, the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  had  blood  fallen  upon  his  clothes,  the 
prisoner  had  had  ample  time  to  dispose  of  them,  and  thus  prevent  a  chemical 
examination  of  them.     It  is  a  new  feature  to  have  their  non-production  under 
SQch  circumstances  dealt  with  as  a  proof  of  innocence.   In  a  case  tried  at  Liver- 
pool {Reg.  V.  Smith,  Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.  1867),  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the 
absence  of  blood-stains  on  the  dress  of  the  accused,  as  adverse  to  the  theory 
of  guilt,  appears  to  have  led  to  a  failure  of  justice.     The  deceased  was  found 
dead  with  his  throat  cut.     The  wounds  in  the  throat  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  not  have  been  inflicted  by  deceased  himself,  and  were  con- 
sistent with  the  view  that  they  might  have  been  made  by  another  person  from 
behind.    The  accused  was  traced  to  the  spot,  and  a  cap  belonging  to  him,  and 
aatorated  with  blood,  was  found  imder  the  dying  man.     In  his  address  to  the 
jury  the  learned  judge  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  There  were  very  slight,  if 
any,  traces  of  blood  upon  his  clothes,  and  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that 
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the  person  who  committed  this  deed  should  not  ha^e  been  deluged  with  blood 
from  the  wotmd,  <&c.'  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  some  stains  of  blood  on  the  clothes,  which  were  damp.  They  had  been 
washed.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  The  fact  of  finding  the  bloody 
cap  admitted  of  no  explanation  consistent  with  innocence :  but  the  fact  that 
the  clothes  were  not  ^  deluged  with  blood  *  was  taken  as  a  strong  presmnption 
against  guilt,  whereas,  medically  speaking,  it  merely  indicated  that  die  throat 
of  deceajBed  might  have  been  cut  from  behind !  The  position  in  which  the 
dead  body  was  found,  with  the  face  downwards,  rendered  this  highly  probable. 
In  another  case,  tried  before  the  same  learned  judge  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  July  1871  {Reg,  v.  Pooh),  commonly  knovm  as  the  Eltham  murder 
case,  a  yoimg  woman  was  found  dead,  with  severe  injury  about  her  hedd  in- 
Aicted  with  a  plasterer's  hammer.  One  of  the  wounds  divided  the  temporal 
artery.  The  prisoner's  clothes  were  examined  by  Dr.  Letheby,  and  he  found 
upon  them  numerous  small  spots  of  blood,  apparently  recent.  The  learned 
judge,  in  addressing  the  jury  said,  *  Was  it  likely  that  the  person  who  inflicted 
all  that  violence,  dividing  arteries  as  it  did  in  some  places,  could  have  done  it 
without  considerable  marks  of  blood  being  afterwards  found  upon  his  clothes  V 
This  question,  if  addressed  to  a  medical  witness  who  had  had  expvrience  in 
examining  such  cases,  would  have  been  answered  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  suggested  by  the  learned  judge.  The  spots  found  by  Dr.  Letheby 
were  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  plasterer's  hammer  in  in- 
flicting these  wounds.  The  effect  of  spurting  on  the  clothes  by  the  divided 
temporal  artery  would  have  depended  on  the  position  of  the  assailant  at  the 
time.  By  a  bruising  instrument  of  this  kind  *•  considerable  marks  of  blood* 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  produced.  In  a  recent  trial  in  Ireland  (1872) 
the  non-discovery  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  accused  was  advanced  as  a 
strong  proof  that  he  could  not  have  committed  the  act  of  murder  with  whidi 
he  was  charged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  policemen  are  often  misled  in  search- 
ing for  criminals,  by  relying  upon  blood  on  clothing  as  a  necessary  acoom* 
paniment  of  an  act  of  murder.  This  also  leads  them  to  magnify  stains  of  red 
paint,  iron  runt  and  fruit-stains,  on  the  dress  of  an  accused  person,  into  marks 
of  blood. 

The  presence  of  spots  of  blood  on  articles  of  clothing,  knives,  ^bc.,  taken 
from  the  persons  of  diose  who  are  accused  of  murder,  may  be  quite  consistoit 
with  innocence.  Small  spots  or  stains  have  often  an  undue  importance  at- 
tached to  them.  I  have  known  minute  spots  of  blood  on  the  shirt  of  a  man 
tried  for  murder  by  wounding,  regarded  as  furnishing  proof  of  criminality, 
until  it  was  explained  that  they  were  probably  derived  from  flea-bites,  and 
that  some  were  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  showing  that  the  shirt  had 
been  worn  on  the  two  sides.  The  coarse  clothing  worn  by  labourers  may  aoqoire 
blood-spots  from  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  which  the  accused  may 
not  always  be  able  to  explain.  When  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  wadi  out 
the  stains,  or  the  accused  admits  that  they  are  there,  and  shows  great  ansietf 
to  give  some  explanation  of  their  presence,  as  that  he  has  assisted  in  kiUii^  a 
pig,  rabbits,  or  rats,  or  that  he  was  carrying  game  about  him,  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  suspicion.  A  medical  practitioner  should  always  make  due  alkyv- 
ance  for  the  accidental  presence  of  blood.  In  Meff,  v.  Cass  (Carlisle  Summer 
Assizes,  1860),  among  twelve  different  articles  sent  to  me  for  examinatka 
for  blood,  was  a  sovereign,  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  taken  from  a  pmM 
belonging  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  murder  and  had  been  toadMd  bf 
a  bloody  hand.  Although  the  reddish-coloured  spot,  which  was  in  the  lettot 
near  the  rim,  presented  the  appearance  of  dried  blood,  yet  a  chemicid  exaan* 
nation  showed  that  it  was  not  blood.  A  few  days  after,  I  examined  a  nnmbv 
of  sovereigns  received  from  a  public  bank.     Some  of  these  presented  fip0^ 
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Binilar  to  that  on  the  sovereign  above  mentioned,  and  one  among  them  had  a 
spot  of  dried  blood  upon  it !  A  knife,  coin,  or  purse,  handled  with  a  cut 
finger,  might,  if  found  in  the  possession  of  an  accused  person,  be  thus  inad- 
rertentlj  set  down  as  a  proof  of  guilt. 

If  no  blood  is  foimd  on  the  clothing  of  a  perwn  charged  with  murder,  any 
wounds  or  marks  of  violence  upon  him  should  be  specially  examined.  These 
any  have  been  produced  in  a  struggle  with  the  deceased,  and  the  accused  may 
not  be  able  to  give  any  consistent  account  of  the  time  or  mode  of  their  pro- 
ducti(Hi.  A  case  has  been  related  (p.  464)  in  which  the  identity  of  an  assailant 
▼as  in  some  manner  established  by  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis  on  his  face. 
So  a  wound  may  be  found  on  the  accused  which  he  may  pretend  to  account 
for  by  some  accident,  in  order  to  evade  suspicion.  His  statement  may,  how- 
ever, be  wholly  irreconcilable  with,  the  appearances  of  the  injury.  The  kind 
of  weapon  used,  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  inflicted,  may  sometimes  be 
inferred  from  a  simple  examination,  and  prove  that  the  prisoner's  story  is 
ftJee.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried  in  the  West  of  England  a  few  years  since, 
in  which  an  assailant  was  identified  by  the  peculiarity  of  a  wound  on  the  knee. 
He  had  broken  into  a  house  at  night  with  some  others,  and  discharged  his  gun 
j  at  the  prosecutrix,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  or  stooping.  The  gun 
I  burst,  and  the  recoil  of  the  breech  produced  a  mixed  laceration  and  contused 
i  woqikI  on  the  knee  of  the  assailant.  When  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  to 
aooount  for  this  woimd,  he  referred  it  to  an  accidental  blow  from  a  mandril 
lome  time  before.  The  appearance  of  the  injury  was,  however,  inconsistent 
both  with  the  time  of  its  alleged  accidental  infliction,  and  with  the  instru- 
ment said  to  have  produced  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  to 
corespond  to  such  an  injury  as  the  broken  breech  of  the  gun  would  have 
produced  at  the  date  of  the  burglary.  This  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  subsequent  conviction. 

Mr.  Smithy  a  gentleman  who  formerly  attended  my  lectures,  communicated 
to  me  a  singular  case  in  which  identity  was  established  by  the  production  in 
evidence  of  a  portion  of  a  finger  belonging  to  the  assailant.  In  1834,  two  men 
were  charged  ¥rith  having  assaulted  with  intent  to  rob  the  prosecutor,  a  sur- 
geon. It  appears  that  Uie  prosecutor,  while  walking  late  at  night  along  a 
lonely  road  in  the  country,  overtook  three  men  who  were  strangers  to  him. 
One  knocked  him  down  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  face,  and  held  him,  while 
another  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth  to  prevent  him  giving  alarm.  The  pri- 
aomet  contrived  to  get  his  finger  into  the  prosecutor's  mouth,  and  during  the 
struggle  the  latter  bit  off  the  end  completely  between  the  nail  and  the  first 
joint.  The  men  then  ran  awav.  The  piece  of  finger  was  given  to  a  constable, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  eignt  hours  he  found  one  of  the  prisoners  with  his 
hand  bandaged.  On  examining  the  hand,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tip  of 
one  finger  was  missing.  The  prisoner  accounted  for  this  by  sa3dng  that  he 
accidentally  cut  it  off.  This  statement  was  found  to  be  false,  and  he  made 
aerend  other  inconsistent  statements.  On  comparing  the  piece  of  finger  with 
the  injured  finger  of  the  prisoner's  hand,  they  were  found  closely  to  corre- 
spond. The  portion  of  finger  was  preserved  in  alcohol  for  the  trial,  and  upon 
this  clear  evidence  of  identity  he  and  his  companion  were  convicted.  These 
cases  may  be  taken  as  types  of  many  others  of  a  similar  description. 

Cerebral  matter, — ^Under  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  a  portion  of  the  brain 
may  escape  and  be  deposited  with  blood  on  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture. 
Orfila  first  directed  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  to  this  subject,  and  sug- 
gested the  application  of  certain  chemical  tests  to  the  dried  spots  of  brain-matter 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  2,  143).  He  found  that  strong  sulphuric  acid  applied 
to  dry  cerebral  substance  dissolved  it  and  gave  to  it  a  violet  colour.  He  also 
observed  that  hydrochloric  acid  operated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  but 
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much  more  slowly.  Orfila  did  not  find  that  albumen  or  albmninons  tiames 
were  similarly  changed  by  the  acid.  M.  Laasaigne,  who  has  more  recently 
examined  this  question,  advises  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  only  in  its  highest 
state  of  concentration.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1855,  1,  442.)  He  found  that  a  drop 
of  this  acid  placed  on  a  dry  stain  of  cerebral  matter  produced  almost  immedi- 
ately a  yellowish  colour.  In  twelve  seconds  it  acquired  an  orange  tint,  m 
twenty-five  seconds  a  vermilion  red,  and  in  two  minutes  a  violet  colour  which 
gradually  disappeared  in  about  an  hour,  as  a  result  of  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air.  He  thinks  the  colouring  effect  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  cerebral  cholesterine  and  not  on  the  cerebrine.  His  observations  apply 
equally  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

M .  Robin  has  employed  the  microscope.  With  this  iostrument,  by  maceration 
of*  the  substance  in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  discover  in  these  dried  spots  the  long  slender  cerebral  tubes.  It 
required  for  this  purpose  a  power  of  &om  500  to  600  diameters.  If  an  exami- 
nation of  stains  of  supposed  cerebral  matter  were  required  in  practice,  the 
application  of  the  microscope  by  a  competent  observer,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  chemical  methods  above  described.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  variety  of 
colours  with  organic  substances,  and  a  chemist  might  be  easily  deceived.  In  a 
case  of  murder  which  occurred  some  years  since,  in  which  the  deceased  had 
sustained  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  an  expert  professed  to  have  discovered 
with  the  stuns  of  blood  on  cloth  a  quantity  of  brain  substance ;  but  on  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found,  that  although  there  was 
fracture  of  the  skull,  the  cavity  had  not  been  opened  and  no  brain  had  escaped ! 
This  shows  that  no  reliance  can  at  present  be  placed  on  tests  for  this  substance. 


CHAPTER  38. 


EXAMINATION  OP  BLOOD-STAINS — CHEMICAL,  OPTICAL,  AND  MICROSOOPICAL  EVI- 
DENCE— STAINS  OF  BLOOD  ON  LINEN  AND  OTHER  STUFFS — AGE  OR  DATE  OF  THE 
STAINS — INSOLUBLE  STAINS  RESEMBLING  BLOOD — STAINS  OF  FRCITS,  FLOWERS, 
ROOTS,    AND   EXTRACTS — STAINS    OF   BLOOD    ON   WEAPONS — STAINS   FROM   IIWW- 

RUST — ARTERIAL  AND  VENOUS  BLOOD THE  GUAIACUM  PROCESS SPECTRAL  AlU- 

LYSIS — VARIETIES   OF   BLOOD— BLOOD  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS — BLOOD  CRTSTALS. 

Examination  of  Blood-stains. — It  may  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  matter  to 
say  whether  certain  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  articles  of  clothing,  furniture; 
or  weapons  are  or  are  not  owing  to  blood ;  but,  in  practice,  great  difficulty  is 
often  experienced  in  answering  the  question.  If  the  stains  are  large  and  recent, 
most  persons  may  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion ;  but  the  physical  characters 
of  blood  are  soon  changed,  even  when  the  stuff  is  white  and  oUierwise  favour* 
able  for  an  examination.     If  the  stains,  whether  recent  or  of  old  standing,  are 
upon  dark-dyed  woollen  stuffs,  as  blue,  black,  or  brown  cloth,  or  if  they  appear 
in  the  form  of  small  or  detached  spots,  or  in  thin  films  on  daik  clothing  or  ruity 
weapons,  no  one  but  a  competent  medical  man  should  be  allowed  to  grre  an 
opinion.     Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis,  it  may  be  occasionally  neceasazr  ^ 
show  the  exact  size  and  position  of  blood-stains  when  found  on  articles  of  for* 
niture.     For  this  purpose  photography  may  be  employed.     In  the  case  of 
Raynor^  Reg,  v.  Watson  and  wife  (Notts  Lent  Assizes,  1867),  the  position  d 
certain  splashes  of  blood  on  the  flap  of  a  kitchen-table  was  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  case.     The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  108)  is  from  a  pbotognp^ 
taken  to  a  scale  of  inches,  showing  the  relative  position  and  lei^gth  of  tvo 
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rtreiks  of  blood.  (See  ease,  p.  513.)  A  photograph  thus  made  will  give  a 
better  idea  o£  quantity  and  position  than  any  verbal  description.  There  are 
three  methods  of  examining  blood  stAiiiH:  1, by  chemical  processes;  2,  by  the 
imcTOBCope ;  and  3,  by  an  optical  process — spectrum  analyMS.  In  some  cases 
it  is  neceeaary  to  combine  these  proceasea  in  ^^  ,og_ 

order  lo  arrive  at  a  conclusive  result. 

Chemical  Analyiis. — There  is  no  direct 
chemical  process  by  which  blood  can  be 
ideDtiiied,  but  we  presumptively  establish 
its  nature  by  determining  the  presence  and 
pBjpertiea  of  the  red  colouring  matter  or 
kataatin.  The  chemical  properties  of  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  blood  are  as  fol- 
loire: — 1,  It  readily  combines  with  cold 
diitilled  water,  forming,  if  recent,  a  bright 
red  solution,  2.  The  red  colour  of  this  so- 
latiou  is  not  changed  to  a  crimson,  blue  or 
peen  tint  by  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  aolution 
oifoimumia.  If  the  ammonia  is  concentrated, 
wadded  in  large  (juantity,  the  red  liquid  will 
uquire  a  brownish  tint.  3.  The  red  solu- 
tion when  heated  to  about  170°  is  coagula- 
tal — the  colour  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  a 
muddy  brown  llocculent  precipitate  is 
fonned,  the  quantity  of  which  will  depend 

'  on  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  and 
sibnmen  present.  The  red  colouring  matter 
ofblood  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with 
ilbnmen,  and  it  is  this  principle  which  gives 

I    to  ■  dried  blood-stain  on  linen  or  cloth  a 

,    Tflll-marked  stif&ees.     Stains  from  cochi- 

:    neal  and  the  red  colours  of  wine,  flowers, 

:    ud  fruit,  do  not  cause  any  stiffening  of  the  »' 
fibre  of  the  stained  stuff,  nor  any  appear- 
ance imder  the  microscope  at  all  resembling  a  dried  coagulum  of  blood. 
4.  A  aolution  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  in  water  produces  with 

i   tincture  of  guaiacum  only,  a  reddi^-white  precipitate  of  the  resin.     On  ad- 

:   ding  to  this  an  ethereal  solution  of  peroxidt  of  hydrogtn,  a  beautiful  blue 

.  colour  is  more  or  lees  rapidly  brought  out.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
ether  is  added,the  precipitate  will  be  dissolved  and  a  deep  sapphire  blue  solution 
will  result.  Cochineal  and  other  red  colouring  matters  when  thus  treated  give 
areddish  colour  to  theresinof  the  tincture  of  guoiacum,  but  undergo  no  chnnge 
on  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  They  are  thus  well  marked  and 
iiKinguished  from  blood.  Whether  the  blood  is  new  or  old,  whether  concen- 
Iraied  or  exceedingly  diluted,  the  teat  produces  the  blue  coloration.  It  pro- 
daces  the  change  better  in  a  diluted  than  in  a  concentrated  state.  A  drop  of 
blood  diSiiBed  through  six  ouncesof  water  maybe  thus  detected  in  one  or  two 
dnchms  of  the  mixture.  Such  are  the  chemical  properties  of  blood,  whether 
taken  from  the  human  body  or  from  that  of  any  warm  red-blooded  animal 
(mammalia). 

Blood-ttaim  on  linen  or  other  itvffs.  Their  age  or  date. — Supposing  the 
•tnff  to  be  white  or  nearly  colourless,  the  spot  of  blood  if  recent,  is  of  a 
red  coloiir ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  of  a  reddish -brown,  or  of  a  deep 
red-brown  colour.  The  change  of  colour  to  a  reddiah-brown  I  have  foimd  to 
take  place  in  warm  weather  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.     After  a  period 
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of  five  or  six  days,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  from  the  appeaTance, 
the  date  of  a  stain  even  conjecturally.  In  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  linen,  no 
change  took  place  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years : — ^it  had  a  reddish-brown 
colour  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  which  it  retained  for  the  long  period  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  any  case,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  date  of  a  stain.  Chemistry  does  not  aid 
the  examiner.  The  stain  may  not  be  so  readily  dissolved  by  water,  but  no 
chemical  test  applied  to  the  solution  can  enable  a  chemist  to  fix  the  date. 
Blood  of  one  week's,  and  blood  of  six  weeks'  date,  will  present  the  same 
chemical  properties.  This  question  arose  in  the  Eltham  mtirder  case  {Reg.  t. 
Pookf  C.  C.  C.  July,  1871).  Dr.  Letheby,  who  examined  the  prisoner's  clothing, 
very  properly  declined  to  assign  a  date  to  the  small  stains  which  he  had  found 
upon  it.  The  new  method  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  blood  furnishes 
no  precise  information  as  to  date.  It  allows  us  to  make  a  distinction  between 
fresh  blood  and  that  which  has  undergone  chemical  changes  by  deoxidadon 
or  otherwise,  but  not  to  fix  a  date.  If  a  recent  blood-stain  has  been  exposed 
to  smoke,  or  has  been  dried  in  an  impure  atmosphere  containing  sulphurous 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  its  chemical  and  optical  properties  are  changed 
as  well  as  its  physical  appearance.  It  will  look  like  a  stain  produced  some 
weeks  or  months  previously.  Heat  also  affects  the  appearance  of  a  blood-stain. 
Blood  dried  in  a  pure  atmosphere  and  kept  from  air  may  retain  its  chemical 
character  of  freshness  for  a  long  tiine. 

Dr.  Pfaff,  of  Plauen,  has  performed  numerous  experiments  on  fresh  and  old 
blood-stains,  with  a  viewof  determining  their  age  or  the  date  at  which  they  were 
produced.  (Casper's 'Yierteljahrsschrift,*  1862, 1,  266.)  He  considers  that  die 
rapidity  with  which  the  red  colouring  matter  dissolves  in  water  and  other  liquids, 
may  constitute  a  safe  basis  for  a  medical  opinion.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  fresher  the  blood  the  more  easily  was  the  red  colour  imparted  to 
water.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  firesh  stains  the  colour  is  crimson- 
red,  while  in  old  stains  it  is  brown  or  red-brown.  The  novelty  of  Dr.  Puff's 
suggestion  consists  simply  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  stain  on  linen  and  other 
Btufis  by  the  time  required  for  the  oommencem^it  and  completion  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  red  coloiuing  matter.  The  solvent  employed  by  him  is  a  solutaon 
of  arsenious  acid  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two 
drachms  of  water.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  good  solvent  for  the  red  colouring 
matter.  In  operating  on  stains  on  linen  and  other  stuffs,  the  rapidity  of  solu- 
tion must  however  depend  on  so  many  contingencies  irrespective  of  age,  e^. 
the  quantity  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  the  stuff,  its  thickness,  and  its  permea- 
bility to  liquid,  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  safely  laid  down  for  determining 
the  precise  date. 

Upon  coloured  stuffs,  or  dirty  clothes,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  trace 
any  physical  changes  in  stains  of  blood— on  red-dyed  stui&  Uie  stain  appears 
simply  darker  from  the  first,  but  in  all  cases  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  more  or 
less  stiffened,  as  a  result  of  the  drying  of  the  albimien  associated  with  tiie  red 
colouring  matter.  In  examining  an  article  of  clothing,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  side  of  the  stuff  which  has  first  received  the  stain :  sometimes  both 
sides  are  stained.  The  evidence  derived  from  an  6bservation  of  this  kindtnay 
be  occasionally  of  importance. 

Of  the  various  red  colouring  matters  extracted  from  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  there  are  none  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  present  the  peculiar 
crimson-red  tint  of  dry  blood,  especially  when  the  substance  is  examined  in  a 
good  light  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  When  aolutiond  of  these  red 
colouring  matters  are  treated  with  ammonia,  some — such  as  codiineal,  log- 
wood, and  the  colours  of  roots  and  woods — ^acquire  a  deep  crimson  tint,  while 
others,  such  as  the  colouring  matter  of  the  rose  and  the  ledi  colours  of  floweit 
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and  frnits,  are  changed  to  a  blue  or  green.  These  red  colours  are  not  destroyed 
hy  a  boilmg  temperature,  and  even  when  mixed  with  albxmien  this  principle  is 
coagulated,  but  the  red  colouring  matter  remains  unchanged.  In  the  case  of 
blood,  the  etifect  of  heat  is  to  destroy  the  coloiur  entirely.  Another  distinction 
has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  527).  Guaiacum  tincture  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  produce  no  change  of  coloiu*  in  these  red  colouring  matters,  while 
the  red  colour  of  blood  is  changed  to  blue.  So  far  as  it  is  at  present  known 
there  is  no  red  colouring  matter,  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable,  which  resembles 
blood  in  this  respect. 

Suspected  stai7i8  on  clothing. — The  suspected  stain,  if  in  a  dry  state,  should 
be  first  examined  in  a  strong  light,  with  alow  pow^er  of  the  microscope.  If  caused 
by  blood,  it  will  not  be  a  mere  colouring  of  the  fibres,  but  it  will  have  a  shining 
gloffiy  appearance,  and"  each  fibre  will  be  observed  to  be  invested  with  a  por- 
tion of  dried  coagulum  or  clot.     In  other  cases,  minute  coagula  or  clots  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  dried"  jelly,  will  be  seen  in  the  meshes  of  the  stained 
article  of  clothing.     In  certain  lights  the  clots  may  appear  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  but  by  changing  the  li^ht,  bright  ttanshicent  portions  of  a  peculiar 
crimson  tint  will  come  into  view.     The  crimson  colour  of  a  blood-stain  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  red  colouring  matter,  and  when  the  stained  portion 
presents  the  character  of  a  dry  coagulum,  the  stain  cannot  be  easily  mistaken 
by  a  practised  eye  ft)r  that  caused'  by  any  other  red  colour.    In  fact,  the  micro- 
scope puts  the  observer  of  a  small  stain  in  the  same  position  as  a  non-profes- 
sional person,  who  unhesitatingly  forms  his  judgment  from  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  blood.     Portions  of  kino  over  a  dress  may  present  occasionally  the  ap- 
pearance of  coagidated  blood ;  but  kino  differs  in  colour  and  in  chemical  pro- 
perties from  blood.     The  microscopical  observation  of  a  suspected  stain  on 
Jinen,  cotton,  or  woollen,  however  small,  is  generally  sufficient  to  enable  an 
.  Xpert  to  form  an  opinion  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.     When  the 
stain  is  on  black  or  dark-coloured  cloth,  no  colour  will  be  visible.     If  owing 
to  hlood,  the  fibre  will,  however,  be  stiffened,  and  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light  it  may  appear  glossy  from  the  drying  of  the  albumen  or  serum.     The 
suspected  spot  should  be  wetted  with  distilled  water,  and  when  the  cloth  is 
thoroughly  aoftened  two  or  three  layers  of  white  blotting  paper  may  be  pressed 
upon  it.     K  blood  is  present  reddish  coloured  stains  will  be  produced,  some- 
times extending  through  three  or  four  folds  of  paper.    Any  one  of  these  pre- 
lenting  colour  may  be  tested'  by  adding  tincture  of  guaiacum  followed  by 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  jdcohol.     The  blue  coloration  pro- 
duced by  blood  will  then  be  apparent.     If  no  red  colour  is  thus  obtained  on 
applying  the  filtering  paper  to  wetted  cloth,  no  blood  will  be  found.     In  a  case 
of  murder  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1868 
{Reg.  V.  Morgan^,  it-  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  shot  in  a  lonely 
hut  on  the  Inllft.     His  only  companion  at  the  time  was  his  dog.     Some  spots 
of  blood  fell  on  the  hail*  of  the  dog.     A  portion  of  tlie  hair- was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  me  for'  examination.     Small  portions  of  fresh  coagula  were  found 
in  the  hair.     The  hair  was  wetted'  and  pressed  strongly  on  wiiite  blotting- 
paper;  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxid)^  of  hydfogen  applied  to  the  red  stains 
on  paper  gave  at  once  the  usual  reactionsof .-blood.  The  result  was  confirmed  by 
other  experiments.     This  method  of  testing,  by  transference-  of-  the  colouring 
matter  from  a  dark  to  a  white  surface  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Day, 
of  Gselong,  who  has  given  so  much  attention  to  thid  subject.     In  all  cases  in 
which  a  doubt  may  exist,  chemical  and  other  processes  should  be  resorted  to 
for  confinnatory  evidence. 

If  the  stain  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  slip  of  the  article  of  dress,  whether  cloth 
oar  linen,  should  be  suspended  in  distilled  water  contained  in  a  small  test-tube. 
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If  the  stain  is  owing  to  blood  in  a  soluble  form,  a  red  or  red-brown  liquid  will 
be  seen  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.     When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  thus  collected,  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  pipette,  and  the 
coloured  liquid  tested  by  ammonia,  by  heat,  and  by  guaiacum,  as  already 
described  (p.  529).     Old  stains  are  very  slowly  dissolved  by  water,  and  those 
which  have  been  exposed  to  a  heat  of  170°  or  upwards,  or  to  the  influence  of 
certain  gases,  are  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water.     Oil  or  grease  in 
jthe  stained  article  will  also  interfere  with  the  solubility  of  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  blood.     If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  small,  the  substance  may  be  cut 
up  and  macerated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  just  enough  water  to  keq)  it 
well  moistened.     After  an  hour  the  stained  substance  may  be  pressed,  and  a 
red-coloured  liquid,  in  a  state  for  testing,  will  be  thus  obtained.    It  may  be 
objected  that  red  stains  resembling  blood  are  occasionally  found  on  linen  and 
other  stuffs,  and  may  give  rise  to  error.     All  such  stains  are  either  entirely 
insoluble  in  water  or  they  are  soluble  and  give  red-coloured  liquids.     If  the 
former,  they  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  blood-stains :  if  the  latter,  no  mis- 
take can  arise  provided  the  red  liquid  so  obtained  is  submitted  to  the  chemi- 
cal tests  above  described.    Blood-stains  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  heat  or 
some  other  cause  must  be  tested  by  another  method. 

The  effect  of  heat  in  rendering  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  insoluble, 
has  been  already  described  as  a  test  for  its  presence  (p.  527).  In  the  case  of  a 
dead  body  found  burnt,  with  stains  resembling  tlioaeof  blood  upon  the  cloth- 
ing or  furniture,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  change  of  this  kind.  The 
insolubility  of  the  matter  forming  the  stain  merely  affects  ike  chemical  tests, 
namely,  the  application  of  heat  and  ammonia.  That  the  substance  is  blood 
may  be  proved  not  only  by  the  guaiacum  process,  but  by  the  spectrum  in  the 
microscope.  An  insoluble  ooagulum  of  blood  may  be  dissolved  in  ammnnia 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  thus  examined. 

The  changes  produced  by  heat  on  blood  became  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
case  of  Raynor  {Reg.  v.  Watson  and  wife,  Notts  Lent  Assizes,  1857).    (See  . 
p.  513.)     Stains  suspected  to  be  those  of  blood  were  found  on  various  articki  i 
of  clothing  belonging  to  the  female  prisoner.     The  woman  had  been  making 
black-puddings  with  pig^s  blood  a  few  days  before  the  murder,  and  it  wu 
allied  in  defence  that  the  stains  found  on  her  dress,  were  produced  with  pig^i , 
blood  while  so  occupied.    The  blood  marks  on  the  dress  as  well  as  the  stzeak 
on  the  flap  of  the  table  (see  fig.  107,  p.  527)  had  the  appearance  of  coagulated 
blood  as  effused  from  a  living  body.     They  formed  a  reddish-coloured  solutioa 
in  water  like  recent  blood,  and  there  was  no  more  salt  in  them  than  would  ba 
contained  in  a  like  quantity  of  blood.     Part  of  the  dress  was,  for  the  sake 
experiment,  sprinkled  with  some  of  the  black-pudding  mixture,  with  the 
that  when  dry,  the  stains  were  different  in  colour  as  well  as  in  chemical  andl 
other  properties.     This  mixture  is  made  by  heating  blood  and  adding  to  m 
a  quantity  of  salt.     The  stains  thus  made  with  the  mixture  were  of  a  browa 
colour,  insoluble  in  water,  and  contained  much  aalt«     It  was  clear  from  theai 
results  that  the  fftains  on  the  woman^s  dress  could  not  have  been  caused  by  tht 
black -pudding  oompoimd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  that  pig's  blood 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  human  blood  either  chemically  or  microscopi- 
cally, and  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  blood-marks  would  be  accounted  bx 
and  explained  by  the  pig's  blood  h&ng  used  or  accidentally  sj^ed  before  i 
was  heated  and  mixed  with  salt. 

Red  stains  resembling  blood. — There  are  certain  red  stains  bearing  a 
hlance  to  blood,  which  are  insoluble  in  water.     These  may  be  identified 
tlieir  special  characters.  Among  them  are : — 1,  Red  dyes^  such  as  madder,  wF 
when  fixed  by  a  mordant,  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.    2.  Iron-moulds.  Tbav 
are  of  a  reddish -brown  colour,  sometime  of  a  bright  or  orange-red — thej 
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quite  msolnble  in  water,  but  are  easily  dissolved  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acidy 
and  on  adding  f errocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  the  pre- 
sence of  iron  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  acid- 
used  for  this  purpose  contains  no  iron.  A  more  satisfactory  method  of  testing 
is  to  apply  to  the  spot  glacial  acetic  acid,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a 
solution  of  tamiic  acid.  A  blueish  purple  stain  of  ink  is  produced,  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  spot  is  owing  to  oxide  of  iron.  Tannic  acid  alone  has  no 
action  on  iron-moulds.  Iron-moulds  are  generally  distinguished  by  their 
brown  colour,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  stiffening  of  the  fibre,  on  the  stained 
spot.  Notwithstanding  these  well-marked  distinctions,  mistakes  are  some-- 
times  made,  as  in  the  following  case.  Some  years  since  a  man  was  found' 
drowned  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  imder  suspicious  circumstances.  The  body  had 
tridently  lain  a  long  time  in  the  water.  On  examining  the  shirt  of  the  deceased, 
a  number  of  red-brown  stains  were  observed  on  the  collar  and  body — resulting, 
as  it  was  supposed  from  spots  of  blood,  which  had  become  changed  by  time. 
(hiacheniiwJ  examination,  however,  they  were  foimd  to  be  iron-moulds,  pro- 
duced by  the  rusting  of  a  steel  chain  which  the  deceased  had  worn  round  his 
neck !  3.  Hed  paint.  Stains  made  with  red  paint  containing  peroxide  of  iron, 
We  been  mistaken  for  blood.  They  may  be  easily  known  by  digesting  them 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  applying  to  the  solution  the  tests  for  iron, 
like  those  produced  by  iron-moulds,  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  confounded  with  ordinary  blood-stains.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
•pota  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  changed  by  light,  which  I  have  known 
to  be  mistaken  for  old  stains  of  blood.  The  stuff  on  which  the  spots  of  blood 
,  ire  found  may  be  itself  stained  ¥rith  a  red  dye  or  colour,  or  it  may  be  dyed  with 
inm :  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  by  the  same  process  a  piece  of 
the  coloured  or  stained  portion,  in  order  to  furnish  negative  evidence  that  the 
napected  stains  are  due  to  blood.  In  Spicer'a  case  {ante,  p.  521),  an  apron 
wiiich  the  prisoner  wore  was  found  with  stains  of  blood  upon  it ;  but  the 
greater  part  was  covered  with  dark  red  stains,  which  turned  out  to  be  owing 
toa logwood- dye  that  the  prisoner  had  used  in  his  business.  ('Med  Gas. 
tol.  37,  p.  613.) 

Among  soluble  stains  resembling  those  of  blood  are  the  spots  produced  by 

'  Ae  juices  of  the  mulberry,  currant^  gooseberry ,  and  other  red  fruits*     They 

'ire  commonly  recognized  chemically  by  dropping  on  them  a  weak  solution  of 

tnmonia,  when  the  spot  is  turned  either  of  a  blueish,  olive-green,  or  green 

colour.  The  red  of  cochineal  is  changed  to  a  crimson  on  the  addition  of  weak 

tmmoDia  or  potash.    A  spot  of  blood  thus  treated  undergoes  no  change  from 

tweak  alkali.  Acids  turn  them  of  a  bright  red  colour.  If  a  piece  of  the  stained 

I  M[  is  suspended  in  water,  the  coloured  liquid,  if  any  be  obtained,  is  easily 

I  known  firom  blood,  by  its  acquiring  a  green  or  crimson  tint  on  the  addition 

cf  ammonia,  and  by  the  red  colour  not  being  coagulated  or  destroyed  when 

tie  liquid  is  boiled.     Independently  of  the  fruits  mentioned,  there  are  vc^e- 

tfcble  juices  that  will  produce  stains  of  a  red  or  red- brown  colour,  which  might 

be  mistaken  for  blood.    In  one  instance  the  red  petals  of  the  poppy  gave  rise 

to  an  error  only  removed  by  a  proper  examination.    (Bayard,  *  Man.  Prat,  de 

MW.  L^.'  217.)     In  some  red  stuffs  the  dye  is  often  so  bad  that  water  will 

dinolve  out  of  them  a  portion  of  the  coloiur ;  but  in  this  case  the  action  of 

ammonia  and  heat  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish  the  stains  from  blood.  The 

toluble  red  or  brown  stains  given  by  Logwood,  Brazil-wood,  or  Madder-root, 

«re  changed  to  a  crimson  colour  by  ammonia.     They  generally  contain  tannic 

add,  and  acquire  a  dark  olive-green  colour  when  touched  with  a  persalt  of 

iron.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  stains,  whether  they  are  soluble  or  insoluble 

in  water,  that,  although  to  the  naked  eye  they  may  bear  a  slight  resemblance 
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to  the  red  colour  of  blood,  they  are  wholly  different  when  examined  micro- 
scopically. The  distinction  of  tint  is  well  marked,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  appearance  of  coagulum.  When  carefully  examined,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  blood. 

Removal  of  hlood-stains.  Examination  of  washed  stains. — An  att^npt  may 
have  been  made  to  wash  out  blood-stains,  so  that  the  colour  may  be  more  or 
less  changed,  and  no  chemical  evidence  obtainable.  There  is  a  commcm  notion 
that  certain  chemical  agents  will  remove  or  destroy  these  stains ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case :  the  colour  may  be  altered,  but  when  dried  on  the  stuff  it  is  not 
easily  discharged  or  bleached.  Chlorine,  a  most  powerful  decolorizing  agent, 
turns  the  colouring  matter  of  blood  of  a  green-brown  colour.  Hypodilorous 
acid  has  a  sunilar  effect.  This  acid  has  been  recommended  as  useful  by  its 
bleaching  properties  for  distinguishing  the  stain  of  blood  from  all  other  stains, 
excepting  those  produced  by  iron-rust.  Orfila  has,  however,  shovm  that  it  is 
not  fitted  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  there  are  no  better  methods  of  testing 
for  iron  than  those  above  described.  {*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  2,  112.)  I  hare 
found  that  nothing  removes  a  blood -stain,  whether  wet  or  dry,  so  effectually 
as  simple  maceration  in  cold  water,  although,  when  the  stain  is  old,  the  process 
is  slow.  Washed  stains  may  now  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  guaiacum, 
provided  any  red  tint  remains  and  they  are  on  a  colourless  article  of  clothing. 
A  drop  of  the  tincture  is  poured  on  the  stuff,  and  if  there  is  no  change  cl 
colour,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  added.  The  blue  colour  appears  immediately 
and  becomes  more  intense  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  or  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  white  resin.  In  Eeg.  v.  Baker,  a  case  involving  a 
charge  of  murder  and  the  mutilation  of  a  little  girl  (Hants  Autunm  Assize^ 
1867),  the  trousers  of  the  prisoner  sent  for  examination  had  been  stained  wiik 
blood  in  front.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  these  stains  by  soaking 
them  in  water.  This  had  carried  the  red  colouring  matter  into  the  calico  linings 
and  had  given  to  some  patches  a  strong  and  to  others  a  pale  reddish  tint.  Ths 
direct  application  of  the  guaiacum  and  peroxide  indicated  blood  over  a  sqnan 
foot  of  the  <2aUco  lining,  and  beyond  this,  these  liquids  produced  no  change. 
The  degree  of  the  diffusion  of  the  blood,  as  it  had  been  washed  from  the  froal 
of  the  trousers  into  the  lining,  was  thus  clearly  defined. 

On  an  important  trial  for  murder  at  the  Shrewsbury  Lent  Assizes,  184 
(Reg.  V.  Misters),  this  question  as  to  the  power  of  certain  chemical  reagents 
remove  stains  of  blood,  was  raised.     Alum  was  traced  to  the  poeseasion 
the  prisoner :  it  was  found  dissolved  in  a  vessel  in  his  bedroom,  and  it 
supposed  that  he  had  removed  the  blood-stains  from  his  shirt  by  the  use 
this  salt.     Two  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  made  experi 
and  had  found  that  alimi  would  take  the  stains  of  blood  out  of  linen 
ing  to  one,  sooner  than  soap  and  water*     The  results  of  my  experiments 
not  correspond  with  these.   I  have  not  found  that  alum  removes  stains  of  b 
so  readily  as  common  water ;  and  when  alum  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
tine  in  water,  so  far  from  the  colour  being  discharged,  it  is  slowly  omv 
to  a  deep  greenish-brown  liquid.     In  one  experiment  a  slip  of  linen,  havi 
upon  it  a  stain  of  dried  blood  of  old  standing,  was  left  in  a  solution  of  al 
for  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  a  particle  of  the  red  colouring  matter  had 
extracted,  although  it  was  changed  in  coloiu*.    The  prisoner's  guilt  did  not 
on  this  point  alone — that  was  made  suificiently  evident  from  other  drei 
stances ;  but  there  have  been  few  cases  tried  in  England  where  the  hcVs 
nected  with  the  analysis  of  blood-stains  were  so  closely  examined,  or  of 
great  importance  as  this.     In  a  case  to  be  presently  related,  I  was  oodsoI 
on  the  question  whether  the  alkali  contained  in  yellow  soap  would  alter  or 
move  blood-stains.   The  effect  of  this  substance,  as  well  as  of  potash,  soda 
their  carbonates,  is  to  change  the  red  colour  of  blood  to  a  deep  greeni8h-^~' 
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like  many  other  reagents,  but  tbey  do  not  exert  on  it  any  diacharging  or  bleach- 
ing power.  Combined  with  friction,  fresh  blood-stains  roay  of  course  be  easily 
effiiced  by  any  cold  alkaline  or  soapy  liquid. 

Detection  of  blood  on  weapons, — When  recent,  and  on  a  polished  instrument, 
stains  of  blood  are  easily  recognized ;  but  when  of  old  standing,  or  on  a  rusty 
piece  of  metal,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
stains  produced  by  rust  or  other  causes.     If  the  stain  is  large,  a  portion  may 
be  easfly  scraped  off  on  drying.     This  may  be  placed  in  a  watch-glass  with 
some  distilled  water,  the  solution  filtered  to  separate  any  oxide  of  iron,  and 
then  tested.    If  the  water  by  simple  maceration  does  not  acquire  a  red  or  red- 
brown  colour,  the  stain  is  not  due  to  blood.  If  it  acqidres  a  red  colour,  the  so- 
lation  may  be  tested  by  the  methods  above  described  (p.  527).     Sometimes 
the  stain  appears  on  a  dagger  or  knife,  either  in  the  form  of  a  thin  yellowish 
or  reddish  film,  or  in  streaks,  and  is  so  superficial  that  it  cannot  be  mechanically 
detached.     We  should  then  pour  a  thin  stratum  of  water  on  a  piece  of  plate- 
glass,  and  lay  the  stained  part  of  the  weapon  upon  the  surface.     The  water 
I  slowly  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  the  coloured  liquid  may 
be  examined  by  the  chemical  processes  above  recommended.     If  the  weapon 
[lias  been  exposed  to  heat,  this  mode  of  testing  will  fail. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  stains  of  blood  on  metal, 
[produced  by  the  oxide  or  certain  vegetable  salts  of  iron.     If  the  juice  or  pulp 
jof  lemon  or  orange  is  spread  upon  a  steel  blade,  and  is  exposed  to  the  air  for 
few  days,  the  resemblance  to  blood  produced  by  the  formation  of  citrate  of 
\ron  is  occasionally  so  strong  that  I  have  known  well-informed  surgeons  to 
completely  deceived :  they  have  pronounced  the  spurious  stain  to  be  blood, 
rhile  the  real  blood-stain  on  a  similar  weapon  was  pronounced  to  be  artificial ! 
""le  difficulty  of  distinguishing  such  stains  by  the  eye  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
)Ilowing  case  which  occurred  in  Paris.    A  man  was  accused  of  having  mur- 
lered  his  uncle,  to  whose  property  he  was  heir.     A  knife  was  found  in  his 
ission,  having  upon  it  dark-coloured  stains,  pronounced  by  those  who  saw 
(hem  to  be  stains  of  blood.     M.  Barruel  and  another  medical  jurist  were  re- 
tjnired  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  stains,  and  the  examination  was  made 
jjefore  a  magistrate  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.    They  were  clearly  proved, 
)y  these  and  other  experiments,  to  be  spots  produced  by  the  citrate  of  iron.    It 
[appeared  on  inquiry  that  the  knife  had  been  uded  by  some  person,  a  short  time 
)reviously,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  lemon ;  and  not  having  been  wiped 
;fore  it  was  put  aside,  a  simple  chemical  action  had  gone  on  between  the  acid 
id  the  metal  which  had  given  rise  to  the  appearance.     This  case  certainly 
Ihows  that  physical  characters  alone  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  examination  of 
leae  suspected  stains.     Stains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  may  be  thus  distin- 
led: — The  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  forming,  when  filtered,  a  yellowish 
)lution,  totally  different  from  the  red  colour  of  blood  under  the  same  circum- 
ices.     The  solution  undergoes  no  change  of  colour  on  the  addition  of  am- 
lonia.     If  in  the  state  of  persalt,  it  is  rendered  blue  by  guaiaciun.     It  is  un- 
fchanged  in  colour,  but  may  be  partially  coagulated  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
and  it  is  at  once  identified  as  a  salt  of  iron  by  giving  a  blue  colour  with  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.     I  have  observed  that  the  spots  of  the  citrate  of 
iron  on  knives  (for  they  are  not  found  on  other  weapons)  are  often  soft  and 
deliquescent,  while  those  of  blood  are  commonly  dry  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  by  sight  a  stain  of  blood  on  a  weapon  from 
a  mark  produced  by  common  iron-rust.  When  suspicion  exists,  marks  are  pro- 
noimced  to  be  due  to  blood,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  passed 
minoticed.  One  source  of  difficulty  is  this;  the  iron-rust  on  an  old  knife  is  often 
mixed  with  some  article  of  food,  or  even  with  blood  itself.  We  must  here  pursue 
the  same  mode  of  examination  as  if  the  stain  were  of  blood ;  we  macerate  the 
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.weapon,  or  a  portion  of  the  coloured  deposit  scraped  from  the  sar&ce,  in  a  smiU 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  fUter  the  liquid.  If  the  stain  is  due  to  inm- 
rust  alone,  this  will  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  will  pass  through 
colourless.  The  absence  of  blood  is  thereby  demonstrated :  for  I  need  not  here 
consider  the  objection  that  the  weapon  may  have  been  exposed  to  heat,  and  the 
blood- stains  have  been  thereby  rendered  insoluble  in  water.  1£  we  now  digest 
the  brown  undissolved  residue  left  on  the  filter  in  hydrochloric  acid  free  from 
iron,  we.8hall  obtain  a  yellowish  solution,  which  will  give  with  the  f  ercocyaoide 
•of  potassium  a  blue  colour — ^Prussian  blue. 

Li  old  blood-stains  on  rusty  weapons,  blood  and  oxide  of  iron  are  necessarily 
intermixed.  In  order  to  detect  and  separate  them  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted.  Scrape  off  portions  of  the  supposed  dry  blood  and  rust  into  a  porcelain 
capsule.  Moisten  the  substance  with  water  and  let  it  stand  covered.  If  blood  ia 
present  the  water  will  acquire  a  reddish- brown  hue,  and  the  addition  of  gnaia- 
cum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  show  whether  the  red  colour  is  owing  to 
blood.  The  efiect  is  strongly  marked  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
to  dryness  and  leave  a  reddish  stain  on  the  white  porcelain.  The  guaiacnm 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  have  no  action  upon  iron-rust,  but  the  particles  of 
dried  blood  acquire  a  blueish  colouration  around  them,  and  are  thereby  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  particles  of  rust.  The  guaiacum  and  peroxide  appUed  to 
a  film  of  water  on  which  the  rusted  weapon  has  been  placed  will  give  a  blue 
colour  if  blood  is  present,  otherwise  not.  By  this  process,  blood  was  readily 
detected  on  a  rusty  knife  used  in  an  act  of  murder  committed  ten  years  pre- 
viously. {Case  of  Gardner,  p.  491.)  No  blood  could  be  seen  on  the  blade 
with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

The  following  case  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  some  years  since.  A 
man  was  suspected  of  murder,  and  there  were  on  his  shirt  some  dtains,  iirhich 
were  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  blood.  Around  the  collar  and  upper 
part  of  the  shirt  there  was  a  large  and  somewhat  deep  pinkish-red  stain^  in  some 
respects  resembling  washed  blood.  This  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  situatioa 
for  blood  to  be  found  sprinkled ;  and  upon  testing  the  stained  linen  by  the  pro- 
cess for  blood,  the  colour  entirely  resisted  separation  by  water,  and  was  turned 
of  a  slight  crimson  tint  by  ammonia.  The  stain  was  thus  proved  not  to  be 
due  to  blood.  On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  man  had  worn  round  his 
neck  a  common  red  handkerchief  during  a  wet  night,  and  while  taking  vio- 
lent exercise  I  The  reddish-coloured  stain  was  thus  accounted  for.  There  were, 
however,  some  other  marks  on  the  shirt  which  required  examination,  as  there 
was  a  very  strong  suspicion  against  this  man.  These  were  on  the  sleeves,  at 
those  parts  which  would  be  likely  to  receive  stains  of  blood  if  they  had  been 
rolled  or  turned  up  at  the  wrists ;  and  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the  mur- 
derer in  this  case  had  used  a  quantity  of  yellow  soap  in  washing  his  hands. 
The  stains  were  of  a  brownish  colour,  without  any  shade  of  red ;  they  were 
'  faint  in  parts,  and  diffused,  conveying  the  impression  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  wash  them  out.  So  far  as  external  characters  were  concerned,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  had  been  produced  by  blood  or  not.  On  examin- 
ing the  parts  of  the  shirt  corresponding  to  the  armpits,  stains  precisely  similar 
were  there  seen,  evidently  resulting  from  cutaneous  perspiration,  since  the  sib- 
picion  of  blood  being  effused  on  these  parts  of  the  shut,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  entertained.  Slips  of  linen  from  the  stained  pordons  of 
the  sleeves  were  digested  in  water.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  stains  were  en- 
tirely removed,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  water  in  each  tube  had  acquired  a 
straw-yellow  colour.  There  was  not  the  least  shade  of  a  red  or  brown  colour. 
The  solution  was  whoDy  unlike  that  produced  by  blood'  under  any  drcuni- 
stances;  it  was  not  changed  in  colour  by  ammonia,  or  by  a  heat  of  212°;  bot 
it  acquired  a  faint  opalescence  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.   These  resolta  not 
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onij  indicated  the  absence  of  blood,  but  showed  that  the  stains  were  due  to 
cutaneous  perspiration  issuing  from  a  dirty  skin  through  a  dirty  dress.     The 
stains  on  the  patts  corresponding  to  the  armpits  could  not  be  ascribed  to  blood, 
and  from  the  similarity  in  physical  and  chemical  properties  it  was  impossible 
to  attribute  those  on  the  sleeves  to  blood.   It  happened,  however,  that  a  large 
pocket-knife,  with  numerous  dark  red  stains  on  the  blade  and  between  the 
kyers  of  the  handle,  was  found  upon  this  man ;  and  this  was  also  sent  for  ex- 
amination.   Several  persons  who  saw  the  knife  pronounced  that  the  marks  were 
due  to  blood.     The  stains  were  composed  of  some  soft  viscid  matter,  which 
gave  out  anunonia  when  heated,  and  left  a  residue  of  peroxide  of  iron.     On 
digesting  the  matter  in  water  no  portion  was  dissolved ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
evident  that  they  were  due  not  to  recent  blood,  but  to  a  mixture  of  some  animal 
matter,  probably  food,  with  iron-rust.     These  results  were  somewhat  in  the 
liman^s  favour — at  least,  they  removed  what  was  considered  to  be  a  strong  sul> 
stantial  proof  of  his  guilt.     He  was  subsequently  tried  for  the  murder,  and 
aoqnitted  on  an  alibi,  established  by  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

Li  the  case  of  Mr.  Briggs  {Beg.  v.  Muller^  Central  Crim.  Court,  October 

1 1864),  a  question  arose  whether  there  was  dried  coagulated  blood  upon  a  lif  e- 

)re8erver,  which,  the  prisoner  might  have  em()loyed.    The  weapon  consisted  of 

heavy  mass  of  lead,  enclosed  in  a  network  of  string,  and  secured  to  a  whale- 

le  handle.    There  was  a  substance  on  the  network  resembling  dried  blood. 

len  this  was  removed  and  placed  in  contact- with  water,  it  was  not  dissolved, 

id,  under  the  microscope,  presentee^  thte  appearance  of  brown  flakes,  which 

gave  no  colour  to  the  surrounding-  liquid.     On  applying  a  red-hot  platinum 

'wire  to  the  supposed  coagulum,  it  melted,  and  gave  off*  the  smell  of  resin.    It 

llras  part  of  a  resinous  composition  which  had  been  used  for  securing  the  lead 

[to  the  network ;  it  had  become  softened  by  heat,  and  had  oozed  out  between 

[the  meshes.     No  blood  could  be  detected  in  any  part. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  chemical  analysis 
>f  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  weapons  and  clothing  is  by  no  means  an 
itnimportant  duty.  If  we  cannot  always  obtain  from  these  experiments 
~  lative  evidence,  they  often  furnish  good  negative  proof,  and  thus  tend  to 
love  imjust  suspicions  against  accused  parties.  There  is  one  circumstance, 
jwever,  of  which  a  medi^  jiurist  is  entitled  to  complain,  namely  that  evi- 
lence  should  be  received  on  matters  of  this  kind  from  police-constables  or 
»er  non-professional  persons.  No  confidence  should  be  placed  in  an  opinion 
lerived  from  physical  characters  only.  On  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of 
^'liza  Grimwood,  in  June,  1838,  committed  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of 
»e  greatest  mystery,  and  the  perpetrator  of  which  has  not  been  discovered,- 
the  examination  of  suspected  marks  resembling  blood,  became  rather  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  inquiry,  but  it  was  most  improperly  conducted.  The  finger- 
plates of  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  pre- 
sented some  dark  stains,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  bloody  hand 
of  the  murderer  in  the  act  of  escaping.  The  only  test  to  which  these  were 
submitted  was,  that  the  magistrate,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard,  tried  to 
rnb  off  some  of  the  stains  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  but  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  he  expressed  his  opinion,  that,  if  they  were  blood-stains,  they  had  been 
wiped  1  It  is  eajsy  to  perceive  to  what  results  superficial  examinations  of  this 
kind  may  lead. 

Detection  of  fibrin. — ^In  the  process  for  examining  blood-stains,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  refer  to  the  properties  of  fibrin.  Fibrin  forms  about 
l-500th  part  of  human  blood ;  it  exists  in  the  blood  of  all  warm-blooded 
animals.  The  other  animal  liquids  in  which  it  is  found  are  the  chyle  and 
lymph.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  muscular  fibre.  When  the  blood  is  in 
Aifficient  quantity,  a  pale  fiilm  of  fibrin  may  be  left  upon  the  stained  sub- 
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stance,  after  the  colouring  matter  has  been  removed  by  digestiofn  in  water. 
Small  quantities  of  fibrin  are  not  easily  identified  by  chemical  properties. 
Animal  fibrin  so  closely  resembles  coagulated  albumen  and  gluten,  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  them  by  chemical  tests.  Henoe,  unless  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  red  colouring  matter  is  obtained,  the  presence  of  fibrin 
cannot  be  relied  on ;  and  if  this  is  obtained,  the  demonstration  of  the  properties 
of  fibrin  is  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no  red  colouring  matter  which,  under 
due  precautions,  can  be  mistaken  for  that  of  blood.  Evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject was  tendered  in  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Jieed  (York  Winter  Assizes,  1847), 
but  it  was  not  well  received  by  the  Oourt.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  a  blood-stain  would  enable  usto  aaj 
whether  the. blood  had  been  effused  from  a  living  or  dead  body;  but,  admit- 
ting that  the  existence  of  fibrin  in  a  Bmall  quantity  of  dried  blood  upon  an 
article  of  dress  could  be  indisputably  established,  this  fact  would  not  enable 
us  to  give  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  important  question  above  suggested^  If 
the  quantity  of  blood  examined  be  comparatively  great,  and  no  fibrin  can  be 
procured  from  it  after  complete  digestion  in  cold  water,  it  is  probable  that  this 
blood  has  not  come  from  a  living  body,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
red  colouring  matter  and  serum,  like  that  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  dead 
body  after  p^ect  coagulation.  But  l^e  experimentalist  must  bear  in  mind 
that  small  stains  of  blood  will  commonly  leave  no  perc^tible  traces  of  fibrin. 
A  well-marked  stain  of  blood  will  not  weigh  when  dry  more  than  one-tenth 
of  a  grain.  According  to  the  average  proportion  the  stain  would  not  contsin 
more  than  a  mere  trace  of  fibrin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fibrin  were  clearly  ob- 
tained, it  would  be  by  no  means  proved  that  the  blood  yielding  it  had  issued 
from  a  living  body.  Until  the  blood  has  coagulated,  it  retains  fibrin ;  and 
coagiilation  seldom  commences  in  the  dead  body  until  after  the  lapee  of  three 
or  four  hours,  although,  if  removed  from  the  body,  it  speedily  beoomes 
solid. 

Arterial  and  Venwis  blood, — It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  arterial  from 
venous  blood  by  any  physical  or  chemical  characters,  when  it  has  been  for 
some  days  effiised,  and  is  in  a  dry  state  upon  articles  of  dress,  furniture  or 
weapons ;  but  this,  in  medico-legal  practice,  is  not  often  a  subject  of  much 
importance,  since  there  are  few  cases  of  severe  wounds,  either  in  the  throat  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  btood  do  not  escape  simul- 
taneously. The  most  striking  and  apparent  difference  between  them,  when 
recently  effused,  is  the  colour ;  the  arterial  being  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  the 
venous  is  of  a  dark  red  hue ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  latter,  when  ex- 
posed to  air  for  a  short  time,  acquires  a  fiorid  red  or  arterial  colour^  and  the  two 
kinds  of  blood  ^hen  dried,  cannot  be  distinguished  chemicaUy  by  any  known 
criterion.  If  a  coat,  or  other  stuff,  stained  with  blood,  were  of  a  dvk 
colour,  the  liquid  would  be  absorbed  and  speedily  lose  its  physical  characters. 
Arterial  blood  contains  more  fibrin  than  venous,  and  coagulates  more  finnlj- 
The  microscope  shows  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and 
chemistry  does  not  enable  us  to  apply  any  test  so  as  to  make  a  salis&urtorj 
distinction  betiween  them.  In  this  deficiency  of  mi(at>scopical  and  chemical 
evidence  an  attempt  (has  been  -made  to  establish  a  distinction  by  noticing  the 
physical  appearances  of  the  blood  stain.  Thus,  it  is  alleged,  the  aiteiial 
blood  will  be  indicated  by  its  being  sprinkled  over  surfaces  upon  which  it 
has  fiillen,  while  the  venous  blood  is  always  poured  out  in  a  full  stream.  Ib 
most  wounds  which  prove  fatal  by  haemorrhage,  the  blood  is  poured  out 
simultaneously  from  arteries  and  veins.  The  sprinkled  appearance  of  the  blood, 
when  it  exists,  wiU,  oseteris  paribus,  create  a  strong  presumption  that  it  wai 
poured  out  from  a  iiving  body,  for  after  the  heart  has.  ceased  to  act  ti» 
arteries  lose  the  power  of  throwing  out  the  blood  in  jets.     This  mode  of  dti- 
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tingnishing  arterial  from  venous  blood  waA  adduced  as  evidence  in  the  case  of 
SelliSy  who  destroyed  himself  after  having  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  There  was  the  appearance  of  sprinkled  blood  on  the  coat- 
sleere  of  Sellis,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  temporal  arterj  of  the  Duke  had  been 
wounded.  Sir  Everard  Home  thence  inferred  that  fcjellis  had  attacked  the 
Duke,  and  wounded  the  artery,  which  had 
led  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  sleeve.  (*  Will's 

CircEv.' 89.)  This  method  of  distinguish-     ^  ^ 

iiig  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  therefore,  may      ^\        ^  ^\ 

be  occasionally  available  for  practical  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  ac- 
cident iliay  lead  to  the  sprinkling  of  blood 
from  a  small  vein  which  has  been  wounded, 
while  blood  may  be  poured  out  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  an  artery,  espe- 
cially if  large ;  and  if  it  fall  on  one  a;pot  at 
a  short  distance,  it  may  produce  a  soaked  ' 
appearance.  The  sprinkling  may  be  ex* 
pected  only  when  the  wounded  axtery  is 

sdiaII  anil  thp  hlnnd  la  pIFiispH  at  a  <1  intanop        -  ^P°*"  °'  aiierlal  blood  sprinkled  on  the 

amaij,  ana  cne  oiooa  is  enusea  ar  a  aistance.      face  of  a  brick  fyonna  wound  of  the  tem- 

This  is  a  fact  which  a  medical  jurist  should       Ponl  artery  {Reg.  ▼.  Spic^r,  Berks  Lent 

not  overlook,  although,  for   the   reasons  "^ 

stated,  too  great  a  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  it.  The  spots  of  blood,  if 
thrown  out  from  a  living  blood-vessel,  speedily  consolidate,  and  the  fibrin 
wiUi  the  greater  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  found  of  a  deep  red  colour 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  ^x)t,  the  upper  portion  being  of  a  pale  red.  The  lower 
and  thicker  part  has  commonly  a  shining  lustre,  as  if  gummed,  when  the  spot 
is  recent,  and  when  it  has  been  effused  upon  a  non-absorbent  surface.  This 
grazed  appearance  is,  probably,  given  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous,  and 
the  rapid  desiccation  of  the  albuminous  portions.  In  Heg,  v.  Spicer  (p.  521 ), 
there  was  a  wound  of  the  temporal  wlery  of  the  deceased  woman.  A  brick 
in  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  wound  was  inflicted,  presented  the 
appearance  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  109).  The  size  and  di- 
rection of  the  spots  vary  according  to  the  distance  of  the  person  wounded, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  spurting  has  taken  place  against  the  surface. 
When  blood  falls  upon  porous  articles  of  clothing,  as  linen  or  cotton,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  produces  a  dull  stain.  In  dark-coloured  articles  of  dress,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  by  daylight  to  perceive  these  stains.  The  part  appears 
stiffened,  and  has  a  dull  red- brown  colour,  which  is  sometimes  more  perceptible 
when  seen  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  a  candle. 

In  trusting  to  the  coagulation  of  the  sprinkled  blood  as  evidence  of  its  escape 
from  a  living  vessel,  it  must  be  remembered 'that  three  or  four  hours  may  elapse 
he£ore  it  coagulates  in  the  healthy  body  after  death.  Hence  blood  which  has 
escaped  from  a  recently  dead  body,  although  it  would  not  be  found  difiused  as 
if  by  spurting,  might,  in  so  far  as  coagulation  is  concerned,  assume  the  appear- 
uce  of  having  been  effused  from  a  living  body.  On  this  fact  iDonn^  has  founded 
a  process  for  determining  whether  a  person  is  really  dead.  (*  Cours  de  Micro- 
Kopie,'  p.  54 ;  see  also  ante^  p.  63.)  The  mere  fact  of  the  blood  in  blood-stains 
being  found  coagulated,  does  not  prove  that  the  person  was  actually  living 
when  the  blood  was  effused.  It  merely  shows  that  he  was  either  living  or  but 
recently  dead.  Some  states  of  the  living  body  appear  to  favour  and  others  to 
prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  death.  Lehmann  asserts  that,  in  the 
hodies  of  persons  who  have  recently  died  from  violent  inflammations,  except- 
ing those  which  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  blood  after  death  has  a 
thick  fluid  character,  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  readily  coagulates.    It  be* 
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comes  bright  red  on  exposure  to  air.  In  pyaemia  and  some  feyera,  the  blood 
is  thinly  fluid,  uncoagulable  and  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour.  (*  Physiological 
Chemistry;  vol.  2,  p.  206.) 

In  spite  of  tha  great  advances  made  in  the  construction  and  use  of  tJie 
microscope,  there  is  no  method  known  by  which  the  blood  of  a  man  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  a  woman,  or  the  blood  of  a  child  from  that  of  m 
sidult.  The  blood  of  a  child  at  birth  contains  less  fibrin,  and  forms  a  thinner 
and  softer  coaguliun  than  that  of  the  adult.  A  medico-l^al  question  has 
arisen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  whether  there  were  any  means  of  distin- 
guishing menstrual  blood  from  tliat  of  the  body  generally.  This  liquid  oontains 
iibrin  although  the  proportion  is  less  than  in  venous  or  arterial  blood,  red 
colouring  matter,  and  the  other  constituents  of  blood.  The  only  differences 
noticed  are  of  an  accidental  kind  :  1st,  that  it  is  acid,  owing  to  its  admixture 
with  vaginal  mucus ;  and  2nd,  that  under  the  microscope  it  is  mixed  witK 
epithelial  scales,  which  it  has  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  vagina.  (Donn^,  *  Cours  de  Microscopie,*  p.  139.)  In  the 
bodies  of  wom<en  who  had  died  suddenly  while  menstruating.  Dr.  Wd>b€r 
found  coagulated  blood  upon  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  If,  therefore, 
menstrual  blood  dbes  not  coagulate,  it  is  simply  because  it  ha£  already  coc^- 
lated  within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  caimot  do  so  again ;  it  is  more  fluid  than 
ordinary  blood,  because,  during  its  trickling  descent,  it  becomes  mixed  with 
watery  uterine,  and  vaginal  mucus.  (*  Schmidt*^  Jahrb.,'  1847,  7,  139.)  A 
case  occurred  in  France,  which  induced  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  refer  the 
consideration  of  this  question  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  reportera, 
M.M.  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Le  Canu,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
no  means  of  distinguishing  menstrual  bl6od  dried*  on  clothing,  from  that  which 
might  be  met  with  in  a  case  of  infanticide  or  abortion.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846, 
1,181.) 

The  Ouaiaciim  process. — Some  remarks  were  made  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  respecting  the  use  of'  guaiacum  as  a  test  for  blood.  It  was  first  prc^ 
posed  by  Van  Deen,.  a  Dutch  chemist,  but  it  attracted  little  attention  until 
1863,  when  Van  Deen*8  experiments  were  made  the  subject  of  a  minute  cri- 
tical  examination  by  Dr.  Liman  of  Berlin.  (*Neue  VersiKhe  zur  Erkennnng 
von  Blutflecken  und  zur  Prlifung  von  Van  Deen's  Blutproben.'  Gasper^s  *  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift,'  1863,  2,  193.)  Van  Deen  employed  a  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  tinctiu:e  of  guaiacum.  He  found,  on  applying  this  mixture  to  a 
blood-stain,  that  the  liquid  acquired  a  blue  colour  as  the  result  of  the  oxidi*^ 
tion  of  the  resin.  He  attributed  this  chemical  change  to  the  presence  of  ozone 
in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  but  as  turpentine,  in  the  absenee  of  blooli,  will  pro- 
duce no  such  effect,  and  as  bodies  containing  ozone  (ozonides)  render  guaia- 
cum resin  blue  when  blood  is  not  present,  it  is  clear  that  the  oil  of  turpentine 
does  not  act  by  reason  of  its  containing  ozone.  As  Van  Deen  and  Lima 
employed  a  mixtiu*e  of  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  oil  of  turpentine,  their 
method  was  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  a  variety  of  substances  whidi 
oxidize  guaiacum  resin  by  direct  contact,  might  be  mistaken  for  blood.  Dr. 
John  Day,  of  Geelong,  Australia,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  ninnerois 
experiments  the  proper  mode  of  employing  the  guaiacum.  test;  ('  AmstndiiB 
Med.  Jour.'  May  1867,  and  Nov.  1869.)  Schonbein  had  already  (fiscorewd. 
that  the  resin  was  blued  by  blood  in  the  presence  of  »  principle  which  h» 
called  antozone  (which  had  no  action  on  the  resin),  and  this  principle  wis  Wh 
luble  in  ether.  Schbnbein's  theory  was  that  antozone  in  contact  with  blood  wm 
changed  into  ozone,  and  blued  the  resin ;  but  whether  this  theory  be  or  be  not 
correct,  the  facts  remain — 1,  that  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  undergo*! 
no  change  in  tincture  of  guaiacum ;  2,  that  it  undei^goes  no  change  of  coloot 
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yrhen  mixed  with  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  dissolred  in  ether  (antozone) ; 
3,  that  in  the  presence  of  these  two  solutions,  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood 
immediately  renders  the  guaiacum  resin  blue ;  4,  that  no  red  colouring  matter, 
animal  or  vegetable,  excepting  the  red  of  blood  (hasmatin),  has  been  found  to 
produce  this  blue  coloration  of  guaiacum  in  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen. On  these  four  results  a  more  perfect  method  of  testing  has  been 
fomided  by  Dr.  Day  than  that  practised  by  Van  Deen  and  Liman.  The  mode 
in  which  the  test  should  be  employed  has  been  already  described  (p.  527),  and 
the  results,  when  the  right  course  is  pursued,  are  highly  satis&ctory. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  resin  should 
be  fresh  made  from  the  inner  or  unoxidized  portions  of  resin,  and  the  solu- 
tion kept  in  the  dark.  The  pure  ethereal  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
procurable  under  the  erroneous  name  of  ozonized  ether.  Its  fitness  for  test- 
ing may  be  determined  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  acid  chromate  of 
potash  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  blue  perchromic  acid  is 
formed,  and  rises  to  the  surface-  dissolved  in  the  ether. 

I  have  verified  by  experiments  on  ntunerous  samples  of  blood,  taken  from 
the  four  classes  of  animals,  the  conectness  of  Schonbein  and  Dr.  Day's  results. 
Li  one  instance  only  did  I  find  that  guaiacum  resin  was  blued  by  the  red 
coionring  matter  of  blood  before  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  but 
a  subsequent  examination  of'  another  portion  of  the  same  sample,  satisfied  me 
tliat  this  must  have  been  owing  to  some  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  blood. 
(See  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1867,  p.  432,  and  for  1870,  p.  274.) 

M.  Lefort  has  objected  to  this  process  on  the  ground  that  the  resin  of  guai- 
acum is  blued  by  an  'unlimited'  niunber  of  substances  ('avec  un  nombre 
presque  illimite  de  substances  appartenant  aux  trois  regnes  de  la  nature.'  *  Ann. 
d Hygiene,'  1870,  2,  432);:  but  this  objection  is  irrelevant  and  misleading. 
Schonbein  and  Dr^.  Day  have  both  proved  clearly  that  the  colouring  matter 
of  blood  does  not  cause  a  blueing  of  guaiacmn  resin,  and  therefore  it  could 
iiot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  one  of  the  '  unlimited '  number  of  substances, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  blood,  which  change  the  colour  of  this  resin. 
It  is  always  proper  in  practice  to  employ  the  guaiacum  first.  If  this  is  blued, 
then  other  methods  of  detecting  blood  should  be  resorted  to*.  Out  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  I  have  not  met  with  one  instance  during  six  years  in  which 
this  blueing  of  the  guaiacum  by  direct  contact  formed  any  obstacle  to  the 
detection  of  blood. 

M.  Lefort,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  forgets  that  in  medico-legal  re- 
searches the  problem  is  to  distinguish  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  from 
other  red  colouring  matters^  He  thinks  that  colourless  saliva  and  colourless 
mucus  may  be  mistaken  for  blood,  because,  according  to  him,  they  are  blued 
hy  the  guaiacum  and  peroidde,  like  blood.  Assuming  that  he  is  corre-jt  (al- 
though his  resxdts  are  not  in  accordance  with  my  experiments),  no  medical 
jurist,  not  even  a  polioe-eonstable,  could  mistake  colourless  stains  of  these 
liquids  for  stains  of  red  blood.  Unless  there  were  some  visible  marks  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  blood,  the  articles  of  clothing  would  not  be  brought  to 
WD.  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Jamieson  (^Australian  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  1869),  produces  slowly  a  blueing 
of  the  guaiacum  resin  in  contact  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  practice,  stains 
of  bile  are  so  strongly  marked  by  their  peculiar  yellow  colour  and  special  tests, 
that  no  one  competent  to  undertake  such  investigations  could  fall  into  an  error  of 
confounding  them  with  stains  of  blood.  The  mistakes  which  have  arisen  respect- 
ing blood  on  clothes  have  been  chiefly  traceable  to  the  presence  of  stains  derived 
from  red  fruits  and  flowers,  artificial  red  dyes,  and  some  red  mineral  substances, 
•  '       ■  .  ' 
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Buch  as  red  oxide  of  iron.     ^T 
colouring  matter  of  wine  pavi 
giuuncam imd  peroxide, bui  t!ji 
p.  438.)  It  is  the  very  easein'i? 
is  immediate,  or  that  it  t»];i-s 
or  ought  to  be  placed  upon  luiy  c 
production,  aince  the  resin  :Uoiie, 
under  long  expoeui 
would  be  in  all  cas 

The  t«8t  operatCH  equally 
as  well  aa  ■very  diluted  hloor: 
junction  with  the  spectfupi'ij 
washed  blood  (page  532),  I'l 
remains,  the  change  to  blm 
no  indication  of  a  red  colon 
testa — it  would  be  unsafe  to  : 
the  proper  precautions  hein.L;  i>l>.'<( 
blueing  of  theguiuacum  ri-m  in  tl 
say  that  the  mark  or  stain  is  miiow 
avoid  relying  upon  one  t«)-i.  :iiiil  t 
re<tuired  for  the  action  of  pi<:ii:iijii 
tion  for  the  spectroscope  hihI  <  iion 
objection  coiJd  he  fairly  r^ii'^iil  u^ 

Spectrum  analifsig.  Sp'-.-h-'il  w.- 
discoveiy  made  by  Dr.  Sii-ki  ^  i.ii 
blood  was  briefly  referreil  \n.  \'V 
that  time  many  researches  i>ii  ilii> 
Sheffield  and  other  obsefvi  [~,  uoil 
made  the  subject  of  eTideinv  i>ii  v. 
tageoE  this  optical  process  i'-iliut  ii 
in  any  way  interfering  witli  iljo  s 
already  described.  We  simply  iiT 
the  red  colouring  natter,  ami  ivii 
microscope,  we  notice  whi/tlior  t] 
change.  If  the  red  liquiil  owct: 
dark  absorption -bands  will  I 
spectrum  (col,  2,  fig.  110). 

of  the  yellow  with  ^e  green  ray?,  nnd  in  the  middle  of  the  green  ni)"«- 
blood  is  quite  recent  and  of  a  Virijrlit  red  colour  (scarlet  hsmaim,  or  cnnrmj 
the  two  abaorption-bands  are  rti^tinct  and  well  defined  (col.  2),  A  goodlipl 
eilher  artificial  or  daylight,  is  re']nired  ;  the  coloured  liquid  flhould  1*™ 
and  of  BufGcient  intensity,  nnd  the  spectrum  apparatus  properly  sdjuwi  ^ 
blood  may  be  placed  in  a  roduetion  lube,  or  in  a  glass  cell  contrived  for  • 
purpose.  The  spectral  eye-piece;  allmvs  of  two  tubes  being  e 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  specimen  of  bloo<l  mounted  for  coD)p«niig  ■ 
acliial  spectrum  of  blood  with  timt  of  the  suspected  liq 

In  the  course  of  an  hoiir,  in  warm  ivealher,  and  aft«r  a  day  ot  two  in  M 
■  weather,  the  blood  in  die  tube  undergoes  a  remarkable  change.  It  ta* 
scarlet  and  acquires  a  purple  colour  (purple  hematin).  In  this  itsta  wl 
bands  appear  blended,  and  one  broad  black  band  only  is  seen  (eol.S^_  * 
blood  appears  to  undergo  deoxidation,  for  on  removing  it  and  riiakingB* 
air  in  the  tube,  it  becomes  again  bright,  and  the  two  black  hantb  '^•^Pjl 
Blood  which  had  been  kejit  one  year  scaled  up  gave  one  broad  lil 
covering  partly  the  orange,  the  wlioleof  the  yellow,  and  a  portion  at 
rays.     There  was  also  a  band  crossing  the  rtd  rays  o£  the  sj     ""~ 
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Witea  the  blood  by  long  exiiosure  to  the  air  lias  uriderpone  cliemical  chautrea, 
uea  to  giTe  any  well-defined  abRdvptioti-bitnils.     In  a  sample  of  alieep's 
1  which  had  been  dried  and  kept  in  a  bottle  about  twelve  years,  the  solu- 
^qtearedtOBplit  the  spectrum  into  four  nearly  equal  parls:  red — one  black 
iption-band  (occupying  the  orange-yellow  and  [lart  of  the  green  spacea), 
1  and  blue — the  violet  rays,  ns  in  most  of  the  blood- spec ini,  being  absorbed. 
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k-  nothing  In  common  with  blood. 

MlimrKKn: 

tbli  liquid 

bliiwtbat  of  blood,  uid  lorme 
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SpKtmm  of  ■  ulntlon  or  alkuiet  in  olan, 
two  utaoTctlon  liandi  llfai  tbiw  ot  recen 
betwocD  IbB  green  ind  tha  blue. 

It  nd  mineral  ind 
blood  (ool.  i>.  bu 

orgMiic  llonW  preHnt 
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bioDd.  ttie  rendET  li  nfemd  to  Mr,  fiorbj'g  inprn 
1871.  >nd  the  '  Uonthl;  Ulcmooplcal  jDuraar  ;  in 

nlho  'MHllnil  PreW  for  July 

The  single  broad  band  formed  in  purple  htematin  generally  extends  from 
ibe  aodium  line  to  one  half  of  the  green  (col.  3).  It  is  Bometimea  repre- 
Kbted  u  beginning  below  the  sodium  line.  This  line,  which  forms  an  ad- 
mirable boundary  in  the  spectrum,  is  obtained  readily  by  placing  a  spirit-lamp 
with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  on  the  wick,  below  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
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By  artificial  -ptoceaaea^  the  addition  of  certain  chemicals  to  blood,  ihe  efloSts 
of  oxidation  and  deoxidation  may  be  imitated,  and  as  many  as  seven  different 
spectra  of  blood  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Sorby.  For  a  descriptioa  ol 
these  methods  of  applying  spectral  analysis  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Sorby's  paper  in  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science '  for  April  1865,  toL  2, 
p.  198;  and  the  *  Popular  Science  Review,'  1866,  voL  5,  p.  76  ;  the  'Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  *  for  1870,  p.  274 ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Herapath  in  the 

*  Chemical  News '  for  1868,  vol.  1;  p.  124. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person,  and  one 
skilled  in  micro-spectral  observations,  this  optical  method  will  enable  him  to 
discover  the  minutest  traces  of  blood,  provided  any  red  colouring  matter  r^ 
mains.  Thus  Mr.  Sorby  states  that  a  spot  of  blood  only  one-tent£  of  an  incb 
in  diameter,  or  a  quantity  of  the  red  colouring  matter  .amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  1,000th  part  of  a  grain,  is  sufficient  to  give  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  presence  by  spectrum  analysis  I  Mr.  Sorby  thus  detected  blood  in  the  form 
of  deoxidized  hasmatin  on  the  rusty  blade  of  a  knife  with  which  tlie  murder 
of  Mrs.  Gardner  was  committed  in  1862,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  (p.  491). 
Bloodnrtains  which  have  been  washed  in  waters,  and  blood  which  has  even  been 
boiled  or  heated  to  212°.  noay  be  thus  detected.  In  the  latter  case  ammonia, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  neat,  should  be  employed  to  dissolve  the  matters  ren- 
dered insoluble  by  boilmg.  Spectral  analysis  does  not  enable  ns  to  make  any 
distinction  beyond  that  of  recent  and  old  blood,  and  this  distinction  cannot  be 
so  drawn  as  to  enable  ns  to  fix  a  specific  or  even  an  approximate  date.  Cettain 
accidental  conditions  may  rapidly  produce  on  blood  the  same  eflfect  as  ex- 
posure to  air  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  indicates  no  distinction  in  die 
blood  of  the  sexes,  of  the  foetus  and  adult,  or  in  the  blood  of  man  and  ani- 
mals. As  a  corroborative  process  it  furnishes  most  valuable  and  trustworthy 
evidence,  and  there  is  no  case  in  which  blood  admits  of  a  chemical  examina- 
tion in  which  spectral  analysis  does  not  admit  of  a  safe  application  before  tht 
chemical  tests  are  applied.  Dr.  Palk  describee  it  as  the  most  certain,  satis- 
factory and  simple  process  for  detecting  blood  in  medico-legal  cases.  (Horn's 

*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  1,  854.)  For  separating  the  blood  more  readiij 
from  stains  on  clothing  he  advises,  in  preference  to  water,  the  employment  ol 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  parts  of 
water. 

The  question  here  arises,  Are  there  no  objections  to  this  opdcal  test  ?  Are 
there  no  red  colours  which,  when  traversed  by  light  and  sent  through  a  prism, 
will  produce  absorption-bands  similar  to  those  of  blood.  Having  tried  all  the 
ordinary  red  colours,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  I  have  found  none  which 
produce  the  absorption-bands  of  bloody  and  this  also  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Sorby's  more  extensive  experience.  A  decoction  of  cochineal  with  ^mnmAnia 
has  been  said  to  possess  similar  optical  properties,  but  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  my  observation.  I  have  found  in  this  liquid  one  broad  black  band  obli- 
terating entirely  the  yellow  and  orange  rays  of  the  spectrum.  A  solution  of 
aJkanet  in  alum  (fig.  110,  col.  7)  gives  two  absorption -bands  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  blood,  but  there  is  a  third  band  at  the  end  of  the  green 
rays  where  joining  the  blue  (fig.  110,  col.  7).  Even  if  this  were  overlooked 
the  properties  of  such  a  solution  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  blood,  and 
the  liquid  could  not  be  mistaken  for  it.  No  prudent  witness  would  rely  upoa 
a  spectral  examination  only,  and  thus  any  difficulty  on  this  ground  would  be 
removed.  This  answer  equally  applies  to  another  objection,  namely,  that  a 
prepared  solution  of  Turacine^  a  red  colouring  principle  in  the  feathers  of  thi: 
CJape  Lory  (  Turacus  albocristatus),  presents  two  absorption-bands,  similar  to 
those  of  blood  in  form  and  position.  (*  Student's  Intellectual  Obeerver,*  April 
1863,  p.  165.)    An  admirable  summary  of  this  subject  is  given  by  W.  Ptctw 
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('Blutkiystalle,'  *  Untersuchungen'  von  W.  Preyer,  Jena  1871).  This  work 
includes  thirty-two  coloured  spectra  of  blood  under  its  different  conditions, 
showing  how  the  absorption-bands  vary  in  size,  position,  and  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  red  colouring  matter  present,  or  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance  with  which  the  red  colouring  matter  is  mixed. 

Preyer  makes  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  which  it  will  be 
well  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind.  The  absence  of  the  absorption 
bands  in  a  red  coloured  liquid,  however  much  it  may  resemble  blood,  proves 
that  it  is  Rof  blood,  but  some  other  red  colouring  matter.  This  ditect  method, 
I.e.  the  demonstration  by  two  absorption-bands  of  the  presence  of  undecom- 
poeed  colouring  matter  (haemoglobin)  has  however  only  a  limited  application. 
Id  practice  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  blood  by  the  spectroscopic  examination 
of  the  products  of  its  decomposition  by  chemical  agents,  is  not  satisfactory. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  112.)  If  certain  spectra  of  an  artificial  kind  produced  byt)hemical 
agents,  are  relied  upon  as  absolute  proof  of  the  presence  of  blood,  the  witness 
most  be  prepared  to  state  from  personal  observation,  the  effect  of  these  chemicals 
▼hen  employed  with  other  red  colouring  matters.  In  the  hands  of  experienced 
observers  tkjs  difficulty  would  not  arise. 

Microscopical  evidence.  Blood- corpuscles, — ^Hitherto  the  microscope  has 
beea  described  as  an  aid  to  the  examiner  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  appearances  presented  by  blood-stains  in  the  dry  state,  and  those  caused 
bj  other  substances.  Its  use,  however,  extends  much  beyond  this.  The  spots 
or  stains  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  removal  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying chemical  tests.  If  an  examination  of  a  dry  stain  with  a  low  power 
!  (20  or  30  diameters)  justifies  further  proceedings,  we  may  then  employ  the 
microscope  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  those  peculiar  bodies  on  which  the 
oolour  of  red  blood  is  known  to  depend.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  blood 
consists  of  minute  coloured  ceUs  or  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  clear  liqliid  (serum). 
The  annexed  engravings  (figs.  Ill,  112)  show  the  form  in  pig,  m^  ^^  113 
the  class  Mamimalia.  a  represents  tke  circular  form,  when 
aeenin  front,  the  shaded  portion  being  a  depression  which  ^ — \ 
under  a  certain  disposition  of  the  light  assumes  the  appear*  /  ^^  \ 
snce  of  a  solid  and  opaque  nucleus ;  b  represents  a  corpuscle  [  flB  j 
Been  edgewise,  in  which  case  it  presents  somewhat  the  shape    V  J 

of  a  biconcave  lens.  It  owes  this  form  to  the  central  depres-  — 
aon  on  each  face.  Other  red  colouring  matters,  ETUch  as  Blood  oorpoRla  highly- 
madder,  cochineal,  or  lac,  do  not  owe  their  colour  to  inde-  •  ****°^ 
pendent  cells  ot  corpuscles.  Hence,  if  corpuscles,  of  the  form  and  si2e  of  those 
found  in  mammalian  blood,  are  visible  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  liquid  is  blood.  Such  evidence  can,  however,  be  safely  received 
only  from  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  instrument  and  to 
the  examination  of  blood.  In  order  to  examine  the  suspected  substance  for 
coq)ttsclea,  the  best  plan  of  proceeding,  when  the  particles  of  coagulum  are 
Tery  small,  is  to  breathe  several  times  on  a  glass-slide,  then  place  the  small 
hBgments  of  coagulum  on  the  slide,  and  again  breathe  over  them.  A  slip  of 
thin  glass  may  then  be  laid  upon  them.  If  they  consist  of  blood  a  red  margin 
will  soon  appear,  and  in  the  fluid  portion,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power  of 
from  300  to  500  diameters,  some  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  re- 
oognized.  They  are  seldom  so  perfectly  spherical  as  in  the  fresh  state,  and 
they  appear  small,  and  frequently  shrunk  or  corrugated.  In  some  cases  only 
fragments  of  the  envelopes  can  be  seen.  This  method  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Erpenbeck.  (Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1862,  21,  259.)  The 
condensed  moisture  of  the  breath  serves  the  purpose  of  water  in  breaking  up 
the  particles  of  dried  blood,  without  destroying  the  corpuscles  by  too  much 
dilution.     The  red  colour  of  blood  is  well  brought  out  under  these  circum- 
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stances.  In  thus  treating  cochineal,  extract  of  logwood,  kino,  and  other  colonr- 
ing  matters,  the  appearances  observed  will  be  found  wholly  different. 

If  the  suspected  clot  is  in  larger  quantity,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  stuff 
and  placed  to  macerate  in  one  or  two  drops  of  water  on  a  glass  slide.  It  should 
be  covered  with  thin  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  This 
method  of  extracting  the  corpuscles  has  frequently  failed,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  water  employed  having  been  too  large.  Undbr  these  circumstances,  the 
corpuscles  are  distended  and  rapidly  destroyed',  while  the  water  simply  becomes 
coloured.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  ca^es  to  obtaih  from  dry  coagula  cleir 
and  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  corpuscles,  especially  when  the 
blood  is  old.  In  drying,  the  blood-cells  lose  their  form,  and  they  do  not 
readily  resume  it  when  again  moistened.  Unless  tkey  are  seen  afto*  a  short 
maceration  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  be 
seen  at  all.  To  accelerate  their  se]iaratibn  various  chemical  liquids-have  beoi 
employed.  Thus  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  sodk  and  common  salt,  as  well 
as  liquid  albumen  and  serum,  have  been  employed'  as  fluid  media  for  brcsking 
up  the  dried  clots  of  blood ;  butthere  are  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  these 
solvents.  A  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  bj 
measure  of  glycerine,  to  three  or  four  parts  by  measure  of  distilled  water,  will 
be  found  preferable.  The  quantity  of  distilled  water  should*  be  such  as  to 
bring  the  mixture  to  the  specific  gravity  of  serum,  1028.  A  solution  of  ar^ 
senious  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Kimze,  is  also  a  rapid  solvent  of  the  coagula.  When 
this  is  used,  the  examination  ^ould  take  place  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to 
be  coloured  at  the  margin,  or  the  corpuscles  may  be  destroyed,  and  only  frag- 
ments of  their  envelopes  seen.  MM.  Lesueur  and  Robin  have  adopted  the 
following  plan,  which  they  afl^m  to  be  successful  for  the  detection  of  mam- 
malian blood.  A  portion  of  the  suspected  coagulum  is  scraped  off*  the  stained 
substance  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  made  slightly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  caustic  soda,  and  it  is  then  examined  under  the  microscope, 
with  a  power  of  520  diameters.  At  first  the  substance  appears  entirely  homo- 
geneous, but  in  half  an  hour  it  swells,  and  in  another  half -hour  globules  are 
lormed,  which  can  be  separated  by  gently  rubbing  the  glass  slides  one  upon 
the  other.  These  observers  thus  identified  globules  as  those  of  manmialian 
blood,  t.  e,  of  animals  which  suckle  their  young.  (*  Chemical'  News,'  1 850, 2, 295.) 
In  reference  to  stains  on  clothing,  if  they  present  any  appearance  of  diy 

coagula,  these  should  be  carefully  scraped  off,  and  treated 
in  the  manner  above  described.  If  no  portions  of  bM 
coagula  can  be  procured,  there  will  be  but  little  boperf 
obtaining  evidence  of  the  presence  of  corpuscles  in  tht  • 
suspected  stain.  The  stained  portion  may  be  cut  out  ui. 
nuicerated  ih  a  small  quantity  of  wuter.  Under  theat- 
^         ,     '  ^^    ^  .    circumstances  the  corpuscles  may  be  sometimes  seen  a^ 

a,  Corpascles  of  blood  in  ^    ,         .  •     ^i      #••  r  ^y      .^  tx^        •    JL: 

linen  fibre ;  b,  a  group  de-  gregated,  or  m  groups,  m  the  fibres  ox  the  stun,  as  m  tat , 
*~'**®^  subj  oined  engraving,  l^g,  1 1 3,.  in  which  the  stain  of  blo«l , 

was  on  a  shirt.    (Briand's  *  Manuel  de  Med.  Leg.'  1863,  p.  747.) 

The  illustrations  on  page  545  show  the  appearances  presented  by  bk)od^ 
corpuscles,  when  examined  with  a  power  of  about  300  diameters,  and  under  dif-. 
ferent  methods  of  treatment.  The  first  illustration  (fig.  114)  is  from  an  engziT* 
ing  in  Lehmann*s  *  Physiological  Chemistry.'  It  represents  the  appearance  rf 
a  drop  of  healthy  human  blood.  The  red  blood-cells  are  partly  detached,  paidf 
united  in  rolls,  and  partly  in  irregular  clusters.  In  the  vacant  spaces  brtwe*- 
them  there  are  delicate  threads  of  fibrin.  The  outlines  of  the  blood-cells  sreitt* 
dered  in  some  instances  indistinct,  by  reason  of  this  web  of  fibrin  about  tlM 

In  fig.  115  the  corpuscles  are  seen  free  from  fibrin.     Only  a  small  portisi 
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of  those  'Which  were  in  the  field  have  been  engraved.  They  are  seen  detached 
ud  in  groups;  those  which  are  shaded  are  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood* 
They  are  not  so  well-defined  in  form,  and  present  an  irregularity  of  surface^ 
bj  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  coloured  blood-cells. 


¥\g.  114. 


Fig.  116. 


Unmsa  blood*oorpUftjU«  yriih  librui. 


Fig.  116. 


Huniiin  blooJ-oorpascleB  from  a  dried 
specimen,  magnified  819  diameters. 

Fig.  117. 


liniuan  Uood-corpusclef,  a«  wen  lu 
water. 


Unman  blood-corpuscles,  as  seen  in  a 
roliition  of  snlphate  u;  soda,  which 
does  not  dissolve  them. 


Fig.  116  represents  the  appearance  of  the  corpuscles  as  they  are  seen  in 
VBter,  and  fig.  1 17  their  appearance  when  examined  after  treatment  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  effect  of  water  is  to  alter  the 
liiape  and  render  them  spherical  or  globular.  Water  also  renders  them  paler, 
and  finally  destroys  them.  In  fig.  117,  those  corpuscles  which  are  seen  edge- 
wise have  a  lenticular  shape.  The  shaded  centre  is  the  depression  elsewhere 
described  (p.  543)  and  represented  on  a  larger  scale.  These  are  taken  from 
cngravingB  in  '  Lehmaim*s  Physiological  Chemistry.* 

Blood  of  Man  and  Animals, — ^When  marks  of  blood  have  been  detected  on 
tiie  dress  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  these  marks 
accounted  for  by  his  having  been  engaged  in  killing  a  pig,  bullock,  or  sheep,  or 
in  handling  fish  or  dead  game.  Of  course  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
statement  like  this,  which  can  be  proved  or  disproved  only  by  circumstances ; 
hot  the  question  here  arises,  whether  we  possess  any  certain  means  of  distin- 
gnifihing  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  an  animal.  Some  years 
nnoe,  M.  Barruel  and  other  French  medical  jurists  affirmed  that  by  mixing 
fresh  blood  with  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  bulk  of  strong  sulphiiric  acid, 
and  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  a  peculiar  odour  was  evolved, 
which  differed  in  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  and  also  in  the  blood  of  the 

N  N 
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sexes.     This  odour,  it  was  said,  resembled  that  of  the  cataneoTiB  exhahtioa 
of  the  animal  the  blood  of  which  was  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Tluy 
hereby  pretended  to  determine  whether  any  given  specimen  of  blood  belonged 
to  a  man,  a  woman,  a  horse,  sheep,  or  fish.  Others,  endowed  with  a  more  acute 
•  sense  of  smelling,  asserted  that  they  had  succeeded,  by  this  process,  m  iden- 
tifying the  blood  of  frogs  and  fleas !  (See  Devergie, '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  907.) 
It  is  true  that  strong  sulphuric  acid  does  give  rise  to  a  particular  odour  when 
mixed  with  fresh  blood,  probably  owing  to  its  decomposing  action  on  some  of 
the  animal  principles ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  diacoTer  a 
difference  in  the  odour,  if  not  aqcording  to  the  sex,  at  least  according  to  ^ 
animal.     But,  assuming  this  to  be  true,  there  is  probably  not  one  indiTidnal 
among  a  thousand  whose  sense  of  smelling  would  allow  him  to  state,  witk 
undeniable  certainty,  from  what  animal  the  unknown  blood  had  really  been ' 
taken.   Any  evidence  short  of  this  would  not  be  received  by  an  English  Couit 
of  Law ;  for  it  is  considered  better  in  this  country,  not  to  decide  at  all,  Una 
to  decide  on  principles  which  are  exposed  to  unavoidable  fallacy.     Beadea,  il 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  general,  the  operator  has  not  before  him  freili 
blood,  or  blood  in  large  quantity,  but  merely  a  diluted  soluti(Hi  of  the  dried 
colouring  matter,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  serum,  and  sometimes  only  a 
few  small  spots,  yielding  no  perceptible  quantity  of  solution.    Li  a  case  of  some 
importance,  which  occurred  m  Paris,  the  testing  of  blood  by  odour  oompl^dj 
&iled  in  the  hands  of  M.  Barruel  and  two  other  eminent  French  medical  juristic 
MM.  Tardieu  and  Chevalier.    The  mistakes  made  by  these  experts  are  admiUed 
by  themselves  to  have  been  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  render  this  mode  of 
obtaining  evidence  in  any  future  case  inadmissible.     (' Annales  d^Hyg.'  185S, 
1, 413.)    For  additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  paper  in  '  Guy'-s  Ho^ital 
Reports,'  Oct.  1851. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  situation  of  the  stains  on  different  and  remote  parts  of  ^ 
dress,  back  and  front,  as  well  as  in  concealed  or  covered  parts,  ma.j  show  that 
the  defence  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts ;  but,  in  the  large  majority,  a  medial 
witness  will  be  required  to  state  whether  the  blood  is  or  is  not  hiunan.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  there  are  no  chemical  differences  betweoi  the  blood 
of  man  and  animals.     The  red  colouring  matter,  the  albumen  and  fibrin  an 
the  same,  and  chemical  tests  produce  on  them  precisely  similar  results.  Tko^ 
neither  the  guaiacum  process  nor  spectrmn  analysis  will  enable  us  tp  distingniek 
human  from  animal  blood.   These  new  methods  of  research  simply  allow  ns  to  < 
speak  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  red  colouring' matter  of  blood ;  but  oi 
the  question  whether  the  blood  has  been  taken  from  a  human  being,  or  frooi . 
any  warm  or  cold  blooded-animal,  they  throw  no  light.    The  microscope  aloM- 
can  assist  the  inquirer  in  solving  this  difficult  question,  and  only  under  oertau 
conditions.    The  microscope  shows  physical  differences  in  reference  to  the  flhap^ 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  animals  of  different  classes ;  and  in  reference  to  tM* 
in  animals  of  the  same  class.    1.  In  respect  to  shape.    In  all  animals  with  rsl 
blood,  the  corpuscles  have  a  disk-like  or  flattened  form.   (See  fig.  p.  54S,  ankkfi 
In  the  mammalia,  excepting  the  camel  tribe,  the  outline  of  the  diA.  is  eircnkr 
In  this  tribe,  and  in  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  the  corpuscles  have  the  £onn  cf  • 
a  lengthened  ellipse  or  oval.   In  the  three  last-mentioned  classes  of  animals  tiM^ ' 
have  a  central  nucleus,  which  gives  to  them  an  apparent  prominence  in  tbecentrt^ 
The  blood-corpuscles  of  all  the  mammalia,  including  those  of  the  camel-4iib% 
have  no  central  nucleus,  and  they  appear  depressed  in  the  centre. 

The  microscope,  therefore,  enables  an  observer  to  distinguish  the  blood  oi, 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  from  that  of  a  human  being ;  and  this  may  be  <ii 
great  importance  as  evidence.     In  Heg.  v.  Drory  (Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1851)^ 
it  was  suggested  in  the  defence,  that  the  blood-stains  on  the  clothes  of  the  pri^ 
soner  had  been  caused  by  his  having  killed  some  chickens.    The  shape  of  ^ 
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corpBsclea  n^tived  this  part  of  the  defence.     Ih  another  case,  the  blood  was' 
alleged  to  be  that  of  a  fish ;  this  was  also  disproved  by  the  shape.   Dr.  Bennet 
states  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  called  to  see  a  patient  (labouring  under  bron- 
chitifi)  who  was  spitting  florid  blood.   On  examining  the  sputum  with  a  micro- 
SDope^e  found  that  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  were  those  of  a  bird.     On 
Bis  telling  the  patient  that  she  had  mixed  a  bird's  blood  with  the  expectoration, 
she  was  astounded,  and  confessed  that  she  had  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
c  podtioii.    (*  The  Microscope  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis,'  p.  185.) 
I      The  chief  microscopical  distinction  between  the  hlood  of  man  and  domesftc 
;  mimalsj  consists  in  a  minute  difference  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles.     This, 
i  however,  is  only  an  average  difference;  for  the  corpuscles  are  found  of  different 
sizes  in  the  blood  of  the  same  animal.   In  making  use  of  this  criterion,  it  would 
,  be  necessBuy  to  rely  upon  the  size  of  the  majority  of  the  corpuscles  seen  in  a 
giren  area,  and  imder  the  same  power  of  the  microscope.    It  is  a  curious  fact 
•  dttt  their  size  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal.    Thus,  in  the  horse, 
'  dOE,  ass^  cat,  mouse,  pig,  and  bat,  they  are,  on  an  average,  nearly  of  the  same 
.  Bze;  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  inappreciable.     In  these 
animals  they  are  smaller  ths^  in  man  and  in  several  of  the  mammalia.     The 
eorpiucles  in  man,  the  dog,  the  rabbit,  and  the  hare,  are  of  nearly  the  same 
ase.  In  the  blood  of  the  dieep  and  goat,  they  are  smaller  than  in  other  mam- 
malia. The  size  of  the  corpuscle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  animal : 
^  in  the  blood  of  the  human  f  ostus  they  are  f  oimd  to  be  as  large  as  in  that 
-rf the  adult. 

The  measured  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  in  hunnan  hlood  varies,  according 

toGuUiver,  from  1 -2000th  to  1 -4000th  of  an  inch,  the  average  size  in  both 

•nea  being  l-d200th  of  an  inch.     From  an  examination  of  numerous  speci- 

iiens  of  fresh  human  blood,  I  have  found  the  average  diameter  of  the  globules 

to  be  the  l-d500th  part  of  an  inch,  the  maximum  size  being  1 -3000th,  and  the 

■u&imtim  1 -5000th  of  an  inch.    The  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  larger  than 

titCMeof  domestic  animals.     The  subjoined  measurements,  in  fractions  of  an 

iich,  are  those  given  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  excepting  the  figures  in  brackets,  which 

tte  from  my  own  micrometrical  observations.     The  average  diameter  is,  in 

the  dog,  1 -3540th  (max.  1 -4000th,  min.  1 -6000tfa),— in  the  hare,  1 -3607th 

{l-4000th;  raax.  1 -2000th,  min.  1 -8000th),— in  the  mouse,  1-381 4th,-— in 

fteaijs,  l-4000th— (rabbit,  l-4000th),— in  the  pig,  1 -4280th  (l-4250th)— in 

tfce  ox,  l-4267th,— (in  the  cow,  l-4000th  to  1-4200),— in  the  cat,  1-4400,— 

in  the  horse,  1,4600  (l-5000th),  in  the  sheep,  l-5300th  (l-5333rd  to  l-6000th), 

—-in  the  goat,  1 -6366th.     These  measurements  apply  to  recent  blood,  which 

hM  not  been  allowed  to  become  dry  on  animal  and  vegetable  stuffs.     In  this 

ttae  a  distinction  might  be  made  between  the  blood  of  a  human  being  and  a 

Aeep  or  goat.   With  respect  to  the  dog,  hare,  and  rabbit  it  would  be,  even  imder 

time  favourable  circumstances,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.     When  blood  is 

Aried  on  clothing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  corpuscles  by  means  of  a 

Squid  of  a  different  nature  from  the  serum,  we  cannot  rely  on  slight  fractional 

(tiiierences,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  corpuscles,  after  having  been  once 

dried,  will  ever  reacqmre  in  a  foreign  liquid  the  exact  size  which  they  had  in 

fernm.     Medical  evidence  must  therefore  be  based,  in  such  cases,  on  mere 

■peculation.     (See  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  7,  pt.  2,  1851.) 

The  subjoined  illustrations  represent,  in  the  dry  state,  the  blood- corpuscles 
fl£  twelve  animals—ten  taken  from  the  mammalia  or  warm-blooded  sucking 
nmnab — one  from  a  bird,  and  one  from  a  reptile.  All  are  represented  under 
tbe  make  magnifying  power  in  quadrants  of  circles,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  comparison. 
On  comparing  the  ten  samples  of  mammalian  blood  in  these  illustiations, 
with  that  representing  human  blood  (in  fig.  114, 115,  p.  545)  prepared  under 
pedsely  similar  circumstances  and  magnified  in  the  same  degree,  it  will  be  per- 
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eeived  that  the  only  difPerenoe  consists  in  the  human  ccupusdes  bcang  some- 
what larger.  The  difference  in  size,  however,  from  the  corpuscles  of  the  dog 
and  the  rabbit  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.     The  corpuacksof 


Fig.  118. 


PI(?.  119. 


Blood-corpuscles,  magi;lfied  819  dia- 

luuUin. 
a.  OfthednfT.  b.  Of  the  mouse. 

c.  Of  the  rnbbit.      </.  Of  the  am. 


Blood-corpusdeB.  magiiifled  319  &• 

meten. 

a.  Of  the  cow.       6.  Of  the  pif  . 

c.  Of  the  ox.         41.  Of  the  cit 


Fig.  130. 
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the  bird  and  the  reptile  are  well  characterized  by  their  size,  the  otaI  shape, 
and  the  presence  of  a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  eacn.  .  The  length  of  the  ooc^ 

puscle  of  the  fowl's  blood,  was  found  bj  measure-' 
ment  to  be  the  1 -2250th  part  of  an  inch,  and  ite 
width  the  l-4500th  of  an  inch.     The  length  o£^ 
the  corpuscles  in  the  salamander  was  the  l-790tk 
of  an  inch,  and  the  width  the  1-1 125th  of  aft^ 
inch.    In  reference  to  the  scientific  question  pro- 
posed, it  must  be  r^arded  as  still  uosolTed*-; 
There  are  no  certain  methods  of  distinguiflhing, 
microscopically  or  chemically,  the  blood  of  a 
human  being  &om  that  of  an  animal,  when  it  has . 
been  once  dried  on  an  article  of  clothing. 

The  extent  to  which  a  medical  witness  is  justi- 
fied in  going  on  trials  for  murder,  on  which  thii 
important  question  frequently  arises,  appears  tg* 
me  to  be  this :  the  size  and  diape  of  the  coqnu 
scles  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  their  bong-, 
the  corpuscles  of  human  blood ;  but  it  is  impo^ 
sible,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  affirm  ihat*^ 
the  corpuscles  extracted  from  stains  dried  on  clothing  or  weapons  are  not  tfaoaSj 
of  some  domestic  animal  belonging  to  the  class  mammalia.    This  was  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  evidence  which  I  gave  in  the  case  of  Beff,  v.  Mvnro  (Cumberiaoli 
Lent  Assizes,  1855) — a  case  in  which  everything  turned  on  circumstantial  eri* 
dence  of  a  medical  and  moral  kind.    I  declined  to  say  absolutely  that  the  ataia 
were  caused  by  human  blood,  although  the  corpuscles  coincided  in  measnremeoft ; 
with  them.  In  one  instance  a  medical  witness  professed  to  make  a  distincCioa  he* 
tween  certain  spots  on  a  man's  clothes — assigning  some  to  the  blood  of  a  hofse^ 
and  others  to  human  blood ;  and  on  another  occasion  scientific  evidence  vat 
so  strained  by  a  witness  upon  this  question  as  to  elicit  a  sharp  rebuke  fitaa 
the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case.  {Reg.  v.  Nation,  Taunton  Spring  AaBon^ 
1857,  see  p.  279 ;  also  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  1 1, 1857,  p.  8fi5.)  For 
information  on  this  subject,  see  Hitter's  Prize  Essay,  ^  Ueber  die  Ermittelii^g 
der  Blutflecken  in  Kriminalf  alien,'  Wurzberg,  1854,  and  Friedbeig's  'Ebtakpt' 
des  Blutes,'  Berlin,  1852.    These  authors  affirm,  from  their  obserratioDa^  ti^ 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  microscope  human  from  animal  hteod 


Blood-corpuaclee    magnified 
diameters. 

a.  Of  the  hone. 

b.  Of  the  sheep. 

e.  Of  the  common  fowL 
d.  Of  the  salamander. 
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1  criminal  cases.  Evidence  based  upon  auct  Tailing  averagea  as  those  above 
iren  muaL  be  treated  as  speculative  and  unsafe. 

A  novel  method  of  distinguishing  human  from  animal  blood  has  been  pro- 
ceed by  Neumann  ('  Die  Erkennung  des  Blutes  bei  gerichtlichen  Unter- 
achungen,'  Ijeipzig,  18G9).  A  aolution  of  the  red  colouring  matter,  procured 
a  already  described  (p.  530),  is 
ntly  evaporated  on  a  glass  slide 
talemperatureof  aboutfiO".  In 
liis  way  a  reddish- coloured  tilm 
lobtained,  which  in  dryinghreaka 
p  into  various  forms,  differing, 
:  is  said,  in  the  blood  of  man  and 
oimala.  Twenty-three  coloured 
ietm^  are  given  by  the  author, 
!»wing  tte  differences  in  the  ap- 
nanmces  presented  by  the  blood 
f  man  and  animala  thus  treated. 
ilie  annexed  engraving  (fig.  121) 
hows  four  diflerent  forms  or  pic- 
urea  of  the  dried  films  of  blood, 
rith  the  cracks,  as  they  were 
«enby  Dr.  Neumann.  The  quad' 
Mt  a  represents  human  blood, 
I  the  blood  of  the  dog,  c  the  blood 
rf  tte  aheep,  and  d  the  blood  of 
ke  pig.  In  Bome  experiments 
a  the  subject  I  have  not  found 
«t  the  blood  in  diying,  aaaumes  for  the  same  animal  the  same  form,  and  that 
te  result  dependa  on  the  thickneaaof  the  film,  the  temperature  of  evaporation, 
■aivarietyofconditiona  which  render  the  proceaa  uncertain.  In  three  patches 
"human  blood  on  the  same  slide  the  cracks  assumed  different  shapes ;  and  the 
ikod  of  an  animal  thus  treated  presented  one  form  or  picture  in  the  centre  and 
>^erent  form  at  the  circumference.  A  reliance  on  such  accidental  difierences 
WnW  give  rise  to  continual  mistakes, 

Blood-cryttaU.  Htemalin. — Another  process  ibr  the  microscopical  detection 
K  blood  has  been  of  late  yeara  employed  by  aome  German  medical  jurists.  It 
*n™a  in  procuring  ciystals  from  the  dry  red  colouring  matter  of  blood, 
^'^unaon  and  Kunze  ascert^ed  that  all  red  blood  ia  capable  of  cryatalliza- 
>«i  or  of  breaking  up  into  crystalline  forms,  from  whatever  animal  or  organ 
t  may  have  been  taken.  Lehmann  thus  deecribea  his  method  of  procuring 
iw  hematin  ciyaials.  A  drop  of  blood  which  has  been  kept  a  day  is  allowed 
"•evaporate  on  a  glass  slide;  a  drop  of  distilled  jig.m. 

■^  IS  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
■ith  a  dip  of  thin  glass.  After  a  time,  when 
te  water  has  to  aome  e:ctent  evaporated,  regular 
fol-coloured  cryatals,  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
^  M  those  represented  in  the  quadrant  a  of 
%■  122,  are  visible.  Some  are  columnar  and  pris- 
^c,  while  others  are  in  the  form  of  rhombic 
I™'««.  The  second  quadrant,  b,  represents  the 
py""*!"  procured,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the 
™"-blood  of  a  cat.  The  third,  C,  crystals  from 
|™  vetioiig  blood  of  a  guinea-pig,  which  appear 
J^^B^lar  tetrahedra ;  and  the  fourth,  d,  crystals 
TOO  the  venous  blood  of  a  squirrel ;   some  of  H«i.tta  oTrttk. 

*luchue  prismatic,  and  others  in  tho  form  of  rhombic  and  hexahedral  plat«8. 
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Fig.  128. 


Blood-crystals. 


Fiff.  124. 


The  hsmatin  cryKtals  are  represented  in  this  and  the  other  engravings  as  tnu»- 
sparent.  They  are,  in  fact,  translucent,  and  under  a  good  light,  of  a  well- 
marked  red  or  red- brown  colour. 

In  fig.  123  the  first  quadrant,  a,  shows  the 
prisms  and  rhombic  plates  obtained  by  lA- 
mann  from  human  venous  blood;  6,  blood-cry  Skak 
from  human  blood  in  rhombic  plates,  as  deline- 
ated by  Kobin  and  Yerdeil  (^  Chimie  Anato- 
mique  ),  and  c,  ciystals  obtained  from  human 
blood,  by  Dr.  Kimze,  by  a  process  described 
below.  Some  of  these  have  a  rhombic  form; 
others  are  shaped  like  a  hemp-seed ;  and  a  few, 
being  double  at  one  extremity,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  swallow's  tail.  In  the  qoadruit  d 
are  represented  crystals  as  obtained  by  Leh- 
mann  from  the  red  blood  of  a  fish.  It  is  lo  be  ob- 
served of  these  crystals  that  they  are  all  ooloond, 
having  more  or  less  the  red  colour  of  the  blood. 

In  applying  Lehmann's  process  to  a  fragment  of  a  dried  clot  of  boman 
blood,  which  had  been  kept  for  six  months,  prismatic  crystals  were  seen,  mixed 
with  bodies  of  an  ovoid  shape.  A  number  of  these  are  delineated  in  the  next 
engraving  (fig.  124).     They  have  the  characters  of  the  phosphates  and  other 

Falts  of  the  blood.  No  rhombic  plates,  or  tetia- 
hedra,  such  as  those  described  by  Lehmann,  were 
seen.  The  prismatic  crystals  had  the  chaiaeten 
of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Thej  were  oolouileB 
on  a  red  ground,  which  owed  its  colour  to  the 
dissolved  htematin. 

The  production  of  crystals  from  the  ootonr- 
ing  matter  of  blood,  as  contained  in  a  dry  coa- 
gulum,  may  be  easily  effected  bj  a  process  nf- 
gested  by  Dr.  Kunze,  of  Mersebuig.  (Csspe^B 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1864,  p.  262.)  This 
gentleman  recommends  the  strongest  glacial  ace- 
tic acid.  As  the  object  is  not  here  to  seaich  for 
blood-corpuscles,  any  stuff  superficially  stained 
is  soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  for  one  or  two  hours,  until  the  ooloor- 
ing  matter  is  dissolved,  and  a  reddish-brown  solution  is  obtained.  The  xed 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  boiled  in  an  ezoeas  of 

glacial  acetic  acid,  until  the  acid  is  strongly  co- 
loured. The  acid  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  one  or 
two  particles  of  common  salt  are  well  stirred 
into  it.     It  is  then  slowly  evaporated  on  a  liid^ 
or  on  a  watchrglass,  at  a  temperature  of  abost 
180^,  and  the  residue  is  examined,  either  in  the 
wet  or  dry  state,  by  a  microscopical  power  of 
300  to  500  diameters.     The  blood-oystalB,  if 
present,  appear  in  groups,  as  small  dark  ipecka 
They  are  somewhat  irr^^ar  in  sh^ie— have 
generally  a  prismatic  form,  some  with  rhombic 
terminations,  while  others  assume  a  ^indledii]K| 
and  others  again  are  joined  at  an  angle,  so  as  to 
Hsemaiin  or  biorwi-crystais,  mag-      resemble  a  bird's  tail,  or  they  cross  eai  other 

like  tlie  letter  X.    Kunze  describes  them  of  the 
form  delineated  in  fig.  123  c.     In  re|)eating  Kunze's  experiments,  1  la** 
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found  that  the  lue  of  conunon  wit  was  not  neceesary.  It  had  the  efiect  of 
aicombcring  the  field  of  view  with  cubic  and  other  ciyHtala  of  chloride  of 
eodimn.  Having  remDved  a  portion  o£  the  dried  coagulum  from  human  blood, 
which  had  been  kept  loosely  exposed  for  ux  months,  I  powdered  it  and  boiled 
^  ^n  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  a  small  porcelain  cup,  until  a  quantity  of  colouring 
itter  had  obviouely  been  diaaolvedii  The  acetic  acid,  under  these  circum- 
Muices,  acquired  a  dark  reddish  or  reddish-brown  colour.  A  few  drops  of 
the  clear  liquid,  evaporated  on  a  slide,  left  minute  red-coloured  crystalline- 
kiokJng  manea,  like  those  seen  in  a,  Gg.  126.  They  were  plainly  distinguish- 
able from  the  cubic  crystals  of  common  salt,  naturally  contained  in  the  blood, 
as  well  as  from  the  phosphates.  They  varied  much  in  mze  and  shape,  but  gens- 
miy  avomed  the  form  of  slender  prisma  with  Ur^utar  rhombic  terminations. 
iWiiatin  ciyBtala,  as  they  were  thus  procured  from  human  blood,  were  found 
Id  have  an  arenge  length  of  l-2250th  of  an  inch  and  a  width  of  l-9000th 
'  Tan  inch.  Thoae  obtained  from  sheep's  blood  were  smaller  than  those  obtained 
run  the  bk>od  of  man  and  of  the  bullock.  A  fragment  of  Ihe  dried  blood  of 
le  bullock,  which  had  been  on  a  rag  for  about  six  years,  gave,  when  similarly 
treated,  the  group  of  red-coloured  crystals  seen  in  b ;  and  blood  of  the  aheep,  of 
old  d&te,  gave  the  form  seen  in  e.  'Viie  crystals  in  the  latter  are  smaller  than 
those  produced  from  human  and  bullocks'  blood,  but  the  resemblance  is  so 
;reat,  that  it  would  be  obviously  impoasible  to  base  any  distinction  between 
lamaii  and  mijthbI  blood  upon  these  observations. 
Blondlot  recommends  as  a  solvent  for  obtaioing  the  ciystals,  alcohol  mixed 
with  (Hie-twentieth  part  of  ammonia.     (Ann.  d'Hyg.  1868,  I,  140.) 

Dr.  Falk  advises  for  the  separation  of  blood  from  stained  clothing  the  em- 
jJoytneDt  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  pro-  j^  ^^^ 

Kortion  of  one  part  to  four  parts  d  water.  ■ 
"  The  red  colouring  matter  is  extracted  by  the  I 
iodide  more  readily  than  by  water.  (Horn's  | 
'VierteljrfirMchrirt,' 1867, 1,354.)  The  red  I 
liquid  is  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  I 
then  evaporated  to  crystallization.  Dr.  Ivan 
Gwosdew,  of  Moscow,  whoattended  the  lec- 
tures on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy'a 
Hospital  in  1869,  adopts  another  method,  I 
whicli  embraces  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  I 
as  well  aa  the  production  of  crystals.  The  I 
dry  clot  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  carbon-  I 
ate  of  potash.  The  red  colour  is  extracted,  I 
and  this  gives  a  single  band  in  the  qiectro-  ' 
acope  between  c  and  D  on  the  spectrum. 
The  coloiuing  matter  is  thrown  down  by 
dilution  with  wat«r  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  To  procure  crystals  the 
precipitate  isdried,  mixed  with  common  salt  and  glacial  acedc  acid,  and  evapo- 
rated at  212°.  ('TJeberdie  Daratellung  der  Hamin,'  1866.)  A  perfect  speci- 
men of  these  crystals  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Dr.  Gwosdew.  They  are  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  yet  when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  and 
peroxide  of  hydri^n  they  acquire  the  blue  colouration  of  blood.  By  Dr. 
Gwosdew's  method  three  ^stinct  processes  for  the  detection  of  blood,  may  be 
thus  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  a  small  stain.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood  so  treated  may  be  converted  into  quasi-cryatalline  forms. 
Still  preserving  its  red  colour ;  and  microscopical  evidence  of  blood  may 
be  thns  obtained,  in  cases  in  which  the  blood-corpuaclea  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully  extracted  by  liquids.  A  very  amall  quantity  of  dry  coagulum  will 
Huffice  to  yield  this  corroborative  evidence.    An  additional  branch  of  research 
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18  thereby  opened  to  a  medical  jurist.  The  association  of  cubic  crystals  of 
salt  with  these  blood-crystals,  when  no  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  added  to 
the  liquid,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  presence  of  blood,  as  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  saline  constituents  of  that  fluid.  Li  stains  of  old  date  I  haTe  ob- 
served,  in  association  with  luBmatin  crystals,  dagger  crystals,  resembling  those 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.'  Similar  experiments  were  made  with  the  oo* 
louring  matters  of  cochineal,  logwood,  and  kino.  On  treating  the  first  with 
acetic  acid,  a  pink-red  colour,  differing  from  that  of  blood,  is  produced,  while 
the  extracts  of  logwood  and  kino  give  a  yellowish-brown  colour  with  this  add. 
In  no  case,  on  evaporating  the  acid  solutions,  were  any  crystab  resembliiig 
those  of  haematin  cr  chloride  of  sodium  obtained. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  blood-stains,  1  must  refer  the  resder 
to  the  following  works : '  Blutkrystalle  Untersuchungen,*  von  W.  Preyer,  Jena, 
1871 ;  Neumann,  <  Erkennung  des  Blutes,*  Leipzig,  1869 ; '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  186^ 
1,  139 ;  1868,  1,  130 ;  1870,  2,  432 ;  Henke*s  ' Zeitachrift  der  &.A.'  1844, 
b.  2,  p.  273 ;  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  Oct.  1851 ;  1867,  p.  432 ;  1870,  p.  274; 
Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1862,  vol.  1,  pp.  15,  250,  256;  1863,  toI.  2, 
p.  193;  1867,  1,  354,  and  '  Chemical  News,'  1868,  p.  124. 


CHAPTER  39. 


IMPUTED   OR  SELF-INFLICTED  WOUNDS — MOTIVES  FOB  THEIR  PRODUCTION — MEDICO- 
LEGAL  INVESTIGATION   OF   THESE   CASES. 

Imputed  or  self-inflicted  Woimds, — The  question  whether  a  wound  was  or 
was  not  self-inflicted,  may  refer  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.    11»u» 
a  man  may  produce  wounds  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  Emulating  a  homi- 
cidal assault,  which,  for  various  motives,  he  may  allege  to  have  been  am- 
mitted  upon  him.      With  the  motives  for  the  self -infliction  of  wounds,  a 
medical  jimst  is  not  concerned — it  is  of  the  fact  only  that  he  can  take  cog- 
nizance.    From  the  cases  that  have  yet  occurred,  it  would  appear  that  tbs 
object  had  been  to  extort  money,  to  conceal  murder,  robbery,  or  some  othff 
crime,  and  to  turn  away  a  suspicion  of  criminality  from  the  wounded  penoi* 
Que  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred  in  England, 
was  that  of  Bolam,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Millie,  at 
the  Newcastle  Autumn  Assizes,  1839.     It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  this  singular  trial ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  prisoner 
Bolam  was  found  lying  in  an  apartment  which  had  been  fired  by  himself,  (9V 
as  he  allied,  by  some  incendiary,  and  near  him  was  the  body  of  the  decease^ 
who  had  evidently  been  killed  by  violence — ^the  skull  having  been  extenfflvdj 
fractured  by  a  poker  lying  near.     The  prisoner,  when  found,  was  cither  in- 
sensible or  pretended  to  be  so.    He  stated  that  he  had  been  suddenly  attscbJ 
by  a  man  and  knocked  down  by  a  blow  on  the  right  temple.  After  attempting 
to  escape,  he  was  again  knocked  down.     He  then  felt  a  knife  at  his  tliroit» 
but  admitted  that  he  did  not  put  up  his  hands  to  protect  it.     His  handi  wcia 
not  cut.     He  said  he  remembered  receiving  some  blows  on  his  body,  but  1m 
became  insendble,  and  recollected  nothing  more.     On  examining  his  thxoi^ 
there  was  a  wound  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  on  the  left  mde  of  the  nei^ 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  jaw.     It  had  penetrated  nearly  throi^  tfce 
true  skin,  and  was  of  inconsiderable  extent.   A  small  quantity  of  blood,  wbick 
had  flowed  down  on  the  inside  of  his  cravat^  had  escaped  from  this  wouni 
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Thare  were  many  cuts  on  his  coat  at  tbe  back  and  sides,  through  his  Waistcoat, 
shirt,  and  flannel-shirt ;  but  there  were  no  corresponding  cuts  or  stabs,  nor, 
indeed,  any  mark  of  injury  upon  the  skin.  The  question  was  whether  these 
wounds  were  inflicted  by  the  unknown  person,  who  was  allied  to  have  fired 
the  premises  and  murdered  the  deceased,  or  whether  the  prisoner  had  inflicted 
them  on  himself,  in  order  to  divert  attention,  and  conceal  the  crime  which  he 
was  accused  of  having  conmiited.  No  motive  for  the  imputed  crime  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  had  borne  a  very  good  character :  but,  nevertheless,  the  medi- 
cal facts  relative  to  the  self -infliction  of  wounds  were  so  strong,  that  he  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  had  pro- 
duced the  wounds  upon  himself  in  order  to  remove  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.  They  were  superficial,  involved  no  import- 
ant organs,  and  bore  the  characters  which  those  wounds  only  would  have,  which 
had  not  been  produced  with  a  suicidal  intention. 

Soon  after  Bolam*s  case,  one  somewhat  similar  occurred  in  London.  The 
steward  of  a  club-house  was  found  one  morning  in  bed  wounded,  and  the  cash- 
box  of  the  club  was  missing.  Circumstances  led  the  police  to  suspect  that  no 
one  could  have  broken  into  th/B  house ;  but  the  man  himself  was  considered  so 
trustworthy,  that  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  his  having  been  concerned 
in  the  robbery.  The  late  Mr.  B.  Ckx>per,  who  examined  him,  found  the  wounds 
<m  his  person  of  a  trivial  character ;,  and  there  was  no  doubt,  from  what  subr 
sequently  transpired,  that  he  had  produced  them  on  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  suspicion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  a  motive  for  the  production  of  these  injuries; 
and  when  a  reasonable  motive  is  not  immediately  discovered,  persons  are  apt 
to  be  misled  and  to  credit  the  story.  Individuals  who  have  been  convicted 
of  thus  imputing  violence  to  others,  have  frequently  borne  a  respectable  cha- 
racter until  the  occurrence,  and  this  has  contributed  to  give  support  to  their 
statements.  When  a  person  intending  to  commit  suicide  &ils  in  the  attempt, 
he  has  sometimes,  under  a  sense  of  shame,  attributed  the  infliction  of  a  wound 
in  his  throat  to  another ;  but  facts  of  this  kind  may  without  diflUculty  be 
cleared  up  by  circiunstantial  evidence.  Imputed  wounds,  if  we  except  the 
case  of  an  actual  attempt  at  suicide,  in  which  the  injury  is  commonly  severe^ 
are  generally  of  a  svperficial  character,  consisting  of  cuts  or  incisions  not  ex« 
tending  below  the  true  skin ;  deep  stabs  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  the 
purpose  is  not  suicide  but  merely  to  conceal  other  crimes.  Further,  these 
wounds  are  in  front  of  the  person,  and  may  be  on  the  right  or  left  side,  accord-r 
ing  to  whether  the  person  is  right  or  left-handed.  They  have  also  been  gene-* 
tally  numerous^  and  widely  scattered ;  sometimes  they  have  had  a  complete 
parallelism,  imlike  those  which  musi  have  been  inflicted  by  an  adversary  during 
a  mortal  conflict  with  a  weapon.  The  hands  are  seldom  woimded,  although 
in  the  resistance  to  real  homicidal  attempts,  these  parts  commonly  suffer  most 
severely.  The  injuries  are  not  usually  situated  over  those  parts  of  the  body 
in  which  wounds  are  by  common  repute  considered  mortal^  and  there  is  in 
general  an  entire  want  of  correspondence  between  the  situation  of  the  wounds 
on  the  person,  and  the  cuts  or  other  marks  on  the  dress ;  or  the  cuts  in  the 
dress  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  articles  of  dress  having  been  worn  when 
&ey  were  produced.  Facts  of  this  kind  require  special  attention.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Dr.  Marc,  a  young  man  alleged  that  he  had  received  a  sword-* 
cat  on  the  forehead  from  some  assailants  who  had  escaped.  He  was  allowed 
to  relate  the  whole  of  the  particulars,  and  they  formed  a  romantic  and  im-> 
probable  story.  He  stated  that  he  wore  at  the  time  a  handkerchief  round 
his  head,  a  cotton  cap,  and  a  conmoion  cap  with  an  elastic  front,  which  h« 
alleged  had  been  cut  through.  There  was  a  longitudinal  wound,  quite  super- 
ficial and  about  an  inch  long,  at  the  upper  and  right  part  of  the  frontal  bone^ 
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paasing  downwards  from  left  to  right.  The  cut  in  the  felt  of  the  cap,  ivhkh 
was  very  soft,  passed  obliquely  from  right  to  leftj  and  was  about  three  mches 
in  length.  The  cut  was  not  so  clean  or  r^ular  as  if  it  had  been  produced 
by  a  sword ;  there  was  yery  little  blood  upon  the  cap,  and  only  on  the  edge  of 
the  incision.  The  silk  handherchief  was  cut  in  an  irrregular  mumer.  When 
the  person  was  requested  to  place  the  cap  and  other  articles  upon  his  head  in 
the  position  in  which  he  stated  they  were  when  he  was  attacked,  it  was  found 
to  be  utterly  impossible  to  adjust  them  so  as  to  make  the  incisions  oorreqxxid, 
and  the  cap  could  not  be  worn  over  the  folded  handkerchief.  This  rendocd 
it  certain  that  the  woimd  had  not  been  inflicted  in  the  mannBr  deecribed. 
Besides,  a  blow  of  a  sword  which  would  have  divided  the  felt  and  silk  handF 
kerchief,  would  at  the  same  time  have  produced  a  much  deeper  wound  cm  tiie 
forehead  than  that  which  was  found.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Bayaid,  llie 
falsehood  of  a  similar  charge  was  demonstrated  by  the  want  of  oorrespondeDoe 
between  the  cuts  in  the  clothes  and  those  found  on  the  person.  (^  Ann.  d^Hyg.* 
1847,  2,  222.  See  also  'Case  of  Wiggins,'  p.  492.)  In  comparing  cots  on 
the  dress  with  wounds  on  the  person,  there  are  serenil  drcnmstances  to  be 
attended  to.  What  articles  of  dress  were  worn  at  the  time  of  the  assault?  In 
a  case  of  stabbing  all  ought  to  present  marks  of  perforation,  corresponding  in 
direction,  form,  size,  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  weapon,  &c.  In  imp^ed 
wounds  the  marks  on  several  layers  of  dress  may  not  correspond  with  esdi 
other  in  the  characters  above  mentioned.  It  is  very  difficult  £ir  a  man  simu- 
lating such  injuries  so  to  arrange  his  clothes  when  off  his  person,  as  to  deoeiTe 
a  careful  examiner.  There  will  be  some  inconsistency  or  want  of  adjustment 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  several  stabs  or  cuts  cannot  exist  on  the  same  part  of 
the  clothes,  vrithout  one  or  more  being  stained  with  blood  on  the  outade  or 
inside,  an  impostor  may  either  do  too  much  or  too  little,  and  thus  lead  to  bis 
detection.  (Case  of  Wiggins,  p.  492.)  In  a  case  of  allied  arson  to  defnud  a 
£re  insurance  company,  which  excited  much  public  discussion  in  London  many 
years  since,  a  simple  circimistance  led  to  the  inference  that  certain  stabs  or  cnti 
through  a  shirt  haid  not  been  produced  while  the  shirt  was  on,  but  while  it  vii 
off  the  body.  There  were  two  cuts  in  the  shirt  near  to  each  o^er,  preciKlj 
similar  in  size,  form,  and  direction;  in  fact,  the  knife  or  dagger  producing  them 
miist  have  gone  through  a  fold  of  the  shirt  to  produce  them,  ao  accurate  vii 
the  correspondence.  Then,  however,  it  followed  that  the  shirt  could  not  Imn 
been  upon  the  body  of  the  wounded  person  as  he  alleged,  because  a  stab  throng 
a  shirt  when  worn  over  the  skin  must,  in  order  to  reach  the  body,  travene  not 
only  a  ibid  (producing  two  cuts),  but  another  layer  in  contact  with  the  akin, 
and  thus  produce  three  cuts,  or  in  the  eveut  of  traversing  two  folds,  frfe  eatL 
In  simulating  the  wounds  by  cuts  on  the  shirt,  the  person  is  supposed  to  hare 
forgotten  this,  and  have  mepely  stabbed  a  fold  of  the  shirt  while  lying  en  a 
table,  or  in  some  situation  convenient  for  the  purpose.  This,  among  other 
facts,  rendered  it  probable  that  the  slight  wounds  on  the  chest  were  setf* 
inflicted.  A  case  occurred  at  Nottingham  in  February  1872,  which  shows  boir 
persons  who  inflict  wounds  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  dress  covering  tha 
wounded  part,  may  furnish  evidence  against  themselves.  A  youth  chaiged  a 
man  with  unlawfully  wounding  him  on  the  highway.  He  stated  that  the  maa 
had  stabbed  him  in  the  arm,  cutting  through  his  shirt  and  coat-sleeve.  Ttian 
was  no  attempt  at  robbery,  and  no  motive  for  such  an  act.  On  examining  tiie 
coat  and  shirt-sleeve,  it  was  found  that  they  had  been  cut,  but  there  was  ao 
corresponding  cut  in  the  lining  of  the  coat-^eeve.  The  prosecutor  could  fff 
no  explanation  of  this.  It  was  clear  that  the  chai^ge  was  ^dse,  that  there  bad 
been  no  cutting  or  stabbing  by  another,  but  that  the  wound  was  self-inflicU^ 
when  the  coat  was  not  worn.  The  youth  wished  to  leave  the  place  to  whiok 
he  had  been  sent  by  his  friends  for  private  study. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  no  rulea  can  be  laid  down  for  the  detection  of 
sQch  cases ;  each  must  be  decided  by  the  &ct8  which  accompany  it.  Neyer- 
tbeieMy  the  details  of  those  above  mentioned  will  serve  to  direct  the  inquiries 
of  a  practitioner.  The  facts  which  he  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  are  the 
following : — 1.  The  relative  positions  of  the  assailant  and  the  assailed  person 
at  the  time  of  the  allied  attack.  2.  The  situation,  direction,  and  depth  of 
tJie  woond  or  wounds.  3.  The  situation  or  direction  of  marks  of  blood  or 
wounds  on  the  person  or  dress  of  either,  or  of  both  the  assailant  and  assailed. 
4.  The  marks  of  blood,  and  the  quantity  effused  at  the  spot  where  the  mortal 
struggle  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  The  importance  of  these  inquiries 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  strong  suspicion  was  raised  against  the  late  Duke 
of  Comberland^  in  the  year  1810,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Sellis,  when  a 
proper  examination  of  the  wounds  on  the  deceased  would  have  lAiown  that  they 
might  have  been  self-inflicted. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  imputed  wounds  are  generally  cuts  or  Btabs. 
Thej  are  seldom  of  the  contused  kind  :  the  impostor  cannot,  in  reference  to 
contusions,  so  easily  calculate  upon  the  amount  of  mischief  which  is  likely  'to 
ensue.    Dr.  Bergeret,  however,  has  related  some  cases  in  which  females  labour- 
ing under  hysterical  attacks  have  inflicted  upon  themselves  severe  contusions, 
and  have  charged  innocent  persons  with  attempts  to  murder.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1863, 1,  463.)     In  general  the  inconsistency  of  the  story  is  so  palpable  as  to 
betray  the  imposture  at  once  ^  but  the  public  are  easily  deceived,  and  much 
prejudice  is  often  imjustly  excited  on  these  occasions  against  those  who  have 
been  fiilsely  accused.     Slight  excoriations  or  bruises  may  be  magnified  into 
naiks  of  murderous  violence,  and  if  a  medical  man  can  be  found  to  admit  in 
an  unqualified  form  that  a  severe  blow  can  be  inflicted  and  yet  leave  but  slight 
marks  on  the  skin,  the  charge  will  be  considered  proved  against  the  imfortu- 
nate  accused.     The  case  of  Jf.  Armando  a  merchant  of  Montpellier,  who  was 
tried  at  the  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  March  1864,  for  an  alleged  murderous  assault 
upcHi  his  servant  Maurice  Roux,-  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  most  inconsistent  stories  are  accepted  by  the  public  when  they 
are  sapported  by  pseudo-medical  evidence.     This  case  was  rather  one  of  im« 
pQted  homicidal  strangulation  than  imputed  wounding ;  nevertheless  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  medical  opinions  by  ^e  presence,  as  it  was  alleged,  of  a  slight 
excoriation  of  the  skin  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.     The  injury  was  so  slight 
that  it  escaped  the  observation  of  some  medical  men  who  examined  the  com* 
plamant,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  from  the  facts  that  it  had  been  produced 
either  accidentally  or  designedly  by  the  complainant  on  himself.     Several 
medical  gentlemen,  taking  the  man's  story  as  true,  asserted  without  any  quali- 
fication, 1.  That  a  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  might  produce  cerebral  con* 
coasion  and  syncope.     2.  That  a  blow  to  produce  such  effects  need  not  be 
violent ;  and  3.  That  such  a  blow  so  inflicted  would  not  always  leave  upon 
the  skin  marks  of  contusion  or  ecchyniosis.     These  admissions  were  taken  by 
the  Court  to  support  the  man's  story — that  his  master  struck  a  severe  blow  on 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  this  had  produced  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  that 
he  had  been  rendered  insensible  for  numy  hours.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1^ 
451.)    The  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  chiefly  that  given  by  M.  Tardieu^ 
removed  the  evil  effect  produced  by  such  loose  medical  answers  as  these,  and 
tatisfied  the  jury  that  the  statement  of  the  complainant  was  a  pure  fabrication. 
The  accused  was  justly  acquitted  of  the  charge.     Although  it  has  been  else- 
where stated  that  severe  blows  are  not  always  attended  wit£  external  marks  of 
violence  (p.  468),  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  blows  have  been  struck  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  skin  presents  a  slight  abrasion.     This  would  be  con- 
verting the  exception  into  the  rule,  and  every  superficial  injury  might  be  thus 
(iistorled  into  a  proof  of  the  infliction  of  murderous  violence. 
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Pistol-flhot  wounds  are  sometimes  Toluntarily  inflicted  for  the  purpose  oC 
imputing  murder  or  extorting  churity.     A  man  intending  to  commit  soidds 
by  fire-arms,  and  &iling  in  the  attempt,  may  also  from  shame  or  a  desire  to  con- 
eeal  his  act,  attribute  the  wound  to  the  hand  of  an  assassin.     In  exsmining 
such  imputed  wounds  they  will  not  be  found  to  involve  vital  parts,  except  in 
cases  of  attempted  suicide,  and  they  will  possess  all  the  characters  of  near- 
wounds  produced  by  gunpowder,  wadding,  or  a  bullet.     (See  GuR-saor 
Wounds.)    The  skin  around  will  be  more  or  less  lacerated  and  bruised ;  there 
will  be  much  ecchymosis,  and  the  hand  holding  the  weapon,  as  well  as  Ae 
dress  and  the  wotmded  skin,  may  be  blackened  or  burnt  by  the  exploded  gun- 
powder.    A  pistol-shot  wound  from  an  assassin  may  be  produced  from  a  dis- 
tance, while  an  imputed  wound  which  is  produced  by  a  person  <m  himadf 
must  always  partake  of  the  characters  of  a  near-wound.     If  the  weapon  his 
been  charged  with  gun-cotton,  there  will  be  no  marks  of  blackening  on  A» 
person  or  dress,  but  there  may  be  marks  of  burning. 


CHAPTER  40. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  IN  WOUNDS— CAUTION  ON  ASSIGNING  TOO  MANT  CAUSES- 
WOUNDS  DIBECTLT  OR  INDIRECTLY  FATAL — DEATH  FROM  H£lfOKRHAGE — LOSS  OP 

.     BLOOD  REQUIRED  TO  PROVE  FATAL — MODIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  OTHER  CIRCUMSTAlldS 

— FATAL  WOUNDS  OF  SMALL  ARTERIES — INTERNAL  HAEMORRHAGE DEATH  FROlf 

MECHANICAL   INJURY  TO  A  VITAL  ORGAN — DEATH  FROM  SHOCK ^BLOWS  ON  TBI 

ABDOMEN — FLAGELLATION — ^DEATH  FROM  NUMEROUS  INJURIES  WITHOUr  ABT 
MORTAL   WOUND. 

Cause  of  death, — It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind  tfast 
in  all  cases  of  wounds  criminally  inflicted,  the  cause  of  death  must  be  eerlam. 
No  man  is  ever  convicted  upon  mere  medical  probability.  In  general,  there 
is  only  ime  real  cause  of  death,  although  oth^  circumstances  may  haveasstsied 
in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result.  Thus,  a  person  cannot  die  of  disease  in  the 
bowels  and  a  stab  in  the  chest  at  the  same  time,  nor  of  apoplexy  from  disease 
and  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  same  instant.  Hence  it  is  oor 
duty,  when  several  apparent  causes  for  death  exist,  to  dstermine  which  wu 
the  real  cause;  and  in  stating  it  to  the  C!ourt,  to  be  prepared  toofktcnr 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  In  most  cases  of  local  injury,  when  a  person  dies 
speedily,  there  will  be  no  great  trouble  in  settling  whether  disease  or  the 
wound  was  the  cause.  A  difficulty  may,  however,  exist  when  a  person  his 
recovered  from  the  first  eflects  of  a  wound,  and  has  subsequently  died.  BeskieB, 
there  may  be  cases  in  "vdiich  the  cause  of  death,  in  spite  of  Uie  most  careful 
deliberation,  will  be  stUl  obscure ;  or  sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  death 
of  a  person  appears  to  be  as  much  dependent  on  bodily  disease  as  on  an  injury 
proved  to  have  been  received  at  the  time  he  was  labouring  under  disease.  Hov 
is  an  opinion  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  case  ?  The  course  which  I  apprdieod 
a  medical  witness  ought  to  pursue,  provided  he  has  duly  deliberated  on  the 
circumstances  before  he  appears  in  court,  and  his  mind  is  equally  balaneed 
between  the  two  causes,  is  to  state  at  once  his  doubt  to  the  jury  without  cir- 
cumlocution, and  not  allow  it  to  be  extracted  from  him  in  cross-exBminaCica. 
It  ia  the  hesitating  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause,  or  the  assigning  of  msaj 
causes  for  death,  ^at  gives  such  advantage  to  a  prisoner*s  case,  even  Khentk 
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general  evideiice  is  entiielj  against  him,     Occafiionally  many  causds  of  death 

are  assigned' bj  a  witness,  among  which  some  have  a  tendency  to  exculpate 

ud  others  to  inculpate  the  prisoner  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  is  left 

{     to  the  jury  to  select  £rom  the  number  one  upon  which  to  found  a  yerdict  I  In 

\     a  case  of  thia  kind  an  acquittal  is  commonly  directed. 

[         Wounds  directly  or  indirectly  fatal. — ^A  wound  may  cause  death  either 
dinctly  or  indirectly^    A  wound  operates  as  a  direct  cause  of  death  when  the 
WDonded  person  dies  either  immediately,  or  yery  soon  after  its  infliction ;  and 
•     there  is  no  other  cause,  internally  or  externally,  to  account  for  d«»th.     In 
wonnds  which  cause  death  indirectly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  deceased  suryivea 
for  a  certain  period,  and  that  the  wound  U  foUowed.by  inilammation,  suppura- 
I     tioD,  pyaemia,   gangrene,  tetanus,  erytdpelas,  or  some  other  mortal  disease, 
f    which  is  a  direct,  and  not  an  imusual  consequence  of  the  injury.     Under  this 
{    head  may  be  also  arranged  all  those  cases  which  prove  faX&l  by  reason  of  sur- 
gical operations  rendered  imperatively  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  injuries 
—presuming  that  these  operations  have  been  performed  with  ordinary  skill 
-    sDd  care.    We  shall  for  the  present  conmder  only  the  direct  causes  of  death 
m  cases  of  wounds.    They  are  three  in  number : — 1.  Htttmorrhage^  or  loss  of 
I     hlood.    2.  GrecU  mechanical  injury  done  to  an  organ  important  to  life.     d« 
j     Shock,  or  concussion,  affecting  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  whereby  the  func- 
I    tioDs  of  one  or  more  vital  organs  are  arrested,  sometimes  with  but  slight  injury 
'    to  the  pert  struck  or  wounded.  From  either  of  these  causes,  a  wounded  person 
nay  die  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes. 

1.  Death  from  hcBmorrhage  — Loss  of  blood  operates  by  producing  fatal 
syncope  (p.  162).  A  quantity  of  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel,  although  insuffi- 
cient to  cause  death  by  affecting  the  heart  and  circulation,  may  readily  destroy 
life  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  part  into  which  it  is  efiused. 
Thns,  a  small  quantity  efiused  in  or  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  at  its 
hase,  may  prove  &tal  by  inducing  fatal  compression ;  and  again,  if,  in  a  case 
cf  wounded  throat,  blood  should  flow  into  the  windpipe,  it  may  cause  death 
hja^hyxia — i,e.  by  stopping  the  respiratory  process  (p.  168).  In  these  cases 
it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  acts  mechanically ;  and  in  respect  to  the  last  condi-- 
turn  a  medical  man,  unless  circumspection  is  used,  may  involve  himself  in  a 
ehaige  of  malapraxis.  If  he  allows  the  woimd  to  remain  open,  the  wounded 
person  may  die  through  haemorrhage — if  he  closes  it  too  soon,  he  may  die 
through  suffocation ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  cotmsel  for  a  prisoner  will  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  a  plausible  objection  of  this  kind.  Li  wounds  of  the  chest, 
mTolving  the  heart  and  hmgs,  death  is  frequently  due  not  so  much  to  the  actual 
qiiantity  of  blood  e£[used,as  to  the  pressure  which  it  produces  upon  these  organs. 
A  few  ounces  effus^^d  in  the  cavity  of  the  membrane  including  the  heart  (peri* 
caidium),  will  entirely  arrest  the  action  of  this  organ. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  hlood  required  to  be  lost  in  order  to  prove  fatal, 
^^  of  course,  vary  according  to  numerous  circumstances.  The  yoimg,  the 
sged,  they  who  are  labouring  under  infirmity  or  disease,  will  perish  sooner  from 
^  of  blood  than  others  who  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  Females,  cieteris  pari- 
hua,  are  more  speedily  destroyed  by  bleeding  than  males.  Infants  are  liable 
to  die  from  this  cause,  as  a  result  of  slight  wounds.  An  infant  has  been  known 
to  bleed  to  death  from  the  bite  of  a  single  leech,  or  from  the  simple  operation 
of  hincing  the  g^ums.  Even  the  healthy  and  vigorous,  when  their  vital  powers 
We  been  depressed  by  maltreatment  or  by  brutal  violence,  will  sink  under 
the  loss  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood.  (See  *  Watson  on  Homi- 
cide,' p.  90.)  A  medical  jurist  must  not  forget  that  some  persons  have  a  pre* 
disposition  to  excessive  bleeding  from  slight  injuries ;  and  this  condition  is 
often  hereditary.  The  slightest  wound  or  puncture — the  bite  of  a  leech  or 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth — will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  blood  which  cannot 
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be  arreBted,  and  which  will  slowly  lead  to  death  by  exhaustion.  Gases  hire 
been  frequently  recorded  in  our  medical  joiunals  of  fatal  haemorrhage  follow- 
ing the  extraction  of  teeth,  when  there  had  been  preyiously  nothing  to  indicate 
the  probable  occurrence  of  death  from  so  trivial  a  cause.  (For  striking  in- 
stances  of  this  remarkable  tendency  to  hssmorrhage  in  a  family,  see  'Brit  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  17,  p.  247  ;  also,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  May  1842.)  In  thethirty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  latter  journal,  p.  86,  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Dniitt,  ia 
which  an  unusual  degree  of  bleeding  followed  a  compound  fractare  of  the  leg. 
Such  cases  are  without  difficulty  detected ;  since  a  surgeon  may  always  infer, 
from  the  part  injured  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  whether  the  bleeding  is 
likely  to  be  copious  or  not.  When  a  person  bleeds  to  death  from  what  would, 
under  common  circinnstances,  be  a  simple  wound,  the  admission  of  this  fKt 
may  in  certain  cases  lessen  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  party. 

A  mdden  loss  of  blood  has  a  much  more  serious  efiect  than  the  same  quantity 
lost  slowly.  A  person  may  fall  into  a  fatal  syncope  from  a  quantity  of  bk)od 
lost  in  a  few  seconds,  which  he  would  have  been  able  to  bear  without  sinking 
had  it  escaped  slowly.  ITiis  is  the  reason  why  the  wound  of  an  artery  proTes 
80  much  more  rapidly  fatal  than  that  of  a  vem.  Death  speedily  follows  the 
wound  of  a  large  artery  like  the  carotid ;  but  it  takes  place  wi^  equal  cer- 
tainty, although  more  slowly,  from  wotmds  of  smaller  arteries.  In  a  case  in 
which  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  was  wounded  by  a  small  shot,  bsemorrhage 
caused  death  in  thirty-eight  hours.  The  loss  of  blood  which  follows  the  divi- 
sion of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  is  often  soffident 
to  destroy  life,  unless  timely  assistance  be  rendered.  A  case  was  tried  at  the 
Berkshire  Spring  Assizes,  1882,  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had" 
killed  his  wife  by  stabbing  her  in  the  1^ ;  a  small  artery  (the  antenor  tibial) 
was  divided,  and  the  woman  died  from  haemorrhage  half  an  hour  afterwarda 
Wounds  of  arteries,  even  smaller  than  these,  might  in  some  subjects  -prm 
fatal,  if  no  assistance  were  at  hand.  Mr.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  internal  mammary  artery  on  the  left  side  was  divided  by  a  stab  in  the  chest 
The  woman  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  four  pounds  of  blood  were  €»dnd 
effused  on  that  side.  In  another  case  in  which  an  intercostal  artery  was  divided, 
six  pounds  of  blood  were  eflused.  (Op.  cit.  101.)  In  both  cases,  as  in  mnat 
wounds  df  the  chest,  the  blood  not  only  af^ted  the  system  by  its  loss,  bnt  bj 
its  compressing  the  lungs  and  impeding'  respiration.  Woun^  of  lai^  veim, 
such  as  the  jugular,  may,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  suddenly  lost,  speedily 
destroy  life.  If  a  wound  is  in  a  vascular  part,  although  no  vessel  of  any  im- 
portance be  divided,  the  person  may  die  from  bleeding.  It  is  difficult  to  saj 
what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  lost,  in  order  that  a  wound  may  prove  fatal. 
The  whole  quantity  contained  in  the  body  of  an  adult  is  calculated  at  about 
one-fifth  of  its  weight — i .«.  about  thirty  pounds ;  of  this,  one-fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  arterial,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  venous  blood.  Some 
physiologists  have  estimated  the  proportion  as  one-eighth  of  the  wei^t  of  the 
body.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  28,  1858,  p.  232.)  According  to  Blr. 
Watson,  the  loss  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds  is  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to 
adults.  But  while  this  may  be  near  the  truth,  many  persons  will  die  froan  a 
much  smaller  quantity ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eflusion  takes  place  haring 
a  considerable  influence.  It  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  a  dog  cannot 
bear  the  loss  of  more  blood  than  is  ei|uivalent  to  one-twelfth  part  of  the  weig^ 
of  its  body. 

InUttial  hcemorrhage, — Haemorrhage  may  prove  fatal,  although  the  Wood 
does  not  visibly  escape  from  the  body.  In  incised  wounds,  the  flow  external^ 
is  commonly  abundant ;  but  in  contused,  punctured,  and  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
eflusion  may  take  place  internally  and  rapidly  cause  deaSi.  In  severe  conta- 
aions  or  contused  wounds,  involving  highly  vascular  parts,  the  efliuion  maj|t 
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an  to  an  extent  to  proTe  fittal,  either  in  the  cavities  of  the  body  or  throughout 
the  cellular  membrane  and  parts  adjacent :  many  pounds  of  blood  may  thus 
be  slowly  or  rapidly  efiused.  The  most  fatal  internal  hemorrhages  are  those 
which  follow  ruptures  of  the  organs  from  violence  or  disease.  Ruptures  of  the 
liearty  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  have  thus  caused  death.  In  November  1864, 
a  Hum  who  had  been  run  over  was  brought  to  Guy*s  Hospital.  He  complained 
of  pain  in  the  back,  but  there  were  no  sjntnptoms  of  severe  injury,  and  no 
marks  of  violence  were  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  He  left  the  hospital  and 
walked  with  some  assistance  to  his  home.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  f oimd 
dead  in  bed.  On  inspection  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  blood  e£fused  in  the 
abdomen.  This  had  proceeded  from  one  kidney,  which  had  been  ruptured 
tnuunrersely  through  its  whole  substance.  In  these  cases  the  hiemorrhage  is  not 
immediate.  Slight  muscular  exertion  may  accelerate  it  and  cause  death.  In 
death  from  severe  flagellation,  blood  may  be  efitised  in  large  quantity  beneath 
the  skin  and  among  Uie  muscles;  this  efiusion  will  operate  as  fatally  as  if  it 
had  flowed  from  an  open  wound. 

The  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  person  has  died  from  bleeding  by  an 
open  wound  are  these : — Unless  the  wound  is  sittiated  in  a  vascular  part  we 
^all  find  the  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  the  blood  has  issued,  divided — the 
neighbonring  vessels  empty,  and  the  body  more  or  less  pallid ;  although  this 
last  condition  is  of  course  liable  to  be  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  as 
also  nnder  copious  venesection — ^points  easily  determined  by  an  examination. 
The  blood  will  commonly  be  found  more  or  less  clotted  or  coagulated  on  those 
variaces  on  which  it  lias  fallen.  If,  with  these  signs,  there  is  an  absence  of 
disease  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  no  other  probable  cause  of  death  is 
appajrent,  it  may  be  fairly  referred  to  loss  of  blood.  This  opinion  may,  how-> 
ever,  be  materially  modified  in  reference  to  open  wounds,  by  the  fact  of  the 
body  not  being  seen  on  the  spot  where  the  injury  was  actually  inflicted — by 
the  wound  having  been  sponged — the  blood  removed  by  washing,  and  all 
of  bleeding  destroyed.  Under  these  circimistances,  the  case  must  in  a 
measure  be  made  out  by  presumptive  proof ;  and  here  a  medical  witness 
may  have  the  duty  thrown  upon  him  of  examining  articles  of  dress,  furniture^ 
or  weapons,  for  marks  or  stains  of  blood. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  blood  met  with  rotmd  a  wounded  dead 
body,  or  in  a  cavity  of  the  body,  was  actually  efiused  during  life.  As  soon  as 
the  heart's  action  ceases,  the  arteries  pour  out  no  more ;  but  the  blood,  so  long 
as  it  remains  liquid,  i.e»  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  body  is  retained,  continues  to  drain  from  the  divided  vessels.  The  quan- 
tity thus  lost,  however,  is  not  considerable,  unless  the  veins  implicated  are 
hrgey  or  the  part  is  highly  vascular,  i.e.j  iuU  of  small  vessels.  In  wounds  in-. 
Tolving  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  the  blood  which  drains  from  the  wounded 
part  after  death  may  be  large. 

2-  Death  fnyin  great  mechanical  injury  done  to  a  vital  organ. — We  have 
instances  of  this  becoming  a  direct  cause  of  death  in  the  crushing  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  brain,  by  any  heavy  body  passing  over  or  &lling  on  the  cavities,  as 
in  railway  accidents.  The  severe  mechanical  injury  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood,  so  that  the  person  really  dies  from  hsemor- 
rha^ ;  but  in  other  instances  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  fatal  effects  may  be  referred  to  shock.  Sometimes  a  slight  amount  of 
violence  may  prove  fatal.  These  are,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional 
instances.  (See  case  by  Mr.  Annan,  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  August 
1854.) 

3.  Death  from  shock, — This  is  sometimes  a  direct  cause  of  death  under  the 
inffietion  of  external  violence ;  and  in  this  case  life  is  destroyed  without  the 
injury  being  to  all  appearance  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  so  speedily  fatal  a  re- 
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suit.    Mr.  Savoiy  has  suggested  that  death  fram  shock  is  nothing  more  diso 
death  from  temporary  exhaustion  of  nerve-force,  the  result  of  a  violent,  sadden, 
and  excessive  expenditure  of  it.     ('  Lectures  on  Life  and  Death,'  p.  171.) 
Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  to  explain  it,  there  is  no  medical  doubt  dnt 
a  person  may  die  from  what  is  termed  shock,  without  any  marks  of  sefere 
injiuy  being  discovered  on  his  body  after  death.     We  have  examples  of  tlui 
mode  of  death  in  accidents  from  lightning,  or  from  severe  bums  or  scalds,  is 
which  the  local  injury  is  often  far  from  sufficient  to  explain  the  rapidly  fatal 
consequences.     As  instances  of  this  form  of  death  from  violence,  may  be  also 
cited  those  cases  in  which  a  person  has  been  suddenly  killed  by  a  blow  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sappond 
to  operate  by  producing  a  fatal  impression  on  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglisof 
the  cardiac  plexus.     Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  true  explanation,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  experienced  surgeons  that  a  person  may  die  from  so  simple  a  gbum 
without  any  mark  of  a  bruise  externally,  or  physical  injury  internally,  to  ac- 
count for  death.  On  the  skin  there  may  be  some  abrasion  or  slight  disooloon* 
tion ;  but  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  these  are  neither  constant  nor  neoes* 
saxy  accompaniments  of  a  blow.     (An  account  of  the  appearances  observed  is 
a  case  of  this  kind,  by  Mr.  Wood,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Medical  Grazette,*vol. 
44,  p.  218.)     Convictions  for  manslaughter  have  taken  place,  when  dealJi  faai 
been  produced  under  these  circiunstances.     (See '  Travers  on  Gonstitatimal 
Irritation,*  p.  482 ;  and  B.  Cooper's  '  Lectures  on  Surgery,*  p.  448 ;  Woundi 
of  the  Abdomen,  post ;  also  '  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  75.)  Concussion  of  the 
brain,  unattended  by  visible  mechanical  injury,  furnishes  another  example  of 
this  kind  of  death.     A  man  receives  a  severe  blow  on  the  head ;  he  falls  dead 
on  the  spot,  or  becomes  senseless  and  dies  in  a  few  hours.     On  an  inspectkn, 
there  may  be  merely  the  mark  of  a  slight  bruise  on  the  scalp ;  in  the  brain 
there  may  be  no  rupture  of  vessels  or  laceration  of  substance,  and  all  theodier 
organs  of  the  body  are  found  healthy.     In  certain  railvray  accidents  penoos 
have  died  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  There  has  been  no  physical 
indication  of  a  mortal  injury,  and  no  cause  apparent  to  account  for  deitL 
This  can  be  referred  only  to  the  shock  or  violent  impression  which  the  nervous 
system  has  sustained  from  the  blow  or  violence— an  impression  which  tht 
vital  powers  were  wholly  unable  to  counteract  or  resist.     A  medical  witooi 
must  give  his  evidence  with  caution  in  such  cases ;  since  it  is  the  custom  to 
rely  in  the  defence  upon  the  absence  of  any  viable  mortal  wound  or  phyHcai 
injury  to  account  for  death,  as  a  proof  that  no  injury  was  done— a  pnnciph 
which,  if  once  unrestrictedly  admitted,  would  leave  a  large  number  of  dea^ 
imdoubtedly  occurring  from  violence,  wholly  unexplained.     A  trial  took  plaoe 
at  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Assizes,  1887,  wherein  several  persons  werechuged 
with  the  manslaughter  of  the  deceased,  by  kicking  him  behind  the  right  ear. 
The  medical  witness  deposed  that  there  was  in  this  spot  the  mark  of  a  seven  : 
contusion,  but  there  was  no  injury  whatever  to  the  brain,  and  the  body  vai 
otherwise  healthy.     He  very  properly  ascribed  death  to  the  violent  shock 
given  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Court  admitted  that  the  cause  of  deadi 
was  satisfactorily  made  out.     The  person  who  inflicted  the  wound  was  coo* 
yicted. 

There  is  another  form  of  shock,  which  is  of  some  importance  in  medicat 
jurisprudence.  A  person  may  have  received  many  injuries j  as  by  blows  or 
stripes,  not  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  could,  in  medical  language,  be  tenad 
mortal;  and  yet  he  may  die  directly  from  the  effects  of  the  violence,  either  sa 
the  spot,  or  very  soon  afterwards.  In  the  absence  of  any  large  efiusion  of 
blood  beneath  the  skin,  death  is  commonly  referred  to  exhaustion,  but  this  ii 
only  another  mode  of  expression;  the  exhaustion  is  itself  dependent  onatel 
influence  or  .impression  produced  on  the  nervous  system.  A  prize-Qghter,  aft* 
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laTing,  during  many  rounds,  sustained  numerous  blows  on  the  body,  may, 
either  at  or  after  the  fight,  sink  and  die  exhausted.  His  body  may  present 
marks  of  bruises,  or  even  lacerated  wounds,  but  there  may  be  no  internal 
changes  to  account  for  death.  In  common  language,  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
juy  which  can  be  termed  mortal ;  and  yet,  supposing  him  to  have  had  good 
health  previously  to  the  fight,  and  all  marks  of  disease  indicative  of  sudden 
death  to  be  absent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  his  death  to  the  direct  effect  of 
the  violence.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  medical  &ct,  that  a  number  of  injuries, 
each  comparatively  slight,  are  as  capable  of  operating  fatally  as  any  single 
wound  whereby  some  blood-vessel  or  organ  important  to  life  is  directly  aiTected. 
Age,  sex,  constitution,  and  a  previous  state  of  health  or  diseate,  may  accele- 
nte  or  retard  the  fatal  consequences. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  may  present  itself  in  the  punishment  of 
Jkgellationj  which  is  occasionally  followed  by  death,  either  as  a  direct  conse- 
(joence  of  shock,  or  from  indirect  causes,  such  as  inflammation  eaid  its  conse* 
qaeaces.  At  the  trial  of  Governor  Wall^  the  judge  directed  the  jury  that  the 
long  continuance  and  severity  of  pain  (in  flagellation)  may  be  productive  of  as 
fatal  consequences  as  if  instruments  or  weapons  of  a  destructive  kind  were  used. 
It  is  not  often  that  scholastic  flagellation  is  a  cause  of  death  in  this  country* 
One  case,  however,  which  occurred  a  few  years  since,  excited  public  attention 
from  the  atrocity  of  the  circumstances  attending  it.  It  was  die  subject  of  a 
trial  for  manslaughter  at  the  Lewes  Autunm  Assi^Ses,  1860  {Beg,  v.  Hopley). 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  beaten  deceased,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
most  severely  for  nearly  two  hours  with  a  rope  and  stick.  The  external 
vonnds  were  slight,  but  an  inspection  showed  that  the  muscles  as  well  as  all 
the  soft  parts  breath  the  skin  had  been  considerably  bruised  and  lacerated, 
and  that  there  were  extensive  efiusions  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  arms  and  l^s.  There  Was  no  mortal  Wound  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  but  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  the 
violence  inflicted  on  him  by  the  prisoner.  His  guilt  was  established  by  the 
&ct  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  effects  of  his  violence  by  removing 
the  marks  of  blood — that  he  had  covered  the  body  of  the  deceased  with 
clothing  80  as  to  conceal  the  bruises — that  he  had  procured  a  coroner's  inquest 
to  be  held  in  haste,  and  while  concealing  from  the  jury  the  fact  that  he  had 
Wen  the  youth  on  the  night  of  his  death,  stated  that  he  had  found  him  dead, 
ind  sQggested  that  he  might  have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart.  There  can  be 
BO  doubt,  from  the  medical  facts  of  this  case,  that  the  deceased  died  either 
while  the  prisoner  was  inflicting  the  violence  or  soon  af telrwards.  No  attempt 
Was  made  to  dispute  the  cause  of  death.  Apart  from  the  depressing  effects 
CD  the  nervous  system  of  long-continued  and  severe  pain,  there  was  in  this 
intence  such  an  efHision  of  blood  internally  as  would  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fatal  syncope. 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  which  took  place  in  Germany,  it  was  proved  that  the 
deceased  had  been  attacked  with  sticks,  and  that  he  had  been  afterwards  flogged 
OQ  the  back  with  willow  switches.  He  died  in  about  an  hour.  On  inspection, 
there  was  no  mortal  wound,  nor  any  injury  to  a  vital  organ ;  there  were  simply 
the  marks  of  lacerations  and  bruises  on  the  skin,  apparently  not  sufficient  to 
•ccount  for  death ;  but  this  was,  nevertheless,  very  properly  ascribed  to  the 
violence.  (Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1836 ;  also  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Kev.'  Jan.  1837,  p.  249.)  The  case  of  the  Thicheee  of  Praslin,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  her  husband  in  Paris,  in  August  1847,  furnishes  an  additional  proof 
of  the  &tal  effects  produced  by  numerous  injuries.  On  an  inspection  of  the 
l^odj,  it  was  found  that  on  the  head,  neck,  and  both  of  the  hands,  there  were 
Ho  fewer  than  thtrti/  distinct  wounds,  some  contused,  and  others  incised  and 
punctured.     There  were  also  the  marks  of  many  bruises,  and  the  impressions 
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produced  by  the  nails  of  the  assailant's  bond  over  tbe  mouth.     For  the  most 
part  these  injuries  were  slight,  and  not  one  could  be  said  to  be  necessarily 
mortal.     Tbe  most  serious  wound  was  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck ; 
but  even  here  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  had  escaped  injury. 
Death  was  referred  to  the  loss  of  blood  which  had  taken  place  from  the  nu- 
merous woimds  inflicted  during  the  struggle  with  the  assassin.  ('  Aim.  d'Hyg.' 
1847,  2,  377.)     From  tbese  considerations,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  expect 
that  in  every  case  of  death  from  violence  or  maltreatment,  there  must  be  aome 
specific  and  visible  mortal  injury  to  account  for  that  event.     When  the  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  death  are  unknown,  a  medical  opinion  should  cer- 
tainly be  expressed  with  caution ;  but  if  we  are  informed  that  the  deceased 
was  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  violence, 
and  there  is  no  morbid  cause  to  account  for  his  sttdden  illness  and  deadi,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  in  referring  death  to  the  effects  of  a  num- 
ber of  injuries.     Among  non-professional  persons  an  unfounded  prejudice 
exists  that  no  person  can  die  &om  violence  unless  there  be  some  distLDctlj 
mortal  wound  actually  inflicted  on  the  body.     By  this  we  are  to  understand 
a  visible  mechanical  injury  to  some  organ  or  blood-vessel  important  to  life; 
but  this  is  obviously  an  erroneous  notion,  since  death  may  take  place  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  important  to  life  without  this  being 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  perceptible  alteration  of  structure.    The  preva- 
lence of  this  popular  error  often  leads  to  a  severe  cross-examination  of  medical 
witnesses.     Among  the  questions  put,  we  sometimes  find  the  following :-~ 
Would  you  have  said,  from  the  wounds  or  bruises  alone,  that  they  were  likdy 
to  have  occasioned  death  ?     Now,  in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  probability  of  death  ensuing  from  the  appear- 
ance of  extenutl  violence  alone.     Because  the  appearances  were  slight,  |t 
would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  cause  death  by  shoci. 
Then  it  may  be  inquired.  Were  the  wounds  or  bruises  mortal  ?    In  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  by  producing  great  loss  of  blood,  or  a  destruction  of 
parts,  they  might  not  be  so ;  but  in  a  medical  view,  they  may  have  acted 
mortally  by  producing  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system.     Again  it  may  be  in- 
quired, Which  of  the  several  wounds  or  bruises  foimd  on  the  body  of  tiA 
deceased  was  mortal  ?     The  answer  to  this  question  may  be,  Not  one  indi- 
vidually, but  all  contributed  to  occasion  death  by  syncope  or  exhaustion,  h 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  person  has  sustained  a  number 
of  injuries,  the  loss  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  blood  than  in  other  instanoa 
will  suffice  to  destroy  life. 

It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question  to  decide  on  the  relative  degree  of  moi 
tality  of  several  woimds,  and  on  the  share  which  they  have  had  ree))ectirel 
in  causing  death.     By  a  wound  being  of  itself  nwrtalf  we  are  to  und 
that  it  is  capable  of  causing  death  directly  or  indirectly,  in  spite  of  the 
medical  assistance.  It  is  presumed  that  the  body  is  healthy,  and  that  no  ca< 
has  intervened  to  bring  about  or  even  accelerate  a  fatal  result.     The  drcuah 
stance  of  a  person  labouring  under  disease  when  wounded  in  a  vital  part, 
not,  of  course,  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  fact  of  such  a  wound  being  ueoeft- 
sariiy  mortal,  and  of  its  having  caused  death.  If  there  should  be  more  wooi^ 
than  one,  it  is  easy  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  the  parts  involved,  which  M 
likely  to  have  led  to  a  &tal  result.  In  order  to  determine,  on  medical  grooiMk^ 
whether  a  wound  was  or  was  not  mortal,  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  * 
question :  Would  the  deceased  have  been  Hkely  to  die  at  the  same  time* 
under  the  same  circumstances,  had  he  not  received  the  wound  ?     There 
obviously  be  no  general  rule  for  determining  the  mortal  nature  of  wounds.  lS$ik 
case  must  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.     In  some  ctaiit 
nental  states,  the  law  requires  that  a  medical  witness  should  draw  a  ^'^^-^ 
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tion  between  a  wound  which  is  absolutely  and  one  which  is  conditionally  mortal. 
An  absolutely  mortal  wound  is  defined  to  be  that  in  which  the  best  medical 
affiistance  being  at  hand,  being  sent  for,  or  actually  rendered,  the  fatal  event 
could  not  be  averted.     Wounds  of  the  heart,  aorta,  and  internal  carotid  arte- 
ries are  of  this  nature.     A  conditionally  mortal  wound  is  one  in  which,  had 
medical  assistance  been  at  hand,  been  sent  for,  or  timely  rendered,  the  patient 
would,  in  all  probability^  have  recovered.     Wounds  of  the  brachial,  radial, 
and  ulnar  arteries  may  be  taken  as  instances.     The  responsibility-  of  an  as- 
iailant  is  made  to  vary  according  to  the  class  of  injuries  to  "VKbich  the  wound 
may  be  referred  by  the  medical  witnesses ;  and,  as  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  there 
is  seldom  any  agreement  on  this  subject.     Our  criminal  law  is  entirely  free 
from  such  subtleties.     The  effect  of  the  wound,  and  the  intent  with  which  it 
was  inflicted,  are  looked  to :  its  anatomical  relations,  which  miist  depend  on 
pure  accident,  are  never  interpreted  in  the  prisoner's  &vour^    Some  extenua- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  occasionally  admitte4  when  a  wound  proves  mortal 
through  an  indirect  cause,  as  inflammation  or  f ever^  and  medical  advice  was 
obtainable,  but  not  obtained  until  every  hope  of  recovery  had  disappeared. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  case  of  the  C^ueen  v.  Thomas  and  others  (Glou- 
cester Aut.  Ass.  1841),  that  the  ihere  neglect  to  call  in  medical  assistance  is 
not  allowed  in  law  to  be  a  mitigatory  circumstance  in  the  event  of  death  ensu- 
ing.   The  deceased  died'  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  injury  to  the  head,  in- 
flicted by  the  prisoners,  but  had  liad  no  medical  assistance.^   The  judgte  said  it 
was  possible  that,  '  if  he  had  had  medical  advice,  he  might  not  have  died  ;  but 
whoever  d}d;  a  wrongful  act  must  take  the  whole  consequences  of  it.    It  never 
oould  make  any  difference  whether  the  party  injured^ad  or  had  not  the  means 
or  the  mitid^  to  apply  for  medical  advice.'     The  prisoners  were  convicted. 
According  to.I^prd  Hale,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and  the  wound,  although  not 
in  itself  mortal^,  turn  to  a  gangrene  or  fever  for  want  of  proper  appUcationa, 
or  from  neglect,  and  the  man  die  of  gangrene  or  fever,  this  is  homicide  in  the 
aggressor ;  for  though  the  fever  or  gangrene  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
yet  the  wound  being  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever  is  held  the  cause  of 
death,  causa  causati.     These  nice  questions  relative  to  the  shades  of  respon- 
libillty  for  personal  injuries,  occasionally  arise  in  cases  in  which  persons  have 
been  wounded  at  sea  on  board  of  a  ship  in  which  there  was  no  surgeon. 
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DEATH  OF  WOUNDED  PERSONS  FROM  NATURAL. GAUSESr— DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  REAL 
AKD  APPARENT  CAUSE — ^DEATH  FROM  WOUlfDS  OR  LATENT  DISEASE — ACCELERAT- 
ING CAUSES — WHICH  OF  TWO  WOUNDS  CAU^^CD  DEATH? — ^DEATH  FOLLOWING  SLIGHT 
PERSONAL    INJURIES. 

Death  of  wounded  persona  from  natural  causes. — It  is  by  no  means  imusual 
for  mdividuals  who  have  received  a  wound,  or  sustained  some  personal  injury, 
to  die  from  latent  natural  causes ;  and  as,  in  the  minds  of  non-professional 
persons,  death  may  appear  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  inj^ry,  the  case  can  only 
be  cleared  up  by  the  assistance  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Such  a  coincidence 
has  been  witnessed  in  many  instances  of  attempted  suicide.  A  man  has  in- 
flicted a  severe  wound  on  himself  while  labouring  under  disease;  or  some  morbid 
change,  tending  to  destroy  life,  has  occurred  subsequently  to  the  in£iction  of 
a  wound,  and  death  has  followed.  Without  a  careful  examination  of  the  body, 
it  is  impossible  to  refer  death  to  the  real  cause.   The  importance  of  an  accurate 
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discrimination  in  a  case  in  which  wounda  or  personal  injuries  have  been  onmd 
by  another,  must  be  obvious  on  the  least  reflection.  A  hasty  opimoii  tdmj  in- 
volve the  accused  in  a  charge  of  manslaughter ;  and  although  a  barrister  might 
be  able  to  show  on  the  trial  that  death  was  probably  attributable  not  to  the 
wound,  but  to  coexisting  disease,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  erideDce 
of  a  surgeon  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate,  in  remote  parts  of  this  coimtrj, 
may  be  the  means  of  causing  the  person  charged,  to  be  imprisoned  for  some 
months  previously  to  the  trial.  This  is  in  itsefi  a  punishment,  independently 
of  the  loss  of  character  to  which  he  must  be  in  l^e  meantime  exposed,  hi 
'  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports,'  October  1850,  p.  230,  will  be  found  two  cases  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  IVocter,  of  York,  in  which  death  from  natural  caoBes 
was  wrongly  assigned  to  violence.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr,  Bemcastle 
(^Lancet,*  Feb.  15,  1845,  p.  185),  the  deceased,  a  boy,  died  from  an  intenisl 
strangulation  of  the  intestine  from  morbid  ^causes,  after  wrestling  with  another 
boy,  who  might,  but  for  a  careful  inspection  of  the  body,  have  been  errone- 
ously charged  with  having- caused  his  death.  (For  a  similar  case,  see '  Medial 
Gazette,'  vol.  37,  p.  702 ;  also  Gasper's  <  Wochenschrift,'  May  24,  1845.) 

Death  from  wounds  or  latent  disease.^^A  natural  cause  of  dea^  may  be 
lurking  within  the  body  at  the  tame  that  a  wound  is  criminally  inflicted,  and 
a  close  attention  to  the  symptoms  preceding  and  the  appearances  after  deatb 
can  alone  enable  »  surgeon  to  distinguish  the  real  cause.  A  man  may  be  se- 
verely wounded,  and  yet  death  may  <take  place  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  the 
bursting  of  an  aneurism,  from  apoplexy,  phthisis,  or  otiher  morbid  causes  vhidi 
it  is  here  unnecessary  to  specify.  ('  Ccnrmack's  Ed.  Jour.'  May  1846,  p.  343.)  If 
death  can  be  clearly  traced  to  any  one  of  these  diseases  by  an  experienced  smgeoo, 
the  prisoner  cannot  be  charged  with  manslaughter ;  lor  the  medical  witness  may 
give  his  opinion  that  death  would  have  <taken  place  about  the  same  tune  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  whether  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  or  not 
The  case  of  Colonel  Gordon,  in  April  1854,]»t)ves  that  very  slight  cauaesmaylead 
to  death,  when  there  is  latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  any  other  important  dgan. 
This  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1854  {Reg»f^ 
Sandars),  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  accused,  who  was  the  con- . 
ductor  of  a  railway  train  in  which  deceased  was  travelling,  attempted  to  eject 
him  from  a  carriage.  Tihe  deceased  resisted,  and  in  the  straggle  the  prisoner 
struck  him  on  the  left  arm.  The  deceased  made  no  further  resistance,  but  srt 
quietly  in  his  seat.  It  was  soon  afterwards  perceived  that  he  was  dead.  The  j 
medical  evidence  showed  that  there  was  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart 
and  aorta,  and  that  this  disease  had  been  of  long  standing.  The  life  of  the 
deceased  was  at  all  times  in  great  peril,  and  his  death  might  have  arisen  fron 
the  excitement  which  took  place  previous  to  the  prisoner  laying  hands  upon 
him.  It  might  have  f  oUowed  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  As  it  was  ^oi  i 
admitted  that  excitement  alone  would  account  for  the  fatal  resolt,  the  prisoner  , 
was  acquitted.  There  was  no  corporeal  injury  done  to  the  deceased  irhie^ 
could  account  for  death.  In  March  1867,  a  woman,  set.  73,  was  charged  witk 
causing  the  death  of  a  pauper,  by  striking  her  on  the  cheek.  The  deceasri 
became  insensible,  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  tbat ' 
death  had  been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Thi  ; 
medical  opinion  was  that,  although  the  blow  was  not  of  itself  sofllcient  to  caass 
death,  it  had  accelerated  a  &tal  result  of  the  disease. 

In  another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Grimioil 
Court,  in  June  1854  (Reg,  v.  Champlonier)^  appearances  sufficient  to  accoimt 
for  death  existed  in  the  part  which  sustained  the  violence;  but  the  medkil 
witness  could  not  with  certainty  refer  them  to  the  violence.  An  old  man  paaoif 
along  a  road  was  struck  on  the  forehead  with  a  stone  thrown  by  the  j^siaaoBi^ 
The  surgeon  stated  that  there  was  a  contused  wound,  and  that  his  nose  blel 
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profusely.  The  bleeding  was  arrested,  and  on  the  following  day  he  considered 
the  deceased  to  be  out  of  danger.  At  a  later  period  of  the  day,  however,  the* 
deceased  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
The  appearances  in  the  brain  were  quite  snfEcient  to  account  for  death ;  but 
!]£  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  injury  by  the  stone  had  in  any  way  pro- 
duced these  appearances.  Upon  this  evidence  the  supposed  connection  of  the 
death  with  the  violence  was  at  once  set  aside  as  too  remote,  and  the  prisoner 
was  discharged*. 

On  these  occasions,  c^ie^  of  the  following  questions  may  arise : — ^Was  the 
death  of  the  person  accelerated  by  the  wound,  or  was  the  disease  under  which  he 
was  labouring  so  aggravated  by  the  wound  as  to  produce  a  more  speedily  fatal 
termination  ?     The  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  must  depend  on  th^ 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  witness's  ability  to  draw  a  proper  conclusion 
from  these  circumstances.    The  maliciously  accelerating  of  the  death  of  another 
ah^ady  labouring  under  disease  by  an  act  of  unlawful  wounding  is  criminal ; 
fi)r  in  a  l^gal  sense  that  which  accelerates,  causes.   In  Reg,  v.  Timms  (Oxford 
Lent  Ass.  1870),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  struck  deceased  some  blows 
<m  the  head  wil;h  a  hatchet.     In  twelve  days,  under  treatment,  he  had  partly 
lecovered  &om  the  effects,  but  in  six  weeks  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  with  convulsions,  and  died.    On  inspection,  disease  of 
the  kidneys  was  found,  of  which  there  had  been  no  symptoms.     Death  was 
Kferred  to  this  disease,  and  infiammation  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  the 
blows.    The  learned  judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  blows 
conduced  in  part  to  the  death  of  the  deceased,  it  was  manslaughter,  notwith- 
standing that  other  causes  combined  with  the  blows  to  account  for  death.   The 
prisoner  was  convicted. 

Lord  Hale,  in  remarking  upon  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  act  of  a 
prisoner  caused  the  death  of  a  person,  says:. — '  It  is. necessary  that  the  death 
should  have  been  occasioned  by  some  corporeal  injury  done  to  the  party  by 
^iffce,  or  by  poison,  or  by  some  mechanical  means  which  occasion  death ;  for 
although  a  person  may,  in  foro  canscierUice,  be  as  guilty  of  murder  by  working 
QQ  the  passions  or  fears  of  another,  and  as  certainly  occasion  death  by  such 
Bieanfi,  as  if  he  had  used  a  sword  or  pistol  forthe  purpose,  he  is  not  the  object 
of  temporal  punishment.^  (I.  247.)  Several  acquittals  have  taken  place  of 
^  years,  in  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of  parties  have  been  occasioned  by 
terror,  or  dread  oi  impending  danger,  produced  by  acts  of  violence  on  the  part 
<rf  the  prisoners ;  not,  however,  giving  rise  to  bodily  injury  in  the  deceased. 
Conformably  to  Lord  Hale's  view,  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
report  on  the  subject  of  homicide,  state: — *Art.  1.  The  law  takes  no  cogni- 
ttQce  of  homicide  unless  death  result  from  hodih/  injury  occasioned  by  some 
*ct  or  unlawful  omission,  as  contradistinguished  from  death  occasioned  by 
tti  influence  on  the  mind,  or  by  any  disease  occasioned  from  such  infiuence.' 
*Art.  2.  The  terms. "  tmlawful  omission  "  comprehend  every  case  where  anyone 
^g  under  legal  obligation  to-  supply  food,  clothing,  or  other  aid  and  support, 
Of  to  do  any  other  act,  or  make  any  other  provision  for  the  sustentation  of  life, 
»  guilty  of  any  breach  of  such  duty.'  Under  the  statute  (1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  2) 
tt  Appears  from  the  following  case  that  physical  injury  only  is  intended.  In 
-^«^.v.  Gref/  (Himtingdon  Lent  Assizes,  1857),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
causing  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  life — to  wit,  a  congestion  of  the  lungs 
ttd  heart,  with  intent  to  murder.  It  appeared  that  she  had  exposed  her  child 
to  cold  and  wet,  and  that  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  a  result 
^  such  exposure.  Erie,  J.,  held  that  the  statute  under  whicb  the  indictment 
*M  hud  contemplated  the  infliction  of  some  wound  or  visible  injury  to:  the 
person.  The  woman  was  found  guilty;  but  in  June  1857,  tiie  point  having 
been  reserved,  the  conviction  was  quashed  by  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
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resenred,  on  the  ground  tbat,  lool^ing  to  the  other  offences  provided  for  in  this 
statute,  this  case  did  not  come  within  it.  In  Reg.  y.  Percival  (Midland  Circait, 
March  1857),  a  man  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  deceased  by 
causing  his  death  by  fright,  t.e.,  by  personating  a  ghost.  The  evidenoe  ahowoi 
that  the  boy  had  sustained  no  physical  injury,  but  he  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  he  did  not  recover.  Wightman,  J.,  held  that  in  his  view  the  case 
would  fall  within  the  definition  of  manslaughter.  Under  the  14  and  15  Vict. 
Cf  100,  the  necessity  for  tracing  death  to  some  corporeal  injury  appears  to  be 
practically  aboliahcKl.  According  to  the  fourth  section,  in  any  further  indict- 
ment for  murder  or  manslaughter  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
manner  or  the  means  by  which  the  dedfii  of  the  deceased  was  caused. 

Which  of  two  wounds  caused  death, — It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  recei?e 
two  wounds  on  provocation,  at  different  times,  and  from  different  persons,  and 
die  after  receiving  the  second :  in  such  a  case,  the  course  of  justice  may  in- 
quire that  a  medical  witness  should  Ktate  "which  wound  was  the  cause  of  death. 
Let  us  take  the  following  illustration  : — A  man  receives  during  a  quaird  a 
gun-shot  wound  in  the  shoulder.     He  is  going  'on  well  with  a  prospect  di 
recovery,  when  in  another  quarrel  he  receives  a  s^^^ere  penetrating  wound  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen  from  another  person,  and  after  lingering  under  the 
effects  of  these  wounds  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  he  dies.     If  the  gun- 
shot wound  was  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  the  seoorcd 
prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter :  or  if  the  stab  were  evidently 
the  cause  of  death,  the  first  prisoner  would  be  acquitted  on  a  similar  charge. 
It  might  be  possible  for  a  surgeon  to  decide  the  question  dommarily,  when,* 
for  instance,  death  speedily  followed  the  second  ^wound ;  and  on  inspection  of 
the  body,  the  heart  or  a  large  vessel  is  discovered  to  have  been  penetrated; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  extensive  sloughing,  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  might 
take  place  from  the  gun-shot  woun&,  and  on  in$pection,  the  ^stab  might  be 
found  to  be  of  a  slight  nature, — not  involving  any  vital  parts.     In  eithtr  of 
these  cases,  all  would  d^pend*Upon  the  science,  skiU,  and  judgment  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioner ;  his  evidence  wotdd  be  so  important  that  no  correct  deciaoi 
could  be  arrived  at  without  It;  he  would  be,  in  &ct,  called  upon  substantiallr 
to  distinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent.     On  some  occasions  death  may 
appear  to  be  equally  a  consequence  of  either  or  both  of  the  wounds ;  in  which 
case,  probably  both  parties  would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  numslaughter.  (See 
*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  2,  432.)     The  second  wotmd,  which  is  here  supposed  ta 
have  been  the  act  of  another,  may  be  inflicted  by  a  bounded  .person  on  him- 
self, in  an  attempt  at  suicide,  or  it  may  have  had  an  accidental  origin.    The 
witness  would  then  have  to  determine  whether  the  wounded  person  died  frcan 
the  wound  inflicted  by  himself  or  from  that  which  he  had  previously  received. 
(See  Tetanus,  post,) 

It  may  happen  that  the  wotmded  person  has  taken  poison,  and  has  actually 
died  from  its  effects,  and  not  from  the  injuries  or  maltreatment.  Again?  a 
woimded  person  may  have  been  the  subject  of  subsequent  ill-treatment,  and 
the  question  will  arise — to  which  of  the  two  causes  his  death  was  really  do& 
It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases,  that  the  supervening  diseape,  the  poiaoaor 
the  subsequent  ill-treatxnent,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  acconnt  fcr- 
sudden  or  rapid  death',  since  it  would  be  no  answer  to  a  chaige  of  death  from 
violence,  to  say>that  there  were  marks  of  chronic  disease  in  the  body,  unle^ 
it  "Was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  the  sudden  destruction  of  life  imds 
the  symptoms Vhich  actually  preceded  death.  In  the  medical  jurisprudence* 
wounds  there  is  probably  no  question  which  bo  frequently  presents  italf  ai 
this :  it  is  admitted  that  the  violence  was  inflicted,  but  it  is  asserted  that  dean 
was  due  to  some  other  cause,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  medical  eft- 
dence.  Among  numerous  cases  which  have  occurred  in  England  during  the  hA 
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twenty  years,  I  find  that  the  latent  causes  of  death  in  wounded  persons  have 
been  chiefly  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  apoplexy, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  phthisis,  ruptures  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  from  disease,  internal  strangulation,  and  the  rupture  of  deep-seated 
abscesses.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  person  was  in  a  good  state  of  health  up 
to  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  in  others  there  was  a  slight  indisposition. 
The  history  is  nearly  the  same  in  all :  it  was  only  by  careful  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  witnesses  that  the  true  <iause  of  death  was  ascertained. 
It  is  obvious  that  questions  of  malapraxis  and  life-insurance,  giving  rise  to 
civil  actions,  may  have  a  close  relation  to  this  subject. 

Death  following  slight  personal  injuries. — ^An  imputation  has  occasionally 
been  thrown  on  the  master  of  a  school,  when  a  boy  has  died  soon  after  he 
bas  been  punished  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  when  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  an  undue  amoimt  of  violence  was  used.  In  such  cases  there  has  been 
commonly  some  unhealthy  state  of  the  body  to  explain  the  result.  When  the 
disease  which  gives  rise  to  doubt  is  seated  in  a  part  which  is  remote  from  that 
which  sustained  the  violence,  all  that  is  required  is,  that  the  examination  of 
the  body  should  be  conducted  with  ordinary  care.  If  the  disease  should 
happen  to  be  in  the  part  injured  (the  head  or  chest),  the  case  is  more  perplex* 
ing.  The  difficulty  can  then  be  removed  only  by  attentively  considering  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  such  injuries.  The  violence  may  have  been  too 
slight  to  account  for  the  diseased  appearance ;  and  the  disease  itself,  although 
ffltuated  in  the  part  injured,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  consequence  of 
such  an  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  chronic  (Ssease  will  form 
no  exculpation  of  acts  of  violence  of  this  nature.  In  Beg,  v.  Hoplh/y  p.  561, 
there  was  chronic  disease  of  long  standing  in  the  brain  of  deceased,  but  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  quite  well  and  suffered  from  no  unusual  symptotes  up  to 
the  time  that  a  violent  flogging  was  inflicted,  and  that  this  was  fallowed  by 
death  in  less  than  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  violence.  It  was 
Bot  here  a  question  even  of  acceleration,  for  the  deceased  might  have  lived  ioi 
years  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this  chronic  disease. 

hi  some  cases  slight  blows  haVe  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences,  evem 
■when  no  disease  existed  to  account  for  the  re^lt.  Mr.  Annan  describes  a 
case  in  which  a  healthy  girl  of  four  received  a  slight  blow  on  the  shin^  about 
three  inches  below  the  knee,  from  the  shafl;  of  a  'wheelbarro'^ir.  There  was 
pam  but  no  extermd  mark  of  violence.  The  injury  was  considered  to  be  so 
slight  as  to  require  no  special  treatment.  On  the  following  day  there  Was  in- 
creased pain.  Severe  constitutional  aymptoms^et  in,  and  the  child  died  on  the 
fourth  day.     (*  Med.  Times,'  August  1854.) 

The  following  cases  furnish  additional  illustrations  of  death  after  slight 
personal  injuries,  in  which  the  medico-legal  question  requiring  solution  was 
^ply,  whether  the  death  was  a  sequence  or  consequence  of  the  violence  :.i^ 
A  boy  was  struck  two  blows  on  the  face  by  a  magistrate ;  but  it  did  not  aj|)eir 
that  they  were  very  severe.  The  boy  went  to  his  work  on  the  following  day, 
but  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  ^  he  continued  to  work  f  o**  two  days,  when 
he  was  seized  with  such  severe  pain  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his  bed.  He 
^'^came  worse,  and  died  fourteen  days  after  the  injury.  A  minute  inspection 
of  the  body  was  made,  but  the  only  tnorbid  appearance  found  was  a  small 
t'nnour  on  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain^  corresponding  to  the  posterior 
™ce  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  right  temporal  bone.  This  satidtactorily 
accounted  for  death,  but  the  examiners  very  properly  denied  that  it  had  pro- 
<»eded  from  the  violence,  because,  1,  the  tumour  had  evidently  been  for  a  long 
*uue  fonmng ;  and  many  months  before  he  was  struck,  tlbie  deceased  had  com- 
plained of  his  head.  2.  It  was  also  wholly  improbable  that  the  slight  blows 
^oidd,  under  any  circumstances,  hav6  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  this  deep- 
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seated  fungous  excrescence.  (Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.*  1837.)  A  case 
illustratiye  of  these  singular  coincidences  is  reported  to  have  been  ihe  subject 
of  a  criminal  trial  in  the  United  States  in  1842.  A  man  was  stabbed  by  hii 
wife  during  a  quarrel  at  a  theatre,  and  be  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  mt 
supposed  that  the  deceased. had  died  from  his  wounds,  which  con^sted  of  two 
stabs  on  the  right  arm,  and  one  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  prisoner, 
who  believed  that  she  had  caused  her  hui^nd^s  death,  was  charged  with  ^e 
murder.  From  the  medical  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  blood  efiused  in  |he  abdomen,  and  that  the  weapcxihad 
only  perforated  the  stomach,  without  dividing  any  considerable  blood-Teasel 
to  account  for  such  a  copious  effusion.  It  was  found  that  this  had  proceeded 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  the  walls  of  which  were  so  much 
thinned,  that  the  least  excitement  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  sufficient 
to  cause  the  accident.  The  aneurismal  tumour  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
knife,  which  had  not  penetrated  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  lying.  The 
witness  admitted  that  wounds  of  the  stomach  were  always  dangerous,  but 
that  sudden  death  was  not  a  usual  consequence  of  a  slight  puncture.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  other  instances  the  case  may  be  of  a  very  doubtful 
character.  A  good  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  '  Med.  Gas.*  vol.  20, 
p.  503,  in  a  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Hughes,  where  a  boy  died  apparently 
from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  side ;  and  after  death,  peritonitis^  uloeraticn 
of  the  bowels,  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm^  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  were 
found.  The  following  case,  related  by  Morgagni,  is  remarkable  in  this  point 
of  view.  An  old  man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  robbing  an  orchard :  he  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  while  running  away  the  owner  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  back.  The  old  man  went  on  a  few  yards,  and  then  fell  dead.  On  inspecting 
the  body,  there  were  no  external  marks  of  violence.  There  was  a  large  effu- 
sion ef  blood  in  the  chest,  which  was  traced  to  a  rupture  of  the  aorta,  probably 
from  the  vessel  being  in  an  aneurismal  state.  The  blow  appeared  to  hare 
been  slight,  and  would  probably  have  produced  no  injurious  conaequ^ces  in  a 
healthy  person.     (Barzellotti,  *  Questioni  di  Medicina  Jjegale.') 
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Wounds  indirectly  fatal. — Certain  kinds  of  injuries  are  not  immediately 
followed  by  serious  consequences,  but  a  wounded  person  may  die  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  and  his  death  maybe  as  much  a  consequence 
of  the  injury  as  if  it  had  taken  place  on  the  spot.  The  aggressor,  howeTcr, 
IS  just  as  responsible  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  directly  killed  by  his  violence, 
provided  the  fatal  result  can  be  traced  to  the  usual  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  injury.  Wounds  of  the  head  are  especially  liable  to  cause  death  in- 
sidiously,— the  wounded  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover, — ^he  may  ap- 
pear to  be  going  on  well,  when,  without  any  obvious  cause,  he  will  suddenly 
expire.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  general  an  examination  <i 
the  body  will  suffice  to  determine  whether  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wound 
or  not.     In  severe  injuries  affecting  the  spinal  marrow,  death  is  not  an  imme- 
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diate  confieqnence,  unless  tliat  part  of  the  oigan  which  is  above  the*  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  (supplying  the  diaphragm)  is  wounded.  Injuries  affecting 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column  do  not  commonly  prove  fatal  until 
after  some  days  or  weeks ;  but  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  patient  during 
life,  as  well  as  the  appearances  observed  in  the  body  after  death,  will  buA- 
dently  connect  the  injury  with  that  event.  Death  may  follow  a  wound,  and 
be  a  consequence  of  ^at  wound,  at  almost  any  period  after  its  infliction.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  maintain  a  charge  of  homicide,  that  death 
should  be  strictly  and  clearly  traceable  to  the  injury,  and  not  be  dependent  pn 
anj  other  cause.  A  doubt  on  this  point  must,  of  course,  lead  to  an  acquittal 
of  the  accused. 

Death  from  wounds  after  long  periods. — Many  cases  might  be  quoted  in 
illuBtiation  of  the  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  before  death  takes  place 
from  certain  kinds  of  injuries, — the  injured  person  having  ultimately  fallen  a 
victim  to  their  indirect  consequences.     A  case  is  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  of 
a  gentleman  who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  head  received  about 
two  years  previously.     The  connection  of  death  with  the  wound  was  clearly 
made  out  by  the  continuance  of  the  s3anptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  during 
the  long  period  which  he  survived.    Another  case  is  mentioned  by  Hoffbauer, 
in  which  a  person  died  from  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain  as  the  result 
of  an  injury  received  eleven  years  before.     (^  Ueber  die  Kopfverletzungen,' 
1842,  p.  57.)   In  a  case  read  before  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  a  person 
received  a  musket^shot  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  ball  remained 
lodged  in  the  left  lung  during  a  period  of  twenty-Jive  years.     The  ball,  m 
penetrating,  had  fractmred  the  humerus  at  its  neck,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  upper  extremity  had  been  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint.     The  wound 
of  the  chest  soon  healed,  but  the  patient  remained  during  life  subject  to  fits 
of  suffocation  and  hiemoptysis,  under  the  effects  of  which  he  at  length  sank. 
On  an  examination  of  his  body,  the  ball  was  found  lying  behind  the  third 
intercostal  space  in  the  midst  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  lodged  in  a  kind  of 
cjrst  which  communicated  with  the  la?ge  air-tubes.     Br.  Moore  reports  a  case 
in  which  a  person  died  fifty  years  after  the  receipt  of  a  wound.  (*  Lancet,'  Jan. 
16th,  1847.)     Alison  quotes  several  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  found 
guilty  of  homicide — the  injured  persons  having  died  from  the  indirect  results 
of  the  wounds  after  the  lapse  of  three  and  five  months,  and  longer.    (^  Crimi- 
nal Law,*  p.  151.)    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  shot  by  Ross  Touchet^ 
July  1844,  death  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  months 
^m  the  time  at  which  the  woimd  was  inflicted.     In  June  1839,  a  boy  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  an  injury  to  the  spine,  which  proved  &ital 
only  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  months.     Among  reported  medico-legal  cases, 
the  longest  interval  at  which  a  conviction  has  taken  place  from  indirectly 
latal  consequences,  was  nine  months.     It  was  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Valus. 
(Devizes  Summer  Ass.  1847.)   It  waa  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  maltreated 
the  deceased  in  September  1846«    After  this  she  suffered  in  her  health,  and 
in  December  she  was  f oiuad  labouring  under  phthisis^    She  died  of  the  disease 
in  the  following  May.     Two  medical  men  deposed  that  they  f oimd,  on  ex- 
junining  the  body,  that  three  ribs  had  been  broken  on  the  left  side — and  the 
injury  had  evidently  not  been  attended  to.     They  thought  that  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  fracture  in  September  might  have  led  to  the  development  of 
phthisis,  although  the  seeds  of  the  disease  might  have  been  long  lurking  in  the 
BjRtem.    The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  as  a  question  depending  on  medical 
evidence,  and  ihej  had  to  consider  whether  the  consumption  was  caused,  or 
the  death  of  the  deceased  hastened,  by  the  violence  of  the  prisoner.     They 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
There  is  a  singular  rule  in  our  law  relative  to  the  period  at  which  a  person 
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dies  from  a  wound — namely,  that  the  assailant  shall  not  be  adjndged  gnilty  of 
homicide,  unless  death  takes  place  wiihin^a  year  and  a  day  a£t«r  the  inflicdon 
of  the  wound.   (*  Archbold,'  p.  845.)   In  practice,  the  existence  of  this  rule  is 
of  little  importance,  but  in  principle  it  is  erroneous.    Most  wounds  leading  to 
death  generally  destroy  life  within  two  or  three  months  after  their  infliction : 
sometimes  the  person  does  not  die  for  five  or  six  months,  and,  in  more  rare 
instances,  death  does  not  ensue  until  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  or  even 
several  years.   These  protracted  cases  occur  especially  in  respect  to  injuries  of 
the  head  and  chest.   Dr.  Reid  met  with  the  fallowing  case : — A  man  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  labouring  under  vomiting  and  difiicaltj 
of  breathing,  with  severe  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  chest.     He  died  in  four 
hours,  and  on  inspection  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  large  intestines  (ookm) 
and  the  omentum  had  passed  into  the  chest  through  an  aperture  in  the  dia- 
phragm.  There  was  a  cicatrix  in  the  muscle  with  which  the  intestine  was  in- 
corporated, showing  that  the  injury  was  of  very  old  date.    The  man  had  died 
from  phrenic,  or  diaphragmatic  hernia,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  received 
a  woimd  ^ibont  fifteen  months  previously,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  chest,  with  a  shoemaker^s  knife.     This  took  place  during  a  quarrel  with  a 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  but  she  was  liberated  on  his  apparent  recovery. 
It  seems  that  he  had  been  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  (ileus), 
and  had  been  in  the  infirmary  on  two  different  occasions  subsequently  to  the 
wound,  but  had  been  dismissed  each  time  apparently  cured.    ('  Physiological 
Researches,*  p.  528.)   There  was  no  doubt,  although  more  than  a  year  and  a  day 
had  elapsed,  that  the  stab  was  indirectly  the  cauite  of  the  man's  death.   In  Rtg, 
V.  Hynea  (Winchester  Summer  Assizes,  1860),  it  was  proved  that  the  priaoner 
had  infiicted  severe  wounds  on  the  liead  of  deceased,  and  that  death  rook  place 
two  months  afterwards.     The  medical  witnesses  were  perfectly  agreed  that 
death  was  caused  by  an  abscess  inf  the  brain  as  a  result  of  these  wounds.  The 
jury  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty,  because  in  their  opinioo 
too  long  a  time  had  elapsed  for  the  injuries  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death ! 
But  for  the  firmness  of  the  judge,  the  prisoner  would  have  escaped  conviction, 
and  would  have  owed  that  escape  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  jury  who 
tried  him.    Strict  justice  demands  that  the  responsibility  of  a  person  who  has 
inflicted  a  woimd,  should  depend  upon  its  having  really  caused  death,  and  not 
upon  the  precise  period  at  which  cleath  takes  place ;  for  this  must  be  a  purdr 
accidental  circumstance. 

Secondary  causes  of  deaih. — A  pei^n  who  Recovers  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  a  wound  may  die  from  fever,  inflammation  or  its  consequences,  pyaenua, 
erysipelas,  delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  or  gangrene ;  or  an  operation  required 
during  the  treatment  of  a  wound  may  prove  fatal.  These  are  what  may  he 
called  secondary  causes  of  death,  or  secondary  consequences  of  a  wound.  The 
power  of  deciding  on  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person  for  an  event  whidi 
depends  only  in  an  indirect  manner  on  an  injuiy  originally  inflicted  by  hint 
rests  of  course  with  the  authorities  of  the  law.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the^ 
can  decide  so  difficult  and  nice  a  question  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  medi- 
cal evidence;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  that  a  medical  Mritnesa  shooW 
fully  understand  the  importance  of  the  duty  here  required  of  him.  Fever  (f 
erysipelas  may  follow  many  kinds  of  serious  wounds,  and  in  some  few  instance 
be  distinctly  traceable  to  them ;  but  in  others,  the  constitution  of  a  person  may 
be  so  broken  up  by  dissipated  habits  as  to  render  fetal  a  wound  which  m  • 
healthy  subject  might  have  run  through  its  course  mildly,  and  have  healed. 
When  the  fever  or  erysipelas  can  be  traced  to  a  wound,  or  there  is  no  otbtf 
apparent  cause  of  aggravation  to  which  either  of  these  d^rdered  states  of  tte 
body  can  be  attributed,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  by  a  medical  practitioocr 
as  unexpected  and  unusual  consequences,  especially  when  the  injury  is  ext*- 
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sire,  and  seated  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  scalp.  If  death  takes 
place  under  these  circumstances,  the  prisoner  will  be  held  as  much  respon- 
sible for  the  result  as  if  the  woimd  had  proved  directly  mortal.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  frequently  admitted  by  our  law,  and,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise, 
many  reckless  offenders  would  escape,  and  many  lives  would  be  sacrificed  with 
impunity.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  upon  a  subject 
which  is  liable  to  vary  in  its  relations  in  every  case ;  but  when  a  wound  is 
not  serious,  and  the  secondary  cause  of  death  is  evidently  due  to  constitutional 
peculiarities  from  acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  the  ends  of  justice  are  pro- 
bably fully  answered  by  an  acquittal ;  in  fact,  such  cases  do  not  often  pass 
beyond  a  coroner's  inquest. 

The  secondary  causes  of  death  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads:— ^ 

1.  The  cause  is  unavoidable, — Of  this  kind  are  tetanus,  following  laceration 
of  tendinous  and  nervous  structures, — erysipelas  following  lacerated  wounds  of 
the  scalp, — peritoneal  inflammation  following  blows  on  the  abdomen  with  or 
without  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  intestines,  and  efiusion  of  their  contents, — 
strangulation  of  the  intestines  (phrenic  hernia),  following  rupture  or  woimds 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  others  of  a  like  nature.  Here,  supposing  proper  medi- 
cal treatment  and  regimen  to  have  been  pursued,  the  secondary  cause  of  death 
was  imavoidable,  and  the  &ital  result  certain. 

2.  7%c  cause  avoidable  by  good  medical  treatment, — There  are,  it  is  obvious, 
many  kinds  of  wounds  which,  if  properly  treated  in  the  first  instance,  may  be 
healed  and  the  patient  recover,  but  when  improperly  treated  they  prove  &tal. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  a  question  for  a  witness  to  determine  how  far  the 
treatment  aggravated  the  effects  of  the  violence,  and  from  his  answer  to  this, 
the  jury  may  have  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  criminality  which  attaches  to  a 
prisoner.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  ignorant  person  has  removed 
a  clot  of  blood,  which  sealed \ip  the  extremity  of  a  blood-vessel,  in  consequence 
of  which  fatal  bleeding  has  ensued — or  that  he  has  caused  death  by  imneces- 
sarily  interfering  with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  or  abdomen — it  would  not 
be  just  to  hold  the  aggressor  responsible,  since,  but  for  the  gross  ignorance  and 
unskilfulness  of  his  attendant,  the  wounded  person  might  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  wound.  When  death  is  railly  ti«aceable  to  the  n^ligence  or 
unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  who  is  called  to  attend  on  a  wounded  person,  this 
circumstance  ought  to  be,  and  commonly  is,  admitted  in  mitigation,  supposing 
that  the  wound  was  not  originally  of  a  mortal  nature.  Lord  Hale  observes : — 
*  It  is  sufficient  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  party  dies  of  the  woimd  given 
by  the  prisoner,  although  the  wound  was  not  originally  mortal,  but  became  so 
in  consequence  of  negligence  or  unskilful  treatment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  where 
death  arises  not  from  the  wound,  but  from  unskilftd  applications  or  operations 
used  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it.'  (I.  428.)  The  medical  jurist  will  perceive 
that  a  very  nice  distinction  is  here  drawn  by  this  great  judge,  between  death 
as  it  results  from  a  wound  rendered  mortal  by  improper  treatment,  and  death 
an  it  results  from  improper  treatment,  irrespective  of  the  wound.  In  the  ma-r 
jority  of  cases  such  a'  distinction  could  scarcely  be  established,  except  upon 
speculative  grounds,  and  in  no  case,  probably,  would  there  be  any  accordance 
in  the  opinions  of  medical  witnesses.  In  slight  and  unimportant  wounds,  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  effects  resulting  from  bad  treatment 
from  those  connected  with  the  wound,  but  there  can  be  few  cases  of  severe 
injury  to  the  person,  wherein  a  distinction  of  this  nature  could  be  safely  made ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  no  conviction  for  murder  would  now  take  place,  if 
the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  injury  was  not  originally  mortal,  but  only 
became  so  by  imskil'til  or  improper  treatment.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ascribe  death  to  the  wound,  or  to  its  usual  or  probable  consequences  j 
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ftnd  without  this  it  is  not  eaej  to  perceive  on  what  prmciple  an  aggresMir  coald 
be  made  responsible  for  the  result. 

3.  Comparative  skill  in  trtatment. — ^I£  death  has  been  caused  by  a  wound,  it 
signifies  not  that,  under  more  favourable  drcumstances,  and  with  mort  skUfiU 
treatment^  a  fatal  vesult  might  have  been  averted.  As  od  illustration,  the  fol- 
lowing case,  reported  by  Alison,  may  be  quoted : — The  prisoner  was  one  of  a 
party  of  smugglers  who  fired  at  an  ofiicer  of  excise.  The  wounded  man  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  suigeon  of  the  countiTT 
who  was  not  deficient  in  attention.  A  great  collection  of  matter  farmed  in  the 
leg,  fever  enswed,  and  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  In  defence, 
it  was  urged  that,  by  akilfiil  treatment,  the  man  might  have  recovered ;  but 
the  Court  held  that  it  was  ineiunbent  to  prove  that  death  arose  ex  male  regimine. 
The  true  distinction  in  all  such  cases  is,  that  if  the  death  was  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  grossly  erroneous  mecUcal  treatment,  the  original  author  of  die  vio- 
lence will  not  be  answerable ;  but  if  it  arise  from  the  want  merely  of  the  higher 
skill  which  can  be  commanded  only  in  great  towns,  he  will  be  responsible, 
because  h»has  wilfully  exposed  the  deceased  to  a  risk  from  which  he  had  prac- 
tically no  means  of  escaping.  (*  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,'  p.  150.)  In  the 
case  of  Macewan  (Perth,  Sept.  Circ.  1830),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the 
manslaughter  of  a  boy,  by  striking  him  a  blow  on  the  shoulder,  which  dislo- 
cated the  arm.  Two  days  after  the  blow,  an  ignorant  bone-setter  was  consulted, 
and  owing  to  his  numipulations  inflammation  took  place,  and  the  boy  being  of 
a  sickly  and  scrofulous  habit,  this  proved  jbtal.  Under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Meadowbank  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  charging  the  geand  jury,  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  SetorCe  case  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1845),  Piatt,  B.,  is  reported 
to  have  observed,  that  if  a  man  infiict  a  woiand  likely  to  produce  death,  and  the 
wounded  party  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  practitioner,  whereby 
death  wa&  hastened,  the  aggressor  would  still  be  responsible  for  the  result.  If 
the  woimd  had  net  been  likely  to  produce  death,  but  by  unskilful  treatment 
death  ensued,  then  that  would  not  be  murder.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried 
at  the  Lewes  Suaamer  Assizes^  1858  {Beg,  v.  Kingshott).  A  man  in  a  quarrel 
received  a  bite  on  his  thumb.  He  went  to  a  quack,  who  applied  some  irritas- 
ing  ointment,  which  led  to  severe  inflammation,  and  this  rendered  amputation 
of  the  arm  necessary.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  the  opeaation.  There  was 
evidence  that  the  original  injury  was  slight,,  and  would  piobaby  have  healed 
but  for  the  improper  applications.   On  this  evidence  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  sevious  responsibility  is  thrown  on  practitioners 
who  undertake  the  management  of  cases  of  criminal  wounding.   Ajij  deviation 
from  conmion  practice  should  tiieref ore  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution,  since 
novelties  in  practice  will,  in  the  event  of  a  fatal  result,  form  one  of  the  besc 
grounds  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  a  prisoner-s  counsel.     On  these  occasioDS 
every  point  connected  with  the  surgical  treatment  will  be  the  subject  of  rigozons 
inquiry  and  adverse  professional  criticism.     In  the  case  of  a  severe  lacerated 
wound  in  the  hand  or  foot  followed  by  fatal  tetanus,,  it  maj  be  said  that  the 
wounded  person  would  not  have  died  had  amputation  been  alr.onoe  performed. 
In  this  instance,  however,  a  practitioner  may  justify  himself  by  showing  either 
that  the  injury  was  too  slight  to  require  amputation,  or  that  the  health  or  other 
circimistances  connected  with  the  deceased  would  not  allow  of  its  being  per- 
formed with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.   On- the  other  hand,  if  the  prac- 
titioner performed  amputation,  and  the  patient  died,  then  it  would  be  uiged  Uiat 
the  operation  was  premature,  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  that  it  had  caused  death. 
Here  the  surgeon  is  boimd  to  show  that  the  operaticm  was  necessary,  accofrding 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  practice.     The  treatment  of  severe  incised  wounds  cf 
the  throat,  when  the  windpipe  is  involved,  sometimes  places  a  practitioner  ia 
an  embarrassing  position.     If  the  wound  is  left  open,  death  may  take  place 
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from  bleeding ;  if  it  be  prematurely  cloaed,  blood  may  be  efiufied  into  the  wind- 
pipe and  cause  death  by  suffocation. 

The  following  case  occurred  a  few  years  since  in  London : — ^A  man  inflicted 
ttransyerse  wound  on  his  throat ;  it  was  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  passed 
across  the  middle  of  the  laT3mx.  The  bleeding  was  not  considerable,  as  the 
carotid  arteries  had  escaped  being  wounded.  The  external  orifice  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  closed,  and  the  patient  was  almost  suffocated,  partly  by  the 
occorrence  of  emphysema,  and  partly  by  the  blood  flowing  into  the  windpipe. 
On  opening  the  wound  the  patient's  breathing  was  relieved,  and  a  quantity  of 
mucus  mixed  with  blood  was  thrown  out  at  each  expiration.  After  waiting 
flome  time,  the  ^eces  of  divided  cartilage  were  brought  together  by  sutures, 
and  the  wound  csirefully  closed.  In  a  short  time  the  breathing  became  diffi- 
cult, the  countenance  livid,  and  the  man  di»d  apparently  pufibcated.  Another 
case  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  June  1841.  A  woman  was 
found  in  bed  on«  morning  with  her  throat  serverely  cut,  and  a  man  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder.  The  wound  had  divided  the  windpipe  and  the  super- 
ficial vessels.  Altiiotigh  medical  assistance  wascalled  in,  it  appears  that  nothing 
iras  done  to  aire^  the  bleeding  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  wound 
was  then  closed  by  ligatures,  and  thfe  wombn  died  immediately — most  pro- 
bably from  suffocation.  The  accused  was  tried  and  acquitted,  because  it  ap- 
peared that  this  Was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  first  object  of  the  surgeon,  in  all 
such  cases,  is  to  flave  life  :  therefore  the  bleeding  should  be  immediately  ar- 
rested by  securing  the  divided  vessels.  When  this  is  done,  the  wound  may  be 
closed,  but  if  the  closure  takes  place  before  this,  death  from  suffocation  will 
commonly  follow. 

4.  The  cause  uvoidable  hut  for  imprudEnce  vr  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  wounded 
penon. — A  man  who  has  been  severely  wounded  in  a  quarrel  may  obstinately 
refuse  medical  assistance,  or  he  may  insist  upon  taking  exercise,  or  using  an 
improper  diet,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant;  or,  by  other 
imprudent  prax^ces,  he  may  thwart  the  best  conceived  plans  for  his  recovery. 
Let  us  take  a  common  case  as  an  illustration.  A  man  receives  a  blow  on  the 
liead  in  a  pugilistic  combat,  from  the  first  effex^ts  of  which  he  recovers,  but 
afler  having  received  surgical  assistance  he  indulges  in  excessive  drinking,  and 
dies.  The  aggressor  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  uid  found  guilty. 
Death  under  these  circumstances  is  commonly  attributed  by  the  medical  wit- 
ness to  efFusion  of  blood  on  the  brain ;  but  it  caimot  be  denied  that  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  intoxicating  liquors  will  sometimes  satisfactorily  account 
far  the  fatal  symptoms.  Lx  the  case  which  we  are  here  supposing,  such  an 
admission  might  be  made,  and  the  prisoner  receive  the  benc&t  of  it ;  for  the 
imprudence  or  negligence  of  a  wounded  person  ought  not,  morally  speaking, 
to  be  considered  as  adding  weight  to  the  offence  of  ^e  aggressor.  If  tlie  symp- 
toms were  from  the  first  unfavoiuable,  or  the  woimd  likely  to  prove  mortal, 
circumstances  of  this  kind  could  not  be  received  in  mitigation.  Our  judges 
fire  at  all  times  unwilling  to  admit  them.  In  the  case  of  the  notorious  Oo^ 
vernor  Wall,  who  was  convicted  and  executed  many  years  ago  for  causing  the 
death  of  a  man  by  excesdve  punishment,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  in  evi- 
dence that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himseK  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits 
while  under  treatment  in  the  hospital.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  charging 
the  jury,  observed  that  no  man  was  authorized  to  place  another  in  so  perilous 
a  predicament  as  to  make  the  preservation  of  his  life  depend  merely  on  his  own 
prudence.  The  more  clearly  the  medical  witness  is  able  to  trace  death  to  im- 
prudence or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  in  the  case  of  a  slight  wound, 
the  more  obviously  would  the  responsibility  of  a  prisoner  be  diminished ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  attending  carefully  to  the  progress  of  a  woimd,  which,  if 
it  prove  &tal,  may  involve  another  in  a  criminal  charge.  In  the  case  of  Christiari 
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Paterson  (1823),  referred  toby  Alison  (p.  147),  it  appeared  iq  evidence  Unl 
the  deceased  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  smoothing-iron,  which  fracturoi 
her  skull ;  some  days  afterwards  she  drank  a  quantity  of  whisky,  and  was  ul- 
timately taken  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  erysipelas  shortly  appeared  in 
the  wound,  of  which  she  died.  Under  these  circumstances  the  churgeof  murder 
was  abandoned,  and  the  accused  was  found  guilty  of  assault.     The  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  assailant  is  the  same,  whether  the  deceased  die  on  the  spot, 
or  some  days,  weeks,  or  months  afterwards,  unless  it  can  be  distancdy  proyed 
that  his  death  was  immediately  connected  with  the  imprudence  or  excess  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  wound.    But  although  a 
prisoner  should  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  under  these  circumstances^ 
the  punishment  is  so  adjusted  by  our  law  as  to  leave  a  conaider^le  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  hands  of  a  judge.  This  is,  indeed,  tantamount  to  a  direct 
legal  provision,  comprehending  each  different  shade  of  guilt ;  a  man  is  held 
responsible  for  a  wound  rendered  accidentally  mortal  by  events  over  which  he 
could  have  no  control,  and  which  in  themselves  ought  to  be  regarded  as  in 
some  d^ree  exculpatory.    The  punishment  attached  to  his  offence  may  be  se- 
vere or  slight,  according  to  the  representation  made  by  a  medical  witness  of 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  the  wound  mortal ;  if  he  neglect  t^  state 
the  full  influence  of  imprudence  or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  wounded  person, 
where  either  has*  existed,  over  the  progress  of  the  wound,  he  may  cause  the 
prisoner  to  be  punished  with  undue  severity.     The  humanity  of  our  judges 
is  such,  that  when  medical  evidence  is  clear  and  consistent  on  a  point  of  this 
nature,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  aggravation,  they  commonly  pass  a 
mild  sentence.     (See  case  by  M.  Ollivier,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1842,  p.  128.)  The 
neglect  to  call  in  a  medical  practitioner,  or  the  refusal  to  receive  medi(^  ad* 
vice,  will  not,  however,  according  to  the  decision  in  Reg,  v.  Thofiias  (Gloucester 
Autumn  Assizes,  1841),  be  considered  as  a  mitigatory  circumstance  in  faTOur 
of  the  prisoner,  even  although  the  wound  was  susceptible  of  being  cured'.    A 
man  may  receive  a  lacerated  wound  of  a  limb,  which  is  followed  by  taecanos 
or  gangrene,  and  thus  proves  j&ktal ;  he  may  have  declined  receiving  medical 
advice,  or  have  obstinately  refused  amputation,  although  proposed  by  his  me- 
dical attendant.     This  would  not  operate  as  a  mitigatory  circumstance  on  the 
part  of  an  assailant,  because  a  wounded  person  is  not  compelled  to  call  for 
medical  assistance,  or  to  submit  to  an  operation,  and  a  medical  witness  could 
not  always  be  in  a  condition  to  swear  that  the  operation  would  have  positivdy 
saved  his  life ;  he  can  merely  affirm  that  i]^  might  have  afforded  him  a  better 
chance  of  recovery.     In  the  case  of  The  Queen  y.  Hulme  (Liverpool  Autumn 
Assizes,  1843),  it  was  proved  that  the  dieceased  had  died  from  tetanus  caosed 
by  an  injury  to  a  finger  some  time  before.    Amputation  was  advised  by  the 
surgeon,  but  the  dec^sed  would  not  consent  to  the  operation.     The  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  the  seyerest  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  for  that  crime.    In  the  case  of  Mcuclcemie  (1827),  the  pri- 
soner seized  deceased  by  the  throat,  and  bruised  him  serverely  in  aeyend  parto 
of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which  tetanus  supervened,  and  he  died.  Skilful 
medical  advice  was  not  called  in  until  near  the  end  of  the  illness,  when  tetanus 
had  already  come  on,  and  in  the  interval  deceased  had  acted  imprudently  aud 
had  aggravated  the  symptoms.     The  medical  evidence  clearly  proved  that  ths 
tetanus  was.  owing  to  the  injury,  and  was  a  frequent  result  of  it.     The  pri* 
soner,  under  the  direction  of  the  CJourt,  was  convicted,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ported.   Again,  a  person  may  receive  a  blow  on  the  head,  producing  fiactu% 
with  great  depression  of  bone,  and  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain :  h 
surgeon  may  propose  an  operation  to  elevate  or  remove  the  depressed  booe^ 
but  the  friends  of  the  wounded  man  may  not  permit  the  operation  to  be  voh 
£oxmed«    In  such  a  case  his  line  of  duty  will  be  to  state  the  &ct8  to  the  CooV 
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snd  it  18  probable  tbat  in  the  event  of  conviction  tbere  would  be  some  miti- 
gation of  punishment ;  because  such  an  injury,  if  left  to  itself,  must  in  gene- 
ral prove  mortal,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  surgeon  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  operation.  But  the  neglect  or  improper  conduct 
of  a  person  who  receives  a  woimd  thus  rendered  fatal,  does  not  exculpate  the 
aggressor.     The  crime  is  either  murder  or  manslaughter. 

5.  The  cause  avoidable  hut  for  an  ahnormal  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body 
of  the  wounded  person, — .Wounds  which  are  comparatively  slight  sometimes 
prove  indirectly  fatal,  owing  to  the  person  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition  at 
the  time  of  their  infliction.  In  bad  constitutions  compound  fractures  or  slight 
wounda,  which  in  a  healthy  person  would  have  a  favourable  termination,  are 
Mowed  by  gangrene,  fever,  or  erysipelas,  proving  fatal.  Here  the  respon- 
sibiJity  of  an  assailant  for  the  death  may  become  reduced,  so  that,  although 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  a  mild  punishpxent  might  be  inflicted.  The 
consequence  may  be,  medically  speaking,  unusual  or  unexpected,  and,  but  for 
circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the  act  of  the  accused,  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  destroy  lite.  In  general,  in  the  absence  of  malice,  this  appears 
to  be  the  point  to  which  the  law  closely  looks,  in  order  to  make  out  the  re- 
^nsibility  of  the  accused,  namely,  that  thiB  fatal  secondary  cause  must  be 
something  not  unusual  or  unexpected  as  a  consequence  of  this  particular  in- 
jury. The  medico-legal  question  presents  itself  under  this  form : — ^Would 
the  same  amount  of  injury  have  been  likely  to  cause  death  in  a  person  of 
ordinary  health  and  vigour  ?  Men  who  have  suddenly  changed  their  habits 
of  living,  and  have  passed  &om.  a  full  diet  to  abstemiousness,  are  sometimes 
unable  to  bear  up  against  com{)aratively  slight  injuries,  and  often  sink  from 
the  secondary  consequences.  So  a  man  otherwise  healthy  labouring  under 
rupture  may  receive  a  blow  on  the  groin,  attended  with  laceration  of  the 
intestine,  gangrene  and  death  ;  another  with  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  may  be 
struck  in  the  loins,  and  die,  in  consequence  of  tb0  calculus  perforating  the 
blood-vessels,  and  causing  ^tal  bleeding,  or  subsequent  inflammation.  Mr. 
Crosse,  of  Norwich,  reported  to  the  Medico-Chiijuxgical  Society  the  case  of  a 
boy,  aged  ten,  who  received  a  slight  blow  on  the  abdomen,  and  died  in  an 
unexpected  manner  on  the  second  day  after  the  injury.  On  inspection,  a  cyst, 
capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  liquid,  was  found  connected  with 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  cyst  had  been  ruptured  by  the  blow, 
and  its  contents  had  escaped  into  the  abdomen.  But  &)t  the  cyst  existing  in  this 
lituation,  the  blow  would  not  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  consequences. 
In  these  cases  the  effects  of  the  violence  must  be  r^arded  as  something  un- 
expected :  it  would  not  have  produced  serious  mischief  in  an  ordinarily  healthy 
person,  and  hence  the  responsibility  oi  an  assailant  becomes  much  diminished. 
The  crime  is  undoubtedly  manslaughter,  but  the  punishment  may  be  of  a  le- 
nient description.  A  defence  of  this  kind  will,  however^  be  limited  by  cir- 
cumstanceH.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  Dr.  Fabricius  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  the  murder  of  his  female  servant  by  striking  her  a  blow  behind 
the  ear,  whereby  a  large  abscess,  situated  at  that  part,  was  ruptured,  and  this 
ultimately  caused  her  death.  The  chief  question  on  the  trial  was,  whether  the 
deceai^ed  had  died  from  th^  effects  of  the  violence,  or  from  the  disease  under 
which  she  was  at  that  time  labouring.  The  doctor  ingeniously  urged  in  his 
defence  that  he  had  struck  the  blow  merely  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
abscess !  The  jury,  however,  did  not  agree  in  taking  this  professional  view 
of  the  matter,  and  they  foimd  him  guUty  of  manslaughter.  In  the  case  of 
Tike  Queen  v.  Bell  and  others  (Notts  Autumn  Assdzes,  1841),  it  was  proved 
that  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  received  in  a  prize-fight, 
which  had  ruptured  an  abscess  in  the  kidney,  evidently  of  long  standing. 
The  prisoners  were  convicted.     In  the  case  of  Bennett  v.  Qredley  (Exchequer 
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Sittings,  HOary  Term,  1854),  which  was  a  suit  for  compensation  bj  reason  of 
injuries  inflicted  on  a  boy's  arm,  it  was  argued  in  defence  that  the  state  of  the 
arm  was  partly  owing  to  a  former  injury ;  in  reference  to  which  the  Chief 
Baron  remarked,  that  a  man  was  not  bound  to  have  his  body  in  so  sound  and 
healthy  a  state  as  to  warrant  an  unauthorized  assault  upon  hinu  A  man,  there* 
fore,  who  commits  an  unauthorized  assault  upon  his  fellow-man  must  lake  his 
chance  of  the  effects  which  such  an  assault  may  produce.  In  die  case  of  The 
Qiieen  y.  Wallis,  for  murder  (Cambridge  Summer  Assizes,  1864),  the  medical 
evidence  showed  that  the  deceased,  an  aged  lady,  had  received  several  wounds 
and  bruises  on  her  face  and  head,  and  a  severe  contusion  on  the  right  side  of 
her  chest.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  ulna  near  the  wrist,  and  she  had  lost 
much  blood.  After  lying  in  danger  for  some  days  her  condition  improred, 
but  she  again  got  worse,  and  died  nineteen  d  lys  after  the  infliction  of  the  in- 
juries. On  inspection  it  was  found  that  bene  i  \\  the  contusion  of  the  cheBt, 
three  ribs  were  broken  but  not  displaced.  There  was  disease  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  of  long  standing,  and  it  Was  proved  that  she  had  suffered  from  spasms 
in  this  region  before  the  assault.  The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  wit- 
nesses was  spasmodic  seizure  affecting  the  or^ns  of  the  chest,  principally  the 
heart.  The  injuries  which  the  dec^sed  had  received  had  lowered  her  sys- 
tem, and  had  rendered  it  less  likdy  that  she  could  recover  from  a  spasmodic 
attack.  In  defence  it  was  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  if  in 
any  case  the  cause  of  death  be  partly  traceable  to  injuries  and  partly  to  natnnd 
or  other  causes,  a  prisoner  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  In  support  of  this  view 
he  quoted  the  case  of  Johnson,  from  Lewis's  C.  C,  vol.  1,  p.  164.  The  objec- 
tion was  overruled  by  the  judge  (Channell,  B.),  who  held  that  it  was  bad  law 
in  the  face  of  recent  decisions.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  but  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted,  the  woman  would  not  have  died ;  therefore,  the  act  of  the  pri- 
soner was  the  moving  cause  of  her  death.  In  cases  of  a  mixed  chazacter  this 
is  probably  the  best  test  to  determine  the  share  which  the  alleged  violence, 
when  not  strictly  of  a  mortal  nature,  had  in  the  death  of  a  wounded  person. 
By  adopting  such  a  course  as  was  taken  on  this  occasion^  the  cause  will  be 
sufficiently- defined  for  the  guidance  of  a  jury.  As  a  rule,  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  determined  by  the  question,  whether  the  violence^  although  not  the 
immediate,  was  the  accelerating  cause  of  death. 

It  must  be  evident  that  there  exist  numerous  internal  diseases,  such  as  aneu- 
rism and  various  morbid  affections  of  the  heart  and  brain,  which  are  liable  to 
be  rendered  fetal  by  slight  external  violence.  In  Eeg,  v.  Marris  (Swansea 
Lent  Assizes,  1872),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  He  struck  the  deceased  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  caused  him  to  stagger  and  fall.  On  inspection  the  heart  was  found  to 
be  in  an  advanced  state  of  fatty  d^eneration.  It  was  admitted  by  coxweA 
for  the  prosecution  that  the  blow  would  not  of  itself  have  produced  any  aerions 
injury  to  a  healthy  man,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  deceased  it  had  accele- 
rated his  death,  and  would  be  likely  to  do  so  with  a  man  suffering  from  heart 
disease.  In  the  case  of  a  Mr.  IVyld,  April  1872,  the  evidence  showed  that 
deceased  had  received  a  blow  on  die  head,  producing  a  slight  wound,  but  in- 
aufficient  to  cause,  or  even,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness,  to  accele- 
rate the  death  of  deceased.  An  inspection  showed  that  there  was  ^atty  dege- 
neration of  the  heart,  and  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  death.  The  law,  ai 
applied  to  these  cases,  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Hale : — ^  It  is  sufficient  to  pnnv 
that  the  death  of  a  person  was  accelerated  by  the  malicious  act  of  the  prisooer, 
although  the  former  laboured  under  a  mortal  disease  at  the  time  of  the  act* 
(vol.  1,  p.  428).  1%  those  cases  in  which  a  slight  degree  of  violence  has  been 
followed  by  &tal  consequences^  it  is  for  a  jury  to  decide,  tmder  all  the  circum- 
stances, upon  the  actual  and  specific  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
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the  act  which  occasioned  death.  According  to  Starkie, '  it  seems  that  in  gene> 
nl,  notwithstanding  any  facts  which  tend  to  excuse  or  alleviate  the  act  of  the 
priaoner,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was  actuated  by  prepense  and  deliberate  ma- 
lice, and  that  the  particular  occasion  and  circumstances  upon  which  he  relies, 
vere  Bought  for  and  taken  advantage  of  merely  with  a  view. to  qualify  actual 
malice,  in  pursuance  of  a  preconceivedf  scheme  of  destruction,  the  offence  will 
amounfc  to  miurder.'  I»  most  o^  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  intenlnon 
to  destroy  life,  but  the  nature  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
it  was  inflicted,  will  often  suffice  to  develop  the  intention  of  the.  prisoner.  An 
iccurate  description  of  the  injury,  if  slight,  may  aflfbrd  strong  evidence  in  favour 
d  the  accused,  since  the  law  does  not  so  much  regard  the  means  used  by  him 
to  perpetrate  the  violence,  as  the  actual  intention  to  kill,  or  to  do  great  bodily 
liann.  Serious  injury-,  causing  death  by  secondary  consequences,  will  admit 
of  DO  exculpation  when  an  assailant  was  aware,  or  ought  to  have  been  aware, 
of  the  condition  of  the  person  whom  he  struck.  Thus,  if  a  person  notoriously  ill, 
or  a  woman  while  pregnant,  be  maltreated,  and  death  ensue  from  a  secondary 
can^  the  assailant  will  be  held  responsible  ^  because  he  ought  to  have  knowni 
tiiat  violenee  of  any  kind  to  a  person  so  situated  must  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences.  So,  if  the  person  maltreated  be  an  infant  or  a  decrepit 
old  man,  or  one  labouring  under-  a  mortal  disease,  it  is  notorious  that  a  com- 
paratively slight  degree  of  violence  will  destroy  life  in  these  cases,  and  the 
prMoner  would  properly  be  held  responsibte.  A  wound  which  accelerates  death, 
cmm  death,  and  may  therefore  render  the  aggressor  responsible  for  murder 
or  manslaughtei',  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  Commissioners  appointed 
to  define  the  criminal  law  on  the  subject  of  homicide  thus  express  themselves : 
—'Art.  3i  It  is  homicide,  although  the  effect  of  the  injury  be  merely  to  acce- 
fe^  the  death  of  one  labouring  under  some  previous  injury  or  infirmity,  or 
•Ithough,  if  timely  remedies  or  skilfhl  treatment  had  been  applied,  death  might 
laye  been  prevented*'  This  is  conformable  to  the  decisions  of  our  judges.  Ac- 
ootding  to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  has  a  disease  which  in  all  likelihood  would  ter- 
aiinate  his  life  in  a  short  time,  and  another  give  him  a  wound  or  hurt  which 
IiaBt«ns  his  death,  this  is  such  a  killing  as  constitutes  murder.  (Archbold, 
|.  845.)  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Murton  (Maidstone  Winter  Assizes,  18^)  pre- 
•Bits  many  points  of  interest  in  reference  to  l^e  medico-legal  question  of  the 
icceleration  of  death  by  violenee.  There  was  no  mortal  woimd,  and  the  de- 
ceased was  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  body.  Nevertheless  the  prisoner  was  con  - 
▼icted  of  manslaughter. 

I  6.  Abnormal  conditions, ^When  an  assailant  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
I  the  existence  of  a  diseased  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  parts  in  the  wounded 
Ipereon,  the  question  is  somewhat  different.  In  many  persons  the  skull  is  pre- 
itematnrally  thin,  and  in  most  persons  it  is  so  in  those  places  corresponding  to 
the  glanduJsB  Pacchioni'.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  moderate  blow  on  the  head 
might  cause  fracture,  accompanied  by  effusion  of  blood,  depression  of  bone,  or 
whsequent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and'  its  membranes,  any  of  which  causes 
might  prove  fatal.  A  trial  involving  this  question  occurred  at  the  Norwich 
Summer  Assizes  in  1842.  (The  Queen  v.  Dowde.)  The  prisoner,  who 
*a»  a  policeman,  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  The  deceased,  it  appears, 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  latter,  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  his  escape,  struck  the  deceased  a  blow  on  the  head. 
The  deceased  spoke  of  the  blow  as  trifling,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
headache,  he  nmde  no  complaint.  On  examining  his  head,  there  was  a  slight 
cut,  with  a  small  effusion  of  blood.  The  deceased  was  placed  in  a  cell,  and 
»me  hoiu-s  afterwards  was  found  dead.  On  inspection,  th#  skull  was  found 
fractured  for  an  inch-and-a-half .  over  the  seat  of  violence,  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  had  been  effused  and  had  caused  death.     The  medical  evidence  on  the 
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trial  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  blow  did  not  appear  to  haxe  been  violent,  that 
the  skull  of  the  deceased  was  pretematnrally  thin,  not  being  more  than  cfoe- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  fractured  part.  All  agreed  that  a  fiie- 
ture  might  in  this  case  have  been  caused  hj  a  blow,  which,  under  ordioaiy 
circumstances,  would  have  been  attended  with  no  serious  mischief.  In  some 
persons,  all  the  bones  of  the  body  are  unusually  brittUj  so  that  they^  are  Pic- 
tured, by  the  slightest  force.  In^mmation,  gangrene,  and  death  may  follow, 
when  no  considerable  violence  has  been  used ;  but  these  being  unexpected  oon- 
sequences,  and  depending  on  an  abnormal  condition  of  parte  unknown  to  the 
assailant,  his  responsibility  may  not,  ccBteris  paribus^  be  so  great  as  under  olihcr  ; 
circumstances.  This  condition  of  the  bones  can  be  determined  only  by  a  medi- 
cal practitioner.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that  the  degree  of  violence  usedia 
an  assault  cannot  always  be  measured  by  the  effecte,  unless  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  injured  part  is  previously  made. 

Some  German  medical  juiiste  have  contended  that  an  imnatural  tnuDuspoaitioi 
of  parts  should  become  an  extenuating  circumstance — as  when,  for  example,  ^ 
heart  or  some  large  vessel  is  not  in  its  usual  position,  and  is  there  wounded i 
but  this  doctrine  will  receive  no  sanction  from  an  English  Court  of  Law,  as  tba 
responsibility  of  persons  for  these  criminal  offences  does  not  rest  upon  the  p9« 
feet  anatomical  structure  of  the  deceased  I  At  the  same  time,  it  might  becom.- 
a  question  whether,  if  death  occurred  from  a  superficial  wound,  whereby  a  kig^ 
artery  taking  an  abnormal  course  was  divided — there  might  not  be,  eoAvk 
paribus^  some  ground  for  diminishing  the  degree  of  responsibility. 

7.  Difficulty  of  proof  in  death  from  secondary  cavsea. — ^Wb«:i  a  penoa  i| 
charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  another  through  violence  tenninatni| 
in  some  fatal  disease,  the  case  often  admits  of  a  skilful  defence,  and  this  m 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  after  the  violence  of  which  the  deceased  dua 
The  disease,  it  may  be  urged,  is  liable  to  appear  in  all  persona,  even  the  mist 
healthy ;  or  it  may  arise  from  causes  unconnected  with  t^  violence.  In  ad* 
mitting  these  points,  it  must  be  remembered  that  death  may  be  proved  to  faavt 
been  indirectly  a  consequence  of  the  wound  by  the  facts:  1,  that  the  slEp«^> 
vention  of  the  secondary  cause,  although  not  a  common  event,  lay  in  the  nataial 
course  of  things ;  2,  that  there  did  not  exist  any  accidental  circumstances  whick 
were  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  this  secondary  cause  independently  ol  tka 
wound.  The  proof  of  the  first  point  amounte  to  nothing,  uxilees  the  evidcooi 
on  the  second  point  is  conclusive^ 
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WOUNDS  INDIRECTLT  FATAL..  TETANUS  FOLLOWING  WOUNDS  —  ERYSIPELAS— • 
Pr^aflA — DELIRIUM  TREMENS — DEATH  FROM  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS — PBIMAKf 
AND  SECONDARY  CAUSES  OF  DEATH — UNSKILFULNESS  IN  OPERATIONS — KECESSnV 
FOR  OPERATIONS — UJBE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  OPERATIONS — REFUSAL  TO  SUIQUT  !• 
AN  OPERATION — OPERATIONS  UNDER  MISTAKEN  OPINIONS^ FATAL  DISEASES  WU 
LOWING  OPERATIONS — CHARGES  OF  lULAPRAXIS. 

Tetanus  following  wounds. — ^This  disease  frequently  presents  itself  as  a 
secondary  fetal  consequence  of  wounds,  especially  of  those  which  are  lacantei 
or  contused,  and  affect  nervous  or  tendinous  structures.  It  has  often  occundl 
as  a  result  of  slight  bruises  or  lacerations,  when  the  injury  was  so  superfidrf 
as  to  excite  no  alarm ;  and  it  is  a  disease  which  gives  no  warning  of  itsappetf^ 
a  nee.  Dr.  Brady  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  slipped  in  walking,  ana  ttl , 
flat  on  his  back.  He  was  stunned,  but  able  to  walk  home.  He  appareat|f 
recovered  from  this  simple  accidenl^  but  on  the  following  day  he  was  attackai 
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vitli  tetanus,  and  died  in  seventy  hours.  ('  Lancet/  May  15,  1847  p.  516.)  In 
the  case  c^  Reg,  y.  Butcher  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  it  was  proved  by 
nedieal  evidence  tliat  the  deceased  had  received  a  blow  on  the  nose,  which 
cauied  severe  bleedbg.  In  spite  of  good  snigical  treatment,  the  man  was  at- 
tacked with  tetanus  on  the  fifteenth  day,  under  which  he  sank.  On  inspection, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  nose  had  been  broken,  and  this 
kii  given  rise  to  the  fatal  attack.  Tetanus-  may  come  on  spontaneously,  i.e. 
independently  of  the  existence  of  any  wound  on  the  body.  Cases  have  been 
brought  into  the  London  hospitals,  in  which  the  only  cause  of  this  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or,  in  some  instances)  exposure  to  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  (*  Lancet,'' Dec.  14, 1844,  p.  85  K)  Dr.  Watson  m«t  with  an  instance 
in  which,  tetanus  appeared  in  a  severe  form  in  a*  man  ^v^o  had  received  no 
iDQad,  but  who  had  been  simply  exposed  to  cold  and  wet.  (  Cormack^s  ^  Monthly 
Jeonml,''  Dec.  1845,  p.  902.)i  It  has  sometimes  come  on  without  any  apparent 
wue.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish,  by  the  symptoms,  tetanus  from 
VDimds  (traumatic)  from  that  which  occurs  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  natural 
eanses  (idiopathic).  *  In  endeavouring  to  connect  its  appearance  with  a  par- 
tieolax  wound  or  personal  injury,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe — 1,  whether 
tliere  were  any  symptoms  indicative  of  it  before  the  maltreatment :  2,  whether 
any  probable  eauae  could  have  intervened  to  produce  it,  between  the  time  of 
itoappeaninee  and  the  time  at  whioh  the  violence  was  inflicted;  3,  whether 
ieeeafied  ever  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  violence.  The  time  at  which  tetanus 
ttnally  makes  its  appearance,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  wound  (traimiatic),  is 
iwDi  about  the  third  to  the  sixth  day ;  but  it  may  not  appear  until  three  or 
iDor  weeks  after  the- injury,  and  the  exciting  cause  may  still  be  traced  to  the 
Voond  which  may  have  healed.  When  resulting  from  a  woimd  it  is  gene- 
ally  fatal. 

.  A  medical  practitnoner  is  boimd  to-  exercise  great  caution  before  he  pro- 

loanoeB  an  opinion  that  a  fatal  attack  of  tetanus  has  arisen  either  from  spon- 

ImeouB  causes  or  fromi  ^ght  blows  or  personal  injuries.     A  case  occurred  in 

:k.  Bartholomew's  Hoq>ital,  in  September  1853,  which  exemplifies  the  neces- 

■fey  of  making  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  all  the  attendant  circumstances.   A  boy, 

it  15,  while  qiurrelling  with  anather,  received  a  blow  in  the  back  from  hia 

•ompanion'sfist^aaid  this  was  followed  by  a  kick,  but' not  of  a  severe  character. 

Be  w«8  able  to  get  up  and  walk  home ;  in  about  two  houvs  he  complained  of 

itiflbesB  of  the  lower  jaw.   He  passed  a  restless  night — the  stifihess  increased ; 

I  Aere  was  great  pain,  and  subsequently  difiUculty  in  swallewing.   On  the  second 

iiy  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  the  pain  and  stifTness  gradually  in- 

cieaaed,  and  the  jaw-  became  partially  fixed.    Spasmiof  the  muscles  of  the  back 

mpervened,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  there  was  confirmed  tetanus.   He  died 

'«a  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  received  the  blow  oo  the  back,  and  apparently 

from  tetanus,  as  a  result  of  that  violence.   It  turned  out,  however,  on  inquiry, 

itbat  six  days  previously  to  the  first  appearance  <^  the  tetanic  symptoms,  the 

boy  had  accidentally  driven  a  rusty  nail  into  his  foot,,  and  that  the  suppurat- 

m^  wound  which  resulted  from  this  injury  had  only  closed  on  the  day  on  which 

Ibe  blow  was  infiietedL   On  an  examination  of  the  body  a  small  puckered  cica- 

trijc,  such  as  would  result  from  the  healings  of  ai  punctured  wound,  was  found 

on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  amd  there  couidlbe  nO'douftls&oiathe  circumstances, 

that  this,  and  not  the  ^%ht  blows  struck  by  the  assailant,,  had  been  the  cause 

of  the  fatal  attaek  of  tetanus.    (''Lancet,'  Dec.  10,  1853,  p.  550.)     This  case 

has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  considered  at  p.  565.   It  is  probable 

that  many  cases  have  been  set  down  as  idiopathic  tetanus  in  which,  by  proper 

mquiry,  the  disease  might  have  been  traced  to  a  concealed  wound  or  some  per- 

Kmal  injury.  In  one  instance  the  tetaniu  was  at  first  considered  to  be  idiopathic, 

bat  si  lortly  before  death  a  small  black  mark  was  observed  on  the  thumb-nail. 
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On  making  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  few  days  previously  to  the  attack  a 
splinter  of  wood  had  accidentally  penetrated  the  thumb.  The  patient  attadted 
BO  little  importance  to  the  accident  that  he  did  not  mention  the  circunutaDoe 
to  his  medical  attendant.  Two  similar  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  G.  Johnsoiu 
('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1872,  Not.  22,  p.  594.) 

Many  trials  for  wounding  have  occurred  in  this  country  in  which  tetanus 

was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ^  and  the  defence  has  generally  rested  upon 

the  probable  origin  of  the  disease  from  accidental  causes.    Among  these,  that 

of  Capt.  Moir,  who  was  tried  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  in  1830  for  the  murder 

of  a  ^sherman,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  develops  the  rule  of  kv 

in  respect  to  criminal  responsibility,  when  death  takes  place  from  a  Becx>iidaij 

cause.   The  deceased  had  frequently  trespassed  on  the  grounds  of  the  prisoner, 

but,  notwithstanding  warnings  which  he  had  received,  he  set  the  prisoner  at 

defiance.     On  the  day  laid  in  the  indictment,  the  prisoner,  while  ridingi  met 

the  deceased  crossing  his  grounds,  in  order  to  pursue  his  usual  oocupation  a£ 

fishing.     An  angry  altercation  took  place,  and  the  deceased  refused  to  return* 

The  prisoner,  in  a  high  state  of  irritation,  then  rode  back  to  his  house,  wliidi 

was  at  some  distance  from  the  spot,  and,  having  procured  his  pistols,  rode  after 

the  deceased,  and  overtook  him  in  the  act  of  continuing  the  trespass.    Words 

again  ensued  between  them,  and  the  prisoner  then  fired  at  deceased  and  woundai^ 

him  severely  in  the  arm.     The  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  were  extensiTelf 

lacerated,  but  no  question  seems  to  have  been  raised  respecting  the  proprieCf 

of  immediate  amputation.   The  deceased  lingered  a  short  time ;  tetanus  supef* 

vened,  from  which  he  died.  On  the  trial,  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes,  the  medical 

evidence  went  to  show  that  death  was  caused  by  tetanus,  brought  on  bjtlia 

severe  gun-shot  wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner.   In  his  def  enxie,  it  was  alleged 

that  he  shot  the  deceased  under  provocation,  and  that  he  had  not  intended  tr 

kill  him,  for  he  had  ptirposely  aimed  at  his  arm.   With  regard  to  the  first  point, 

it  was  considered  that  the  fiict  of  his  returning  to  his  house,  to  fetch  a  weapoa. 

capable  of  infiicting  a  mortal  wound,  was  evidence  of  deliberate  malice;  whikv 

with  regard  to  the  second  point,  there  could  be  no  extenuation,  since  a  serioai 

wound  inflicted  on  an  arm  or  leg  may  destroy  life  as  certainly  as  a  wound  in*: 

ilicted  on  the  trunk.   The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  but  his  ex^ 

ecution  was  considered  by  many  to  be  summum  jui.   In  this  case,  the  oonnectioii' 

of  the  secondary  cause  of  death  with  the  original  wound  appeared  to  be  socleai; 

that  not  a  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  professional  witnesses ;  and  the  hw 

held  the  prisoner  to  be  as  much  responsible  for  the  &tal  result  as  if  he 

killed  the  deceased  on  the  spot. 

Jti'f/sipelaSj  like  tetanus,  may  be  a  fatal  result  of  slight  injiuies.    W< 
affecting  the  scalp  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  this  disease.   Bums  and 
may  prove  fatal  either  through  tetanus  or  erysipelas  as  a  secondary 
Some  constitutions  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelatous  inflammation 
thus  wounds,  comparatively  slight,  may  have  a  fatal  termination.     In  Reg* 
Littlewood,  for  manslaughter  (York  Siunmer  Assizes,  1858),  it  was  proved  l' 
deceased  had  died  from  erysipelas  consequent  on  a  burn  which  he  had  recei 
from  an  explosion  of  gas.    The  cause  of  death  was  clearly  proved,  but  tbeen- 
deuce  failed  to  show  criminal  negligence,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  (M 
these  occasions,  in  order  to  make  an  assailant  responsible  for  the  &tal  rP6Ql^ 
the  erysipelas  must  be  clearly  traced  to  the  injury.  The  medical  facts  that 
person  assaulted  has  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  violence,  and 
the  inffammation  set  up  has  suddenly  ajssumed  an  erysipelatous  character,  i 
suflicient  to  establish  this  connection.     If  there  has  been  recover^',  and  an  B 
terval  of  some  days  has  elapsed,  a  doubt  may  arise  respecting  the  connectioo 
the  erysipelas  M'ith  the  violence  inflicted.     This  disease  is  occasionally  idiof»" 
thic,  t.«»  it  appears  like  tetanus  without  any  assignable  cause.  InthefoHovi^ 
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ase,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Cn«iinaJ  Co«rt  in  July 
1859,  the  erysipelas  did  not  show  itself  untU  thirteen  days  after  the  injury, 
and  it  proved  fatal  on  the  seventeenth  day. 

A  p<rtinan,  stated  to  be  of  temperate  habits,  was  struck  on  the  Irf^cheek  with 
I  qu^  pot.  There  was  a  cont,lSon,  but  no  injury  to  the  skin.  The  num  wa^ 
4htly  ^ed  by  the  blow,  but  was  able,  in  le^  th«n  an  hour  ««  prefer  a 
dV-^^in-t  theWessor.  From  this  time  he  did  not  appew  ♦«  suffer  any 
iuXte  from  the  Wow,  and  continued  as  usual  at  h«  work  fo' *  P«??d  "J 
Airteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  when  ^fV^]^  ot  the  ordma^ 
character  liide  its  appearanSe.  It  commenced  on  the  brid^  of  t^e  nose  «id 
both  eyes.  TowardL  the  close  of  the  same  day  the  man  had  an  aj«^l^  f  Je- 
firim  tremens ;  the  erysipelas  began  to  assume  an  «°^«^*!jy  ««P!f  *  °^f^^ 
.eenth  day,  and  he  was'then  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hoqiital.  Thee^«Fla« 
wasnow^g^neral  over  the  face  and  head,  and  delinum  tremens  *««  «trongty 
marked.  Death  took  place  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  at  the  Poet-morWm 
mmiBation  twenty  hours  after  death,  only  slight  congestion  ««  h«  ^rain  w« 
found.  At  the  corner's  inqxiest,  on  the  medical  witness  (Dr.  Clapton)  bemg 
called,  he  was  asked  whether  it  was  probable  (as  far  as  ^««  ?«^'^2i^fri 
that  erysipelas  coiUd  supervene  upon  a  contused  wound  thvteen  f  f  «f t^^^" 
blow.  Hi^iy  was  in  the  negative,  and  he  expressed  an  opmion  that  the  er^- 
ripelaa  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  blow.  Hence  the  death  of  the  man  did 
.itresult  indirectly  from  the  blow,  as  was  sought  to  be  proved.  The  con)ner^ 
kowever,  and  the  jvlry  disregarded  the  medical  evidence,  and  """T^ J^e  man 
fertrial.'  At  the  trii  the  «me  medical  evidence  of  the  cause  of^ff^  h*^™« 
been  given,  the  Recorder  immediately  directed  the  3«y  »»  «X*  the  pneone^ 
^.tinl  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  death  had  been  m  any  Way 
canaed  or  hastened  by  the  injury  inflicted.  ,,„,  ,  .   .^  ^„t  „  „;„ 

Dr.  John  Reid  ('  Physiological  Researches,'  p.  512)  has  pomted  out  a  an- 
gular appearance  in  dith  frSm  erysipelas  wh  ch  unle«  the  fecte  had  been 
known,  might  have  given  rise  to  a  serious  mistake.  A  man  ^^fjj^^  ^T* 
-pelasin  Ae  left  leg.  On  uncovering  the  body  twenty-four  hours  afterw«ds^^^ 
thepiupose  of  ins^on,  it  was  observed  that  the  skm  over  die  fore  and  mjddle 
pirt  of^leg  aff^ted  ^ith  the  erisypelas,  had  assurned  a  dark  P^^Tlecdoun 
i««nbling  »  strongly  the  appearance  of  ecchymosed  hlood  «.naeq«ent  upon 

:r  *^' "''  ?rn=i^hf^^uce  nigS;  at"i^'::^iru^ 

mosed  paA  bad  been  cut  into,  it  was.  found  that  no  b W  had  ^«"  «^ 
into  the^lular  tissue,  but  the  skin  was  increased  m  thickness,  and  its  vessels 

were  loaded  with  dark  blood.  ..„•„-;«.  -oAth  « 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  the  connection  o£  «W«j«fT*^  * 
*ound,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  not 
implied  in  the  wound.  When  this  cannot  l^  di^inctly  ^^f.  °«*;*^„«^^'' 
te  an  acquittal.  The  following  case  was  tried  before  the  JusUciaxy  Courtat 
GlasgowTin  1822.  A  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Blantyrewas  indicted  ^r  the  «^ 
.lerlf  a  poacher,  whom  he  shot  so  severely  in  the  left  arm,  that  it  w^  found 
necessary  toperform  amputation  above  the  elbow.  The  n^.tw^P  o^ril 
pelas  in  the  right  leg ;  and  the  question  on  the  trial  was,  yhetherthe  e^«- 
felaa  was  bro,|ht  oTby  the  gun-shot  wound  or  not.  Upon  thi«  qu^^«  tnei  e 
waa  great  diff«ence  of  opinion  among  the  medical  witnesses.  One  £veit  as 
his  opinion  that  the  debility  caused  by  the  wound  brought  on  the  di^^ 
which  the  deceased  died,  inother  thought  that  the  tendency  to  e^.^l^ 
had  e.Kisted  long  before  the  man  received  the  wound.  It  »PP^  "  ^J^^^"^ 
that  the  deceased  had  been  out  for  two  nights  in  the  exercise  of  h«  vocat  on.^d 
had  slept  without  shelter ;  that  during  this  time  he  had  eaten  but  little ,  ana, 
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above  aU,  that  he  had  an  ulcer  in  his  leg,  the  absorption  of  matter  from'whidi, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disesae 
before  the  injury  was  received.     *  Under  these  circumstances,'  obeerves  the 
repoi-ter,  *•  what  would  have  been  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  such  a  esse, 
supposing  the  deceased  had  received  no  wound  at  all  ? '     '  Undoubtedly,  he 
continues,  *  the  very  treatment  which  he  did  receive  in  consequence  of  it- 
copious  bleeding,  light  diet,  and  perfect  rest — while  the  counter-irritaUonfrom 
the  amputation,  so  far  from  increasing  the  inflammation  which  was  going  on 
in  the  groin,  must  have  acted  like  a  blister  or  a  seton  in  repressing  and  counter* 
acting  it ! '     The  jury  seem  to  have  agreed  in  this  view  of  the  case,  for  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  (Beck's  *  Med.  Jurisprudence,  Wounds.') 
Taking  the  circumstances  as  they  are  above  reported,  it  certainly  did  not  ap- 
pear that  erysipelas  was  directly  connected  with  the  wound,  and  uidess  this 
had  been  clearly  and  satisfactorily  paoved,  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  make 
the  prisoner  responsible  for  ,the  mtal  ^consequences.     The  bad  habit  of  bodj 
and  the  actual  existenee  of  disease  iin  the  leg,  were  facts  in  tbemselves  suifi- 
cient  to  render  such  an  opinion  improbable.     But  in  addition  to  tins,  it  is 
stated  by  Alison,  that  erysipelas<was  at  the  Hime  prevalent  in  the  Glssgov  In- 
firmary, and  that  deceased  was  put  into  a  bed  formerly  oceupied  by  a  patient 
labouring  under  this  disorder.    Until  then  the  twound  had  preseariied  no  pecu* 
liarly  dangerous  symptoms. 

A  question  of  a  similar  kind  arose  in  Mastery.  The  BlacJcpool  BailuHUf  Ccm^ 
pany  (Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  18G8).    It  was  an  action  for  recovery  of  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester.  In  a  collision  on  the 
line  he  received  a  bruise  on  the  shin.     He  complained  of  the  imjury  at  th« 
time,  and  walked  lame.     In  a  few  days  phlegmonous  erysipelaa  set  in,  and  be 
st>on  afterwards  died  of  pyiemia.     It  -tippeared  that  his  wife  was  at  the  time 
suffering  fi*om  phlegmonous  erysipelas  with  sloughing  sores  on  the  leg,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  after  the  inj.ury,  the  Archdeacon  slept  in  his  wife's  rooiBf 
and  his  leg  was  dressed  by  the  servant  who  attended  the  wife.     The  injinj 
itself  appeared  at  first  to  be  very  slight,  hut  after  this  it  assumed  a  more  ae^ 
rious  character.     On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  iwas  rurged  that  tbe  ecyapelM 
which  had  caused  death,  had  si^)wvened  naHiraUy'On  the  injiuiy  to  the  1^ 
while  it  was  contended  for  the  <uompany  that  the  erysipelas  wajs  induced  by 
contagion  or  infection  from  sitting  in  the  wife's  bedroom  with  the  wife,  iw 
did  not  naturally  result  from  the  injury.    ItNwas  left ito  the  jury  to  say  whethef 
or  not  the  Archdeacon's  sitting  in  the  bedroom  was  a  ^want  of  dme  csre,  cr 
whether  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  had  followed  as  a  natural  oonaequeort 
from  the  blow.     The  jury  found  for  the  Company,. on  the  ground  thut  the 
plaintiff  had  sustained  no  pecuniary  loss. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which  frequently  presents  itself  as  a  seoondtfj 
consequence  of  injuries  to  persons  of  intemperate  habits.  'The  injuiy  in»y  ^ 
slight  or  severe;  the  disease  will  equally  supervene  and  may  peove  fatal.  It* 
obsei'ved  occasionally  as  a  consequence  of  operations  required  for  the  treat' 
ment  of  wounded  persons.  The  remarks  noade  at  page  575  upon  the  influeooi 
of  unhealthy  constitutions  on  wounds,  apply  .with  efroeoial  f owe  to  caees  cl  tw 
description.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Heywoody  C.  €.  C,  October  29,  iW^r  '^ 
was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  assaulted  by  the  prisoner,  but  bud  Ml 
sustained  any  personal  injury  likely  to  be  followed  hy  serious  consequffl** 
Nevertheless,  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  came  on,  and  he  died  in  thecooW 
of  a  few  days.  It  was  alleged  that  the  disease  oE  which  the  deceased  died«it 
brought  on  by  the  violence,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coulson  was  addiwe^^ 
support  of  this  view.  This  gentlenian  deposed  that  he  was  called  upon  * 
attend  the  deceased  on  the  day  after  the  assault ;  his  face  was  swollen  and  biM% 
particularly  on  the  right-side,  and  there  were  two  wounds  on  that  aide  rf* 
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lbiC6,    Be  did  what  W9»  neceeearj  at  the  time,  and  the  wounds  wete  nearly 
ibeded.    The  deceased  appeared  to  sfuffer  from  great  tremtdousness  and  weak^ 
.Hess,  snd  these  constitutional  83rmptoms  continued  to  increase,  although  the 
Wounds  were  rapidlj  healing,  and  the  swelling  had  nearly  subsided.  Two  dayti 
■before  his  death  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  came  on,  and  of 
this  he  died.     In  Mr.  Coulaon's  opinion  death  was  attributable  to  a  shock  of 
nerTous  system,  causing  deliriiun  tremens ;   and  he  acooimted  for  that 
Ifaock  by  the  attack  made  upon  the  deceased,  and  by  the  blows  he  had  received. 
On  a  post-mortem  examination  he  could  not  discover  any  fracture  of  the  skull 
;|r  of  the  bones  of  the  &ce,  or  a  rupture  of  any  blood-vessel.   The  right  limg 
much  congested,  and  there  were  some  old  adhesions  to  the  chest.   The  left 
fg  was  also  congested.    The  heart  was  large  and  flabby,  but  he  did  not  dis^ 
rer  anything  in  the  examination  of  the  body  to  account  for  death.     He 
Dsiderod  that  the  delirium  tremens  arose  from  the  attack  made  upon  the 
,  but  he  was  certainly  surprised  to  see  so  fatal  a  result  from  such 
t  injuries.     By  the  Court. — He  considered  the  blows  the  deceased  had 
ived  were  the  exciting  cause  of  delirium  tremens.     It  was  generally  the 
t  of  violent  injury,  but  he  had  known  it  to  follow  from  slight  blows.    By 
prisoner's  counsel. — He  should  say,  from  the  appearances  he  observed  on 
e  post-mortem  examination,  that  the  deceased  was  a  '  bad  subject.*     The 
ijnries  the  deceased  had  received  were  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
death  of  a  healthy  man.     The  shock  to  the  system  might  have  been  pro- 
laced  by  the  deceased's  excited  condition,  and  delirium  tremens  might  be 
ioned  by  excitement  alone.     The  skull  of  the  deceased  was  remarkably* 
in,  and  if  there  had  been  any  great  violence,  he  should  have  expected  to  find 
6  bones  fractured.     Excitement  might  produce  deliriiun  tremens,  but,  as 
re  had  been  blows  in  this  case,  he  thought  it  more  natural  to  ascribe  it  to 
em  than  to  mere  excitement.     If  the  system  had  not  been  in  a  bad  state, 
e  result  would  not  have  been  so  serious ;  but  he  considered  the  blows  to 
>ye  been  the  exciting  cause  of  death.     The  judge  asked  if  he  was  right  in 
derstanding  the  witness  to  allude  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  blows,  to  the 
citement  they  occasioned  on  the  system,  rather  than  to  the  actual  result  that 
ht  reasonably  be  expected  from  injtiries  of  such  a  character.   Mr.  Coulson 
that  that  was  what  he  intended  to  convey  by  his  statement.  By  prisoner's 
'nnsel. — He  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  deceased  would  not  have 
ed  from  the  excitement  alone,  even  if  he  had  not  received. any  blows.     On 
lamination,  he  said  that  the  blows  and  the  excitement  together  were,  no 
ubt,  the  cause  of  death.   A  second  medical  witness  said,  that  in  his  opinion, 
e  deceased's  death  was  the  result  of  his  excited  state,  and  that  delirium  tre-^ 
toens  was  thereby  occasioned,  and  not  by  the  blows  he  received.  He  described 
the  liver  and  kidneys  of  the  deceased  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  those 
of  a  person  addicted  to  drinking  spirits  or  beer.     It  was  contended  that  there 
iras  no  distinct  proof  of  the  actual  cause  of  death,  or  that  the  disease  of  which 
the  deceased  died  had  been  brought  on  by  the  wounds,  and  the  prisoner  was 
icquittcd  of  the  felony.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  811.) 

Death  Jrom  surgical  operations, — In  the  treatment  of  wounds,  surgical  ope* 
"wtioBS  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  a  wounded  person  may  die  either  during 
the  performance  of  an  operation,  or  from  its  consequences.  A  question  may 
thence  arise,  whether  the  person  who  inflicted  the  wound  shall  be  held  respon-^ 
Bible  for  the  &tal  result.  The  law  of  England  regards  a  surgical  operation  as 
part  of  the  treatment,  and  if  undertaken  boftdfide,  and  performed  with  reason* 
able  care  and  skill,  the  aggressor  will  be  held  responsible,  whatever  may  be  the 
i^esult.  The  necessity  for  an  operation,  and  the  mode  of  performing  it,  will  be 
left  to  the  operator's  judgment.  As  the  defence  may  turn  upon  the  opera- 
tion having  been  performed  unnecessarily,  and  in  a  bungling  and  unskilful 
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manner,  it  will  be  right  for  a  practitioner,  if  poasible,  to  defer  it  until  be  has  bad* 
tbe  advice  and  assistance  of  other  practitioners.  According  to  Lord  Hale,  if! 
death  takes  place  from  an  unskilful  operation, performed  for  the  core  of  a  wound,,! 
and  not  from  the  wound,  the  responsibility  of  the  prisoner  ceases;  but  tbi« 
endnent  lawyer  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  that  death  may  take  pi 
as  a  consequence  of  the  most  skilful  operation  required  for  the  treatineat 
a  wound,  and  yet  be  wholly  independent  of  the  wound  itself. 

Death  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  result  of  severe  operations,  the  flecondazyj 
consequences  under  which  the  patient  nay  die  being  veiy  numerous,  eri 
when  the  case  is  most  skilfully  managed.  Sometimes  the  patient  will  die 
the  table,  although  but  little  blood  may  have  been  lost.  In  a  case  rdated 
Dr.  Evans,  of  Galway,  the  patient,  a  healthy  man,  who  had  sustained 
injury  by  an  accident,  died  in  a  few  moments  after  his  1^  had  been  ampa« 
tated,  although  he  had  not  lost  more  than  four  ounces  of  blood.  Fear, 
and  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system  have  caused  death  under  these  en 
cumstances.  The  most  common  indirect  causes  of  death  after  severe  01 
tions  are  secondary  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  tetanus,  delirium  tremens, 
mia,  and  hectic  fever  with  gangrene  of  the  stump.  The  late  Mr,  Traveni 
serves  that,  *  a  pre-existing  disease  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  testicles,  thoi 
chronic,  and  in  itself  not  alarming  to  the  constitution,  beoomes  a  drag  upon  ij 
elasticity,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery.  Inspection  of  the  body 
death  frequently  explains  the  unfavourable  result  of  operations  that  pi 
well,  by  discovering  one  or  more  organs  in  a  state  of  chronic  disease,  wl 
had  not  previously  deranged  the  health  in  a  d^^ee  sufficient  to  give  notice 
its  existence,  and  which  might,  therefore,  hai%  remained  quiet  for  yean 
come,  had  no  extraordinary  call  been  made  upon  the  powers  of  the 
('  On  Constitutional  Inritation^'  pp.  45,  121,  et  seq.) 

Should  an  operation  be  unnecessarily  or  unskilfully  performed,  tbe 
sibility  of  an  aggressor  would,  it  is  presumed,  cease,  if  tiie  death  of  «  woundi 
party  could  be  clearly  traced  to  it.    Thus,  if  in  carelessly  bleeding  a  woun^ 
person,  the  brachial  artery  should  be  laid  open  ('  Ann.  d*  Hyg.*  1834, 2, 
or  if,  in  performing  amputation,  a  large  artery  be  improperly  secured,  so 
the  patient  in  either  case  dies  &om  the  loss  of  blood,  the  prisoner  could 
be  equitably  held  responsible^  because  it  would  be  punishing  him  for  an  ev€ 
depending  on  the  unskilf  ulness  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Acoordibg  to  PI 
B.  (p.  572),  a  prisoner  will  be  held  responsible  if  the  original  wound 
likely  to  produce  death,  although  unskilfully  treated.     Supposing  the  bl< 
ing  or  amputation  to  be  performed  with  ordinary  care  or  ^ill,  and  yet,  in 
one  case  inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  in  the  other  erysq>elas,  tetanus, 
grene,  pyaemia,  or  fever  should  destroy  life,  the  prisoner  will  be  liable 
the  consequences.     The  practice  of  the  law  is  strictly  consistent  with  ji 
Should  the  operation  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  required  for  the 
ment  of  a  dangerous  wound,  which,  according  to  all  probability,  would  proi 
mortal  without  it,  should  it  be  performed  with  ordinary  skill,  and  still  df 
ensue  as  a  direct  or  indirect  consequence,  it  is  only  just  that  the  person 
inflicted  the  injury  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  result.     It  is  pi 
in  these  cases,  that  were  the  patient  IdEt  to  himself,  he  would,  in  all  prol 
lity,  die  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.   If,  therefore,  a  surgeon,  knowing 
an  operation  would  give  him  a  chance  of  saving  life  on  such  an  occasion, 
not  perform  it,  it  might  be  &irly  contended  in  the  defence  that  the  d< 
had  died,  not  from  the  wound,  but  from  the  incompetency  and  neglect  of 
medical  attendant.    Hence  it  follows  that  if,  during  this  necessary 
unforeseen  though  not  imusual  causes  cut  short  life,  no  exculpation  should 
admitted,  if  it  went  to  attack  tiie  best-directed  efforts  made  for  the 
tion  of  life,    (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  1,  231.) 
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In  another  port  of  this  work  (p,  26),  I  have  referred  to  the  case  of  Kelly, 
who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  police- constable  Talbot  {Reg.  v.  Kelly ^  Dublin 
Cammiasion  Court,  November  1871).  The  fiwsts  of  this  case,  although  made 
a  snbject  of  the  most  violent  contention  in  a  medical,  legal,  and  political  view, 
were  really  of  a  very  simple  kind.  On  July  12  deceased  received  a  pistol- 
shot  wound  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  died  from  the  effects  on  July  16. 
The  bullet  fractured  and  splintered  the  atlas,  wounding  and  crushing  the  soft 
parts  of  the  neck,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  this  part.  The 
actual  cause  of  death  was  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes* 
Mr.  Stokes,  who  attended  the  deceased,  considered  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bullet,  which  was  then  supposed  to 
be  lying  within  reach.  In  this  operation  a  small  artery  (the  occipital)  was 
diyided,  but  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  small ;  the  bleeding  was  stopped 
by  compression,  and  this  bleeding  had  no  influence  in  causing  death.  The 
defence  was  that  the  woimd  would  not  have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  bad  sur-* 
gical  treatment ;  that  the  probing  of  the  wound  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
it  was  imskilfully  performed.  There  was  the  evidence  of  experts  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  facts  proved,  apart  from  the  opinions  expressed,  could  leave  no 
resaonable  doubt  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  tr^ted  the  case  with  bona  fides  and  with 
competent  skill.  The  prisoner  was  positively  identified  by  deceased  and  others, 
and  upon  this  evidenoe  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty !  (See  *  Brit. 
Medical  Journal,'  Dec.  23,  1871,  p.  716.) 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Tufihell  and  others,  surgioal  experts,  showed  that  the 
probing  operation  performed  on  the  deceased,  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
barsh  and  unjust  comments  by  the  coimsel  for  the  defence,  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  surgery,  and  that  the  woimd  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  from  the  first  to  be  likely  to  prove  mortal  in  spite  of  treatment.  If  any 
proof  were  required  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  found  in  a 
public  declaration,  made  subsequently  to  the  trial,  by  nine  eminent  London 
migeons,  who  one  and  all  agreed  ^  that  the  bullet- wound  in  the  neck  of  police- 
Boigeon  Talbot  was  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  his  death,  and  that  no  blame 
can  be  justly  assigned  to  any  of  those  by  whom  the  wound  was  treated.'  After 
^  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the  legal  amenities  which  charac- 
terized this  trial.  The  operation  of  probing  to  remove  a  bullet,  believed  to 
be  lodged  in  or  near  the  neck-bone,  was  allowed  to  be  described  to  the  jury 
aa  *  reckless  surgery,'  and  the  operator  denounced  as  one  who  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  dock  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  1  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  had  not  the  probing  been  performed,  and  the  bullet  had  been  found 
post-mortem  lodged  in  the  spot,  instead  of  being  split  -and  scattered,  the  same 
learned  counsel,  in  defending  the  prisoner,  would  have  described  the  surgeon 
as  an  ignorant  bungler  in  his  profession,  who,  by  not  trying  to  remove  a  bullet 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ^in,  had  actually  allowed  his  patient  to  die  under 
Ilia  hands  I 

Professor  Longmore,  a  high  authority  in  military  surgery,  thus  expresses 
himaelf  on  this  case : — *  It  would  have  been  acting  wrongly  had  every  effort 
not  been  made  to  extract  the  bullet  from  the  situation  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed and  reasonably  inferred  to  be  lodging.  It  is  of  immense  importance 
^t  foreign  bodies  lodging  in  the  walls  of  cavities  should  be  got  away  if  pos- 
oble»  No  one  acqiudnted  with  such  subjects — at  least  no  one  who  respects 
truth  more  than  some  other  idterior  object — can  really  believe  that  the  man's 
death  in  this  case  was  due  to  anything  else  but  the  direct  eifect  of  the  gun-shot 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him,'  Q  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1871,  Dec.  23, 
p.  717.) 

In  a  notice  of  this  remarkable  case  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette ' 
^1871  (vol*  2,  p.  618),  the  editor,  commenting  on  the  altercations  which 
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arose  at  the  trial,  aa  well  as  on  tiie  recklefls  diargei  of  malafidu  and  umikil- 
futaefls  allowed  to  be  made  by  prisoner's  counsel  against  surgeons  who  had 
employed  all  their  skill  to  save  a  wounded  man's  life,  says,  truly  enough, '  It 
needed  a  combination  of  all  these  things,  with  a  verdict  of  ^  not  guilty"  to 
follow,  to  render  the  trial  of  Kelly  one  of  the  greatest  legal  ■ram<<m^l«  it  mo* 
dem  times  I ' 

The  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  diiefly  owing  to 
the  &ct  that  the  jury  were  allowed  to  form  their  opinions  on  the  surgical  treat- 
ment pursued,  whereas  the  rule  of  law  is  clear  as  to  responsibility ;  and  the 
only  question  which  should  have  been  submitted  to  them  was,  whether  the 
prisoner  was  or  ¥ras  not  the  man  who  fired  the  pistol-shot.  The  Engliflh  prac- 
tice, as  already  quoted  above,  is,  that  if  a  mftn  unlawfully  inflicts  a  dangerous 
wound  on  another,  and  the  wounded  person,  after  being  treated  by  qualified 
practitioners,  acting  with  bona  fides,  and  applying  themselves  with  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  the  case,  dies  of  the  wound,  the  man  inflicting  it  is  really  gnihy 
of  murder,  even  although  an  erroneous  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  practi- 
tioner may  have  been  the  cause  of  death.    In  fact,  under  no  other  rule  would 
a  medical  man  be  safe  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  criminal  wounding.   If  Kellj^s 
case  were  taken  as  a  precedent,  no  treatment  should  be  adopted  under  these 
circxuustances.     The  wound  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  mortal  course ! 

Medical  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  chlorofomL — In 
a  large  number  of  operations  it  is  the  general  practice  among  surgeons  to  ad- 
minister chloroform  vapour,  not  only  to  allay  pain  but  to  prevent  the  exhaus- 
tion to  the  patient  likely  to  arise  from  protracted  surgical  proceedings.   In  sptit 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  this  vapour  is  liable  to  destroy  life  in  an 
unexpected  manner,  and  the  patient  may  die  either  befi^re  the  operation  ii 
commenced  or  during  its  performance.     The  &cts  may  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  wounded  person  died  from  chloroform,  and  not  from  the  wound  or  open-' 
tion.     On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  heart  may  be  fotmd  in  an  unhealthy 
state —  a  fact  which  is  usually  considered  suflicient  to  account  for  the  fiatal  effects 
of  chloroform  vapour.     In  a  case  of  this  kind,  what  becomes  of  the  respoo 
sibility  of  the  person  who  inflicted  the  original  wound  ?     No  decision,  so 
as  I  know,  has  ever  been  given  on  this  point.     Was  the  use  of  chlorofoim 
vapour  in  a  professional  view  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment  7    Was  itt 
skilfully  and  properly  administered  ?     Gould  the  diseased  condition  ol  thtt 
heart,  which  rendered  the  eflects  of  the  vapour  more  Catal  than  usual,  hars 
been  detected  by  the  operator,  so  as  to  show  the  impropriety  of  admimstering. 
it  in  this  case?   These  questions  should  receive  satisfactory  answers  before 
aggressor  is  rendered  responsible  for  death  under  such  peculiar  circumstan 
In  Absolom  v.  Statham  (Q,  B.  November  1867),  an  action  was  brou^t 
a  medical  man  fisr  forcibly  administering  chloroform  to  the  plaintiff 
her  will,  and  extracting  six  of  her  teeth ;  also  for  oareless  and  unskilful 
ment,  whereby  her  hesiJth  was  injured.     The  medical  evidence  showed 
the  woman  had  consented  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  had  been  properly 
formed ;  also  that  her  health  had  sustained  no  injury  by  the  chlorofonn 
the  operation,  and  that  most  of  her  symptoms  were  due  to  hysteria.  Cockh 
C.  J.,  in  summing  up  the  case,  said,  that  the  two  chai^ges  or  complaints 
entirely  distinct  and  difiTerent — one  being  for  an  assault,  and  the  otjier  for  mal 
practice.     The  law  was  clear  as  to  both.    No  surgeon  had  a  right  t  j 
liny  operation  against  the  will  of  the  patient,  so  long  as  the  patieni  ^ 
consciousness  and  will ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  jury  believed  the  plaintiflr*a  staiyj 
then  she  was  entitled  to  a  venlict,  although  the  amount  of  the  damages 
depend  upon  their  impression  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injiury.    Then,  as  ts 
other  ground  of  complaint,  the  law  was  equally  clear,  that  eveiy  medical 
'iitioner  was  bound  to  bring  a  reasonable  fuuount  of  skill  and  care  to  the 
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formance  of  the  diitj  he  midertook.  The  jury  fotind  for  the  defendmt  on 
both  groundfi.  This  shows  the  present  state  of  the  ]&w  in  reference  to  the  re-^ 
sponsibilitj  of  medical  men  who  undertake  operations  under  chloroform. 

NecMsitt/for  opet-ations. — When  an  operation  is  rendered  necessary  for  the 
maltreatment  of  an  injury,  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant,  if  the  case  proyes 
fatal,  ceases.  In  JReg.  y.  Kingshott  ( Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  1858),  it  was  proyed 
that  prisoner  and  deceased  fought,  and  that  the  prisoner  bit  the  deceased  severely 
on  the  thumb.  According  to  the  medical  evidence  the  wound  would,  in  all 
probability  have  healed  of  itself,  or  with  some  slight  applications,  but  it  seemed 
that  the  deceased  went  to  a  corn-leech  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  performing  wonderful  cures,  and  he  applied  a  powerful  salve  to 
the  wound,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  severe  inflammation  ensued. 
The  deceased  then  applied  to  a  regular  practitioner,  who  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  but  the  whole  arm  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital,  where  his  arm  was  am- 
putated, and  he  died  from  the  eflects  of  the  operation.  For  the  defence  it  was 
contended  that  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  convicted  of  causing  the  death 
dp  the  deceased,  inasmuch  as  it  was  proved  that  the  original  injury  was  of  a 
slight  character,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  and  that  the 
deceased  had  conduced  to  his  own  death  by  suifering  himself  to  be  treated  by 
an  ignorant  and  unskilful  person.  The  learned  judge  held  that  the  charge  of 
manslaiighter  could  not  be  supported  upon  the  evidence,  and  he  therefore 
directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner. 

By  an  operation  being  absolutely  required,  are  we  to  understand  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  preserve  life,  t.e.  that  the  wound  would  probably  prove  fatal 
without  it  ?  Bleeding  and  cupping  may  be  necessary  as  part  of  the  treatment 
of  a  wounded  person ;  but  unless  it  coidd  !be  rswom  that  this  treatment  was  re- 
qidred,  in  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon,  for  the  preservation  of  life  from  the 
injury  inflicted,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  event  of  death  occurring  from 
these  simple  operations,  the  assailant  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal 
result.  In  1827  two  persons  were  tried  in  Edinburgh,  for  capitally  assaulting 
another,  by. throwing  sulphuric  acid  over  him.  (Ecx  y.  MacmillanJ)  The 
death  of  the  deceased  was  clearly  due  to  inflammation  of  a  vein  and  concomi^ 
rant  f eyer,  following  the  operation  of  bleeding,  which  was  considered  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  It  did  not  appear  that  this  bleeding  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  but  merely  for  the  prevention  of 
severe  ophthalmia.  The  charge  of  murder  was  therefore  abandoned  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  this  question  o^  responsibility  for  the  fatal  result  being  con- 
sidered to  involve  too  nice  a  point  to  ensure  conviction*  (*  £d,  Med«  and 
Surg.  Jour,'  April  1829,  230.) 

From  cades  hitherto  decided,  it  wo\dd  appear  that  the  law  regards  three  eir- 
cumstances  in  death  following  surgical  operations:— ^  1st,  the  necessity  for  the 
operation  itself;  2nd,  the  competency  of  the  operator;  and  Srd,  the  fact  that 
the  wound  is  dangerous  and  would  be  likely  to  prove  mortal  without  it^  A 
few  recent  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  view  taken  by  our  judges  of  this 
most  important  question,  which  may  involve,  not  merely 'the  reputation  of  a 
surgeon,  but  the  life  of  an  accused  party.  The  first  which  requires  notice  is 
that  of  the  King  v.  Quain  and  others.  (Limerick  Spring  Assises,  1836.) 
Dillon  (the  deceased)  received  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  leg,  produced  by 
blows  with  a  stick.  He  was  taken  to  an  hospital,  and  it  was  proposed  to  acA- 
putate  the  injured  leg,  but*  deceased  would  not  consent.  After  some  days^ 
symptoms  of  approaching  mortification  made  their  appearance.  All  the  suigeons 
agreed  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  life  was  the  unmediate  removal  of  the 
leg.  The  deceased  then  gaye  his  assent,  and  the  operation  was  skilfully  per* 
formed.    The  injury  was  inflict^ed  on  the  10th  of  October ;  the  operation  waa 
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not  performed  until  the  9th  of  November,  and  Dillon  died  on  the  19th  (t,«.  ten 
days  after  the  operation)  from  tetanus,  which,  it  was  admitted,  had  resalied 
from  the  amputation,  and  not  from  the  woimds  inflicted  by  the  prisoners.  For 
the  prisoners  it  was  argued  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  the  wonnds  n 
alleged  in  the  indictment,  but  from  the  medical  treatment.  On  the  other  side, 
it  was  contended  that  the  injury  to  the  leg  was  causa  causans,  as  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless  without  amputation,  and  the 
counsel  properly  asked,  '  Is  he  (a  wounded  person)  to  lose  the  benefit  of  medical 
skill,  lest  death  might  ensue  from  a  necessary  although  dangerous  opeiatioii? 
How  unfair  would  such  a  course  be  to  the  accused,  as  well  as  unjustifiable 
towards  the  woimded  person !  If  neglected,  his  deaith  is  certain  ;  if  subjected 
to  the  treatment,  his  recovery  probable.'  The  learned  judge  held  (the  ampu- 
tation being  coiwidered  a  necessary  part  of  the  jiatient's  treatment)  that  the 
death  of  Dillon,  although  not  proximately,  was  actually  caused  by  fracture  of 
the  leg,  and  so  directed  the  juiy,  who  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  dis- 
puted point  was  reserved,  and  argued  before  the  twelve  judges.  In  addition 
to  the  argxunents  in  support  of  the  conviction  above  given,  it  was  represented 
as  being  laid  down  in  the  books,  that  if  one  give  a  wound  to  another,  whu 
neglects  the  cure,  or  is  disorderly,  and  doth  not  keep  that  rule  which  a  wounded 
man  should  do,  yet  if  he  die  it  is  murder  or  manslaughter ;  because  if  the 
wounds  had  not  been  given  the  man  had  not  died.  (See  case  Meg,  v.  Thomaij 
antty  pp.  563,  574.)  The  exceptional  cases  are  where  death  results  from  the 
medical  treatment ;  but  these  are  reducible  to  two  classes : — 1 .  When  the  wound 
is  not  in  itself  moi'tal^  and  the  treatment  causes  the  death.  (JRex  v.  MacmUlan, 
p.  587.)  And  2ndly,  when  the  death  is  clearly  caused  by  the  treatment,  either 
by  reason  of  its  being  tinstil/ul,  or  not  being  necessary  to  save  life  in  the 
opinion  of  skilful  persons.  {Rexy,  Macewarty  ante,  p.  572. )  The  judges  ruled  the 
point  against  the  prisoner,  with  the  exception  of  one  dissentient.  In  this  case, 
the  three  conditions  requisite  for  responsibility  clearly  existed :  the  operation 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  life — tiiere  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  operator — and  the  wound  would,  according  to  all  surgkal 
experience,  have  proved  fatal  without  it.  The  wounded  person  may,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  have  refused  to  submit  to  an  operation  when  in  the  judgment 
of  a  medical  man  it  was  necessary  to  save  life,  or  he  may  have  submitted  to 
it  when  too  late.  In  Eeg,  v.  Draper  (C.  C.  C.  August  1872),  involving  a 
charge  of  manslaughter,  this  question  again  presented  itself.  The  prisoner, 
while  carelessly  driving  a  waggon,  knocked  down  the  deceased,  and  a  wheel 
passed  over  his  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow.  Deceased  was  taken  to  the 
£oyal  Free  Hospital,  when  it  was  proposed  at  once  to  amputate  the  am,  hot 
deceased,  after  consulting  with  his  friends,  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation. 
The  arm  was  then  dressed  and  put  into  splints,  and  the  man  was  tokl  that  his 
life  would  be  endangered  if  he  did  not  permit  his  arm  to  be  ampatated.  A 
week  later  he  consented  to  the  operation  being  performed.  The  arm  was  re- 
moved, but  he  died  of  pyeemia,  one  of  the  secondary  consequences  of  the 
operation.  In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  the  man's  life 
would  have  been  saved  if  he  had  allowed  immediate  amputation.  Quain.  J., 
told  the  jury  to  put  out  of  their  minds  the  question  whether  death  had  ensaed 
from  the  determination  of  the  deceased  not  to  have  his  arm  amputated^  as  that 
was  a  matter  of  law,  upon  which,  if  necessary,  he  would  reserve  a  case.  The 
question  for  them  to  consider  was  whether,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
prisoner,  die  deceased  sustained  the  injury  which'  led  to  his  death.  The  jury 
iound  the  prisoner  guilty* 

In  Regi.  v.  Ferrall  (Taunton  Lent  Asnzes,  1847),  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  thrown  a  stone  at  the  deceased,  and  caused  a  fracture  of  theskalL 
On  a  consultation,  the  medical  practitioner  performed  the  .operation  of  tf^ 
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pbining.  The  deceased  apparently  rallied,  but  he  subsequently  became  worse^ 
and  died  on  the  19th  day  after  the  injury ;  and  it  was  found  that  there  wad 
an  abscess  in  the  brain.  The  medical  witnesses  referred  death  to  the  blow, 
but  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  accelerated  by  the  operation.  It  was 
contended  in  the  defence,  that  although  the  injury  without  the  operation  might 
have  proved  mortal,  yet  that  the  deceased  had  really  died  from  the  medical 
treatment.  Gresswell,  J.,  observed,  that  it  was  admitted  the  wound  was  mortal, 
and  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  in  a  month,  but  that  he  had  died  in  less 
than  a  week  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  The  wound  being  mortal,  if 
that  which  was  done  by  the  surgeon  was  what  he  considered  right  to  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  question  raised  upon  this  point.  The  prisoners 
were  oonvicted.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  |o  the  propriety  of  the 
decision.  Competency  for  foiming  a  judgment,  or  for  undertaking  an  opera-> 
tion,  does  not  imply,  on  these  occasions,  the  first-rate  abilities  of  a  surgeon  of 
high  standings  but  that  average  skill  and  experience  which  every  legally  quali- 
fied practitioner  is  presumed  by  law  to  possess ;  and  although,  from  numerous 
extraordinary  recoveries,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  man  would  or  would 
not  have  died  under  a  particular  injury  without  an  operation,  yet  here,  again^ 
the  law  would  allow  a  free  exercise  of  judgment,  and  would  not  act  upon  ex^ 
traordinaij  exceptions.  In  a  sin^lar  case,  which  occurred  a  few  years  since 
in  Gennany,  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  exculpate  the  aggressor  on  the 
ground  that  the  wounded  man  had  died  from  the  neglect  of  the  surgeon  in  not 
performing  the  operation  of  trephining,  and  that  he  would  have  recovered 
had  this  been  resorted  to  (     (^  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  13.  259.) 

Operatiani  under  a  mistaken  opinion, — It  may  happen  that  the  wound  is  not 
mortal,  and  that,  although  skilfully  performed,  the  operation  was  not  neces*' 
aary  to  aaye  life ;  in  other  words,  the  wounded  person  may  have  died  from  the 
immediate  results  of  a  serious  operation,  performed  imder  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  caae^  It  is  well  known  to  surgeons  that  a  eanoerous  tumour  has  been 
mistaken  ior  aneurism,  an  artery  has  been  seciired,  and  death  has  followed* 
A  case  occurred  in  Dublin  in  1844,  in  which  the  carotid  arteiy  was  tied ;  and 
another  in  London  in  1845,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  on  the 
common  iliac  artery  for  supposed  aneurisms :  in  both  of  these  instances,  the 
patients  sank,  and  after  death  the  tumours  were  proved  not  to  have  been 
aneurismal.  The  operations  were  not  necessary,  they  proved  fatal,  and  they  had 
been  performed  under  a  mistake.  In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Syme  the  carotid 
artery  was  tied,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days  from  loss  of  blood.  After 
death  it  wasfoimd  that  the  tumour  was  not  an  aneurism,  but  a  cyst  containing 
a  thin  fluid*  (^Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Dec.  22,  1647,  p.  302.)  Let  us  take  the 
case  that  a  man  labouring  under  a  alight  aneurismal  dilatation  of  a  large  artery 
receives  a  blow  on  the  part ;  the  tumour  gradually  increases,  and  is  mistaken 
for  an  abscess  by  three  or  four  surgeons,  whose  professional  standing  would 
prevent  their  general  competency  from  being  questioned.  (Jndcr  a  wrong  dia- 
gnosis it  is  opened,  and  the  patient  dies  on  the  spot :  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
unjust  to  make  the  aggressor  liable  ^  for,  even  admitting  that  the  aneurism  re- 
sulted from  the  blow,  and  that  competent  surgeons  had  acted  with  bonajideflythe 
treatment  would  be  unskilful,  and  the  case  would  fall  under  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Lord  Hale  {ante,  p.  584).  The  real  facts,  however,  may  not  transpire  until 
after  the  death  of  the  wounded  person ;  and  it  may  then  be  alleged  by  a  pri- 
soner's counsel  that  the  operation  was  not  necessary  to  save  life,  and  that  the 
wounded  man  might  have  recovered  without  it.  This  question  derives  especial 
interest  from  the  Gosport  duel  case  (June  1845),  in  which  a  Lieutenant  Seton 
was  killed.  (Beg.  v.  Pi/m,  Hants  Lent  Assizes,  1846.)  A  tumour  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  pistol-shot  wound  received  by  the  deceased  at  the  lower  parb 
of  ttie  abdomen ;  and  this  was  supposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston  and  two  othet 
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surgeons  in  attendance  on  the  deceased,  to  be  an  aneurismal  enlargement  {rom 
a  wound  in  or  injury  to  the  femoral  artery,  for  which  it  was  considered  neoes- 
earj  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery.   The  patient  died  from  peritoneal  in(lani> 
mation  following  this  serious  operation ;  and  on  inspection,  it  was  foond  that 
the  tumour  (the  supposed  aneurism)  was  formed  by  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood 
pgured  out,  not  from  the  femoral  artery,  but  from  one  of  its  superficial  aod 
anomalous  branches,  which  was  divided  about  an  inch  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  an  inch  from  the  main  body  of  the  artery.   There  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  necessity  for  the  operation,  both  as  to  the  time  sheeted 
for  its  performance,  and  as  to  its  being  absolutely  requisite  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  life.    One  witness  thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  perfona 
it  at  the  time ;  while  aqpther  thought  it  absolutely  necessary,  under  the  drcun- 
stances,  to  save  life.     In  his  evidence  at  the  trial,  Mr.  Liston  stated  that  *  ^ 
tying  of  the  iliac  artery  was  necessary.   The  danger  of  allowing  the  false  aneu- 
rism to  go  on  wotdd  be  violent  bleeding,  which  might  have  proved  instantlT 
fatal.   *  In  my  judgment  no  other  operation  would  have  been  prudent  than  that 
of  tying  the  iliac  artery.*   Counsel  for  the  prisoners  proposed  to  cross-examiiK 
the  medical  witnesses  in  order  to  show  that  the  wound  was  not  dangeroos  to 
life,  and  the  operation  not  absolutely  necessary;  but  Erie,  J.  interposed. — I  pre- 
sume you  propose  to  call  counter-evidence,  and  impeach  the  propriety  of  ike 
operation,  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  a  dangerous  wound  is  given,  snd 
the  best  advice  is  taken,  and  under  that  advice  an  operation  is  perfonned,  wkid 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  the  party  giving  the  wound  is  criminally  re> 
sponsible.   Cockbum. — I  proposed  to  show  that  the  opinion  formed  by  &e  me- 
dical men  was  grounded  upon  erroneous  premises,  and  that  no  operation  was 
neceeaary  at  all,  or,  at  least,  that  an  easier  and  much  less  dangerous  operation 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  adopted.     I  may  therefore  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinion.     I  shall  submit  that  a  person  it 
not  criminally  responsible  where  the  death  is  caused  by  consequences  which 
are  not  physically  the  consequences  of  the  wound,  but  can  only  be  connected 
with  the  first  wound  by  moral  reasonings,  as  here  that  which  occasioned  deatk 
was  the  operation  which  supervened  upon  the  wound  because  the  medical  mes 
thought  it  necessary.   The  point  has  never  been  solemnly  decided  in  this  coun- 
try. The  cause  of  death  is  a  question  for  the  jury.    Erie  J. — ^I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  and  so  is  my  brother  Rolf  e,  that  where  a  wound  is  given  which,  in  the 
Qfwnion  of  competent  medical  advisers,  is  dangerous,  and  the  treatment  wludb 
they  bond  fide  adopt  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  the  party  who  inflicted 
the  wound  is  criminally  reqx>nsibie,  and  of  course  those  who  aided  and  abetted 
him  in  it.   I  so  rule  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  it  may  be  taken,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  future  consideration,  that  it  having  been  proved  that  there  was  a  gun- 
shot wound,  and  a  pulsating  tumour  arising  therefrom,  which,  in  the  homdjidt 
opinion  of  competent  medical  men,  was  dangerous  to  life,  and  that  they  oos- 
sidered  a  certain  operation  necessary,  which  was  skilfully  performed,  and  was 
the  immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  death, — the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
tendered  evidence  to  show  this  opiition  was  wrong,  and  that  the  wound  wonld 
not  inevitably  have  caused  death,  and  that  by  odier  treatment  the  operati(« 
laight  have  been  avoided,  and  was  therefore  unnecessary.     I  will  reserve  thii 
point  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I 
have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.    To  admit  this  evidence  would  be  to  raiae  a 
collateral  issue  in  every  case  as  to  the  degree  of  skill  which  the  medical 


The  point  was  reserved,  but  as  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  chaigt",  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  not  taken.  ('  Law  Timee,^  March  21, 1846,  p.  500*) 
The  question  was  subsequently  raised  at  the  trial  of  the  principal  in  the  duel 
{Beg.  V,  Hawkey,  Hants  Summer  Ass.,  1846)^  but  Piatt  B.  decided  in  accoid- 
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ance  with  tLe  opinion  of  Erlo  J.  and  Rolfe  B.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
(^  Law  Times,^  July  25, 1846,  p,  370.)  Although  in  this  case  no  question  could 
arise  as  to  the  competency  of  the  surgeons,  or  the  skill  with  which  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  yet  the  principle  involved  in  the  decision  stops  all  inquiry 
respecting  the  necessity  o£  an  operation,  leaving  this  to  the  bond  fide  judgment 
of  the  operator — ^and  it  leaves  undecided,  as  in  MacmillarCi  case  {ante,  p.  587) 
the  important  question  whether  the  operation  was  or  was  not  necessary  to  save 
life.     Such  a  rule,  if  rigorously  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  shelter  many 
siHgical  mistakes ;  and  although  in  this  instance  the  best  advice  was  taken,  yet 
as  die  degree  of  skill  in  the  operator  is  not  an  ingredient  in  the  prisoner'a  re- 
q)onsibLlity  {ante^  p.  584),  the  decision  could  hardly  be  justified  upon  this 
ground.   Had  the  operation  been  performed  by  the  usual  attendant  of  the  de- 
ceased, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  hence 
it  appears,  that  although  an  operation  might  be  unnecessarily  performed  and 
cause  death,  yet  the  prisoner  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  result.  A  man 
has  his  leg  fractured  by  a  blow;  a  surgeon,  acting  on  a  bond  fide  opinion  of 
danger  to  life,  may  amputate  the  1^ ;  the  wounded  person  dies  from  a  slough- 
ing of  the  stiunp,  pyaemia,  or  some  other  secondary  cause ;  and  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  may  show  that  amputation  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  patient 
might  have  recovered  without  it.     Is  the  person  who  inflicts  the  blow  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  mistake  ?     Is  no  inquiry  to  be  instituted  respecting 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  an  operation  always  more  or  less  dangerous  to 
life  ?   It  is  obviously  impossible  that  anything  can  be  known  to  the  Court  extra- 
judicially respecting  competency,  necessity,  or  skill  in  operating  on  these  oc- 
casions, imtil  all  the  facts  have  been  laid  before  the  jury.     But  to  take  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  near  parallel  to  Seton^s  case : — A  man  during  a  quarrel 
receives  a  severe  blow  in  the  groin  from  his  adversary ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
pulsating  tumour,  which  is  pronounced  to  bo  an  aneurism  of  a  femoral  artery 
by  three  competent  suigeons  out  of  five  (two  dissentient),  and  the  dangerous 
operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery  is  performed.     The  patient  dies  in 
about  thirty-six  hours  from  peritonitis,  as  a  direct  repult  of  the  operation ;  and 
after  death,  it  is  found  that  the  tumour  was  not  an  aneurism,  and  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  femoral  artery — that  the  tying  of  the  artery  was  not  really 
required  in  the  opinion  of  competent  surgeons,  and  that  had  the  case  been  left 
to  itflelf ,  the  patient  might  have  recovered.   Is  the  person  who  struck  the  blow 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  futal  result  ?     Upon  the  ruling  in  PynCs  cajse, 
he  would  be,  for  provided  the  operation  was  performed  with  bona  fidea^  the 
question  as  to  necessity  could  not  be  raised.    The  relative  degree  of  skill  pos- 
sessed by  medical  men  does  not,  therefore,  become  a  question  for  a  jury  in  a 
criminal  case ;  although  in  civil  cases,  as  in  actions  for  malapraxis,  the  whole 
of  the  medical  facts  are  invariably  submitted  to  their  judgment.    This  diflTer- 
enoe  can  only  be  juAtified  by  the  assumption  that  a  man  who  inflicts  a  wound 
must  take  all  the  consequences — good  or  bad.   No  operation  would  have  been 
required  but  for  the  injury,  and  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  escape  on  account 
of  want  of  skill  in  a  surgeon,  or  of  a  mistake  made  by  a  skilful  operator.     It 
was  decided  in  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Quain  and  Reg.  v.  Pym,  that  although  tlie 
indictment  alleged  that  the  deceased  died  of  the  wound,  while  in  fact  he  died 
from  the  results  of  an  operation,  yet  it  was  good  in  point  of  law. 

A  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Reg,  v. 
Fueling,  1872),  involved  some  of  the  points  here  raised.  The  prisoner  severely 
kicked  the  deceased  on  the  right  knee.  He  was  able  to  walk  home  with  much 
difficulty.  Disease  set  in,  and  about  ten  months  after  the  violence,  amputation  of 
the  leg  was  performed.  Ulceration  of  the  stump  took  place,  and  the  deceased  died 
from  secondary  haemorrhage.  There  was  much  disease  about  the  leg.  It  was 
contended  that  notinthstanding  the  long  period  which  had  elapsed,  the  deceased 
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had  died  from  the  unlawful  act  of  the  prisoner.     For  the  defence  it  was  sug- 
gested that  deceased  had  died  from  an  operation  which  was  not  necessary  to  the 
treatment.   In  addressing  the  juiy^  Channel  B.  said,  if  a  man  attacked  another 
and  certain  xesults  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  qualified  and  oompeteot 
medical  adviser  who  might  be  called  in  took  in  his  discretion  a  step  the  ter- 
mination of  which  was  unsuccesafut,  and  which,  perhaps,  in  the  exercise  of  supe- 
rior skill  would  not  have  been  adopted,  that  termination  would  not  save  the  mm 
by  whom  the  injury  was  inflicted  from  the  consequences  of  his  act.   He  added 
that  in  this  case  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
offender  contemplated  the  result  of  his  act.   The  prisoner  was  acauitted.  The 
case  of  Thow-et  Noroy  shows  that  the  French  law  also  acts  upon  the  principles 
here  laid  down.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a  physician,  performed  the  operation 
of  bleeding  on  a  patient.    It  is  allied,  but  upon  evidence  of  a  very  question- 
able character,  that  he  punctured  the  brachial  artery  in  opening  the  vein.  Three 
months  afterwards  the  patient  applied  to  another  practitioner,  an  officier  de 
sant^,  one  of  the  lowest  grade  in  France,  who  declared  that  an  aneuiismal  tu- 
mour existed  at  the  spot  where  the  man  was  bled.  He  advised  tying  the  brachial 
artery,  and  he  subsequently  performed  the  operation ;  but  mortification  of  the 
limb  ensued,  and  the  patient  was  afterwards  compelled  to  undergo  amputation. 
As  he  was  a  labouring  man,  the  loss  of  his  arm  was  so  serious,  that  he  wns  advised 
by  his  friends  to  seek  reparation  in  damages  ftom  the  physician  who  first  bled 
him.  The  trial  came  on  in  a  Provincial  Court,  and  heavy  damages  were  awarded 
against  the  physician.   An  appeal  was  made  to  a  Superior  Court,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  confirmed  and  the  damages  were  increased.     Of  this  case  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  summum  jun  mmma  injuria.   Admitting  that  the  def endauit  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  carelessness  and  criminal  inattention  in  puncturing  the  brachial 
artery,  there  was  fair  ground  to  question  whether  the  subsequent  operation  of 
tying  the  artery  was  a  necessary  or  proper  mode  of  treatment  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  officier  de  sant^  acted  with  bonaJitUiy 
and  took  this  view ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  case  diemanding  an  i&qniiy 
into  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  operate ;  for  the  operation  may  have 
been  unnecessary  and  imjustifiable  on  the  principles  of  good  surgery.     It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  patient  sustuned  a  greater  amoimt  of  dunage  at  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  who  tied  the  artery,  than  of  the  physician  who  punctured  it 
Fatal  diseases  following  operations, — ^When  a  wounded  person  is  taken  to  an 
hospital  in  which  gangrene  or  erysipelas  is  dififusing  itself  by  infectious  propa- 
gation, and  he  is  attacked  by  one  of  these  diseases  before  or  after  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,  and  dies,  a  prisoner  may  be  held  responsible  for 
the  fatal  result.   It  might  be  contended  that  the  transportation  of  the  wounded 
man  to  such  a  locality  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  and  that  he  would  not  then  have  died,  but  for  the  accidental  presence 
of  an  infectious  disease.     Cases  of  this  kind  cannot  be  easily  determined  by 
general  rules,  but  the  question  has  already  been  raised  before  a  legal  tribunal, 
in  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,   1839.      {The 
Queen  v.  Connel  and  others.)     The  deceased  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of 
soldiers,  and  received  two  blows  on  his  head  with  a  stick.     The  wound  was 
not  of  any  great  extent,  and  the  deceased  did  not  appear  to  sufier  much  from 
it.    Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  by  erysipelas  in  the  head  and  face, 
and  he  died  in  about  a  week.     On  inspection,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
organic  disease.     The  surgeon  referred  death  to  erysipelas,  which  was  preva- 
lent in  the  hospital  at  the  time  the  deceased  was  brought  in.    The  man  woold 
probably  have  recovered  but  for  the  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  he  would  have  been  attacked  by  this  diseaae  but  for  the  wound.    Eiy- 
sipelas  was  an  infectious  disease^ttnd  a  common  cooiKquence  of  woimds  of  & 
head.     Upon  this  evidence  the  prisoners  were  convicted.     In  Beg,  v.  Xorrii 
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(Wells  Summer  Assizes,  1860),  the  deceased,  a  gamekeeper,  died  from  tetanus 
following  amputation  of  the  leg,  rendered  necessary  by  a  gun-shot  wound 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner.  No  attempt  was  made  to  deny  the  responsibility  of 
the  prisoner  for  the  fatal  result. 

In  addition  to  erysipelas  and  tetanus,  there  is  another  cause  of  death  which 
is  liable  to  follow  personal  injuries  and  operations,  namely  pt/ceniia,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  pus  into  the  blood  by  absorption  or  by  the  mouths  of  divided 
blood-vessels.  The  purulent  matter  appears  to  act  as  a  poison,  and  one  of 
its  marked  effects  is  to  coagulate  the  blood  either  in  the  large  vessels  or  in  the 
capillaries.  According  to  Dr.  WilkV  observations,  pyaemia  is  seldom  observe<l 
after  superficial  injuries  during  the  process  of  healing,  or  after  wounds  result- 
ing from  simple  operations,  but  it  occurs  frequently  when  a  bone  is  involved 
either  in  the  injury  or  as  the  result  of  an  operation.  Inflammation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  surrounding  bone  is  a  condition  highly  favourable  to  its 
occurrence.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cause  of  death  in  one  half  of  the  cases 
of  amputation  is  pyaemia.  (See  a  pa{>er  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wilks,  *  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  1861,.  p.  119.)  In  JReg.  v.  Alaynard  (Maidstone  Lent 
Assizes,  1862),  involving  a  charge  of  manslaughter  by  woimding,  the  medical 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  death  was  caused  by  pyaemia.  Extensive  sup- 
puration had  taken  place,  abscesses  had  formed  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  pus  had  been  absorbed  to  a  degree  to  prove  fatal.  The  medical  witness 
must  remember  that  pyaemia  may  arise  from  causes  totally  irrespective  of 
wounds  or  personal  injuries.  (Cases  by  Dr.  Habershon,  *  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,'  185D,  p.  179.) 

Questions  relative  to  responsibility  in  death  following  operations  would  come 
more  frequently  before  Courts  of  law,  were  it  not  that  the  cases  are  stopped 
in  the  Coroners'  courts  by  verdicts  of  accidental  death.  (See  ^-JVIed.  Gaz.' 
Tol.  19,  p.  157.)  It  unfortunately  happens  that  on  these  occasions  there  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses  respecting  the  connec- 
tion of  the  disease  with  the  death,  andl,  indeed,  the  neeessity  for-  the  operation 
itself.  The  evidence  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  is  sometimes 
exactly  balanced  by  that  urged  in  the  defence,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  only  coiurse  open  to  the  Court  iis  to  direct  an  acquittal.  Differences  of 
opinion  upon  these  subjects  among  members  of  the  profession  tend  to  convey 
to  the  public  the  impression  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles  upon  which 
medical  opinions  are  based,  and,  consequently,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
act  upon  them.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  a  medical  pro- 
secution and  a  medical  defence,  as  if  the  whole  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  con- 
sisted in  his  making  the  best  of  a  case,  on  the  side  for  which  he  happens  to  be 
engaged — adopting  the  legal  rule  of  suppressing  those  points  which  are  against 
him,  and  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  others  which  may  be  in  his  favour. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  for  which  at  present  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  remedy  than  that  of  appointing  a  Medical  Board  of  competent 
persons,  to  act  as  assessors,  to  whom  such  questions  should  be  referred,  in  the 
same  manner  as  questions  relative  to  navigation  are  referred  by  the  Admiralty 
Coiut  to  a  Board  formed  of  members  of  the  Trinity  House,  professionally 
acquainted  with  the  matters  in  dispute. 

Medical  ResponsibUitt/  in  Operations,  Malapraxis, — This  is  a  very  wide 
subject,  but  it  can  here  be  only  glanced  at  in  a  few  of  its  leading  features.  It 
was  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  if  a  person  acting  in  a  medical  capacity 
be  guilty  of  misconduct  arising  either  from  gross  ignorance  or  criminal  inat- 
tention, by  which  a  patient  dies,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Faults,  such  as 
omissions,  or  errors  in  judgment,  to  which  all  are  liable,  are  not  visited  witli 
this  amount  of  criminality.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  licensed  as  to  the 
unlicensed  prwjtitioner ;  but  it  would  ap;  ear,  from  the  charge  of  Williams  J. 

QQ 
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(Winchester  Spring  Ass.  1847),  that  a  d^ree  of  imakilfulness  which  might 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  licensed,  would  justify  the  acf]uittal  of  an  unlicensed 
person.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  midwife,  let.  72,  allied  to  hare  caused  the 
death  of  a  woman  on  whom  she  had  been  called  to  attend.  '  The  charge,* 
Raid  the  learned  judge,  '  appeared  to  be,  that  by  want  of  skill  or  attention  to 
her  duties,  she  had  caused  the  death  of  the  woman  upon  whom  she  was  at- 
tending. In  order  to  constitute  this  offence,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  party 
was  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  either  arising  from  gross  ignorance,  or  want 
of  skill,  or  gross  inattention.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  want  of  skill,  he 
must  say,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  midwife  who  was  called  in  to 
attend  a  person  in  the  hiunble  class  of  the  deceased,  a  soldier's  wife,  ^onld 
exhibit  what  a  medical  practitioner  would  call  competent  skill.  It  was  enough 
if  she  applied  that  humble  skill  which,  in  ordinary  oases,  would  lead  to  a  safe 
delivery.  She  was  not  boimd  to  have  skill  sufficient  to  meet  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  exigencies,  although  in  the  ease  of  a  r^ular  medical  man  suck 
skill  might  be  required.  The  class  of  this  hiunble  practitioner  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  poorer  classes,  and,  although  on  the  one  hand  it  was  fit  the 
law  should  protect  the  patient  by  punishment  for  gross  want  of  skill,  yet  he 
thought  there  would  be  much  to  be  lamented  if  it  was  applied  with  sudi 
j^everity  as  to  render  a  party  not  possessing  skill  of  this  kind,  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  manslaughter.* 

Charges  of  manslaughter  have  frequently  been  brought  against  medical 
practitioners  in  cases  of  midwifery.     In  some  instances  gross  m iamanagement 
has  been  proved ;   the  uterus,  and  even  parts  of  the  viscera,  have  been  tora 
away,  and  in  such  cases  convictions  have  v«y  properly  followed.     It  is  wdl 
known,  however,  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  midwifery  respecting  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  oertaia 
oases  of  difficulty,  as  where  the  after-birth  presents  (placenta  prssvia).    There 
are  eminent  accoucheurs  who  advise  in  this  ease  entirely  opposite  modes  of  prac- 
tice, and  who  look  upon  that  pursued  by  the  other  as  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.     The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Dickhison  (Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1846)  is  in  this 
respect  of  interest.     A  medical  practitioner  was  charged  with  having  caused 
the  death  of  the  deceased  in  her  confinement.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  case  ol 
placenta  prsBvia :  the  placenta  was  removed,  but  the  female  sank  under  tbd 
bleeding  which  followed.     Piatt  B.,  after  consulting  several  medical  workfl 
charged  the  jury  that  if,  in  a  parti oular  case,  there  are  two  modes  of  treatmcol 
respecting  the  adoption  of  either  of  which  men  of  learning  are  equally  divided! 
then  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  '  grossly  ignorant*  in  adopting  a  course  whidi 
has  received  the  approbation  of  eminent  writers,  and  which  his  own  judgmeol 
sanctions  and  approves.     The  accused  was  immediately  acquitted.     ('Medl 
Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  875.)     When  death  is  not  a  result  of  the  medical  treatmeotfl 
an  action  for  damages  may  be  brought  against  the  practitioner  for  malaprantM 
From  the  evidence  given  on  some  of  these  occasions,  it  appears  that  an  acdorJ 
of  this  kind  is  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  very  convenient  way  of  settling  si 
long  account.  I 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  slight  deviations  from  the  ordinary  mode  ell 
performing  operations  should  involve  a  practitioner  in  a  charge  of  malapiaxisL  I 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  question  has  been  raised  in  England :  but  a  remark-H 
able  instance  occurred  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  since,  in  which  an  actioal 
was  brought  and  damages  were  recovered  against  a  medical  man  for  alleged  negU-l 
gence  in  vaccinating  a  young  woman  (case  of  //.  Z.  London),  Some  in^am- J 
mation  of  the  skin  followed  the  operation,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  perfarmcd  1 
nearer  to  the  elbow-joint  than  was  usual.  The  plaintiff  soon  recovered  froir  I 
the  effects.  The  most  sinj^lar  feature  of  this  case  was  the  ruling  of  the  judge  I 
ho  is  reported  to  have  said — *  In  performing  the  operation  of  vaccinatioo  i*"  1 
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innoculation,  the  physician  is  liable  for  all  consequences  if  he  neglects  the  usual 
precautions,  or  fails  to  insert  the  virus  in  that  part  of  the  arm  usually  selected 
for  the  purpose ;  notwithstanding  many  other  parts  of  the  body  might  be  proved 
to  be  equally  proper  and  even  more  suitable  locations ! '  If  this  be  law,  it  is 
I  Teiy  singular  specimen  of  transatlantic  jurisprudence.  It  might  as  well  be 
ruled  that  a  limb  should  always  be  taken  off  with  a  particular  kind  of  knife, 
and  the  bone  sawn  through  with  a  nonnal  saw ;  and  in  case  of  neglect  of  this 
rule,  that  the  operator  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  results  ! 

The  case  of  Gibbs  v.  lunaler/,  tried  at  the  Norfolk  Lent  Assizes,  1845,  is 
interesting  in  relation  to  this  subject.  An  action  was  brought  against  the 
defendant,  a  surgeon,  for  alleged  negligence  and  want  of  skill  in  treating,  an 
injury  to  the  foot,  which  the  plaintiff  had  sustained.  Mortification  took  place, 
and  amputation  was  necessarily  performed.  The  plaintiff  and  his'  witnesses 
alleged  that  the  mortification  was  caused  by  tight  bandaging,  but  the  defen- 
dant brought  good  medical  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  most  probably  due  to 
the  extensive  violence  from  the  accident  (a  railway  accident),  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  correct  view  of  the  case.  Mr.  Baron  Parke  ob- 
served in  his  charge,  that  they  (the  jury)  were  not  to  expect  from  a  country 
practitioner  the  same  amount  of  eminent  skill  to  be  met  with  in  large  toivns ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him  the  usual  and  ordinary  amount  of  skill, 
care,  and  attention  which  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  he  would  possess;  and 
if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  appliecl  his  professional  skill  and  knowledge 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  then,  however  imfortunate  the  termination  of  the 
case,  he  was  not  to  be  visited  with  an  action  to  mulct  him  for  damages.  Such 
a  step  would  be  most  unjust,  and  have  an  injurious  tendency,  as  it  would 
check  that  independence  of  action  so  neeeasary  for  medical  men  to  possess. 
Damages  one  farthing ! 

In  the  case  of  Baker  v«  Lowe  (Queen's  Bench,  Feb.  1845),  a  medical  man 
brought  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  the  amoimt  of  his  bill,  and  the 
defence  was  that  he  had  been  unskilfully  and  improperly  treated.  The  defen* 
dant  had  been  attacked  with  senile  gangrene  in  the  toe ;  the  toe  was  removed, 
but  the  disease  involved  the  loot,  and  amputation  was  again  pei-formed.    The 
plamtiff  had  adopted  a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  in  the  first  instance, 
which  it  was  allied  was  improper.     The  medical  evidence  was  very  conflict- 
ing, and  the  only  inference  which  can  be  deduced  6rom.  it  is,  that  in  some  cases 
a  admulating,  and  in  others  an  antiphlogistic,  treatment  is  admissible.     The 
plaintiff  brought  two  experienced  witnesses  who  approved  of  his  treatment, 
ttd  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  greater  part  of  the  amount  claimed. 
(See  ^  Med.  Graz.*  vol.  36,  p.  126.)     When  there  is  such  a  division  of  opinion 
^ong  men  of  equal  experience,  a  practiticmer  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  ver- 
dict will  be  returned  in  his  favour ;  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  order 
to  recover  payment  for  a  bill,  or  to  answer  a  diarge  of  unskilfulness,  a  man's 
practice  should  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  whole  of  his  professional 
brethren,  especially  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  acknowledged  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  treatment.     On  this  showing,  a  man  would  never  be 
Able  to  recover  his  charges  for  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  severe  burn  or  scald  ; 
since  some  practitioners  consider  it  malapraxis  to  adopt  tho  stimulating,  while 
others  equally  regard  it  as  malapraxis  to  adopt  the  cooling  plan  of  treatment ! 
All  that  appears  to  be  expected  is  a  reasonable  accordance  in  treatment  with 
received  professional  doctrines. 
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CHAPTER  44. 

CICATRIZATION  OF  W00N1>S — EVIDENCE  FROM  CICATRICES — CHANGES  IN  AN  IN- 
CISED WOUND — IS  A  CICATRIX  ALWAYS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  WOUND? — AlE 
CICATRICES  WHEN  ONCE  FORMED  INDELIBLE? — CHARACTERS  OP  CICATRICES— 
IDENTITY  PROVED  OR  DISPROVED  BY  CICATRICES — COLOURED  CICATRICES^ 
TATTOO  MARKS — THE  TICHBORNE  CASE — CICATRICES  FROM  DISEASE  DISTIK- 
GUISHED  FROM  THOSE  OF  WOUNDS — WHEN  WAS  THE  WOUND  INFLICTED?— 
(JANGRENE  AND  PUTREFACTION— CHANGES  IN  CONTUSIONS — HOW  LONG  DID  THE 
DECEASED   SURVIVE   THE   WOUND? 

Cicatrization  of  wounds. — The  period  of  time  at  which  a  particular  wound 
was  inflicted  may  become  a  medico-legal  question,  both  in  relation  to  ^e  | 
living  and  the  d^.  The  identity  of  a  person,  and  the  correctness  of  a  state-  \ 
ment  made  by  an  accused  party,  may  be  sometimes  determined  by  an  examina*  ! 
tion  of  a  wound  or  its  cicatrix.  So,  if  a  dead  body  be  found  with  marks  of  | 
violence  upon  it,  and  evidence  adduced  that  the  deceased  was  maltreated  at  ! 
some  particular  period  before  his  death,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  practitioner  | 
to  state  Avhether,  from  the  appearance  of  the  injuries,  they  could  or  could  not  | 
have  been  indicted  at  or  about  the  time  assigned.  A  case  was  tried  at  the  I 
Taunton  Spring  Assizes,  1841  {The  Queen  v.  Ratfnon)^  wherein  evidence  ; 
of  this  kind  served  to  disproA'e  the  statement  made  by  the  accused.  He 
charged  with  maliciously  cutting  and  wounding  the  prosecutrix.  There 
a  cut  upon  his  thumb,  which  he  accounted  for  by  saying  it  was  from  an  acci-  ! 
dent  that  had  occurred  three  weeks  before.  The  medical  witness  declared,  on  | 
examining  it,  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  more  than  two  or  three  days,  i 
which  brought  the  period  of  its  infliction  to  about  the  time  of  the  murderow  I 
assault.    .  This  with  other  circumstances  led  to  his  conviction.  \ 

An  incised  wound  inflicted  on  the  living  body  gradually  heals  by  adheszon, 
when  no  circumstances  interfere  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  edges.  For  eight  j 
or  ten  hours  the  edges  remain  bloody — they  then  begin  to  swell,  showing  the  i 
access  of  inflammation.     If  the  parts  are  not  kept  well  in  contact,  a  seei^tion  i 
of  a  serous  liquid  is  poured  out -for  about  thirty-six  or  forty  eight  hours.  Ottj 
the  third  day  this  secretion  acquires  a  purulent  character.    On  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days,  suppuration  is  fully  established,  and  it  lasts  five,  six,  or  eight  dava 
A  fibrous  layer,  which  is  at  first  soft  and  easily  broken  down,  then  makes  iti^ 
appearance  between  the  edges  of  the  wound :  this  causes  them  gradually  te 
unite,  and  thus  is  produced  what  is  termed  a  cicatrix.     Cicatrization  is  cchii- 
plete  about  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  day  if  the  wound  is  simple,  of  little  depdi 
and  width,  and  affecting  only  parts  endowed  with  great  vitality.  The  length  cf 
time  required  for  these  changes  to  ensue  will  depend — 1.  On  the  situati<»i  of 
the  wound ;  wounds  on  the  legs  are  longer  in  healing  than  those  on  the  nj^ier 
part  of  the  body.    If  a  wound  is  situated  near  a  joint,  so  that  the  edges  arecA-. 
tinually  separated  by  the  motion  of  the  parts,  cicatrization  is  retanled.    2.  Ok  \ 
the  extent ;  a  deep  or  wide  wound  is  long  in  undergoing  cicatrization.    Womidf 
involving  many  and  difierent  structures  are  also  longer  in  healing  than  thotf 
simply  afiecting  skin  and  muscles.    3.  On  the  age  and  health  of  the  won&dai 
person ;  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  slow  in  old  persons  as  well  as  in  those 
who  are  diseased  and  infirm.     In  an  incised  wound  the  cicatrix  is  generaHr  : 
straight  and  regular ;  but  it  is  s^ni lunar  if  the  cut  is  oblique.     It  is  soft,  re^ 
and  tender  if  cicatrization  is  recent ;  it  is  hard,  white,  and  firm  if  of  Iob^ 
standing.     On  compressing  the  skin  around  an  old  cicatrix,  its  situation  aad 
form  are  well  marked  by  the  blood  not  readily  entering  into  H  on  removing    | 
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the  pressure.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cicatrices  of  incised  wounds  are  rectili^ 
near,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  in  general,  they  are  more  or  less  ellip- 
tical, being  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  the  two  ends — this  appears  to  be  due 
principally  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  the  convexity  of  the  subjacent 
parts ;  thus  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  wound  on  the  living  body,  the  edges 
lie  more  separated  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and  this  physical  condition 
inflnences  the  process  of  cicatrization.  When  the  wound  is  in  a  hollow  sur- 
iaoe,  or  over  a  part  where  the  skin  is  not  stretched,  as  in  the  arm-pit  or  groin, 
Uien  the  cicatrix  may  be  rectilinear,  or  of  equal  widtli  throughout.  If  there 
is  any  loss  of  substance  in  an  incised  woimd,  or  if  the  wound  is  lacerated 
or  contused,  the  cicatrix  will  be  irregular,  and  the  healing  will  proceed  by 
granulation.  The  process  might  then  occupy  five,  six,  or  eight  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  healed,  the  cicatrix  would  be  white,  and  if 
there  had  be^i  a  loss  of  substance  it  would  be  depressed  and  present  a  puckered 
appearance ;  the  surface  of  the  skin  would  be  uneven.  (See  an  essay  on  this 
robject  by  Dr.  Krugelstein,  Henke's  *  Zeitschiift  der  S.A.'  1844,  b.  2,  s.  75.) 

Is  a  cicatrix  always  a  consequence  of  a  wound  ? — Assuming  that  the  term 
wound  implies  a  breach  of  continuity  affecting  the  substance  of  the  true  skin 
(cutis),  a  cicatrix  is  always  produced  in  the  process  of  healing.  Slight  punc- 
tures or  incisions  with  a  lancet,  and  even  leech-bites,  affecting  only  the  surface  of 
the  cutis,  may  leave  no  trace  after  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  an  even  cut 
made  by  a  very  sharp  instrument,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  subjacent  muscles  and  the  parts  are  kept  in  close  contact,  the  cicatrix 
is  even,  linear,  and  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  if 
the  skin  is  white,  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.  Wounds  of  this  kind  are  not, 
however,  commonly  the  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry.  If,  on  examining  a 
part,  where  at  some  previous  time  a  stab,  cut,  or  bum  involving  the  cutis,  is 
aDeged  to  have  been  inflicted,  we  find  no  mark  or  cicatrix,  it  is  &ir  to  assume 
that  the  all^ation  is  false,  and  that  no  wound  has  been  inflicted,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  mere  abrasions  of  the  cuticle,  or  very  slight  pimc- 
tores  and  incisions,  often  heal  without  leaving  any  well-marked  cicatrices. 

h  a  cicatrix,  when  once  formed,  ever  removed  or  so  altered  by  time  as  to  be 
«o  longer  recognizable  ? — This  is  a  question  which  sometimes  presents  itself  to 
a  medical  jurist  both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  When  a  cicatrix  has 
been  produced  by  the  healing  of  a  wound  involving  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
cutis  or  true  skin,  it  is  permanent.  In  woimds  involving  the  whole  substance 
<rf  the  skin,  the  cicatrix  which  is  once  formed  does  not  disappear,  although  it 
nay  undergo  some  changes  and  become  less  distinct  in  after-life.  Woimds 
which  heal  by  suppuration  and  granulation  generally  leave  behind  them  cica- 
trices which  remain  for  life.  The  marks  arising  from  the  pustules  of  vacci- 
nation, small-pox,  herpes  zoster,  and  those  produced  by  setons  and  issues, 
leave  cicatrices  easily  recognizable  at  any  period.  In  an  early  stage  a  cicatrix 
is  soft  and  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  but  after  some  months  or  years 
it  becomes  white,  hard,  smooth,  and  diining.  The  time  required  for  these 
changes  to  take  place  caimot  be  defined.  In  one  person  they  may  take  place  in  a 
few  months,  apd  in  another  only  after  some  years.  The  tissue  of  which  an  old 
cicatrix  is  formed,  is  different  from  that  of  the  skin ;  it  is  harder,  contains  less 
blood,  and  is  destitute  of  any  coloured  pigment,  so  that  its  whiteness,  which  is 
wmarkable  on  the  cicatrized  skin  of  a  negro,  is  retained  through  life.  If  any 
cicatrices  were  easily  obliterated,  it  would  be  those  which  are  even  and  regular 
— the  results  of  incised  wounds  by  sharp  instruments ;  but  I  have  observed  that 
small  cicatrices  of  this  kind  have  certainly  retained  their  characters  unchanged 
in  one  instance  for  twenty,  and  in  another  for  twenty-five  years.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Dupuytren  and  Delpech,  the  substance  of  a  cicatrix  is 
not  converted  into  true  skin — ^it  never  acquires  a  rete  mucosum,  i.e.  the  mem- 
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brane  which  gives  colour  to  the  skin.  Although  this  is  goierallj  true  of  ia- 
cised  and  punctured  wounds,  yet  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  on  the  legi 
of  persons  advanced  in  life,  frequently  present  a  brown  disoQlonration — inm 
tJie  deposit  of  a  brown  pigment.  In  the  cicatrices  of  lacerated  and  contused 
wounds,  the  form  of  the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  is  some- 
times indicated.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  distinguish  the  cicatrix  of  a  stab 
of  old  date  from  that  produced  by  a  pistol-bullet  fired  from. a  distance.  1b 
both  cases  the  edges  may  be  roimded  and  irr^ular,  and  the  cicatrix  puckered, 
unless  the  stab  has  been  produced  by  a  broad-bladed  weapon.  If  no  maik 
of  cutting  can  be  perceived  vrithin  a  few  months  of  the  period  at  which  a 
severe  wound  is  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
there  has  been  some  mistake,  or  that  the  circumstances  have  been  greasy 
exaggerated. 

A  case  in  which  this  question  was  raised,  was  referred  to  me  under  the 
following  circxmistances.     (The  Queen  v.  Henri/  Reed  and  Elizabeth  Dam- 
Ian,  Chelmsford  Spring  Assizes,  1842.)     The  medical  evidence  was  to  the 
effect,  that  ^  there  was  a  wound  on  the  nose  of  the  prosecutrix,  apparentlj 
inflicted  by  some  sharp  instrument,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  broken 
down.     The  weapon  had  entered  half  an  inch,  and  had  caused  profuse  bleed- 
ing.    The  wound  was  so  deep  that  if  it  had  entered  a  little  higher  up  in  ^e 
eye,  it  might  have  caused  death.'   In  the  defence  it  vras  urged  that  no  weapon 
had  been  used ;  and  that  although,  the  male  prisoner  had  struck  the  prose- 
cutrix a  blow,  the  female  prisoner  had  taken  no  share  in  the  aasault.     It  does 
not  appear  that  any  medical  evidence  was  called  to  show  in  what  state  the 
prosecutrix  was  at  the  time  of  the  trial.     It  was  assumed  that  a  weapon  modfc 
have  been  used,  and  the  prisoners  were  convicted,  the  one  of  stabbing  and 
the  other  of  aiding  and  abetting.  About  six  months  after  the  allied  stabbing^ 
and  some  weeks  after  the  prisoners  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pun- 
ishment, the  face  of  the  prosecutrix  was  examined  by  two  surgeons  (one  of 
them  a  practitioner  of  twenty- eight  years'  standing),  and  t^ey  both  deposed 
that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  cicatrix  from  a  stab,  of  fracture  of  the  nose,  or 
of  any  personal  injury  whatever.    Other  surgeons  were  requested  to  examine 
the  hce  of  the  prosecutrix,  but  this  she  declined  to  permit ;  and  as  there 
was  no  power  to  compel  her,  the  medical  facts  of  the  case  were  referred  to 
Professor  Quain,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself.     The  evidence  of  the 
surgeons  at  the  trial  was  laid  before  us,  with  the  statements  of  the  two  surgeons 
who  subsequently  examined  the  prosecutrix.     We  all  agreed  that  if  such  a 
wound  as  that  described  in  the  medical  evidence  had  been  inflicted,  there  would 
have  been  a  visible  scar  and  a  ridge  or  prominence  indicative  of  the  situatioii 
where  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  stated  to  have  been  broken ;  and  as  no  suck 
marks  could  be  perceived  by  two  well-informed  surgeons,  we  considered  it 
improbable  either  that  such  a  wound  as  that  described  could  have  been  in* 
flicted,  or  that  a  weapon  could  have  been  used  in  the  assault.     The  medial 
question  really  to  be  decided  was — Could  all  traces  of  the  cicatrix  of  such  i 
wound  as  that  above  described  be  effaced  in  a  period  of  six  months,  or  eveo 
during  the  life  of  a  person  ?    Either  the  woimd  must  have  been  .misdescribed, 
or  some  marks  of  its  past  existence  in  the  form  of  a  cicatrix  would  unqnes* 
tionably  have  been  found. 

Characters  of  cicatrices.  Their  age  or  date, — It  is  important  to  obser?e 
that  all  cicatrices  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  original  wound,  for  there  ia  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  during  the  process  of  h^ing.  This  is  especiallj 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  cicatrix  of  a  stab,  which  is  frequently  of  a  triangular 
form.  A  recent  stab,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  is  smaller  than  the 
weapon ;  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  always  smaller  than  the  wound.  Henoe 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  &e  size  of  the  stabbing  instrument  from  an 
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nation  of  an  old  cicatrix.  Cicatrices  arising  from  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
cutis,  or  true  skin,  are  usually  indicated  by  a  depression.  In  gun-shot  wounds, 
if  the  projectile  has  been  fired  from  a  distance,  the  cicatrix  is  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  ball.  It  represents  a  disk  depressed  in  the  centre,  and 
attached  to  the  parts  beneath,  while  the  skin  is  in  a  state  of  tension  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumfei^nce.  The  amount  of  depression  is  great  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane  beneath.  If  the  bullet  has  been  fired 
near  to  the  body,  the  cicatrix  is  large,  deep,  and  very  irregular.  In  this  case 
there  may  be  the  bluish  marks  of  tattooing  from  the  gunpowder  carried  into 
the  skin.  If  the  projectile  has  made  two  apertures,  the  aperture  of  exit  is 
known  by  the  greater  size  and  irregularity  of  the  cicatrix.  (See  'Ed. 
Monthly  Journal,'  1B54,  10,  370.)  As  the  age  of  a  cicatrix  increases,  it  be- 
comes smaller,  thicker,  whiter,  more  shining  and  less  sensitive.  It  is  fibrous 
in  structure — dense,  without  sebaceous  follicles,  adipose  cells,  or  hairs,  and 
it  contains  but  few  absorbents  and  exhalants. 

There  are  no  appearances  in  a  cicatrix  which  will  allow  us  to  fix  the  date 
at  which  the  wound  leading  to  its  production  was  infiicted,  and  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  say  how  or  by  what  means  it  was  infiicted.  If  the  person  is  living, 
he  may  give  a  description  of  the  injury  and  the  date  of  its  production,  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  the  appearances  presented.  As  Casper  justly 
remarks  (*  Ger.  Med.*  1, 115),  it  requires  more  than  two,  three,  or  four  weeks 
to  pfoduce  the  hard  white  shining  appearance  of  an  old  cicatrix ;  but  when 
it  has  once  acquired  these  characters,  there  £ire  no  medical  data  for  enabling 
ns  to  determine  whether  the  injiuy  was  infiicted  two,  three,  or  even  ten  years 
before.  A  proper  attention  to  the  number,  situation,  and  appearances  pre- 
aented  by  cicatrices  on  the  living  or  dead  body,  will,  however,  sometimes 
enable  a  medical  witness  to  establi^  or  disprove  the  identity  of  persons. 

Cicatrices  from  wounds  or  disease.  Imputed. — ^As  there  are  imputed  wounds, 
80  there  may  be  imputed  cicatrices.  It  is  rare  to  hear  of  frauds  of  this  de- 
Bcription  :  the  wound  must  be  made  in  anticipation  at  a  long  date  in  order  to 
give  the  appearance  of  an  old  cicatrix — the  part  wounded  must  be  selected  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  fraud,  and  the  person  producing  the  wound  may  carry 
Ae  incision  or  puncture  too  deeply  or  too  superficially,  and  thus  lead  to  de- 
tection. It  is  more  likely  that  an  impostor  may  seek  to  gain  his  object  by 
attributing  the  cicatrices  of  wounds  accidentally  received  to  other  causes,  or 
by  ascribing  cicatrices  which  have  resulted  from  disease,  to  some  particular 
cause  occurring  in  early  life.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence  two  persons  may 
have  cicatrices  on  or  about  the  same  part  of  the  body,  produced  by  cuts, 
punctures,  or  abscesses  in  early  life ;  and  serious  mistakes  may  be  made  under 
these  circumstances.  A  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  France  in  1794, 
ih  which  a  man  named  Lesurgues  was  tried,  convicted  and  executed  for  rob- 
beiy  and  murder.  There  ^rere  some  doubts  at  the  time  as  to  his  identity,  and 
strong  exertions  were  made  to  save  his  life.  Soon  after  his  execution  the  real 
mnrderer  was  discovered,  between  whom  and  Lesurgues,  who  had  had  no  hand 
or  part  in  the  crime,  there  existed  a  wonderful  resemblance  in  stature,  com- 
plexion, and  features.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  case  was  that 
I'enirgues,  like  the  real  criminal,  had  a  cicatrix  or  scar  on  the  forehead,  and 
another^ on  the  hand ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  points  of  resemblance, 
which  upon  a  proper  scientific  examination  might  have  been  proved  to  be 
wally  different,  became  the  turning-point  of  the  case  and  led  to  the  conviction 
of  an  innocent  person. 

On  the  other  hand  a  vulgar  impostor,  with  old  scars  upon  his  person,  may 
n»ke  use  of  them  as  proofs  of  identity.  Such  scars  may  exist :  they  may  be 
clearly  proved  to  be  of  old  date,  and  they  may  be  assigned  to  causes  which 
cannot  be  disproved  except  by  a  close  medical  examination.     The  scars  or 
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cicatrices  may  have  ariaen  from  flcroMous  ulcere  or  absceBBea,  in  wkidi  cue 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cicatrices  of  wounds. 
In  the  case  of  Smyth  v.  Smyth  (Gloucester  Summer  Assizes,  1853),  tbe  plain- 
tiff claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  certain  estates  held  bj  the  defendants. 
He  based  his  claim  upon  certain  deeds  (alleged  bj  the  defendants  to  hare 
been  forged),  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  lost  heir  to  these  estates  would 
be  known  by  certain  marks  on  his  right  hand  and  wiist,  suggested  to  have 
been  received  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1797,  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
brought  into  the  world  with  instruments.  It  was  one  of  the  curious  fioatarei 
of  this  eactraordinary  case  of  imposture  that  no  medical  opinion  was  taken  or 
required  by  the  claimant  on  the  probable  nature  and  origin  of  these  marlD. 
When  requested  at  the  trial  to  show  his  hand  to  the  jury,  the  mark  had  the 
appearance  of  a  puckered  cicatrix  from  a  scrofulous  ulcer  near  the  wrisL 
Similar  marks  from  scrofulous  sores  were  seen  upon  his  neck.  His  statements 
regarding  himself,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  he  based  his  claims  were  so 
improbable  and  contradictory  that  the  case  speedily  broke  down.  A  questioii 
of  this  kind  may  occasionally  present  some  difficulty,  but  a  close  examination 
of  the  cicatrix,  with  a  consideration  of  the  statement  of  the  person  on  its 
mode  of  production,  will  enable  a  practitioner  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion respecting  its  origin.  Scrofkdoua  ulcers  are  generally  observed  to  leave 
irregular  and  deeply-fuirowed  cicatrices,  with  smooth  depressions,  soirounded 
by  hard  and  imeven  margins.  According  to  Schneider,  the  scorbutic  cicatrix 
is  dark,  bluish-red  in  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  somewhat  rused  and  rather 
painful ;  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  flatter,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
approaching  to  green  (?)  in  the  centre,  is  very  thin  and  ea^y  injured. 
Syphilitic  cicatrices  are  characteri^d  by  great  loss  of  substance :  they  approxi- 
mate the  margins  of  deep  ulcere  before  their  granulations  have  had  time 
to  reach  the  sar&ce.  Glandular  cicatrices  are  irregularly  tumefied,  generally 
deep,  hard,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  These  varieties  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  cicatrices  of  woimds ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other.  M.  Malle  remarks  that  the  form  and  shape  ck  the 
cicatrix  depend  less  on  the  cause  producing  it  than  on  its  anatomical  position. 
The  elasticity  of  the  skin,  the  looseness  or  density  of  the  cellular  tisBoe 
beneath,  the  depression  or  convexity  of  the  surface  and  the  tension  of  the 
muscles,  are  conditions  which  will  modify  the  form  of  the  ulcer  as  well  as 
the  cicatrix  proceeding  from  it  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1840,  1,  430).  An  expert 
can  seldom  do  more  than  distinguish  the  cicatrices  of  ulcere  arising  from 
morbid  causes,  from  those  which  have  resulted  froih  violence.  Cicatrices  in 
the  inguinal  regions  raise  a  presumption  that  they  are  of  syphilitic  origin,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  may  not  have  been  derived  from  simple 
abscesses.  The  old  cicatrices  of  scrofulous  ulcere  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  produced  by  fire-arms,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  scro* 
fulous  origin  when  they  are  situated  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  below  the 
jaw,  or  in  the  coiurse  of  the  parotid  gland,  especially  when  there  is  any  en- 
largement of  the  neighbouring  glands.  A  puckered  and  folded  state  of  the 
skin  around  the  cicatrix  would  confirm  this  opinion. 

Evidence  from  cicatrices, — ^The  identity  of  a  person  may  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cicatrices.  In  the  former  case  a  medical  jurist  may 
be  required  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  cause  and  date  of  their  pit)duction,  and 
in  the  latter  he  may  be  required  to  say  whether,  aswiming  them  to  have  onoe 
existed,  they  could  have  disappeared,  either  from  natural  causes  or  from  chemi- 
cal or  other  means  employed  to  obliterate  them.  In  some  countries  it  is^he 
custom  to  brand  convicts,  and  the  cicatrix  fix)m  the  brand-mark — a  letter 
burnt  into  the  skin — is  r^rded  as  the  strongest  proof  of  identity.  la 
1828  a  man,  D.,  was  convicted  of  forgery  and  condemned  to  the  galties  for 
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ten  years  by  the  Criminal  Court  of  Brabant.  After  a  short  imprisonment  he 
was  set  free,  on  the  condition  that  he  lefb  the  country  and  never  returned. 
Before  his  liberation  he  was  examined  by  M.  Vandelaer,  a  medical  jurist,  and 
he  obsenred  that  there  was  upon  his  arm  a  cicatrix,  or  indelible '  mark  like 
that  produced  by  branding.  D.  went  to  France,  and  in  1846  committed 
fargery  and  fled  flie  country.  The  French  Government,  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  accused  had  escaped,  and  was  then  living  at  Brussels  under 
the  name  of  H.  B.,  demanded  his  extradition.  H.  B.  was  arrested,  but  he  denied 
that  he  was  the  person  sought  for  (D.),  who  had  received  the  conditional 
pardon  in  Belgium  in  1828.  The  question  of  his  identity  was  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Brabant.  The  accused  persisted  in  his  denial  that  he 
was  &e  man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Brabant  Court  for  forgery 
eighteen  years  before.  Several  officials  of  the  prison  in  which  D.  had  been 
confined  at  that  date  came  forward,  and  deposed  that  there  was  a  strong  re- 
semblance  in  the  person  now  charged  to  the  former  prisoner,  but  they  declined 
to  testify  on  oath  that  he  was  the  same  man.  M.  Vandelaer  was  then  sum- 
moned, and  required  to  state  whether  he  cotdd  detect  on  the  arm  of  the 
accused  H.  B.  the  mark,  or  scar,  which  he  had  seen  on  the  arm  of  D.  in  1828. 
Ue  deposed  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  brand  on  the  accused,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  absence  of  such  a  mark  was  not  a 
proof  of  the  non-identity  of  the  accused  with  D.  He  assigned  as  sufficient 
reasons  for  its  disappearance  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the 
probable  use  of  some  artificial  means  to  cause  its  removal !  M.  Vandelaer 
admitted  that  the  mark  which  he  saw  on  the  arm  in  1828  had  been  produced 
by  a  red-hot  iron,  and  he  thought  that  such  a  mark  might  be  partially  (?) 
obliterated  by  time.  Drs.  Lebeau  and  Limanges,  who  were  also  called  as 
experts,  denied  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  Owing  to  this  difference  of 
opinion,  the  Court  required  reports  from  the  physicians  of  the  prisons  of  Vil- 
Torde  and  Grand.  They  agreed  with  M.  Vandelaer  that  a  scar,  or  cicatrix 
made  on  the  shoulder  with  red-hot  iron  might  disappear  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  certain  means  known  to  convicts  1  They  were 
therefore  not  surprised  to  learn  that  such  a  mark,  seen  in  1828,  was  no  longer 
visible  in  1846  I  Upon  this  the  Court  decided  that  the  identity  of  the  priso- 
ner was  proved,  and  sentenced  him  accordingly  (Go^e^^e  Medicate,  Mars  1847). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  medical  evidence  of  identity  was  here  made  to  rest 
upon  the  possible  disappearance  of  a  mark  from  branding  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
assessors  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  opinion  which  they  gave.  Inst^  of 
furnishing  any  facts  to  show  that  such  cicatrices  from  red-hot  iron  had  dis- 
appeared within  their  knowledge,  they  relied  upon  the  statement  of  one  con- 
vict that  he  had  been  branded  on  both  shoulders,  and  the  marks  had  dis- 
appeared, and  upon  the  averment  of  another  that  he  had  caused  the  cicatrix 
to  disappear  by  the  application  of  a  red-herring  to  the  burnt  part  I  It  would 
have  been  a  safer  and  more  prudent  course  to  state  that  there  was  a  want  of 
proof  of  identity  from  physical  marks.  The  man,  D.,  may  have  been  the 
same  as  H.  B.,  but  this  was  certainly  not  proved  by  this  negative  medical 
evidence. 

The  cicatrix  left  by  an  issue  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  cicatrix  caused  by 
a  setofi.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  single,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  skin 
and  rounded  in  its  margin ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  the  cutis  is  destroyed, 
it  remains  indelible.  It  is  impossible  by  any  process  to  restore  to  the  skin  its 
uniformity  of  sm^ace.  A  seton  leaves  two  cicatrices  and  a  hard  band  of  lymph 
between  the  two. 

The  cicatrices  left  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  true  vaccine  lymph 
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have  an  irregular  honeyoombed  appearance  with  white  streaks,  and  is  sli^dj 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  spurious  yaocine  xnaik 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  not  depressed,  and  not  presenting  the  honejoombed  ap- 
pearance and  white  streaks  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  true  pustule.  The  scars  pro- 
duced by  small'pox  are  in  the  form  of  deep  depressions,  showing  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  cutis. 

The  cicatrices  of  woimds  from  the  performance  of  turgical  operations  are 
commonly  well  indicated  by  their  regular  form  and  their  situation.  They  may 
present  the  characters  of  punctured  or  incised  wounds,  or  of  a  division  of  parts 
for  the  removal  of  tumours:  As  the  healing  process  is  assisted  by  art,  the 
cicatrices  are  commonly  marked  by  great  regularity.  The  identity  dt  a  living 
person,  or  of  a  dead  body,  may  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  cicatrix  wfaidi 
has  been  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation.  There  can  be  no  pretence  far  say- 
ing that  such  cicatrices,  when  they  have  involved  the  true  skin,  disappear. 
Whether  the  arm  is  wrinkled  or  imusually  fat,  the  cicatrix  may  be  found  if 
it  has  ever  existed; 

A  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1834,  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Garpoe 
was  able  to  rescue  a  man,  who  was  wrongly  charged  with  being  a  convict  and 
with  having  imlawfuUy  returned  from  transportation.  The  chief  derk  of 
Bow  Street  produced  a  certificate,  dated  in  1817,  of  the  conviction  of  aperacm, 
alleged  to  be  the  prisoner,  under  the  name  of  Stuart,  The  governor  of  the 
gaol  in  which  Stuart  was  confined  believed  the  prisoner  to  be  the  peracm  who 
was  then  in  his  custody.  The  guard  of  the  hulks  to  which  Stuart  was  oxi- 
signed  from  the  gaol,  swore  most  positively  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man. 
On  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  he  admitted  that  the  prisoner  Stuart, 
who  was  in  his  custody  in  1817,  had  a  wen  on  his  left  hand;  and  so  well 
marked  was  this,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  his  description  in  the  books  of  the 
convict  hulk.  The  prisoner  said  his  name  was  Stipler :  he  denied  that  he 
was  the  person  named  Stuart,  but  from  the  lapse  of  years  he  was  unable  to 
bring  forward  any  evidence.  The  Recorder  wns  proceeding  to  charge  the 
jury,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defence  requested  to  be  permitted  to  put  a 
question  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Carpue,  who  happened  accidentally  to 
be  present  in  court.  He  deposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  such  a  vrtn 
as  had  been  described  vnthout  leaving  a  mark  or  cicatrix.  Both  hands  of  the 
prisoner  were  then  examined,  but  no  wen,  nor  any  mark  of  a  wen  having  been 
removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  was  foimd.  Upon  this  the  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  but  for  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Carpue,  the  prisoner  would  have  been  convicted  and  transported 
for  life,  from  the  unfortunate  resemblance  which  he  was  supposed  to  bear 
to  the  real  convict,  Stuart. 

A  man  may  allege,  in  proof  of  his  identity,  that  at  a  former  period  of  his 
life  he  was  bled  in  the  arm,  foot,  or  temporal  artery,  that  he  had  undergone 
cupping,  or  that  he  had  had  a  seton  or  issue  in  his  arm.  The  ample 
questions  for  a  medical  witness  will  then  be — ^Are  the  marks  of  bleeding 
or  cupping  present  ?  Are  they  visible  in  the  situations  in  which  such 
operations  are  usually  performed  ?  and  if  present,  Are  they  such  cicatricei 
as  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  alleged  operations?  If  not  visible 
at  the  time  of  examination,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  probable  that  they  may 
have  spontaneously  disappeared  by  lapse  of  time  ?  These  simple  questions 
may  carry  with  them  momentous  issues,  either  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  case. 
With  regard  to  cupping^  when  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the  nu- 
merous small  and  slightly  elliptical  cicatrices  are  well  indicated  by  their  white- 
ness and  symmetrical  position.  The  cicatrix  left  by  the  use  of  the  lancet  in 
bleeding  from  a  vein  in  the  arm  or  foot,  is  similar  to  that  of  cupping,  whiter 
linear,  slightly  elliptical,  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  and  wH 
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acrofls  it.  Betwisen  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  bleeding  was  a  frequent  opera  - 
tion,  the  same  person  requiring  to  be  bled  at  spring  and  fall.  The  cicatrix 
that  resulted  was  always  perceptible ;  in  some  instances,  when  the  person  had 
been  bled  in  or  near  the  same  part  of  the  vein,  a  hard  or  knotted  white  cica- 
trix was  produced,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  nuu-k,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole  cutis,  ever  disappears. 
Dr.  Beck  quotes  the  case  of  a  child,  which  had  been  bled  in  the  right  arm  when 
idxteen  months  old.  When  nearly  four  years  old  the  child  was  lost,  and  two 
years  subsequently,  the  godmother,  seeing  two  boys  pass,  was  struck  with  iJie 
voice  of  one  of  them ;  she  called  him  to  her,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was 
her  lost  godson.  The  identity  was  also  considered  to  be  proved  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding  in  the  right  arm,  and  a  cicatrix  from  an  abscess 
m  Uie  left  knee,  both  of  which  were  present  in  the  lost  child,  and  also  in  the 
one  that  was  found.  The  latter,  however,  had  upon  his  body  marks  of  the 
small-pox,  while  no  marks  of  this  kind  were  on  the  body  of  the  former. 
The  child  was  claimed  by  a  widow  {Labrie\  and  many 'witnesses  deposed 
that  it  was  really  her  son.  The  Court  decided  in  her  favour,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  lost  child  was  not  marked  with  the  small-pox  (Med.  Jour., 
vol.  i.  p.  655). 

It  was- admitted  that  this  child  had  in  the  arm  and  knee  cicatrices  similar 
to  those  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  one  that  was  missing,  and  had  the 
medical  witnesses  agreed  about  the  causes  of  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
cision would  have  been  different.  The  cicatrix  at  the  knee  was  ascribed  to 
the  use  of  caustics  by  some  of  the  surgeons,  and  to  a  slight  tumour  or  abrasion 
by  others.  The  widow  Labrie  admitted  that  her  child  had  never  been  bled 
in  the  arm,  while  the  missing  child  had  certainly  undergone  this  operation ; 
but  on  so  simple  a  question  as  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding,  there 
was  a  conflict  of  medical  opinion  !  Three  surgeons  examined  the  cicatrix,  and 
declared  that  it  had  been  made  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Others  deposed  that 
it  was  not  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding,  but  from  the  opening  of  an  abscess.  As 
the  child  had  been  missing  two  years,  it  might  have  had  small-pox  in  the 
meantime.  If  a  proper  examination  of  the  two  cicatrices  had  been  made  by 
medical  assessors  appointed  by  the  Court,  this  conflict  of  opinion  would  not 
have  arisen,  and  the  decision  might  have  been  different. 

According  to  Casper,  the  cicatrix  left  by  venesection  may  sometimes  disap- 
pear, although  he  adduces  no  fact  in  proof  of  it  (Gericht.  Med.,  vol.  1.  p.  113), 
while  all  surgical  experience  is,  I  believe,  decidedly  against  it,  Devergie  cor- 
rectly states  that  every  wound  which  involves  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  leaves 
a  cicatrix  which  is  indelible  (Medecine  Legale,  vol.  ii.  p.  217).  According  to 
him,  it  may  become  less  distinct  by  time,  but  it  never  disappears. 

In  all  contested  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  ample  room  for  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  take  the  evidence  of  skilled 
medical  assessors,  appointed  by  the  Court,  than  to  receive  that  of  medical 
men  specially  selected  by  solicitors  to  uphold  their  different  views  of  the 
case.  This  would  be  giving  its  true  value  to  medical  testimony,  in  aiding,  by 
a  proper  interpretation  of  physical  signs,  to  clear  away  the  doubts  which 
necessarily  arise  by  trusting  to  a  supposed  resemblance  of  features,  voice,  and 
gesture,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

Independently  of  cicatrices  from  local  injury,  these  cases  of  identity  may 
present  other  physical  signs,  such  as  moles,  ncevi  materniy  and  other  congenital 
defects  to  which  ordinary  witnesses  may  be  able  to  testify.  There  can  be  no 
fallacy  of  memory  touching  the  form,  size,  and  position  of  such  marks,  and 
they  differ  from  cicatrices  in  this — they  cannot  be  artificially  imitated.  They 
may,  it  is  true,  be  removed,  but  only  by  actual  cautery  or  caustic  appli- 
cations. .  If  thus  removed,  a  cicatrix  is  left  which  is  indelible.     A  case  is 
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reported  by  Dr.  Beck  in  which  a  girl,  Salome  MuUer^  bad  been  sold  as  a  bUts, 
but  her  identity  as  the  child  of  Grennan  parents,  vraa  proved  after  fifteen 
years,  by  two  marks  resembling  moles  about  the  size  of  coffee-grains,  on  the 
inside  of  the  thighs.  They  were  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  child,  and  they 
were  proved  to  exist  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body  of  the  girl  eighteen  yean 
afterwards.  After  much  litigation  she  was,  upon  this  evidence,  pronounced 
to  be  a  free  woman  ('  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  i.y  p.  662). 

Coloured  cicatrices.  Tattoo  marks. — Small  punctured  wounds  made  into  the 
trup  skin  with  three  or  four  sharp  needles,  dipped  in  colouring  matter,  leave 
marks  which  may  or  may  not  be  indelible,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed.  The  subject  of  tattooiog  has  been  noticed  by  medical 
jurists.  It  has  been  made  use  of  as  evidence  in  cases  of  disputed  identitj. 
See  papers  by  Dr.  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 1,  171 ;  also  by  Dr.  Hone- 
loup,  in  the  same  journal,  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  440 ;  and  Casper's  '  Grerichtliche 
Medicin,'  vol.  1,  p.  115.  The  colours  commonly  employed  in  tattooing  are  in- 
digo, charcoal  (gunpowder),  China-ink,  and  vermilion.  Although  China-ink  and 
charcoal  are  black,  the  effect  when  introduced  into  a  white  skin  is  to  produce 
with  either,  a  blue  or  blukh-coloured  mark.  The  foreign  matter  thus  intro- 
duced mechanically  into  these  minute  punctured  wounds  causes  inflammatiaD, 
but  this  soon  passes  off,  and  the  colouring  matter  then  remains  permanently 
encysted  in  the  substance  of  the  cutis,  or  below  it.  It  has  been  there  found 
after  death. 

From  researches  made  by  competent  observers,  these  coloured  marks  are 
not  necessarily  indelible.  They  have,  however,  been  observed  to  remain  ibr 
fifty  years  and  upwards  when  the  colouring  matter  was  carbonaceous^  and  for 
forty  years  in  a  case  in  which  red  cinnabar  was  used ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
from  the  lapse  of  time  as  from  other  accidental  causes,  that  the  marks  may 
become  faint  and  ultimately  disappear.  The  depth  in  the  cutis  to  which  the 
needles  have  been  carried,  and  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  employed, 
are  the  chief  circumstances  on  which  the  durability  of  these  marks  will  depend. 
The  red  colours  are  the  most  disposed  to  fade,  while  the  black,  especially  that 
of  China-ink,  is  among  the  most  persistent.  In  one  instance  of  a  near  reladve 
I  have  known  the  marks  from  this  colour  to  remain  xmchanged  in  the  skin  of 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  for  twenty -seven  years.  The  thinner  the  skin,  and 
the  less  the  depth  to  which  the  needles  have  penetrated,  the  more  readily  do 
these  marks  fade  and  disappear:  Something  also  must  be  set  do wn  to  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  operator.  Casper  states  that  while  he  has  seen  the 
tattoo-marks  remaining  in  some  cases  after  forty  years  and  upwards,  in  two 
instances  they  had  entirely  disappeared  after  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  years 
respectively.  (Op.  cit.  p.  116.)  It  is  possible  to  remove  these  marks  by 
caustic  applications,  or  by  the  actual  cautery,  but  such  an  act  is  necessarily 
indicated  by  the  production  of  cicatrices ;  for  if  the  tattooing  is  complete,  the 
removal  can  be  effected  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  cutis.  In  one  instance 
of  attempted  removal,  a  fatal  result  followed.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 1, 199.) 

In  the  Tichbome  case  now  pending  {Tichhome  v.  LushingtoUy  C.P.,  1871-2, 
and  the  Queen  v.  Castro  or  Tichborne,  Q.B.,  August  1878),  many  of  the  medico- 
legal questions  in  reference  to  cicatrices,  their  mode  of  production,  date,  <$^c, 
are  involved.  The  evidence  of  identity  derivable  from  tattoo-marks  in  the 
skin,  and  the  possibility  of  removing  suci  marks  by  the  actual  cautery,  or  by 
chemical  substances,  are  also  points  raised  in  this  inquiry.  As  this  case  is 
still  sub  judicCf  I  refrain  firom  making  any  comments  on  the  medical  evidence 
which  has  been  already  given  for  and  against  the  clfdmant. 

When  was  the  wound  inflicted  ? — In  bodies  long  dead  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  effects  of  gangrene  in  a  wound  from  those  of  putre- 
faction. Gangrene  implies  the  death  of  a  part  in  the  living  body  and  putre&ctive 
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changes  take  place  in  the  dead  part,  as  in  the  entire  dead  body.  If  changes 
reaembling  those  o£  gangrene  are  found  in  a  wounded  limb  while  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  not  in  a  putrescent  state,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  the  opinion 
that  there  was  gangrene  during  life.  In  this  case,  however,  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  wounded  parts.  The 
best  evidence  will  be  that  which  shows  the  actual  condition  of  the  injured  part 
in  the  living  body.  If  putrefaction  is  advanced,  the  opinion  of  a  person  who 
has  not  seen  the  deceased  while  living  can  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  time  at  which  a  severe  contusion  has  been  produced  may  be  commonly 
determined  by  noting  the  changes  of  colour  which  take  place  around  it.  It  is 
rarely  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- six  hours  that  these  changes 
of  colour  appear.  (See  Ecchymosis,  ante,  p.  466. j  The  livid  circumference 
passes  into  a  green  circle,  which  is  gradually  diffused  into  a  wide  straw-yellow 
band,  bounding  the  ecchymosis  on  every  side,  if  it  be  in  a  free  or  loose  part 
of  the  skin.  In  four,  five,  or  six  days,  the  dark  livid  colour  slowly  disappears 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  while  the  coloured  bands  spread  more 
widely  around.  A  central  dark  spot  may  be  perceived  after  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, and  in  an  extensive  ecchymosis  it  is  some  weeks  before  all  traces  of 
colour  are  lost.  The  rapidity  of  these  changes  will  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances elsewhere  stated.  Observations  of  this  kind  often  lead  to  useful  results 
when  proper  caution  has  been  taken.  The  appearances  presented  by  a  contu- 
fflon  inflicted  recently  before  death,  and  of  another  inflicted  some  days  before, 
are  of  course  different ;  and  by  an  appreciation  of  this  difference,  a  person 
cliarged  with  mui*der  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  one  or  the  other 
period  of  infliction,  or  with  both. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  which  may  occasionally  enable  us  to  say  how 
Idng  before  death  particular  injuries  have  been  received;  or  to  assign  a  pro- 
bable period  for  their  infliction  on  the  living.  By  their  aid  we  may  have  it 
in  our  power  to  determine  whether  two  wounds  found  on  a  dead  body  were  or 
were  not  inflicted  at  or  about  the  same  time.  The  law  in  these  cases  seldom 
requires  a  precise  medical  opinion ;  indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
give  this  under  any  circumstances.  If  a  medical  witness  can  only  state  about 
what  time  the  injury  was  inflicted,  circumstantial  evidence  will  make  up  for 
the  want  of  great  medical  precision  or  accuracy  on  the  point. 

How  long  did  the  wounded  person  survive? — This  question,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  indirectly  connected  with  the  preceding,  although  sometimes  put  with 
an  entirely  different  object.    Supposing  the  wound  not  to  have  been  such  as  to 
prove  rapidly  fatal,  the  length  of  time  which  a  person  has  survived  its  inflic- 
tion may  be  determined  by  noting  whether  it  has  undergone  any  changes  to- 
wards healing,  and  in  what  degree.  As  a  wound  remains  in  the  same  state  for 
about  eight  or  ten  hours  after  its  production,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  within  this 
period  how  long  the  person  may  have  survived.     Then  it  has  been  supposed- 
that  a  medical  opinion  might  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the 
parts  which  it  has  involved.    Thus,  a  wound  may  have  involved  large  blood- 
vessels, or  organs  important  to  life ;  in  this  case  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
wounded  person  must  have  died  speedily.  Let  us,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
these  so-pronounced  rapidly  mortal  wounds  sometimes  do  not  prove  fatal  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  days — a  fact  which  has  been  much  overlooked 
by  surgeons,  although  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  medical 
jiuisprudence  of  wounds. 
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CHAPTER  45. 

ACTS  INDICATIVE  OF  VOLITION  AND  LOCOMOTION — INJURIES  TO  THE  HEAD  NOT  IM- 
MEDIATELT  FATAL — WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART  NOT  IMKEDIATELV  FATAL — WOUXDS 
OF  THE  CAROTID  ARTERIES — ^LOCOMOTION  AFTER  RUPTURES  OF  THE  DLIPHRAGM 
AND   BLADD£R->SUMMARY. 

Acts  indicative  of  volition  and  locomotion, — ^In  cases  of  death  from  wounds 
criminally  inflicted,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  whether  a  penon 
could  have  performed  certain  actions,  or  have  moved  after  receiving  an  injury 
which  is  commonly  r^arded  as  necessarily  mortal,  and  likely  to  destroy  life 
speedily.  In  respect  to  wounds  of  a  less  grave  description,  if  we  accept  those 
affecting  the  limbs  directly,  which  will  be  hereafter  examined,  the  power  of 
willing  and  moving  in  the  person  who  has  received  them  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  best  way  of  treating  this  subject  will  be,  perhaps,  to  select  a  few  cases  of 
severe  injuries  to  important  parts  or  organs,  which  are  usually  considered  to 
destroy  life  rapidly.  The  question  relative  to  the  power  of  exercising  volition 
and  locomotion,  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  tliere  were 
injuries  to  the  heart,  wounds  of  the  head,  the  large  blood-vessels,  the  diaphiagm, 
and  bladder. 

Cases  have  been  frequently  brought  into  Guy^s  Hospital,  where  a  patient 
who  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head  has  survived  several  hours  or  days ;  and 
after  death,  such  injury  to  the  cranium  has  been  found  as  would,  if  the  person 
had  been  seen  only  when  dead,  have  probably  given  rise  to  a  medical  opinion 
that  he  must  have  died  instantly.     On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  fall  life- 
less  from  a  blow  which  would  produce  no  appreciable  physical  changes  in  the 
cranium  or  its  contents ;  yet  in  this  case,  if  the  facts  had  been  unknown,  it 
would  have  been  said  the  person  might  have  survived  some  hours  or'dajs. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  a  wound  in  a  dead  body,  how  long  the  person  actually  lived  after  its 
infiiction.     By  this  remark  it  must  not  be  understood  that  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  never  to  be  expressed  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  an  injury,  bat 
what  should  be  impressed  upon  a  medical  jurist  is,  that  it  must  not  be  hastily 
given ;  for  a  groundless  suspicion  of  muider  may  be  thereby  excited  against 
some  innocent  person.     A  wound  may  be  mortal,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  should  have  destroyed  life  instantaneously.     As  an  illustration  of  the 
evil  results  of  the  practice  of  giving  these  hasty  medical  opinions,  I  may  take 
a  case  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  occurred  twice  under  almost  simihu*  cir- 
cmnstances.     A  man  is  found  dead  in  his  chamber  with  his  throat  cut,  and 
the  incision  is  proved  to  involve  one  or  both  carotid  arteries.     The  medical 
inference  is  that  he  must  have  fallen  dead  on  the  spot,  and  that  he  cotdd  not 
have  survived  an  instant.     If  this  be  true,  the  weapon  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
found  either  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  or  close  to  his  body ;  but  it  is  lying 
in  another  room,  and  there  are  marks  of  blood  between  the  two  rooms.  What, 
then,  is  the  conclusion  ?  Either  that  the  medical  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  the 
deceased  could  not  have  dropped  down  dead  instantly^  or  that  he  must  hare 
been  murdered  1  This  is,  of  course,  a  serious  alternative ;  and  unless  circum- 
stances tend  to  expose  the  error  of  the  medical  statement,  irreparable  injmy 
may  be  done  to  an  innocent  person.     The  medical  opinion  has  always  given 
way  when  circumstances  refuting  it  appeared :  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical 
jurist  to  profit  by  such  errors-^to  apply  his  opinions  with  greater  caution  to 
similar  cases,  and  not  to  wait  for  their  refutation  by  incontrovertible  facts. 

Injuries  to  the  head  not  irninediately  fatal,— ^The  following  case  occurred  a 
few  years  since  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital : — A  boy,  owing  to  the 
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hursting  of  a  gun,  bad  the  breech-pin  lodged  in  his  fordbead.     He  got  out  of 
a  cart,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  four  or  five  miles,  and  walked  into  the 
hospital  without  assistance.    The  pin  was  firmly  impacted  in  the  frontal  bone 
about  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.     On  its  removal,  a  portion  of 
brain  came  away  with  several  pieces  of  bone,  and  the  aperture  in  the  cranium 
was  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.     Symptoms  of  coma  then  came  on,  and  tlie 
boy  died  in  forty- eight  hours.     The  brain  was  found  to  be  considerably  in* 
jured.     (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  18,  p.  458.)     Mr.  Watson  mentions  a  similar  case. 
During  a  quarrel  between  father  and  son,  the  latter  threw  a  poker  at  the 
former  with  such  violence  that  the  head  of  the  poker  stuck  &st  in  his  fore- 
head, and  was  with  some  difficulty  withdrawn.     The  father  asked  those  who 
were  near  him  to  withdraw  the  weapon,  and  he  was  afterwards  able  to  walk 
to  the  infirmary.     He  died  from  inflammation  of  the  brain.    ('  On  Homicide/ 
62.)    A  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin,  in  which  a  man  fell  from 
a  scaffold  on  the  summit  of  his  head.     He  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  on 
reaching  the  hospital,  dismounted  from  the  car  which  conveyed  him,  and 
Avalked  upstairs  with  very  little  assistance.    He  died  in  three  days,  but  he  re- 
mained perfectly  rational,  and  was  enabled  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  water-closet 
the  day  before  his  death.     On  inspection,  there  was  only  a  slight  abrasion  on 
the  summit  of  the  head,  but  the  skull  was  foimd  split  into  two  nearly  equal 
halves  from  the  frontal  bone  backwards,  and  the  longitudinal  sinus  was  laid 
open  throughout.    In  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  effused  blood  in  a  semi-coagulated  state,  and  more  than  two  ounces  were 
found  at  the  base  of  the  skull.    (^ Lancet,^  April  1836.)    Supposing  this  per- 
son to  have  been  found  dead  with  such  extensive  injuries,  the  medical  opinion 
would  probably  have  been  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  lived  or  moved  after- 
wards; and  yet  the  power  of  volition  and  locomotion  remained  with  him  for 
two  entire  days !     (See  also  a  case  by  Mr.  Codd,  p.  480.)    • 

Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Hailsham,  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  met  with  an 
accident  while  firing  a  pistol.  The  pistol  burst,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  breech  had  entered  the  brain,  although  it  could  be  nowhere  perceived. 
The  boy  remained  sensible  for  two  days ;  and  although  some  amendment  took 
phice,  he  died  twenty-four  days  after  the  accident.  The  breech  of  the  pistol, 
welching  nine  drachms,  was  found  lying  on  the  tentorium,  and  the  brain  was 
much  disorganized.  ('  Lancet,'  July  1838.)  In  this  case  the  boy  was  sliot 
completely  through  the  brain,  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  having  traversed  that 
crgan,  but  he  waa  noi  even  rendered  insensible  by  so  serious  a  wound.  (See 
also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  38.)  The  medical  opinion,  in  an  abstract  ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  is  commonly  based  on  individual  experience ;  but  the  real 
question  is,  not  whether  the  witness  himself  has  seen  such  a  ease,  but  whether 
'such  a  condition  of  things  is  medically  possible.  If  all  opinions  in  a  Court  of 
Law  were  to  be  foimded  on  personsd  experience  only,  many  medical  facts,  im- 
portant either  to  the  prosecution  or  defence,  would  be  lost,  because  the  witness 
by  mere  accident  might  never  have  met  with  such  exceptional  cases.  On 
these  occasions  a  witness  is  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  from  general  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  experience. 

The  importance  of  these  observations  will  be  further  seen  by  the  following 
medico-legal  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Wallace.  A  man  was  found  dead  in  a 
stable  with  a  severe  finacture  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  had  caused  a  rupture 
of  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain.  A  companion  was  accused  of  having  mur- 
dered him,  but  he  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  from  his  horse  the  day 
before,  and  had  thus  met  with  the  accident.  It  appeared,  however,  that  after 
the  &ll,  the  deceased  had  gone  into  a  public-house  before  he  returned  to  the 
stables,  and  had  remained  there  some  time  drinking.  The  question  respecting 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  party  rested  upon  the  fact  whether,  after  such  an 
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extensive  fracture  of  the  skull  with  extrayasatiou  of  blood,  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  do  what  the  prisoner  had  represented  the  deceased  to  have  done.  Dr. 
Wallace  gave,  very  properl j,  a  qualified  opinion ;  he  said  it  was  improbable, 
but  not  impossible,  that  the  decea-sed  could,  after  rooeiying  such  an  injury, 
have  walked  into  and  drunk  at  a  public-house.  The  extravasation  was  here 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  probably  this  did  not  take  place  to  the  full 
extent,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the  excitement  from  drink. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  many  cases  in  which  a  question  of  this  kind  will  be 
of  material  importance.  For  instance,  a  man  may  fall  from  a  height,  and 
produce  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  He  may,  nevertheless,  be 
able  to  rise  and  walk  some  distance  before  he  falls  dead.  (See  case,  an/f. 
p.  480.)  Under  these  circumstances  there  might  be  a  strong  disposition  to  assert 
that  the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered — the  injuries  being  such  that  they 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  himself,  there  being  at  the  same  time  no 
weapon  near,  and  no  elevated  spot  from  which  he  could  have  fallen.  The 
discovery,  after  death,  of  severe  injury  to  the  head,  with  great  efiusion  of 
blood  on  the  brain,  must  not  lead  a  surgeon  to  suppose  that  the  person  who 
sustained  the  violence  had  been  immediately  incapacitated.  In  Reg,  v.  Milner 
and  others  (Derby  Summer  Assizes,  1854),  in  which  a  Mr.  Bagshawe  had  been 
assaulted  by  the  prisoners  and  had  died  from  the  injuries  sustained,  it  was 
proved  that  the  temporal  bone  was  beaten  in,  the  base  of  the  skull  fractured, 
and  there  was  a  large  coa^i^ulum  of  blood  effused  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
which  by  its  pressure  had  flattened  this  organ.  Notwithstanding  these  in- 
juries, deceased  walked  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  survived  about  twelve 
hours.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar 
fatal  kind,  the  effusion  of  blood  was  an  after-result. 

Wowids  of  the  heart  not  immediatehf  fatal, — Every  penetrating  wound  of 
the  heart  was  formerly  considered  to  be  instantaneously  mortal,  and  the  usual 
medical  opinion  at  coroners^  inquests  was  that  a  person  so  wounded  must  have 
dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot.     More  accurate  observations  have,  however, 
shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous,  and,  in  medico-legal  practice,  a  highly  danger- 
ous doctrine.     The  Due  de  Bern,  who  was  murdered  in  Paris  in  1820,  sur- 
vived eight  hours  after  having  received  a  Avound  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.     Other  and  more  remarkable  instances  of  survivorship  will  be  adduced 
hereafter ;  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated,  that,  although  in  a  surgical  view, 
a  question  of  this  kind  is  of  little  importance,  the  case  is  very  different  in  legal 
medicine.     Upon  it  may  depend  the  decision  of  questions  relative  to  suicide, 
murder,  or  justifiable  homicide.     When  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  exten- 
sively laid  open,  death  is  likely  to  be  an  immediate  result;  but  persons  who 
have  sustained  wounds  of  this  organ  have  frequently  lived  sufficiently  long  to 
exercise  the  power  of  volition  and  locomotion.     Mr.  Watson  met  with  a  cjse 
in  which  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  right  ventricle  ran  eighteen  tfords 
after  having  received  the  wound.  He  then  fell,  but  was  not  agtun  able  to  rise; 
he  died  in  six  hours.    On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  a  punctured  wound  had 
extended  into  the  right  ventricle  in  an  obliquely  transverse  direction,  dividiDJT 
in  its  course  the  coronary  artery.  The  pericardium  was  nearly  filled  with  blood, 
and  about  four  pounds  were  effused  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  (*  On  Homi- 
cide,' p.  98.)    One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  preservation  of  volition 
and  locomotion  after  a  severe  wound  of  the  heart  will  be  found  reported  in  the 
*  Medical  Grazette'  (vol.  14,  p.  334).    In  this  case  the  patient, a  boy,  survived 
^ye  weeks,  and  employed  himself  during  that  period  in  various  occupations. 
After  death  a  mass  of  wood  was  found  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  heart. 
Had  this  boy  been  found  dead  with  such  an  injury,  it  is  most  probable  the 
opinion  would  have  been  that  his  death  was  instantaneous.     Dr.  Darling,  of 
Kew  York,  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  occurred 
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in  February  1855,  in  which  a  man  survived  for  a  period  of  eleven  days  a 
bullet- wound  of  the  heart.  Soon  after  receiving  the  wound  he  became  sense- 
leGB,  cold,  and  pulseless,  and  remained  in  this  collapsed  state  for  four  hours. 
He  then  rallied,  but  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  On  inspection,  there  was  no 
efiusion  of  blood  :  the  pericardium  was  much  distended  with  serum,  the  result 
of  inflammation.  A  bullet,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  f oimd  lodged 
in  the  septum  or  fleshy  partition  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  about 
midway  between  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  base  of  the  ventricles.  There  was 
no  communication  with  the  cavities — ^the  wound  had  entirely  cicatrized ;  and 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  was  obviously  the  cause  of  death. 

The  following  case,  reported  by  one  of  the  editors  of  Beck's  '  Medical  Jiuris- 
pradence,'  will  show  the  bearing  of  the  medico-l^al  question.  It  was  here 
material  to  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  The  keeper  of  a  brothel  was  tried  in 
Glasgow,  in  the  year  1819,  for  the  murder  of  a  Bailor,  by  shooting  him  through 
the  chest.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses,  that  the 
auricles  and  part  of  the  aorta  next  to  the  heart  were  *■  shattered  to  atoms,'  by  the 
elngs  and  brass  nails  with  which  the  piece  was  charged ;  and  in  their  opinion, 
the  deceased  must  have  dropped  down  dead  on  the  moment  that  he  received 
the  shot.  The  body  was  found  in  the  street,  and  the  door  of  the  prisoner's 
house  was  eighteen  feet  up  an  entry ;  so  that  it  followed,  if  the  medical  opinion 
was  correct,  that  the  prisoner  must  have  run  after  the  deceased,  and  shot  him 
in  the  street.  For  the  prisoner  it  was  urged  and  proved,  that  he  had  shot  the 
deceased  through  the  door  of  his  own  house,  which  the  latter  was  attempting 
to  enter  by  force.  Besides  direct  testimony  to  this  eflPect  from  those  within  the 
house,  and  from  a  lad  who  was  with  the  deceased  at  the  time,  it  was  proved  that 
there  was  a  stream  of  blood  from  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  spot  where  the 
body  lay,  which  could  not  have  flowed  from  the  body  towards  the  house,  as 
the  threshold  of  the  door  was  on  a  higher  level  than  the  pavement  of  the  street. 
On  this  evidence,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  If,  by  the  heart  *  being  shattered 
to  atoms,'  we  are  to  imderstand  that  its  cavities  were  entirely  laid  open,  and 
Its  substance  destroyed,  we  have  a  description  of  wound  which  most  profes- 
sional men  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  instantaneously  mortal.  Although 
nothing  is  stated  on  the  point,  yet  we  must  suppose  it  was  proved  before  the 
qnestion  of  survivorship  was  raised,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  could  not 
hare  been  dragged  after  death  from  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  house  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  found ;  a  circumstance  which  would  have  suflficed  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  a  stream  of  blood,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  street  and  the  door  of  the  house.  The  question  was  of  import- 
ance to  the  prisoner,  inasmuch  as  if  he  had  shot  the  deceased  while  the  latter 
intt  endeavouring  to  break  into  his  house,  the  homicide  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  excusable ;  but  if,  after  the  deceased  had  left  the  house,  he  had  nm 
nito  the  street  and  shot  him,  then  probably  this  would  have  been  considered 
nifficient  evidence  of  malice  to  have  justified  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder.  The 
jury  adopted  the  first  view  of  the  case ;  and  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
wornid,  the  deceased  had  had  the  power  to  run  into  the  street,  after  having  been 
sbot  through  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  house. 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  power  of  surviving  a  severe  wound 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  February  1854,  for 
the  particulars  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Callaway.  An  Italian, 
^.  38,  discharged  a  brace  of  pistols  into  his  chest  on  the  left  side.  The  man 
Was  brought  to  the  hospital,  was  able  to  converse  on  his  condition,  and  lived 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  After  death 
it  was  found  that  one  bullet  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  entered  the  right 
ventricle,  and,  after  traversing  tlie  septum  of  the  ventricles,  made  its  exit  from 
the  heart  at  the  junction  of  the  left  auricle  with  the  ventricle.     It  traversed 
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iLe  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  was  found  fixed  in  one  of  the  Tertehnp 
of  the  back.  The  second  bullet  perforated  the  left  ventricle,  and  then  traTereed 
the  left  lung.  This  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  at  eveir  contraction  of 
the  ventricle,  the  opening  must  have  been  closed  so  as  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood. 
This  man,  owing  to  severe  suffering,  rolled  about  the  floor,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty kept  quiet.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  there  were  bullet-wounds  tra- 
versing completely  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  yet  the  man  could  talk  and  exert 
liimself,  and  he  actually  survived  their  infliction  one  hmtr  and  a  qttnrter.  Had 
the  body  been  foimd  dead  in  a  suspicious  locality,  the  discovery  of  such  wouiHla 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  might  probably  have  led  to  a  hasty  medical  opinion 
that  the  death  of  the  man  must  have  been  instantaneous.  In  these  cases,  little 
or  no  blood  probably  escapes  from  the  heart  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  mar 
afterwards  continue  to  ooze  gently,  or  suddenly  burst  out  in  fatal  quantity. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  be  suppo^d,  when  a  person  is  found  dead  with  a  wound 
of  the  heart,  attended  with  abundant  hsemorrhage,  either  that  the  flow  of  blood 
took  place  in  an  instant,  or  that  the  person  died  immediately  and  was  utterly 
incapable  of  exercising  any  voluntary  power.  Only  one  condition  will  justify 
a  supposition  of  this  kind ;  namely,  when  the  cavities  of  the  oi^gau  are  largely 
laid  open.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  wounds  of  the  auricles,  which 
have  but  little  conti'actile  power. 

Wovnds  of  the  carotid  artenes  not  immediately  fatal, — Questions  relative  to 
the  power  of  locomotion  perhaps  more  frequently  occur  with  respect  to  wounds 
of  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  than  of  the  heart — suicide  and  murder 
being  more  commonly  perpetrated  by  the  infliction  of  such  woimds.  Wounds 
of  the  carotid  arteries  are  often  pronounced  instantaneously  mortal.  A  witness 
may  deliberately  state  that  the  person  could  not  possibly  have  survived  an 
instant.  This  is  a  very  hazardous  opinion,  for  it  occasionally  comes  out  on 
inquiry  that,  if  such  a  wound  had  been  instantaneously  mortal,  then,  in  defiance 
of  rational  probability,*or  of  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered !  A  medical  opinion  of  this  kind 
has  not  only  been  refuted  by  circumstances,  but  by  the  evidence  of  eye-wit- 
nesses. A  medical  witness  is  then  compelled  to  admit  that  his  rules  fnr 
judging  of  the  mortality  of  wounds  are  wrong,  and  tliat  the  person  may  have 
survived  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
which  show  that  wounds  involving  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  branches, 
cs  well  as  the  internal  jugular  vein,  do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising 
voluntary  power,  and  even  running  a  certain  distance.  Mr.  Clegg,  coroner  fic 
Boston,  informed  me  tliat,  in  1863,  he  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man 
who  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  The  external  carotid  artery  and 
the  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side  were  cut  through,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  was  lost.  The  wound  extended  from  the  front  of  the  angle  of  the  r^ht 
jaw  to  near  the  windpipe,  which  was  not  wounded.  The  man  survived  half 
Till  hour,  but  he  was  speechless  and  insensible.  The  bleeding  had  been  partly 
stopped  by  a  cloth  thrust  into  the  wound.  It  was  left  doubtful  by  the  evi-  ; 
dence  whether  this  wound  was  inflicted  by  himself  or  by  another.  In  a  <sA 
of  murdf'T,  perpetrated  at  Kingston  in  March  1831,  it  was  proved  by  medical 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat,  involrinf 
the  right  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  windpipe.  The  woimd  had  beffi 
inflicted  while  deceased  was  lying  in  bed.  Her  body  was  foimd  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  the  circumstances  showed  that,  after  receiving  the  wound,  sh< 
had  been  able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  to  stagger  or  run  to  the  distance  of  , 
about  six  feet.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Banks,  Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1832,  it 
was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat  inflicted 
by  the  prisoner,  which  divided  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery,  the  principai 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  the  jugular  veins.  The  evidence  rendered 
it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that,  after  the  infliction  of  this  wound,  the  ' 
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hA  been  able  to  run  twenty-three  yards  and  to  climb  over  a  gate — the  time 
required  for  the  performance  of  such  acts  being  at  least  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds.  Most  medical  witnesses  would  have  probably  given  an  opinion  that 
the  deceased  could  not  have  moved  from  the  spot  where  such  a  wound  had 
been  inflicted ;  but  it  was  clear  that  she  had  gone  this  distance — there  was  no 
dragging  of  the  body,  and  no  motive  for  its  being  dragged  by  the  prisoner,  and 
exposed  in  an  open  road,  where  it  was  found.  (*  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  10, 
p.  183.)  Such  cases  as  these  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  giving  an  opinion 
respecting  immediate  death  from  wounds.  When  the  internal  jugular  vein 
has  been  the  principal  vessel  involved  in  a  wound,  a  similar  question  has  pre> 
Bented  itself.  The  power  of  moving  has  been  exerted  to  a  conwderable  extent. 
(See  the  case  of  Beg.  v^  Da/mas,  p.  442 ;  also  *  Ann.  d'HygJ  1830,  p.  417.) 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  requires  notice  in  relation  to  severe  wounds 
in  the  throat — namely,  that  although  a  person  may  have  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, he  may  not  be  able  to  use  his  voice  so  as  to  call  for  assistance.  It 
sometimes  excites  surprise  at  an  inquest,  how  a  murder  may,  in  this  way,  be 
quietly  committed  without  persons  in  an  adjoining  room  hearing  any  noise ; 
but  the  &ct  is  well  known  medically,  that  when  the  windpipe  is  divided,  as  it 
generally  is  on  these  occasions,  the  voice  is  lost.  Wounds  involving  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus  are  not  necessarily  fatal  if  the  large  blood-vessels  escape  injury. 
A  case  of  recovery  from  a  serious  wound  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Dr.  Van 
Hook.  ITie  larynx  was  divided  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages 
and  the  oesophagus  laid  open.  The  man  recovered.  (^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' 
Oct.  1870,  p.  576.) 

Bupturts  of  the  diaphragm, — A  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  ground  for  this  opinion-    I'he  general  effect  of  such  an 
injury  is  to  incapacitate  a  person ;  but  still  in  some  cases  a  power  of  moving 
and  walking  may  be  retained  after  a  rupture  of  this  muscle.  In  the  following 
instance,  reported  by  Devergie,  the  proof  of  locomotion  was  material : — An  in- 
toxicated man,  after  having  been  maltreated  by  another,  returned  home,  walking 
for  at  least  two  hours  with  two  companions.     The  man  died  in  fifteen  hours ; 
and,  on  inspection,  among  oiher  severe  injuries,  there  was  found  a  recent  longi- 
tudinal rupture  of  the  diaphragm  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  extent,  and 
the  stomach  protruded  through  the  aperture.     Tbe  question  was,  When  could 
this  rupture  have  taken  place  ?  for  it  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death.  Was 
it  possible  for  a  person,  with  a  recent  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  to  walk  for 
two  hours  ?     If  this  power  of  locomotion  were  admitted,  then  it  followed  that 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  the  man  who  first  ill-treated  the  deceased ;  if 
not,  then  that  the  injury  had  been  probably  caused  by  the  deceased's  two  com- 
panions, for  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  any  other 
person.     The  medical  witness  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  deceased  being 
able  to  walk  under  the  circumstances,  but  he  thought  it  very  improbable. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  evidence  to  show  that  the  deceased  bad  been  at- 
tacked or  beaten  by  his  two  companions  in  journeying  homewards ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  just  reason  for  inferring  their  giiilt  simply  because 
locomotion  after  such  an  injur}'  was  something  unusual  as  a  matter  of  medical 
experience.  This  injury  is  far  from  being  immediately  or  even  speedily  fatal, 
as  was  formerly  supposed.     In  January  1847,  a  case  was  communicated  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,  concerning  which  the  following  particulars 
were  ascertained.    A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet.    He  had  fractured 
both  arms,  and  had  sustained  other  severe  injuries ;  on  the  day  after  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital,  he  complained  of  a  fixed  defined  pain  on  the  left  side. 
He  survived  about  thirteen  weeks.     On  inspection,  the  diaphragm. was  found 
lacerated  in  two  places ;  in  one  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  other  to 
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the  extent  of  six  inches.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  39,  p.  205.)  In  a  case  admitted  into 
Giiy^s  Hospital,  some  years  since,  the  patient  surrived  the  only  accident  which, 
could  have  produced  the  rupture  for  at  least  nine  months.  The  man  had  Mien 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  from  a  great  height,  six  months  prior  to  his  admisBon. 
His  ribs  were  fractured,  and  one  ankle  was  so  injured  as  ultimately  to  raider 
amputation  necessary.  The  man  sank  under  the  operation  three  months  after 
admission ;  and  on  inspection  it  was  found  that  the  stomach  and  the  colon  oc- 
cupied the  left  side  of  the  chest,  having  protruded  through  an  aperture  in  the 
muscular  part  of  the  diaphragm,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  extent.  It  was  eri- 
dently  of  old  standing,  as  the  aperture  was  cicatrized  and  the  omentum  adhered 
to  it.  The  existence  of  this  injury  was  quite  unexpected,  and,  at  the  time  of 
admission,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  locomotion  and  exertion  except 
the  injury  to  the  ankle.     ('  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports,'  1838,  p.  368.) 

RtipinreB  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  unless  attended  at  once  with  great 
loss  of  blood,  do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising  muscular  power.  In 
the  case  of  Gordon  (Glasgow  Spring  Circuit,  1856),  it  was  proved  that  the  de- 
ceased had  died  from  ruptured  liver ;  but,  after  sustaining  the  violence,  he  had 
been  able  to  reach  home  on  foot,  although  with  some  difficulty.  This  question 
of  survivorship  in  reference  to  ruptured  liver,  and  the  time  required  for  fetal 
effusion  of  blood  to  take  place,  may  often  have  an  important  bearing  in  a  charge 
of  murder.     (See  post,  Reg,  v.  FhillipSy  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1863.) 

Raptures  of  the  bladder, — In  ruptures  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  extra- 
vasation of  urine,  a  question  may  arise  respecting  the  retention  of  the  power  of 
l(x;omotion.  The  following  cases  will  show  that  this  power  does  sometimes 
exist,  although  the  general  result  is,  perhaps,  to  incapacitate  the  person  from 
moving.  A  man,  set.  31,  while  intoxicated,  received  a  blow  on  the  lower  part 
of  his  abdomen.  He  was  sobered  by  the  accident,  and  walked  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  although  suffering  severe  pain.  When  seen  in  the 
evening,  twelve  ounces  of  bloody  urine  were  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  and  he 
complained  of  having  felt  cold  immediately  after  he  had  received  the  blow. 
He  died  four  days  after  the  accident.  On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  of 
bruise  or  ecchymosis  on  any  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  ruptured 
in  its  upper  and  back  portions  for  about  an  inch.  (*  Lancet,*  May  14,  1842.) 
Another  case  was  related  to  me  by  a  pupil.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retain  his  urine,  fell  accidentally,  in  descending  a  staircasie,  with  the 
lower  part  of  his  abdomen  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  steps.  The  sense  of 
fulness  in  his  bladder  immediately  ceased,  and  he  walked  to  a  friend^s  house 
to  dinner.  The  nature  of  the  accident  was  mentioned  to  a  sui^geon  there  pre- 
sent, who  immediately  suspected  that  the  bladder  must  have  been  ruptured. 
The  case  terminated  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  case  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Hird,  in  which  a  man  walked  a  distance  of  two  miles  after  having  sustained  a 
rupture  of  the  bladder ;  and  in  another,  which  occurred  in  January  1852, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Rake,  the  noan,  who  sustained  the  injuiy  in  a 
scuffle,  was  able  to  walk  a  mile  between  two  and  three  hours  afta:  the  occor- 
rence.  (See  also  *  Lancet,'  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  480.)  Thus,  then,  from  die* 
various  instances,  it  is  evident  that  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion  may  take 
place  after  an  accident  of  this  description.  The  medico-l^al  relations  of  this 
subject  will  be  apparent  from  the  ibl lowing  case,  reported  by  the  late  Mr. 
Syme.  A  man  passed  some  hours  convivial ly  with  a  few  friends,  after  whidi 
a  quarrel  ensued,  blows  were  exchanged,  and  the  parties  wrestled  with  each 
other.  The  deceased  then  walked  home,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile ;  and 
in  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  own  door  he  fell  forwards  on  his  abdomen. 
When  lifted  up  he  complained  of  great  pain,  and  was  put  to  bed,  being  quits 
unable  to  exert  himself.  He  died  in  two  days,  and  upon  dissection  the  bladder 
was  found  ruptured  at  its  upper  part  (fundus)  to  the  extent  of  betwe«i  t»« 
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and  three  inches.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  rupture  was  caused  bj  the  violence  of  his  companions,  or  by  the  accidental 
Ml  at  the  door  of  his  own  house.  If  by  his  companions,  he  must  have  walked 
mure  than  a  mUe  with  his  bladder  ruptured ;  but  two  medical  witnesses  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  have  walked  this  distance  after  the  rupture,  and  con- 
aequently  that  it  must  iiave  been  occasioned  by  the  subsequent  fall.  The 
svmptomsof  rupture  and  extravasation  of  urine  occurring  immediately  after  the 
M  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  this  accident  was  really  the  cause.  At  the 
game  time  it  is  obvious  that  the  power  o£  locomotion  may  be  exerted  under 
such  circumstances  to  a  much  grejiter  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  question  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  mere  possibility  of  survivorship 
for  a  given  period  without  active  exertion.  If  the  power  of  locomotion  is 
retained  under  severe  injuries  to  important  organs,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  life  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  when  the  pej:- 
son  remains  in  a  quiescent  state.  Dr.  Tardieu  has  reported  a  case  in  which, 
under  attempted  abortion,  the  uterus  was  excessively  lacerated,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  small  intestines  had  been  torn  away.  These  injuries  had  caused  a 
great  loss  of  blood,  but  the  woman  is  stated  to  have  lived  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  to  have  cried  out  during  that  time.  Some  medical  witnesses 
thoufl[ht  that  such  violence  could  not  have  been  sustained  without  teading  to 
immediate  death.  A  review  of  the  facts,  however,  and  an  examination  of  pa- 
rallel cases,  satisfied  Dr.  Tardieu  that  the  deceased  might  have  survived  and 
cried  out  in  the  manner  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848, 
1. 157.)  The  cases  contained  in  this  chapter  fully  corroborate  the  opinion 
formed  by  M.  Tardieu.  A  witness  must  always  be  prepared  to  make  lull  allow- 
ance for  acts  indicative  of  life  in  persons  severely  wounded. 

Under  survivorship  from  severe  accidents  or*  personal  injuries,  this  power 
of  moving,  if  not  exerted  to  a  large  extent,  may  take  place  in  a  small  degree ; 
and  this  may  become  occasionally  a  material  question  in  l^al  medicine.  Thus 
It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  are  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  an  assailant  and  a  murdered  person  from  the  situation  in  which  a 
Wy  is  found.  A  dead  man,  with  a  mortal  injury  to  the  head  or  heart,  may 
he  found  lying  on  his  face,  when  he  actually  fell  upon  his  back,  but  still  he 
might  have  retained  sufficient  power  to  turn  over  before  death ;  or  he  may 
have  fallen  on  his  face,  and  have  afterwards  moved,  so  that  his  body  may  be 
found  lying  on  the  back.  A  slight  motion  of  this  kind  is  very  easily  exe- 
cuted ;  it  does  not  always  depend  on  volition.  Individuals  suifering  from 
severe  concussion  have  been  frequently  known  to  perform  acts  unconsciously 
and  automatically.  The  cases  above  related  may  perhaps  be  considered  rare, 
and  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  medical  jurist  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  he  is  not  required  to  state  in  how  many,  out  of  a  given  number 
of  persons  similarly  wounded,  this  power  of  performing  acts  indicative  of  voli- 
tion and  locomotion  may  remain,  but  simply  whether  the  performance  of  these 
acts  is  or  is  not  possible.  It  is  on  this  point  only  that  the  law  requires  in- 
formation. The  hypothesis  of  guilt,  when  we  are  compelled  to  judge  from 
circumstances  in  an  unknown  case,  can  only  be  received  on  the  exclusion  of 
•every  other  reasonable  explanation  pf  the  facts.  On  surgical  opinions  or  treat- 
ment, such  cases,  from  their  rare  occurrence,  may  have  little  influence ;  but 
^  legal  medicine  the  question  is  widely  different.  Medical  facts,  however 
'U'e,  here  admit  of  a  very  important  and  unexpected  application. 

Struggling  after  severe  wounds, — Although,  in  cases  of  severe  wounds,  we 
Jnay  allow  that  persons  may  survive  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  perform 
various  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  yet  the  presence  of  a  mortal  wound, 
especially  when  of  a  natiure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great  loss  of  blood,  must 
prevent  all  struggling  or  violent  exertion  on  the  jmrt  of  the  wounded  person ; 
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such  exertion  we  must  consider  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  his  condit]0a. 
A  medical  jurist  may  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to  determine  whether*  mortal 
wound  foimd  on  the  deceased  has  been  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  murder,  or 
in  self-defence,  as  the  following  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Watson,  will  show.  A 
man  was  tried  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes  in  18B4,  for  the  murder  of  a  woman 
}it  Liverpool,  by  stabbing  her  in  the  chest.     Prisoner  and  the  deceased,  with 
two  other  women,  were  quarrelling  in  the  passage  of  a  house.     A  struggle 
ensued  between  the  prisoner  and  deceased,  which  one  of  the  witnesses  said  lasted 
for  ten  minutes.     When  the  prisoner  had  reached  the  door,  he  pulled  out  a 
knife  and  stabbed  the  deceased  in  the  chest.     She  f elJ,  and  died  almost  imme- 
diately.    The  prisoner  alleged  tliat  he  was  attacked  by  several  persons,  and 
that  he  stabbed  the  woman  in  self-defence.     The  judge  said,  if  the  blow  had 
been  struck  with  premeditation  before  the  struggle,  the  crime  would  be  murder 
— •if  during  the  struggle,  it  would  be  manslaughter.     The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  blow  could  not  have  been  struck  before  the  struggle,  because 
it  was  of  a  speedily  mortal  nature ;  and  the  deceased  would  not  then  have  been 
able,  as  it  was  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses,  to  struggle  and  exert  her  strength 
with  the  prisoner  for  ten  minutes  afterwards.    This  being  the  case,  it  followed 
that,  in  all  medical  probability,  the  deceased  had  received  the  wound  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  quarrel ;  and  therefore  it  might  have  been  iniHcted  while 
the  prisoner  was  attempting  to  defend  himself.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter. 

A  case  involving  this  medico-legal  question  was  tried  at  the  Gloucester  Lent 
Assizes,  1848  (Reg.  v.  Hobhs),  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  mimier 
of  H  man  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking  and  quarrelling.  It  appears  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  quarrel  the  deceased  threw  the  prisoner  down  and  struck 
him  imf airly.  The  deceased  "was  told  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  to  go  home. 
He  replied  *  Very  well,'  and  then,  leaving  the  prisoner,  went  through  the 
enirance-arch  of  the  inn  up  the  yard,  which  was  his  usual  way  of  going  home. 
In  about  seven  minutes  the  deceased,  who  had  complained  to  the  landlord  of 
the  maltreatment  which  he  had  tmdergone,  retiuned  into  the  inn-yard,  and 
was  seen,  on  entering  it,  to  pull  down  his  waistcoat  and  button  his  coat  A 
witness  advised  him  to  go  home,  and  he  left  the  spot.  A  short  time  afterwards 
he  was  found  at  the  back  of  the  yard,  lying  on  his  face  and  quite  dead.  On 
examining  the  body  it  was  ascertained  that  the  deceased  had  been  stabbed  in 
two  places,  one  of  the  stabs  having  penetrated  a  ventricle  of  the  heart.  On 
apprehending  the  prisoner,  a  large  clasp-knife  was  found  in  his  pocket  stained 
with  blood.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  had  stabbed  the  deceased,  but  said 
it  was  (luting  the  quarrel^  and  that  he  had  used  the  knife  in  self -defence  while 
they  were  on  the  ground.  This  was  the  defence.  For  the  prosecution  it  was 
contended  that  the  deceased  had  been  stabbed  by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  the 
quarrel — that  he  had  gone  through  the  gate  into  the  yard  to  meet  the  deceased, 
had  there  stabbed  him,  and  had  caused  his  instant  death.  A  medical  witness 
who  was  called,  stated  at  first  that  from  such  a  wound  death  must  have  been 
instantaneous.  In  cross-examination,  however,  he  admitted  that  the  deceased 
might  have  lived  some  time  after  he  had  been  stabbed ;  and  on  this  evidence 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  medical  facts  of  this  case  are  rather  imperfectly  reported : 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the  time  at  which  the 
deceased  was  stabbed  in  the  heart.  This,  like  every  other  case,  must  be  judged 
l>y  the  special  circumstances  accompanying  it.  The  size  of  the  stab  in  the 
ventricle  is  not  stated ;  nor  is  it  in  evidence  whether  any  blood  was  found  on 
the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  struggling  with  the  prisoner.  That  the  deceased 
should  have  struggled  with  the  prisoner  for  one  minute  after  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  a  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  contrary  to  all  medical  experience  and 
probability.   It  is  also  irreconcilable  with  the  existence  of  such  a  wound,  ^ 
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the  deceased  should  have  spoken  to  the  landlord — that  he  should  not  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  latter  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  stabbed  by  the 
prisoner  while  struggliDg  with  him — that  he  should  have  been  stabbed  in  the 
heart  without  knowing  it,  or  without  being  aware  of  his  condition — that  he 
should  have  been  able  thereafter  to  walk  away  through  the  inn-yard  to  the  house, 
and  survive  seven  mihutes  while  thus  walking ;  and  yet  all  these  circumstances 
must  have  happened,  in  order  that  the  defence,  and  the  verdict  based  upon  it, 
should  be  true.  Taking  the  facts  as  reported,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  deceased  was  stabbed 
by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  the  quarrel,  while  he  was  walking  in  the  inn- 
jard.  The  only  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  defence  were  the  prisoner's 
statement,  and  that,  in  some  rare  cases,  certain  woimds  of  the  heart  do  not 
prove  immediately  fatal. 

The  case  of  JHeg,  v.  JE,  M,  Bi*own  (Dorchester  Summer  Assizes,  1856),  pre- 
sents some  points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  question  under  consideration. 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  blows  on  the 
head  while  in  her  room.  Her  statement  was  that  the  violence  on  the  head  was 
produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  bones 
of  the  nose  were  broken :  there  was  a  triangular  wound  exposing  the  bone 
above  the  left  eyebrow,  another  triangular  woimd  exposing  the  bone  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  a  third  wound  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  left  ear  was  per- 
forated ;  and  behind  it  was  a  long  woimd  divided  into  two.  The  frontal  bone 
1VB8  fractured  from  the  orbit  through  the  parietal  into  the  occipital  bone. 
Seven  pieces  of  bone,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches,  had 
been  driven  into  the  brain,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood  was  effused.  The 
prisoner's  account  was  that  she  found  her  husband  thus  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing outside  the  house,  that  she  dragged  his  body  into  an  inner  room,  and,  fur- 
ther, that,  though  thus  wounded,  he  held  her  tightly  by  the  clothes  for  two 
hours  afterward.  It  was  proved  that  there  was  no  blood  over  the  front  of  the 
person  or  dress  of  the  deceased,  and  that  there  was  no  blood  in  the  passage  or 
in  any  part  of  the  house,  except  in  the  room  where  the  body  was  found  lying. 
Further,  the  injuries  were  not  such  as  a  kick  from  a  horse  would  explain ;  and 
the  medical  witness  properly  stated  that  a  man  thus  injured  could  not  have  held 
the  prisoner  by  the  clothes  for  two  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  seeking 
earlier  for  assistance.  The  medical  facts  showed  that  the  deceased  had  been 
killed  by  blows  where  the  body  was  actually  found.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 


CHAPTER  46. 

WOUNDS  AS  THEY  AFFECT  DIFFERENT  FARTS  OF  THE  BODY — WOUNDS  OF  THE 
HEAD — OF  THE  SCALP — CONCUSSION — HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  INTOXICATION 
— EXTRAVASA/TION  OF  BLOOD — SEAT  OF — AS  A  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE  DISEASE 
OR  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT — WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE — OF  THE  ORBIT — OF  THE 
NOSE — DEFORMITY  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE — INJURIES 
TO  THE  SPINE — FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTEBRiE — DEATH  FROM  INJURIES  TO  THE 
SPINAL   MARROW. 

The  danger  of  wounds,  and  their  influence  in  causing  death,  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal points  to  which  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  must  be  directed. 

WOUNDS   OF   THE   HEAD. 

Incised  wounds,  affecting  the  scalp,  unless  of  great  extent,  rarely  produce 
•ny  serious  effects.     When  the  wound  is  contiised,  or  accompanied  by  much 
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laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  highly  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  tendoKnr 
which  the  inflammatory  process  has  to  assume  an  erysipelatouB  character.  The 
results  of  these  wounds  are,  however,  such  as  to  set  all  general  rules  of  prog- 
nosis at  defiance.  Slight  punctured  wounds  will  sometimes  terminate  fatally 
in  consequence  of  inflammation,  followed  by  extensive  suppuraticm ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  may  recover  from  a  lacerated  wound  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  skin  may  have  been  stripped  from  the  bone.  There  are 
two  sources  of  danger  in  wounds  of  the  scalp : — 1.  The  access  of  eryaipelatoai 
inflammation.  2.  Inflammation  of  the  tendinous  structures,  followed  or  not 
by  a  proce^  of  suppuration.  Either  of  these  secondary  effects  may  be  a  can- 
sequence  of  slight  or  severe  wounds,  and  prove  fatal.  Neither  can  be  regarded 
as  an  unusual  result  of  a  severe  woimd  of  the  scalp ;  but  when  one  or  other 
follows  a  slight  injury,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient  mj^y  hate 
been  constitutionally  predisposed  to  the  attack.  Bad  treatment  may  Hkewise 
lead  to  a  fatal  result  from  a  wound  not  serious  in  the  first  instance,  but  the 
question  how  &,r  the  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would  be  affected  by  a 
circumstance  of  this  nature  has  been  consider^  in  another  place  (arUty  p.  589). 
Woimds  of  the  head  are  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  affect  the  brain ;  and 
it  is  rare  that  a  severe  contused  wound  is  unaccompanied  by  some  injuiy  to 
this  organ.  There  is,  however,  a  difiiculty  which  a  practitioner  haa  here  to 
contend  with — namely,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  predict,  from  external  ap- 
pearances, the  degree  of  mischief  which  has  been  produced  within.  These  in- 
juries, as  it  is  well  known,  aj*e  capricious  in  their  after-effects — ^the  sligfateflt 
contusions  may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  while  fractures,  accom- 
panied by  great  depression  of  bone,  and  an  absolute  loss  of  substance  of  the 
brain,  are  sometimes  followed  by  perfect  recovery.  (*  Cormack's  Jour.,'  Sept. 
1 845,  p.  653 ;  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  39,  p.  40 ;  and  *  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,'  Nov.  1845, 
p.  696.)  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  consists 
in  the  fact,  that  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  an  injury,  but 
after  some  days  or  weeks  he  will  suddenly  die ;  and  on  examination  of  the  body, 
the  greater  part  of  the  brain  will  be  found  destroyed  by  suppuration,  although 
no  symptoms  of  mischief  may  have  manifested  themselves  until  vdthin  a  fev 
hours  of  death.  The  abscess  in  the  brain  must  be  directly  traceable  to  the 
violence  inflicted.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  formed  independently  of  such  vio- 
lence. See  case  by  Dr.  Deutschbein, '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2,  237.  (For 
u  medico-legal  account  of  injuries  to  the  head,  see  papers  bv  M.  Toulmouche, 
*Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1859,  2,  895;  1860,  1,  143;  and  1867,  l,''l21,) 

Concussion, — The  common  effect  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  ia  to  pro- 
duce concussion  or  effusion  of  blood,  or  both.  Concussion  is  usually  indicated 
by  fainting,  insensibility,  or  sudden  death  occurring  immediately  after  the  ap- 
plication of  external  violence.  In  concussion  the  symptoms  come  on  at  onee^ 
and  the  patient  sometimes  dies  without  any  tendency  to  reaction  manifesting 
itself.  In  the  most  severe  form,  the  person  drops  at  the  very  moment  when 
struck,  and  dies  on  the  spot.  (Chelius's  *  Surgery,'  vol.  1.  p.  408.)  In  other 
cases,  he  may  linger  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  several  days  or  weeks^  and 
then  die.  In  concussion  there  is  generally  more  or  less  vomiting.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  that  neither  compression  nor  physical  injury  to  the  brain 
is  necessary  to  render  concussion  fatal.  (See  p.  470 ;  also  Travers's  *  Consti- 
tutional Irritation,'  p.  438  ;  Chelius's  *  Surgery,'  vol.  1,  p.  410.)  This  may 
be  entirely  dependent  on  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  After  death,  no  par- 
ticular morbid  change  may  be  discovered  in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  marchr 
the  mark  of  a  slight  bruise  on  the  head.  In  Reg.  v.  Burgess  (Liverpool  laH 
Assizes,  1845),  the  deceased,  who  was  the  subject  of  violence,  fell  and  died  on 
the  sf)ot,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  injury  externally  or  internally.  Tbf 
state  of  insensibility  observed  in  concussion  may  be  only  apparent,  Sonfi 
consciousness  may  be  retained. 
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Inflammation  may  follow  the  primary  shock  from  concussion — suppuration 
may  take  place,  and  the  patient  die  aftta*  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  or  even 
months.  (See  case  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz./  Jime  30, 1860,  p.  645.)  It  is  im- 
portant in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  to  notice  that  a  person  may  move  about 
and  occupy  himself,  while  apparently  convalescent,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
recovery  from  the  first  shock,  and  then  suddenly  be  seized  with  fatal  symptoms, 
and  die.  This  apparent  recovery  leads  to  the  common  supposition  that  deatli 
must  have  been  produced  by  some  intervening  cause,  and  not  by  the  original 
violence  to  the  h^ul — a  point  generally  urged  in  the  defence  of  such  cases.  (See 
Heg.  V.  Kelpen,  Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  1871.)  When  the  inflanunation  that 
follows  ooncussion  is  of  a  clu-onic  character,  the  person  may  suffer  from  pain 
in  the  head  and  vomiting,  and  die  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  even 
years.  (See  p.  560 ;  Travers  op.  cit.  p..  445 ;  also  Hoffbauer,  *  Ueber  die 
Kopfverletzungen,'  1842,  p.  57.)  Concussion  may  sometimes  take  place  as  a 
consequence  of  a  violent  fall  on  the  feet,  in  which  case  the  head  receives  a 
shock  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  column.  The  skull  may  be  thereby 
extensively  £'actured  at  the  base,  and  the  brain  may  be  even  shattered  by  such 
a  fall.  This  was  the  cisiuse  of  death  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  (^  Med. 
Gaz.,'  vol.  36,  p.  368.) 

In  Allen  v.  the  Chester  Railway  Company  (Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Feb. 
1857),  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  an  injury  caused  by  a  railway  col- 
lision. The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff  received  a  blow  on  the  head. 
There  were  no  immediate  effects ;  but  in  two  days  he  suffered  from  light- 
ness of  the  head  and  other  symptoms,  attributed  by  his  medical  attendant  to 
concussion  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  Subsequently  there  were 
symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spine.  There  was  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spine, 
partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  lower  extremities,  with  loss  of 
memory.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  attributed  these  symptoms 
to  a  blow  received  by  him. at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  defendants  contended 
that  if  these  were  the  results  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  they  ought  to  have 
manifested  themselves  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  and 
this  view  was  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  evidence  of  experienced  sur- 
geons. In  substance,  however,  the  medical  evidence  on  the  two  sides  was  not 
conflicting.  Concussion  of  the  brain,  as  it  is  ordinarily  known  to  surgeons, 
is  generally  attended  with  some  immediate  symptoms ;  but  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  properly  admitted  that '  a  concussion  of  the  brain  (and  spine?),  attended 
with  apparently  slight  symptoms  at  first,  might,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  followed  by  serious  symptoms.'  As  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  for 
the  symptoms,  this  was  practically  admitting  that  the  plaintiff  had  suffered 
irom  the  injury,  the  degree  being  simply  a  question  for  the  jury.  They  re- 
inrned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Concussion  distinguished  from  Intoxication* — The  symptoms  under  which  rt 
wounded  person  is  labouring  may  be  sometimes  attributed  to  intoxication^  and 
a  medical  witness  may  be  asked  what  difference  exists  between  this  state  and 
that  of  concussion.  The  history  of  the  case  will,  in  general,  suffice  to  establisli 
a  distinction,  but  this  cannot  always  be  obtained.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  odour  of  the  breath  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  detect  intoxication ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  man  may  meet  with  concussion  after  having  drunk  liquor  in- 
nifHcient  to  cause  intoxication,  or  concussion  may  take  place  while  he  is  in- 
toxicated— a  combination  which  frequently  occurs.  Under  such«circiunstances 
We  must  wait  for  time  to  develop  the  real  natxire  of  the  case.  Concussion  may 
be  60  slight  as  sometimes  closely  to  reseml))e  intoxication,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  marks  of  violence  to  the  head  and  Uie  existence  of  a  spirituous  odour  in 
the  breath,  the  medical  examiner  might  be  easily  deceived.  If  there  be  no  per- 
ceptible odour  in  the  breath,  the  presumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due 
to  intoxication.     On  the  other  hand,  intoxication  may  be  so  great  as  to  give 
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ances,  was  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  death  was  occasioned  by  the  injury 
proved  in  evidence.  -He  said  death  might  or  might  not  have  been  occaaonni 
by  it.  Death  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes— an  apoplectic  fit  might 
have  caused  it.  The  effusion  of  blood  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
and  he  had  seen  blood  in  the  heads  of  many  persons  dying  from  apoplex)-. 
He  was  not  able  to  speak  to  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessels.  He  tlK>iight 
it  highly  probable  that  the  injury  received  was  the  cause  of  death — it  vn 
certainly  sufficient  to  account  for  it !  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  man 
was  found  guilty  upon  this  loose  evidence,  or  whether  the  jury  acquitted  him. 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  7,  p.  382.) 

A  case  was  tried  at  the  Gloucester  Summer  Assizes,  1845  (Reg.  v.  Phipp9\ 
in  which  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  in  reladon 
to  the  defence  frequently  adopted  on  th^se  occasions.  During  a  fight,  the 
prisoner  struck  the  deceased  a  severe  blow  under  the  left  ear.  He  fell  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  After  death,  blood  was  found  extravasated  on  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  violence,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
witness,  sati^actorily  accounted  for  death.  The  defence  was,  that  the  efiuson 
might  have  proceeded  from  over-excitement ;  but  the  judge  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  if  it  were  proved  two  people  were  fighting  together — blows  were  struck 
— one  fell  to  thegroimd  and  died,  and  afterwards  internal  injuries  were  found 
corresponding  with  the  external  marks  of  violence,  no  power  on  eairth  could 
])ersuade  him  that  such  blows  were  not  the  cause  of  death  !  The  prisoner  was 
found  guilty. 

Effusion  of  blood  causing  death  after  a  long  period  of  time. — Admitting  that 
blood  has  been  effused  on  the  brain  as  a  result  of  violence,  the  person  injured 
may  survive  the  effects  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  create  a  legal  doubt  whether 
death  can  be  strictly  assigned  to  the  violence.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  Reg. 
V.  Sullivan  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1853)  is  of  some  interest.  The  late  Dr.  M*William, 
who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial,  gave  me  the  particulars  of  this  case.  Deceased 
a  healthy  man,  was  knocked  down  by  the  prisoner,  and  fell  with  his  head  upon 
the  ground.  He  appeared  as  if  he  was  stunned,  and  staggered  in  attempting 
to  walk :  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  and  general  weakness.  This  was 
on  the  11th  of  April  1853.  Although  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  head,  he 
had  no  medical  advice  until  the  12th  of  May,  and  had  in  the  meantime  per- 
formed his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  Customs.  After  this  he  suffered  from 
dimness  of  sight,  and  became  delirious.  On  the  29th  he  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  M'William.  There  were  marks  of  bruises  on  the  head,  there  was  im- 
pairment of  vision,  a  faltering  gait,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  pressure 
on  the  brain.  He  improved  under  treatment,  but  the  symptoms  returned  in 
an  aggravated  form  about  the  12th  of  June ;  he  became  insane,  and  was 
transferred  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Dr.  Stevens,  under  whose  care  be  wa« 
then  placed,  stated  that  he  had  delusions,  and  was  evidently  sufifering  from 
pressure  on  the  brain.  He  recovered  so  far  that  he  was  about  to  he  discharged, 
when  the  symptoms  of  pressure  became  aggravated,  and  death  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  August,  t.c./owr  months  after  the  infliction  of  the  violence.  On 
inspection  a  shot  was  found  imbedded  in  the  frontal  bone,  not  penetrating  the 
skiill.  A  large  clot  of  blood  existed  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere ;  the  clot  had  evi- 
dently been  there  for  some  time,  because  it  was  partially  invested  with  a  fake 
membrane.  No  large  vessel  was  ruptured ;  there  had  probably  been  an  escape 
of  blood  at  different  times,  and  this  would  explain  the  intermittent  native  td 
the  symptoms.  The  clot  amoimted  to  at  least  two  fluid  ounces,  and  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  brain  had  been  obviously  indented  by  its  pressure.  Another  dot 
of  old  standing  was  foimd  in  the  Pons  Varolii.  The  witnesses  concurred  m 
attributing  death  to  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  the  efiusion  to  the 
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Tiolence  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  although  it  was  admitted  to  be  probable  that 
some  additional  effusion  had  taken  place  just  before  the  last  fatal  recurrence 
of  symptoms.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  The  fact  that 
the  deceased  had  been  healthy  previous  to  the  violence,  and  that  after  this  he 
had  constantly  suffered  more  or  less  from  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
fully  justified  the  medical  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the  case. 
There  was  no  other  cause  but  the  violence  to  account  for  the  effusion  and  death. 

Date  of  effusions. — Recent  effusions  of  blood  are  recognized  by  their  red 
colour,  and  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  the  clot  or  coagulum.  After 
some  days  the  clots  acquire  a  chocolate  or  brown  colour,  and  this  passes  gradu- 
ally into  an  ochreous  tint,  which  may  be  met  with  in  from  twelve  to  twenty - 
fire  days  after  the  violence  (see  cases  by  Dr.  Wilks,  ante,  p.  620).  CJoagula 
of  effused  blood  also  imdergo  changes  in  structure  and  consistency ;  when  old 
they  are  firmer,  and  there  is  much  lymph,  which  is  sometimes  disposed  in 
membranous  layers  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  these  are  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater  and  the  brain.  The  suri^ce  of  this  organ  sometimes  presents  a  mark  in- 
dicative of  pressure. 

The  influence  of  time  and  surface  in  altering  the  appearance  of  effused  blood, 
inll  be  evident  from  the  following  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Reid 
(*  Physiological  Researches,'  p.  513.)  A  woman,  set.  70,  threw  herself  from  a 
window.  The  fall  produced  a  severe  lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  laying  bare 
the  skull,  and  causing  a  simple  fracture  of  the  chest-bone  (sternum)  and  leg 
(tibia).  She  died  thirty-one  days  after  the  injury,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
On  inspection  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  between  the 
dum  mater  and  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  near  the  left  temple,  there  was  a 
layer  of  coagulated  blood,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  about  two 
inches  in  breadth.  In  one  place  the  coagulum  had  a  brownish  hue,  but  the 
greiter  part  of  it  was  still  rather  dark-coloured.  On  the  right  side  there  was 
a  similar  effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  but  this  was  inside  the  dura  mater  and 
on  the  arachnoid  covering  of  the  brain  (see  ^g.  127,  p.  629),  or  within  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  This  coagulum  was  everywhere  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour,  showing  that  the  process  of  absorption  was  much  more  advanced  than 
on  the  left  side.  A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  had  been  effused  into 
the  cellular  tissue  near  the  fracture  of  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.  This  was 
still  black,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  recent  effusion.  A  small  quantity  of 
black  blood  was  also  found  near  the  chest-bone,  which  had  been  fractured. 
The  fractured  ends  of  the  bones  had  been  firmly  united.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  these  effusions  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  acci- 
dent, t.«.  thirty-one  days  before  death,  yet  they  presented  very  different 
appearances ;  and  but  for  the  facts  being  known,  it  might  have  been  contended 
that  the  efhision  on  the  arachnoid  from  the  great  change  of  colour  was  of  much 
older  date  than  the  others.  The  difference,  however,  was  probably  owing  to 
absorption  being  more  active  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  than 
in  the  other  structures  in  which  blood  was  effused.  In  estimating  time,  as  in- 
dicated by  change  of  colour  in  the  clot,  we  must  therefore  always  consider 
the  seat  of  the  dBEusion  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the  tissues.  Dr.  Reid  also 
mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  effusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
m  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  died  about  a  week  after  he  had  received  a 
blow  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  sus- 
tamed  a  severe  injury  to  the  head  eighteen  months  before,  and  certain  changes 
in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  effusion,  rendered  it  probable 
that  it  was  really  of  old  date,  and  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  first  accident 
and  not  by  the  blow  on  the  face.     (Op.  cit.  p.  517.) 

When  a  medical  man  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  date  of  an  effusion 
fonnd  on  the  brain,  great  caution  is  required.     A  siirgeon  may  not  be  able  to 
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rise  to  the  apprehension  of  fatal  .consequences,  and  the  co-existence  of  a  mark 
of  violence  on  the  head  might  lead  to  error  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion. 
What  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  on  such  occasions  7  The  examiner 
should  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  there  be  one  cause  for  the  symptoms 
more  probable  than  another,  he  should  adopt  it :  if  there  be  any  doubt,  this 
should  be  stated  to  the  Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  brain  in  a  dead  body,  which  will  enable 
a  practitioner  to  distinguish  whether  concussion  or  intoxication  had  existed  and 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  vessels  may  be  congested  in  both 
cases.  The  discovery  of  alcoholic  liquid  in  the  stomach  may  lead  to  a  preisomp- 
tion  that  deceased  had  been  intoxicated,  while  noarks  of  violence  ou  the  head 
may  favour  the  view  that  he  had  suffered  from  concussion.  When  both  condi- 
tions are  found,  the  examination  of  the  body  cannot  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
question.  The  answer  must  then  depend  on  the  special  circumstanc^  proved, 
and,  if  procurable/on  the  nature  of  die  symptoms  preceding  death. 

It  is  to  be  feared  xhat  medical  witnesses  are  not  sufficiently  careful  on  these 
casions  to  determine  whether  there  are  signs  of  intoxication  about  an  injured 
]>er8on.  Subsequent  proceedings  may  render  this  a  material  part  of  the  inquiry. 
In  November  1851,  the  house-sui^;eon  of  a  London  hospital  was  severdy  repri- 
manded by  a  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  an  omission  to  inquire  and  aatiafy 
himself  whether,  in  addition  to  the  results  of  violence,  a  policeman  who  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  was  or  was  not  intoxicated  when  admitted.  The  ques- 
tion was  of  importance ;  the  injuries  to  the  head  might  have  arisen  from  a  fall, 
and  a  drunken  man  might  readily  meet  with  such  injuries  from  accident.  A 
person  was  charged  with  an  assaidt  on  the  policeman,  but  upon  very  suspicions 
evidence ;  and,  in  &ct,  could  intoxication  have  been  proved  or  rendered  pro- 
bable, there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  the  charge.  The  medical  man 
liad  already  certified  that  the  patient  was  not  intoxicated,  but  when  pressed  in 
cross-examination  could  not  say  whether  he  was  or  was  not.  The  case  was 
immediately  dismissed.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  making  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  precise  condition  of  an  injiu^  person,  and  arriving  at  the  best  judg- 
ment of  which  the  case  admits.  A  state  of  intoxication  often  renders  it  difficult 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  in  a  case  of  allied  criminal  wounding ;  but  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  a  Avitness  to  satisfy  himself  by  close  examination,  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  simply  watching  the  patient,  whether  he  is  i^ 
a  state  of  drunkenness  or  whether  he  is  labouring  under  the  effects  of  disesss 
or  violence.  In  more  than  one  instance  within  a  recent  period  persons  who 
have  been  struck  with  incipient  symptoms  of  apoplexy  in  the  street  have  been 
seized  and  locked  up  as  drunk,  and  have  soon  afterwards  been  found  dead  or 
dying !  Others,  who  have  suffered  from  violence,  have  perished  from  neglect 
imder  a  similar  mistake  made  by  a  medical  man  or  by  the  police.  Disease  of  the 
brain  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  brain  from  violence,  may  give  to  a  man  a  stagger- 
ing gait  and  render  him  helpless:  they  are  also  commonly  accompanied  by  stupe^ 
faction  and  vomiting.  If  it  should  happen  that  shortly  before  such  an  attack,  the 
person  has  taken  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  sufficient  to  give  an  alcoholic  odour  either 
to  the  breath  or  the  matter  vomited,  it  is  at  once  treated  as  a  case  of  druckeo- 
ness,  and  the  unfortunate  person  is  left  to  his  fate.  The  death  of  a  Mr.  King, 
in  London,  October  1864,  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  more 
rigorous  examination  of  the  facts  on  these  occasions.  He  was  pronounced  by 
a  medical  man  to  be  labouring  under  drunkenness,  and  handed  over  to  the 
police.  When  examined  by  another  surgeon  the  next  morning,  it  was  found 
that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  thq|  he  was  otherwise  severely  injured.  He 
died  from  the  effects.  Two  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  occuired  in  London 
in  the  spring  of  1872.  A  man  who  was  stupified  from  the  effects  of  accidental 
violence  to  the  head,  was  sent  away  from  a  public  hospital  as  drunk  and  un£t 
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for  admission  !  The  man  died  the  next  day,  and  on  inspection  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  Irase  of  the  skull,  with  great  effusion  of  blood. 
It  appeared  that  some  brandy  had  been  given  to  deceased  soon  after  the  acci- 
dent to  rouse  him,  and  the  smell  of  this  in  the  breath  had  probably  thrown  the 
house-surgeon  off  his  guard.  It  was  alleged  in  explanation  that  there  was  no 
mark  of  external  violence,  and  the  man  appeared  only  stupified  and  unable  to 
stand.  Medical  diagnosis  was  here  greatly  &t  fault  from  causes  easily  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  distinction  of  apoplexy  from  drunkenness  involves  greater  difficulties. 
In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  the  true  diagnosis  of  alcoholic  or  narcotic 
poisoning  (p.  384).  Dr.  Jackson  has  directed  attention  to  this  medical  ques- 
tion in  a  case  reported  in  the  *Med.  Times  and  Graz.,'  1871,  1,  360.  »Some 
instructive  cases,  in  reference  to  this  complication  of  wounds,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Tardieu.     (See  *Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  44,  p.  347.) 

Extravasation  or  eptsion  of  blood. — A  blow  on  the  head  may  destroy  life  by 
causing  an  effusion  of  blood  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  In  pugilistic  combats,  when  a  person  is  thus  struck,  he  commonly 
&ills,  and  death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.  On  inspection,  blood  may 
be  found  effused  either  at  the  base  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the 
question  will  present  itself — Did  the  injury  which  caused  death  arise  from  a 
blow  or  a  fall  ?  Two  cases  of  this  description  are  reported  by  Dr.  Wharrie. 
The  men  were  knocked  down  by  blows  with  the  list,  and  they  were  taken  up 
dead.  (Cormack's  *  Monthly  Jour.'  Feb.  1846,  p.  117.)  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  answer  to  this  question,  and  its  relevancy  in  a  legal  view  is  not  apparent ; 
for  as  it  is  presumed  the  blow  was  the  cause  of  the  fall,  it  follows  from  recent 
decisions  that  the  assailant  would  be  responsible  for  the  effects  of  either  or 
both.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  {Rtg,  v  Williams,  Denbigh  Lent  Assizes,  1856), 
in  which  deceased  had  received  a  blow  and  sustained  a  fsM,  and  his  death  was 
clearly  proved  to  have  resulted  from  the  violence,  the  judge  directed  the  jury, 
if  the  death  was  caused  by  '  the  fighting,'  to  return  a  verdict  against  the  pri- 
soners. They,  however,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  Welsh  juries,  per- 
sisted in  returning  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  assuming  that  the  fatal  injury  was 
caused  by  the  fall  and  not  by  the  blow  I  A  heavy  blow  on  the  head  may 
cause  at  once  fatal  effusion  of  blood,  but  in  these  instances  the  effusion  com- 
monly arises  from  the  violent  concussion  which  the  injured  person  sustains  by 
the  falL  A  medical  witness  will  therefore  in  general  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  fatal  efiusion  might  have  taken  place  either  from  a  blow  or  a  fall.  If 
the  fall  has  resulted  from  accident  and  not  from  a  blow,  this  will,  of  course, 
absolve  the  accused  from  responsibility  for  the  fatal  results. 

This  subject  has  important  applications  in  legal  medicine,  for  this  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  death  from  injuries  to  the  head,  and  there  are  gene- 
rally many  cases  of  this  description  tried  at  the  assizes.  Effusion  may  occur 
from  violence,  with  or  without  fracture,  and  it  may  take  place  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  external  marks  of  injury.  In  the  case  of  The  Queefi  v. 
Phelps  and  others  (Gloucester  Autimm  Assizes,  1841 ),  it  was  proved  that  there 
was  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  laceration  of  the  brain,  without  corre- 
sponding external  injuries  on  the  deceased.  (See  also  at  the  same  Assizes,  the 
case  of  The  Queen  v.  Thwnas.)  The  late  Dr.  Gi'iffiths,  the  American  editor 
o£  a  former  work,  mentions  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  a  person  received  a  blow  from  a  small  stone,  and  died  in 
ten  minutes.  On  examination  there  was  no  external  bruise  or  fracture  of  the 
bones:  the  ventricles  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and  all  the  vessels 
were  gorged  with  blood.  It  was  observed  that  the  skull  was  in  this  instance 
unusually  thin  (p.  287,  Amer.  edit.).  The  chief  source  of  the  effusion  in  vio- 
lence to  the  head  arises  from  a  rupture  of  the  meningeal  artery,  and  this  may 
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occur  from  a  mere  shock  or  concussion,  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  its  bony 
canal.  The  blood  thus  effused  acts  by  compressing  the  brain ;  this  compres- 
sion does  not  always  cause  death  unless  the  blood  is  in  large  quantity,  or  un- 
less it  is  effused  in  or  around  the  base  of  the  brain  (medulla  oblongata).  Thus 
the  hemispheres  will  bear  a  degree  of  compression  from  blood  which,  if  it 
affected  that  portion  of  the  base  of  the  brain  from  which  the  spin&l  marrow 
proceeds,  would  instantly  destroy  life.  The  most  fatal  effusions,  therefore,  are 
those  which  take  place  in.  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  whereby  one  or 
]>oth  lateral  sinuses  are  commonly  ruptured.  There  may,  however,  be  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of  blood  to  some  extent  at  the  base,  and  yet 
the  person  may  survive  some  days.     Dr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  communi- 

^v — y  cated  to  me  a  case  which  occurred  in  February  1854,  in  which  a  woman  sur- 
vived for  a  period  of  twelve  days,  severe  injuries  to  the  head  supposed  to  have 
been  inflicted  by  her  husband.  She  was  insensible  during  the  whole  of  this 
time ;  some  of  the  external  marks  of  violence  had  nearly  disappeared,  and 
undergone  the  usual  changes  of  colour.  A  severe  blow  liad  obviously  been 
inflicted  on  the  summit  of  the  head.  On  inspection  after  death  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  laceration  of  the  brain  by  counter-stroke,  and  a  large  cloi 
of  blood  was  observed  to  occupy  the  lacerated  part,  extending  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  into  the  ventricles.  In  this  inectance  the 
woman  survived  a  severe  injury  for  an  unusually  long  period.  In  the  case  of 
Cuming  (Edinburgh,  Dec.  1853),  the  deceased,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  died 
on  November  8,  &om  laceration  of  the  brain  produced  by  blows  on  the  Bead, 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  October  26.  The  woman  lay  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility  during  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  days.  In  a  case  admitted  into 
Guy^s  Hospital,  July  1856,  death,  a«  a  result  of  effusion  of  blood,from  injury 
to  the  head,  did  not  take  place  until  the  twelfth  day.  The  patient,  set.  18,  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  during  a  fight.  He  did  not  suffer  much  in  conse- 
<}uence,  and  continued  his  employment  during  the  next  ten  days,  but  on  the 
eleventh  day,  owing  to  his  having  head-ache,  he  came  to  tlie  hospital.  He 
walked  to  his  bed,  and  appeared  quite  rational,  but  he  was  depressed,  and 
there  were  febrile  symptoms.  He  died  during  the  night.  Dr.  Wilks,  who 
reports  this  case,  found  on  inspection  bruises  on  the  arms,  but  the  head  pre- 
sented no  outward  sign  of  injury,  and  the  bones  were  not  fractured.  On  re- 
moving the  outer  membrane  (dura  mater)  the  right  half  of  the  brain  was  sur- 

^  rounded  by  effused  blood  which  had  compressed  it.     It  was  contained  in  the 

,  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.    The  brain  presented  no  breach  of  surface 

'  Trfl^^  laceration  from  which  the  blood  could  have  issued,  and  its  substance  was 
!  1 1  healthy.  Four  ounces  of  blood  in  a  fluid  state  were  collected.  There  was  a 
rr  loose  coagulura  of  a  slightly  brown  hue,  and  under  this  there  were  other  coa- 
^  gala  of  a  light  ochreous  colour  adherent  to  the  brain  and  dura  mater,  show- 
ing that  the  blood  liaa  been  effused  some  days.  These  coag«ila  were  in  mem- 
branous layers,  and  under  the  microscope  presented  a  fibrous  texture.  ('  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  1859,  5,  123.)  Thi:$  case  shows  the  insidious  nature  of 
injuries  to  the  head,  and  that  an  injury  may  prove  fatal  without  leaving  any 
marks  of  violence  externally,  or  appearance  of  laceration  of  vessels  or  brain- 
substance  internally.  A  man  while  intoxicated  was  thrown  down,  and  struck 
his  head  against  the  pavement.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  the  wound  wu 
dressed,  and  he  partially  recovered  his  senses.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was 
brought  into  Guy*s  Hospital  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  concussion.  There 
was  a  scalp-wound  at  the  back  of  the  head  on  the  left  side.  He  remained  in 
a  lethargic  state,  being  occasionally  affected  with  fits  of  convulsions.  About 
a  week  after  his  admission  he  sank  into  a  half  comatose  state,  and  occason- 
ally  screamed  out.  The  pupils  became  finally  contracted  (as  in  narcotic  poi- 
soning), and  he  died  on  November  15.  twenty -Jio€  days  after  the  inaction  of 
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the  violence.  Dr.  WDks  found,  on  inspection,  a  layer  of  blood  an  inch  thick 
covering  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  clot  was  thready,  of  a  dull 
red-colour,  and  in  some  parts  of  a  yellow  or  ochreous  tint,  showing  from  tliese 
changes  in  the  red  colouring  matter  that  the  blood  had  been  eflfiised  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  On  two  portions  of  the  base  this  yellow  clot  was  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  brain,  and  on  removing  it  this  was  found  to  be  bruised  and  soft- 
ened. The  source  of  the  blood  was  traced  to  some  ruptured  vessels  of  the 
inner  membrane  (pia  mater)  at  this  spot.  None  of  the  larger  arteries  or  ve- 
nous sinuses  were  found  injured,  and  there  were  no  inflammatory  products. 
(*  Guy  8  Hospital  Reports,'  1859,  5,  122.) 

In  cases  of  injuries  to  the  head  proving  fatal  by  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
brain,  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  the  violence,  and  appa- 
rently be  going  on  well,  when  he  will  suddenly  become  worse,  and  die. 
Effusion  takes  place  slowly  at  first, — ^it  may  be  arrested  by  the  effects  of  stupor 
from  concussion,  by  a  portion  of  the  blood  coagulating  around  the  ruptured 
orifices  of  the  vessels,  or  by  some  other  mechanical  impediment  to  its  escape ; 
but  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  especially  if  the  person  be  excited  or  dis- 
turbed, the  bleeding  will  recur  and  destroy  life  by  producing  compression. 
How  many  hours  or  days  are  required  in  order  that  such  an  increased  effusion 
should  take  place  after  an  accident,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  severe 
cases,  it  is  generally  observed  to  follow  the  injury  within  a  rfiort  time.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  related  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  thrown  out  of  a 
chaise,  and  fell  upon  his  head  with  such  violence  as  to  stun  him  in  the  first 
instance.  After  a  short  time  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  felt  so  much  better 
that  he  entered  the  chaise  again,  and  was  driven  to  his  father^s  house  by  a 
companion.  He  attempted  to  pass  off  the  accident  as  of  a  trivial  nature,  Imt 
he  soon  began  to  feel  heavy  and  drowsy,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 
His  symptoms  became  more  alarming,  and  he  died  in  about  an  hour,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  from  e^sion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  When  the  brain 
has  sustained  laceration  from  violence,  in  addition  to  insensibility,  convulsions 
are  frequently  observed. 

Effusion  of  blood  from  disease  or  violence. — Blood  may -be  found  effused  in 
various  situations  within  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  the  cause  of  the  effu- 
sion may  be  either  disease  or  violence.  The  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  is  often 
required  to  determine  which  of  these  causes  is  the  more  probable,  as  where, 
for  instance,  a  pugilist  has  died,  after  having  received  severe  injuries  to  the 
head,  and  his  adversary  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  On  these  oc- 
casions it  is  often  urged  in  the  defence,  that  the  bleeding  might  have  arisen 
either  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  or — if  the  evidence 
render  it  probable  that  the  blow  was  the  cause — that  the  effects  of  the  blow 
were  aggravated  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  vessels,  or  by  the  excitement 
into  which  the  deceased  was  thrown,  either  from  the  effects  of  intoxication  or 
passion.  When  the  brain  is  not  lacerated  by  violence,  the  blood  is  effused 
.either  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  between  the  membranes,  or  at  the 
base.  When  the  efiusion  is  caused  by  violence,  the  efiused  blood  is  not  always 
found  under  the  spot  where  the  blow  was  inflicted,  but  occasionally  by  counter- 
stroke  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  directly  opposite  to  it— a  case  Avhich  a 
medical  witness  has  frequently  been  required  to  explain  on  trials,  and  which 
depends  on  the  same  cause  as  fracture  by  counter-stroke,  t.  e.  on  a  separation 
of  parts  (laceration  of  the  brain,  effusion  of  blood,  or  even  fracture  of  the 
bones)  at  the  point  of  the  skull  directly  opposite  to  that  which  sustains  the 
violence.  Dr.  Paterson's  case  above  related  (p.  620)  furnishes  a  good  in- 
stance of  extensive  injury  by  counter-stroke.  A  severe  blow  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  summit  of  the  head,  as  the  mark  was  plainly  visible,  but  the 
fatal  injury  was  found  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  t«  e.  on  the  part  opposite  to 
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that  which  received  the  blow.  Hence  the  brain  was  lacerated  and  blood  effasA, 
Again,  fracture  of  the  bade  of  the  skull  is  frequently  the  result  of  severe  tio- 
lence  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head  (vertex).  (See  case  by  Dr.  Hawortb. 
*  Med  Gaz./  vol.  36,  p.  368.)  Eflfusions  of  blood  from  a  diseaised  state  of  the 
vessels  more  commonly  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  but  thej 
sometimes  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  as  a  result  of  mere  excitement  or 
over- exertion  of  the  muscular  powers.  A  dii^eased  condition  of  the  veasels, 
and  probably  a  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  will  on  these  occasions 
be  apparent  on  inspection. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1840,  a  boy,  aged  twelve,  died  suddenly  with 
comatose  symptoms,  after  violent  exertion.  On  inspection,  half  a  pint  of  blood 
was  found  effused  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  1840.)  This 
case  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  rare  that  a  spontaneous  efiusioD 
from  disease  should  occur  in  so  young  a  person.  Then  again  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  under  the  effects  of  violence  when  the  brain  participates  in 
the  injury,  blood  may  be  effused  in  its  substance  so  as  to  resemble  cerebral 
htemorrhage  from  disease.  Thus  when  the  skull  has  sustained  violent  blows 
without  fracture,  the  extravasat«d  blood  has  been  observed  to  proceed  from 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  choroid  plexus.  A  singular  case  is 
reported  (*  Lancet,*  Jan.  11,  1845,  p.  51),  where  a  blow  on  the  neck  over  the 
jugular  vein  caused  instantaneous  death,  apparently  from  effusion  of  blood  m 
the  brain.  Another  &tal  case  from  the  same  cause  is  referred  to,  iu  whidi  s 
large  quantity  of  blood  was  found  effused  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  Dr.  Tndll 
mentions  an  instance  which  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  1838,  in  which  a  blow 
with  the  naked  fist  entirely  divided  the  external  carotid  artery  in  a  healthy 
man,  who  died  very  speedily.     (*  Outlines,'  p.  89.) 

If  the  effusion  depend  on  disease^  the  arteries  around  may  be  found  in  a 
diseased  condition,  or  the  brain  it^lf  may  be  found  softened  and  disoi^ganized. 
The  state  of  the  brail  and  its  vessels  should  be  closely  examined  in  all  cases 
of  alleged  violence,  since  hccmorriiagc  may  take  place  either  from  excitement 
or  slight  blows,  whenever  this  diseased  condition  exists.     It  has  occasionallj 
happened,  especially  in  old  persons,  that  the  person  has  dropped  down  dead 
without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  that  death  has  been  wrongly  imputed  to 
violence.     Cerebral  hsemorrhage  Irom  disease  rarely  occurs  in  persons  imder 
forty  years  of  age.     Frequent  intemperance  and  violent  passion  may,  how- 
ever, easily  create  a  tendency  to  it  in  younger  subjects.  As  an  effect  of  violence 
'^^'pj      it  may  take  place  in  persons  of  all  ages,  but  when  the  marks  of  violence  are 
^    /  /      slight,  a  witness  must  exercise  great  caution  before  he  alleges  that  the  extrar 
''    /  I       vasation  was  produced  by  a  blow,  especially  when  it  is  found  that  the  deceased 
.-;--♦   /       was  of  intemperate  habits.     For  a  very  full  account  of  the  circumstances 
accompanying  extravasation  from  violence,  see  Brach^s  *  Chirurgia  Forensis 
Specialis,*  p.  63,  Koln,  1843. 

Another  condition  besides  intoxication  and  passion  has  been  said  to  favour 
a  rupture  of  vessels  ahd  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain — ^namely  a  thick^ied 
state  of  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  According  to  scane 
pathologists,  this  morbid  condition  favoui's  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hamor^ 
rhage  by  the  force  with  which  the  ventricle  propels  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
Unless  the  brain  is  softened  and  the  vessels  are  diseased,  it  is,  however,  doubtfnl 
whether  this  condition  of  the  heart  would  have  any  influence.  A  case  win 
tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  (Aug.  1836,  Reg.y.  Brown\  in  which  the 
prisoner  owed  his  acquittal  entirely  to  the  deposition  of  the  medical  witnes 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  heart.  It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been 
much  ma:l treated  by  the  prisoner  about  the  face  and  head,  and  that  he  speedily 
died,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  violence.  On  inspection,  the  medical  witness 
stated  that  he  found  the-  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  considerably  thickened  and 
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dilated,  and  tliat  under  excitement  this  morbid  condition  had  probably  led  to 
the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  death.  Upon  this  evidence  Baron 
Gumey  directed  an  acquittal. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  we  may  say  that  in  eflftisions  of  ])lood  from 
Yiolence,  the  blood  generally  issues  from  a  vessel  which  is  plainly  seen  to  be 
torn,  as  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain  or  the  lateral  sinus ;  it  is  commonly 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  not  in  its  substance,  imless  the  organ 
is  lacerated.  When  the  blood  is  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull, 
more  especially  when  immediately  below  the  seat  of  violence  or  direotly  oppo- 
site to  it  by  counterstroke,  this  is  strong  evidence,  ccpten'a  paribtfs,  that  it  has 
proceeded  from  a  blow.  When  there  is  a  fractuie  of  the  skull,  the  presump- 
tion of  the  extravasation  being  due  to  violence  is  great ;  because  this  is  not  only 
a  sufficient  but  a  very  obvious  cause,  while  the  idea  of  its  having  proceeded 
from  disease  only  is  remote  and  speculative.  When,  besides  these  conditions, 
there  is  no  remarkable  congestion  of  the  brain  in  other  spots,  the  substance  of 
the  organ  is  firm,  and  the  vessels  are  to  all  appearance  free  from  disease,  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  must  have  been  due  to 
violence,  and  to  no  other  cause  whatever.  At  the  trial  of  Edet/  (High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1847),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had 
died  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  the  question  was,  whether  this 
had  arisen  from  a  blow  or  from  disease.  The  medical  witness  deposed  that  he 
found  no  marks  of  disease  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and  his  opinion 
was  that  it  had  resulted  from  violence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  A  case 
of  some  interest  in  relation  to  this  question  was  communicated  to  the  *  Lancet' 
by  Mr.  H.  Kyd  (Nov.  13,  1847,  p.  521).  An  effusion  of  blood  which  led  to 
sudden  death  after  a  blow  on  the  mouth  during  a  pugilistic  encoimter,  was 
however  in  this  instance  considered  to  have  arisen  from  excitement. 

The  evidence  given  on  some  trials,  when  the  main  question  has  turned  upon 
the  cause  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  sustained  vio- 
lent injuries  to  the  head,  has  rather  tended  to  reflect  di^race  on  medical  science. 
It  has  been  made  to  appear  from  the  mouth  of  the  medical  ^vitness,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  that  no  sort  of  mechanical  violence  applied  to  the 
head  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  or  passion — of  one  whose  cerebral 
vessels  were  probably  diseased— or  the  substance  of  whose  heart  might  be 
thickened — coiild  have  had  any  effect  in  producing  a  fatal  extravasation  found 
■  in  the  head  after  death.  In  spite  of  an  individual  having  received  a  violent  blow 
with  a  bludgeon,  sufficient  to  have  kiiled  a  stout  and  vigorous  man,  or  of  his 
having  been  thrown  with  considerable  force  with  his  head  against  a  stone-floor, 
an  unqualified  admission  is  often  made,  that  excitement  alone,  or  drunkenness 
alone,  would  account  for  the  extravasation  without  reference  to  the  blow. 
In  putting  the  most  favourable  construction  upon  these  cases,  when  we  have 
clear  evidence  of  great  violence  having  been  used  to  the  head,  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  usual  post-mortem  appearances,  our  opinion  should  be  that  the 
excitement  or  drunkenness  might  have  predisposed  to,  but  was  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of,  the  cerebral  hemorrhage.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
assuming  that  apoplexy  from  natural  causes  always  occurs,  by  a  peculiar 
coincidence,  just  at  the  time  that  a  person  receives  a  violent  blow  with  a  blud- 
geon on  the  head,  or  for  giving  to  the  assailant  the  benefit  of  this  hypothetical 
explanation  ! 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  an  effusion  on  the  brain.  The  violence  causing  an  effusion  of  blood 
may  have  been  slight,  and  unless  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
subject,  it  may  be  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  diefl  in  a  London 
hospital  in  August  1857,  there  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull  or  external  injiuy 
to  account  for  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.     The  'brain  was  not  injured. 
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and  in  fact  there  was  no  apparent  cause  of  death'  but  the  effusion,  and  this 
was  somewhat  precipitately  assigned  to  disease.  A  certificate  of  death  from 
*'  apoplexy  *  was  given,  and  the  deceased  was  buried.  It  subsequently  trans|»red 
that  she  had  been  maltreated  by  her  husband,  and  that  the  effusion  of  blood 
was  owing  to  this  maltreatment  I  The  condition  of  the  effused  blood  should 
be  accurately  noticed,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  presents  any  marks  in- 
dicative of  its  being  recent  or  of  old  standing. 

Spontaneous  effusions  or  effusions  from  disease  are  not  easily  disdnguished 
fi'om  those  which  are  the  result  of  violence  to  the  head.    Dr.  Wilks  has  pointed 
out  that  in  most  instances  of  aeoere  injury  attended  with  effusions  of  blood,  the 
structure  of  the  brain  is  found  bruised.     In  meningeal  apoplexy  (apoplexy  of 
the  membranes)  the  source  of  the  blood  is  a  vein  of  the  pia  mater  or  inner 
membrane,  and  sometimes  a  large  arterial  trunk.    The  difSculty  chiefly  arises 
in  those  cases  in  which  effusion  is  found  after  slight  violence,  and  there  i&,  at 
the  same  time,  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.     Dr.  Wilks  gives  the 
result  of  several  inspections  in  which  effusion  was  owing  to  disease — ^to  vio- 
lence, and  to  a  mixed  condition.    (See  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1859,  p.  120.) 
Effusion  of  blood  from  excitement — When  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
these  cases,  it  is  always  a  fair  matter  of  inquiry  whether  the  violence  upon  the 
evidence  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  effusion  with- 
out the  supposition  of  coexisting  disease  or  excitement.     Admitting  that  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  may  take 
place  from  simple  excitement  and  passion,  yet  this  is  an  event  comparativelr 
rare,  at  least  in  the  young  and  healthy,  while  nothing  is  more  common  tfasii 
that  these  results  should  follow  violent  injuries  to  the  head,  whatever  the  age 
or  condition  of  the  person.     When  the  person  assaulted  is  of  intemperate 
'  ^ //  habits  and  advanced  in  life,  and  the  violence  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  the 
/  /     effusion  in  a  healthy  person,  it  may  be  fairly  assigned  to  excitement  or  disease. 
I   ;  I      In  Reg,  v.  Portbwjf  (C.C.C.,  March  1872)  a  woman  was  charged  with  the 
J  t  f     murder  of  her  mother.     Deceased  died  ten  days  after  a  quarrel  with  the  pri- 
soner.    On  inspection  there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
with  slight  efiusion.    There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  had  been  caused 
by  violence,  and  the  effusion,  which  was  the  cause  of  death,  might  have  arisen 
V  from  excitement,  considering  the  age  and  habits  of  the  deceased.     This  view 

^^  was  adopted  by  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  A  case  occurred  ia 
London,  in  August  1865,  of  a  similar  kind,  but  death  was  more  rapid.  The 
deceased,  set.  55,  had  presided  at  a  meeting,  and  was  engaged  in  an  angry  al- 
tercation, when  he  received  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek.  He  leaned  over  on  his 
right  side,  but  did  not  speak.  He  died  in  ten  minutes.  Both  deceased  and  the 
assailant  were  greatly  excited.  On  inspection  blood  was  found  efiuaed  on  the 
brain.  The  medical  man  properly  referred  death  to  apoplexy,  as  the  result  of 
excitement  and  not  of  the  blow  which  was  struck. 

If  on  these  occasions  a  medical  witness  is  unable  to  state  positively  whether 
the  effusion  was  due  to  the  excitement  or  the  blows,  he  will  satisfy  the  Court 
if  he  only  states  clearly  that  which  is,  in  his  own  mind,  the  more  probahk) 
cause  of  death ;  and  by  weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  beforehand, 
he  will  rarely  &il  to  find  that  one  cause  was  more  probable  than  the  other. 
Thus,  if  a  man,  excited  by  passion  and  intoxication,  is  struck  on  the  head,  and 
the  blow  is  slight — such  as  an  unaffected  person  would  probably  have  sustained 
without  injury — ^yet  in  this  case  insensibility  and  death  follow,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, a  quantity  of  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  substance  of  the  biun, 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  medically  speaking,  that  the  effusion  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  excitement  under  which  the  deceased  was  labouring  ?     To  take  a 
converse  instance — a  man  engaged  in  a  personal  conflict  with  another,  is  struck 
most  violently  on  the  head,  or  falls  with  great  force  on  that  part  of  his  body: 
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on  inspection  it  is  found  that  death  has  arisen  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
sui^bkce  of  the  brain,  and  it  would  be  no  unexpected  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lence inflicted  that  a  similar  appearance  shoidd  be  met  with  in  an  individual 
cafanand  unexcited.  Could  a  practitioner  hesitate  to  say,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  blow  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  effusion,  without 
reference  to  any  coeidsting  causes  of  excitement  ?  These  may  he  allowed  to 
have  their  influence,  in  giving  an  increased  tendency  to  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
or  in  aggravating  the  consequences  of  the  blow,  but  no  further. 

In  these  criminal  investigations,  when  a  witness  is  examined  in  chief,  he 
asserts,  perhaps,  that  the  extravasation  of  blood  was  owing  to  a  blow  inflicted 
on  the  head.    He  is  then  asked  by  the  counsel  who  ci'oss-examines  him,  whether 
vessels  noay  not  be  ruptured  by  excitement :  he  answers,  without  any  quali- 
fication, in  the  affirmative,  and  thus  produces  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury  that  excitement  may  have  caused  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  in  the 
particular  case  on  which  he  is  being  examined.     This  is,  of  course,  the  sort  of 
answer  which  a  prisoner's  counsel  wishes  to  extract  from  a  medical  witness ; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  Court  is  not  always  removed,  even  by  a 
careful  re-examination.     The  counsel  for  the  defence  is  well  aware  that  in  a 
case  of  this  description  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  an  acquittal  is  to  throw 
a  degree  of  doubt  on  the  medical  evidence,  and  to  render  it  probable  to  a  jury 
that  the  death  of  the  deceased  wafi  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  blow  in- 
flicted by  the  prisoner.     It  may  be  very  proper  that  a  skilful  barrister  should 
exercise  his  talents  in  this  way,  but  a  medical  witness  has  to  remember  that 
he  is  sworn  to  state  the  whole  truth.     A  qualified  answer  should  be  given  to 
vfhat  is  really  a  general  question ;  and  supposing  his  opinion  to  be  already 
formed  on  the  subject  on  which  his  evidence  is  required,  he  should  not,  un- 
less it  be  strictly  consistent  with  Ins  own  views,  allow  his  answer  to  a  general 
question  to  be  made  applicable  to  a  particular  case.    If,  then,  asked,  in  cross- 
examination,  whether  vessels  might  not  be  ruptured,  and  blood  extravasated  by 
mere  excitepnent^he  should  answer  that  such  an  effect  might  undoubtedly  follow; 
but  that  it  was  his  opinion — and  I  am  here  supposing  that  his  opinion  has 
been  founded  upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  all  the  medical  facts — that 
excitement  was  not  the  cause  of  rupture  and  extravasation  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion.    A  witness  has,  it  appears  to  me,  a  right  to  insist  that  his  evidence  shall 
pass  to  the  jury  without  having  any  designed  ambiguity  attached  to  it.     It 
may  be  said  that  the  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  kind  is  the  re-examination  uf 
the  witness ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  reports  of  many  cases  before  me,  that 
the  point  is  overlooked.  Besides  one  cannot  understand  why  a  piece  of  sophis- 
try and  equivocation  is  to  be  left  to  a  chance  exposure : — the  case  would  then 
rest  not  upon  sound  medical  evidence,  but  upon  the  relative  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  abili^  displayed  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence.     In  a 
trial  for  manslaughter  which  took  place  eouke  years  since  at  Derby,  it  was 
proved  that  the  prisoner  and  deceased  had  been  wrestling.     The  prisoner  had 
thrown  the  deceased  with  his  head  on  a  stone  fioor ;  he  then  seized  him  bv 
the  throat,  and  beat  his  head  several  times  against  the  fioor.  The  deceased  died 
nineteen  hours  aflerwards.  On  inspecting  the  body,  a  great  quantity  of  coagu- 
lated blood  was  found  beneath  the  scalp.     There  was  a  wound  over  the  right 
parietal  bone,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  penetrating  through  the  scalp,  but 
no  fracture  of  the  skull.     There  was  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  on  the 
opposite  or  left  side  of  the  head,  and  a  rupture  of  sonae  branches  of  the  carotid 
artery  on  the  inside  of  the  skull.     On  the  neck  were  two  discolorations  to 
the  left  of  the  windpipe,  apparently  ocasioned  by  the  pressure  of  two  fingers. 
The  laying  hold  of  the  neck  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  have  more 
readily  caused  a  rupture -of  the  cerebral  vessels,  by  preventing  the  return  of 
blood.     The  surgeon,  after  giving  this  description  of  the  post-mortem  appeai- 
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ances,  was  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  death  was  occadoned  by  the  injun- 
proved  in  evidence.  .He  said  death  might  or  might  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  it.  Death  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes—- an  apoplectic  fit  might 
have  caused  it.  The  effusion  of  blood  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
and  he  had  seen  blood  in  the  heads  of  many  persons  dying  from  apoplexy. 
He  was  not  able  to  speak  to  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessels.  He  thought 
it  highly  probable  that  the  injury  received  was  the  cause  of  death— it  vaa 
certainly  sufficient  to  account  for  it !  It  is  not  mentioned  whetha*  the  man 
was  f  oimd  guilty  upon  this  loose  evidence,  or  whether  the  jury  acquitted  him. 
(*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  7,  p.  382.) 

A  case  was  tried  at  the  Gloucester  Summer  Assizes,  1845  {Beg.  v.  Phipps\ 
in  which  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  in  relation 
to  the  defence  frequently  adopted  on  these  occasions.  During  a  fight,  the 
prisoner  struck  the  deceased  a  severe  blow  under  the  left  ear.  He  fell  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  After  death,  blood  was  fi^und  extravasated  on  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  violence,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
mtness,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  death.  The  defence  was,  that  the  efibaon 
might  have  proceeded  from  over-excitement ;  but  the  judge  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  if  it  were  proved  two  people  were  fighting  tc^ether — blows  were  struck 
— one  fell  to  the  ground  and  died,  and  afterwards  internal  injuries  werefomid 
corresponding  with  the  external  marks  of  violence,  no  power  on  earth  could 
j)ersuade  him  that  such  blows  were  not  the  cause  of  death !  The  prisoner  was 
found  guilty. 

Effusion  of  blood  causing  death  after  a  long  period  of  time. — Admitting  that 
blood  has  been  effused  on  the  brain  as  a  result  of  violence,  the  person  injured 
may  survive  the  effects  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  create  a  l^al  doubt  whether 
death  can  be  strictly  assigned  to  the  violence.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  R«g. 
V.  Sullivan  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1853)  is  of  some  interest.  The  late  Dr.  M*William, 
who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial,  gave  me  the  particulars  of  this  case.  Deceased, 
a  healthy  man,  was  knocked  down  by  the  prisoner,  and  fell  with  his  head  upon 
the  ground.  He  appeared  as  if  he  was  stunned,  and  staggered  in  attemptii^ 
to  walk :  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  and  general  weakness.  Thu  was 
on  the  11th  of  April  1853.  Although  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  head,  he 
had  no  medical  advice  until  the  12th  of  May,  and  had  in  the  meantime  per- 
formed his  duties  as  an  oiHcer  of  the  Customs.  After  this  he  suffered  from 
dimness  of  sight,  and  became  delirious.  On  the  29th  he  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  M*William.  There  were  marks  of  bruises  on  the  head,  there  was  im- 
pairment of  vision,  a  faltering  gait,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  presBure 
on  the  brain.  He  improved  under  treatment,  but  the  symptoms  returned  in 
an  aggravated  form  about  the  12th  of  June ;  he  became  insane,  and  vas 
transferred  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Dr.  Stevens,  under  whoee  care  he  wa-? 
then  placed,  stated  that  he  had  delusions,  and  was  evidently  suffering  frooi 
pressure  on  the  brain.  He  recovered  so  far  that  he  was  about  to  be  dischai^ 
when  the  symptoms  of  pressure  became  aggravated,  and  death  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  August,  i.e.fo^ir  months  after  the  infliction  of  the  violence.  Oa 
inspection  a  shot  was  found  imbedded  in  the  frontal  bone,  not  penetrating  the 
skull.  A  large  clot  of  blood  existed  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  ;  the  clot  had  evi- 
dently been  there  for  some  time,  because  it  was  partially  invested  with  a  false 
membrane.  No  large  vessel  was  ruptured ;  there  had  probably  been  an  esoft 
of  blood  at  different  times,  and  this  would  explain  the  intermittent  nature  <d 
the  symptoms.  The  clot  amounted  to  at  least  two  fluid  ounces,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  had  been  obviously  indented  by  its  pressure.  Another  dd 
of  old  standing  was  found  in  the  Pons  Varolii.  The  witnesses  concurred  in 
attributing  death  to  the  efifusion.of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  the  eflhaion  to  the 
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Tiolence  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  although  it  was  admitted  to  be  probable  that 
some  additional  effusion  had  taken  place  just  before  the  last  feital  recurrence 
of  symptoms.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  The  fact  that 
the  deceased  had  been  healthy  previous  to  the  violence,  and  that  after  this  he 
had  constantly  suffered  more  or  less  from  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
fnlly  justified  the  medical  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the  case. 
There  was  no  other  cause  but  the  violence  to  account  for  the  effusion  and  death. 
Date  of  effusions, — Recent  effusions  of  blood  are  recognized  by  their  red 
colour,  and  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  the  clot  or  coagulum.  After 
some  days  the  clots  acquire  a  chocolate  or  brown  colour,  and  this  passes  gradu- 
ally into  an  ochreous  tint,  which  may  be  met  with  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  days  after  the  violence  (see  cases  by  Dr.  Wilks,  antej  p.  620).  CoaguJa 
of  effused  blood  also  undergo  changes  in  structure  and  consistency  ;  when  old 
they  are  firmer,  and  there  is  much  lymph,  which  is  sometimes  disposed  in 
membranous  layers  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  these  are  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater  and  the  brain.  The  surface  of  this  organ  sometimes  presents  a  mark  in- 
dicative of  pressure. 

The  influence  of  time  and  surface  in  altering  the  appearance  of  effused  blood, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Reid 
(* Physiological  Researches,'  p.  513.)     A  woman,  set.  70,  threw  herself  from  a 
window.  The  fall  produced  a  severe  lacerated  woimd  of  the  scalp,  laying  bare 
the  skull,  and  causing  a  simple  fracture  of  the  chest-bone  (sternmn)  and  leg 
(tibia).     She  died  thirty-one  days  after  the  injury,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
On  inspection  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  between  the 
dura  mater  and  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  near  the  left  temple,  there  was  a 
layer  of  coagulated  blood,  one- sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  about  two 
inches  in  breadth.     In  one  place  the  coagulum  had  a  brotvnish  hue,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  still  rather  dark-coloured.     On  the  right  side  there  was 
a  similar  effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  but  this  was  inside  the  dura  mater  and 
on  the  arachnoid  covering  of  the  brain  (see  fig.  127,  p.  629),  or  within  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid.   This  coagulum  was  everywhere  of  a  chocolate-broicn 
colour,  showing  that  the  process  of  absorption  was  much  more  advanced  than 
on  the  left  side.     A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  had  been  effused  into 
the  cellular  tissue  near  the  fracture  of  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.     This  was 
still  black,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  recent  effusion.     A  small  quantity  of 
black  blood  was  also  found  near  the  chest-bone,  which  had  been  fractured. 
The  fractured  ends  of  the  bones  had  been  firmly  united.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  these  effusions  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  acci- 
dent, ue.  thirty-one  days  before  death,  yet  they  presented   very  different 
appearances  ;  and  but  for  the  facts  being  known,  it  might  have  been  contended 
that  the  eflfiision  on  the  arachnoid  from  the  great  change  of  colour  was  of  much 
older  date  than  the  others.     The  difference,  however,  was  probably  owing  to 
absorption  being  more  active  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  than 
in  the  other  structures  in  which  blood  was  effused.  In  estimating  time,  as  in- 
dicated by  change  of  colour  in  the  clot,  we  must  therefore  always  consider 
the  seat  of  the  effusion  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the  tissues.     Dr.  Reid  also 
mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  effusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  died  about  a  week  after  he  had  received  a 
blow  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.     It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  injury  to  the  head  eighteen  months  before,  and  certain  changes 
in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  effusion,  rendered  it  probable 
that  it  was  really  of  old  date,  and  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  first  accident 
Mid  not  by  the  blow  on  the  face.     (Op.  cit.  p.  517.) 

When  a  medical  man  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  date  of  an  effusion 
found  on  the  brain,  great  caution  is  required.     A  surgeon  may  not  be  able  to 
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fix  the  precise  date,  but  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  aaj  whether  the  blood  has 
been  effused  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months.    Mr.  Greaves,  of  Derby,  con- 
sulted me  on  a  case  which  was  tried  at  the  Derby  Lent  Assizes,  1859,  in  which 
this  question  was  material.     On  the  25th  of  January  a  man  was  kicked  vio- 
lently on  the  head  by  two  companions.     He  was  attended  by  a  surgeon  for 
fourteen  days,  and  he  was  then  pronounced  to  be  convalescent.     On  the  6th 
of  March,  six  weeks  after  the  assault,  the  man  became  seriously  ill,  and  he 
died  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  two  men  were  tried  for  manslaughter;  and  at 
the  trial  a  medical  man  deposed  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  prisoners  on  the  25th  of  January.     The  post-morton 
appearances  were,  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of  a  large  clot  of  blood 
on  the  siurf  ace  of  the  left  hemisphere,  immediately  below  the  situation  of  the 
most  serious  external  wound,  this  clot  being  surrounded  by  a  oonsideiable 
quantity  of  coagulable  lymph.     The  prisoner  s  counsel  then  put  the  questioD 
to  the  witness :  *•  I  can  produce  evidence  to  show  that  deceased  fell  down  aome 
steps  into  a  cellar,  upon  his  head,  three  weeks  before  his  death — do  you  noi 
think  it  more  likely  that  death  was  the  result  of  this  fall,  rather  than  of  the 
beating  three  weeks  prior  to  the  &I1  ?  *  The  surgeon  at  once  said :  *  CertainlT 
not ; '  and  continued,  *  there  could  not  have  beai  the  effusion  of  lymph  I  de- 
scribe after  an  accident  within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  three  weeks.  There 
must  have  been  a  longer  space  of  time  between  the  injury  and  the  death  to 
have  produced  this  appearance.'     The  reasons  for  so  strong  an  opinion  were 
not  extracted  in  cross-examination,  or  it  might  have  transpired  that  the  wimest 
had  not  seen  any  case  to  justify  it.     So  &r  as  the  description  goes,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  effusion  had  been  there  more  than  three  week& 
Coagulable  lymph  may  be  found  in  these  effusions  within  a  much  shorter  period 
than  three  weeks,  as  the  following  case,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Greaves,  will 
prove.     A  man  fell  from  a  height  upon  his  head,  was  ill  for  three  days,  and 
then  so  far  recovered  that  he  sat  up  and  dressed  himself ;  on  the  next  dav  he 
became  insensible,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident.    On  inspec- 
tion, the  base  of  the  skull  was  found  fractured,  the  fracture  including  both 
orbits ;  there  was  effusion  with  much  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    In  the 
case  which  was  the  subject  of  trial,  the  situation  of  the  effusion  beneath  the 
seat  of  violence  was  in  favour  of  its  being  caused  by  that  violence,  but  thew 
was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  effiision  to  enable  a  medical  man  to  aaj 
w^hether  it  had  taken  place  either  six  weeks  or  three  weeks  before  death.  The 
perfect  intermediate  recovery  was  somewhat  adverse  to  the  theory  that  the  ckt 
was  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  prisoners. 

When  the  force  is  of  a  bruising  kind,  the  whole  substance  of  the  skull  may  be 
fractured  without  a  division  of  the  skin  {The  Qaeea  v.  Ward^  Cent,  Ciint 
Court,  1841).  There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  fracturei 
accompanied  by  depression  of  bone,  which  here  requires  to  be  mentioned— 
namely,  that  the  person  has  been  sensible  so  long  as  the  foreign  substance  which 
produced  the  fracture  and  depression  remained  wedged  in  the  brain,  and  thtf 
insensibility  and  other  fatal  symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves  only  after 
its  removal.  This  being  admitted,  it  may  be  urged  in  defence,  that  death  wai 
really  caused  by  medical  interference.  But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  stai^ 
that  the  wounded  person  must  have  died  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  if  tht 
foreign  body  had  been  allowed  to  remain ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  wiA  the 
soundest  principles  of  practice  to  remove  all  such  foreign  substances  wilhoat 
delay.  In  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  depression,  it  may  become  a  queetioa 
whether  the  surgeon  raised  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  so  soon  as  he  oo^t 
to  have  done.  (See  case,  Henke,  *Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1838.  *  Erg.  H.'250.) 
A  blow  on  the  head  may  produce  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and 
cause  death  by  compression  as  a  result  of  the  fracture  or  of  the  effusion  of  blood. 
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In  B/Bg*  V.  Hadwen  (Lancaster  Aut.  Ass.  1871),  prisoner  struck  a  boy  a 
seyere  blow  on  the  head.  He  became  sick  and  unconscious,  fell  into  a  state 
of  oollapee,  and  died  the  next  day.  On  inspection  the  inner  table  of  the  skull 
(see  fig.  127,  a)  was  found  to  be  fractured,  and  there  was  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain. 

Wounds  of  the  brain, — ^Wounds  of  the  brain  sometimes  prove  instantji- 
neonslj  mortal,  even  when  slight,  while  in  other  cases  recoveries  take  place 
from  contused  or  punctured  wonnds  of  this  organ,  contrary  to  all  e:tpectation. 
When  a  person  survives  the  first  effects  of  the  injury,  there  are  two  sources 
of  danger  which  awaat  him  :  1.  The  production  of  fungus  from  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  brain ;  and  2.  Inflammation  and  its  consequences.  The  process 
of  inflammation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  very  slowly  established  in  this 
organ ;  it  may  not  manifest  itself  until  from  three  to  ten  weeks  after  the  in- 
jury. In  one  remarkable  case,  where  a  child  was  accidentally  shot  through 
the  bnun,  the  ball  having  traversed  both  hemispheres,  no  symptoms  of  cerebral 
inflammation  manifested  themselves  for  twenty-six  days.  The  child  died  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  41.) 

In  the  description  of  injuries  of  the  head,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use 
of  terms  with  which  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted. In  giving  evidence  upon  the  situation  of  wounds,  of  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  the  effects  of  fractures,  medical  witnesses  are  ofben  compelled  to 
nuike  use  of  anatomical  terms,  and  are  not  always  successful  in  explaining 
them.  With  the  view  of  removing  this  difficulty,  and  supplying,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  means  of  following  the  evidence  of  a  witness  in  his  description  of 
mjuries  to  the  head  and  its  contents,  some  engravings  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  are  annexed. 

Fig.  127  represents  a  section  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  with  the  three 
membranes  which  cover  the  brain.     («)  Section  of  the  skull-bones,  with  the 
outer  and  inner  tables,  and  the  intermediate  eel- 
lular  structure  or  diploe,  indicated  by  the  dark 
shading;   the  scalp,  or  skin  of  the  skull,  which 

covers  the  outer  table,  is  not  represented,  {b)  The  ^,=,,».,,^ 

dura  mater,  or  outer  membrane  of  the  brain ;  it  -^^^^^  ,  ^^^^^  j 
18  thick  and  fibrous,  closely  adherent  to  the  inside  ^^^'^^^^-^--Z^/***^  ^ 
of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  but  smooth  on  the  ^'^^[f'lff^r*^*'''^^  d 
iide  towards  the  brain,     (c)  The  tunica  arach-  "  ^ 

uoides,  so  named  from  its  delicate  web-like  struc-     innS'tabtel^^d^thi^thJ^^tfor^^^^ 

tUre,  smooth  towards   the  dura  mater,  but  closely      InR*  ot  the  brain  (membranes), 
.         ,        .  J.      i_  ^\       .  t\  mL       •  *  8^1*  "*  section. 

covering  the  pia  mater  beneath,    {a)  The  pia  mater 

—the  membrane  which  immediately  invests  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  dips 
into  all  the  convolutions.  It  contains  the  blood-vessels  which  nourish  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain.  These  membranes  are,  for  distinctness,  represented  as 
being  separated  from  each  other,  but  they  are  naturally  in  close  proximity,  and 
the  rough  side  of  the  dura  mater  is  closely  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the  skull 
(calvarium).  The  ordinary  seats  of  the  effusion  of  blood  from  violence  are 
between  the  dura  mater  and  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and  between  the  pia  mater 
and  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Fig.  128  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  brain  from  front  to  back. 
1,1,  the  two  hemispheres  cut  down,  forming  what  is  called  the  centmm  ovale. 
The  greater  part  of  this  consists  of  white  medullary  or  brain  substances,  studded 
with  small  red  points  (the  sections  of  small  blood-vessels)  called  puncta  cmenfa 
or  vasculosa.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin,  darkly  shaded,  which  re- 
presents the  grey  or  cineritious  substance,  from  its  having  a  darker  colour  than 
the  mass  of  the  brain.  The  depth  to  which  the  convolvtions  of  the  brain  extend 
into  its  substance  is  here  seen,  and  it  is  into  these  that  the  pia  mater  or  investing 
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Fig.  12». 


inembrane  dipH.  2  and  3  represent  in  section  the  fore  and  back  parts  of  tlie 
Ciir/iua  caUoau:n,  or  the  body  by  which  the  two  henuBpheres  are  united.  The 
removal  of  this  has  exposed  the  two  great 
cavitiea  of  the  bTsin,  one  in  each  ham- 
sphere,  called  the  Jatffvi^cenfneJM.  These 
are  here  aeen  ^vith  their  contents.  4.  P«n 
of  the  septum  lucidum,  ahowing  a  slight 
space  between  its  layera,  which  is  called 
the  fifth  ventricle.  5,  6,  7,  are  proloDgs- 
tiona  of  the  cavities  or  ventricles,  front  and 
back,  which  from  their  shape  are  called 
comua  (homa).  8.  The  corpus  gtriahiia  of 
one  ventricle.  9.  A  dark  fringe-like  look- 
ing body  caJled  the  cAoroi(i/j/«zu«;  it  con- 
I  sists  of  a  fold  of  membtvue  (pia  mater) 
enclosing  numerous  blood -vesaels.  This 
plexus  communicates  with  that  of  the 
opposit«  ventricle  through  the  foramoi  of 
Monro.  A  bristle  is  passed  through  the 
opening  under  4,  and  its  extremities  are 
seen  resting  on  the  corpus  striatum  on 
each  side.  10.  A  portion  of  the  Uialaimi 
opticus  of  one  ventricle.  11.  The  fcsnix. 
12.  The  hippocampus  m^or,  descending 
into  the  middle  cornu. 


Wounds  of  the  face. — When  wounds  of  the  faee  are  of  any  extent  theyai* 
usually  followed  by  great  deformity ;  and  when  th^  penetrate  the  cavitio 
in  which  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  situated,  they  often  prove  fatal,  eitlwr 
by  involving  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  by  giving  rise  to  infJammatiMt 
of  this  organ.    Wounds  of  the  eyebrows  are  not  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  migbl 
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ftt  first  sight  be  supposed.  Besides  being  attended  with  deformity  when  they 
Leal,  they  are  liable  to  give  rise,  during  the  process  of  healing,  to  serious  dis- 
•  orders  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Amaurosis  and  neuralgia  are  recorded  among 
the  secondary  and  not  unusual  consequences  of  such  wounds,  when  the  supra- 
orbitar  nerve  has  become  implicated.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  body, 
there  may  be  inflammation  of  the  parts  within  the  orbit,  extending  by  con- 
tiguity to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  proving  fetal  by  leading  to  the  for- 
mation of  matter  within  that  organ.  Amaurosis  in  the  right  eye  has  been  kno^n 
to  occnr  from  a  contused  wound,  not  of  a  violent  nature,  to  the  right  eyebrow. 
Dr.  Wallace  of  New  York,  has  reported  two  cases  of  amaurosis  following  blows 
over  the  infra-orbitar  nerve.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  931.)  Wounds  appa- 
rently confined  to  the  external  parts  of  the  face  frequently  conceal  deep-seated 
mischief.  A  sharp  instrument  penetrating  the  eyelid,  and  passing  upwards  with 
any  force,  will  produce  fracture  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  which 
is  kno¥m  to  be  extremely  thin,  and  even  injure  the  brain  beyond. 

Wounds  of  (he  orbit, — Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates,  that  a  girl,  while  playing 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  accidentally  fell,  and  the  point  of  the  scissors  passed 
upwards  under  the  upper  eyelid.  It  was  found  difficult  to  extract  them ;  the 
eye  became  inflamed,  but  for  some  days  after,  the  accident  the  child  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  a  considerable  distance  daily  to  receive  medical  advice.  In 
about  ten  days  she  suffered  violent  pain,  with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  under  which  she  died.  On  inspecting  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the 
orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  had  been  fractured,  the  dura  mater  torn,  and 
one  of  die  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  lacerated.  (For  a  similar  case,  see  *Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  553.)  In  several  instances  in  this  country,  trials  for  murder 
or  manslaughter  have  taken  place,  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  orbit,  leading  to  fracture  of  the  bone  and  inj  uring  the  brain. 
In  the  year  1735,  the  celebrated  MackUn,  the  comedian,  was  tried  for  having 
caused  the  death  of  Thomas  Hallam,  by  thrusting  a  stick  into  his  eye.  On 
inspecting  the  body  of  the  deceased,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stick  had 
entered  the  brain  tJirough  the  orbit ;  the  prisoner  was  foimd  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  at  Liverpool,  in  February  1843, 
where  a  boy  killed  another  by  wounding  him  with  a  gimlet  in  the  eye.  The 
brain  was  perforated,  and  he  died  in  two  days.  It  is  necessary  for  a  witness 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  orbitar  plate,  an  injury  of  this 
tind  may  be  produced  by  the  application,  comparatively  speaking,  of  only  a 
moderate  force.  The  following  instance,  reported  by  Mr.  Watson,  will  show 
that  a  simple  cause  may  produce  a  serious  wound  of  the  orbit.  A  boy,  aged 
ten,  had  the  birch  end  of  a  common  broom  thrust  several  times  into  his  face  by 
one  of  his  companions.  He  became  stunned,  and  was  carried  home  in  a  state 
of  stupor.  He  afterwards  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  eye-ball  and  fore- 
head. Symptoms  of  inflammation  and  fever  supervened,  followed  by  coma, 
convulsions  and  insensibility.  He  died  in  about  sixteen  days  after  the  acci- 
dent. On  dissection,  the  orbitar  plate  was  found  perf orated^  and  pus  and  lymph 
were  efiused  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  left  ventricle  contained  three  ounces 
of  pus ;  it  communicated  with  a  wound  in  the  orbit.  A  small  portion  of  bone 
was  partially  separated  from  the  orbitar  plate,  and  projected  upwards.  For  many 
similar  cases,  and  one  in  which  death  took  place  in  six  hours,  from  a  wound  noade 
hy  a  tobacco-pipe,  see  *  Hoffbauer  Uber  die  Kopfverletaungen,'  1842,  p^  49. 
In  infants  and  children,  the  partition  between  the  orbit  and  the  brain  is  al- 
most membranous,  and  it  may  therefore  be  perforated  by  the  slightest  causes. 
A  man  was  tried  in  Scotland,  in  1827,  for  killing  a  girl,  by  shooting  her.  The 
prisoner  had  inadvertently  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  high  road,  where  the 
deceased  was  standing ;  she  received  the  shot  in  her  face,  but  the  wounds  ap- 
peared quite  superficial.     She  died  in  three  days,  and  it  was  found  that  one 
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small  pellet  had  penetrated  the  orbitar  plate  and  perforated  the  brain.  It  woidd 
appear,  from  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Scott,  that  the  orbitar  p1at«  need  not  alirays 
he  perforated,  in  order  that  &tal  inflammation  of  the  biain  should  be  set  up.  ^ 
A  deeply  penetrating  wonnd  of  the  orbit  only,  has  caused  death  under  the  usdil 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance.  ( *  Ed,  M.  and  S.  J.'  toI.  43,  p.  263.)  For 
a  remarkable  case  of  wound  of  the  brain  through  the  orbit,  reported  by  Dr. 
Neumann,  see  C5asper*s  '  Wochenschrift,*  May  le545. 

Wounds  of  the  nose, — These  woimds  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  simple 
nature,  rarely  giving  rise  to  serious  S3rmptoms ;  but  they  are  almost  always 
attended  with  great  deformity.  If  the  injury  is  contused  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extensive,  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling  will  probably  result.  A  penetrating 
wound  of  the  nose,  produced  by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  instruinent  up  the 
nostril,  may  destroy  life  by  perforating  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  injuring  the  brain.  Such  a  woimd,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  produced  with- 
out leaving  any  external  marks  of  injury.  The  late  Dr.  Corkmdale,  of  Glas- 
gow, met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  died  in  nine  weeks  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  of  the  nose,  whereby  the  nasal  bones  were  fractured.  On  inspection, 
there  was  a  copious  inflammatory  elusion  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particii- 
larly  at  the  part  corresponding  to. the  seat  of  the  violence.  An  injury  to  the 
bones  of  the  nose  may  prove  fatal  by  giving  rise  to  an  attack  of  tetanus.  A 
case  of  this  kind  has  been  elsewhere  related  {ante,  p.  579). 

Deformity  as  a  conseqttence  of  woundtt  of  the  face, — ^Wounds  of  the  face,  when 
at  all  extensive,  are  always  followed,  in  healing,  by  greater  or  less  deformihf, 
A  medical  witness  may,  perhaps,  find  these  questions  put  to  him  in  relation  to 
them :  Is  the  wound  likely  to  be  attended  with  deformity  ?  Could  such  a 
wound  of  the  face  heal  without  deformity  ? — or,  Could  the  deformity,  if  it 
exist,  have  been  produced  by  any  other  cause  than  the  wound  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  of  some  importance.  A  person  may  allege  that  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  face,  when  the  medical  witness,  on  examination,  may  find  no 
trace  of  such  a  wound  as  that  described.  Again,  a  person  may  seek  damages 
from  another  in  a  civil  action,  by  alleging  that  a  particular  deformity  was  pro- 
duced by  a  wound,  when  the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  trace  its  origin  to 
disease,  or  to  some  accidental  cause. 

INJURIES   TO   THE   SPINE. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow  seldom  require  medico-legal  inves- 
tigation ;  but  this  organ  is  liable  to  concussion  from  blows,  to  compression  from 
fracture  of  the  vertebrsB  or  the  efBision  of  blood,  with  all  the  secondary  con- 
sequences attending  such  accidents.  Concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  com- 
monly produces  paralysis,  affecting  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  lower  extremities. 
These  symptoms  may  not  appear  at  once,  but  come  on  after  some  hours  or 
days.  {Bowling  v.  S.  E,  Railway,  Exchequer,  Feb.  1859 ;  also  Williamson 
V.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Co,,  Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  1862.)  After 
death  no  traces  of  mechanical  injury  may  be  discovered.  Blows  on  the  spine, 
unattended  with  fracture  or  dislocation,  may,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  be  followed  by  inflammation  and  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
A  slight  injury  has  been  known  to  cause  death,  by  giving  rise  to  inflammatioD 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  (See  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1840, 2, 407.)  This 
organ  is  also  liable  to  compression  from  slight  causes,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  medico-legal  case  reported  by  Dr.  King,  of  Glasgow : — ^A  man 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  It  appeared  in  evidence  thai  he  had 
thrown  the  deceased  on  the  groimd,  and  while  he  was  attempting  to  rise,  he 
caught  him  by  the  throat,  forced  him  backwards,  and  brought  his  head  vio- 
lently in  contact  with  the  ground.  Deceased  died  after  a  few  convulsive  guf^ 
On  inspection,  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  be  compressed  between  the  hoif 
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of  the  fourth  and  the  arch  of  the  third  vertebra,  but  on  removing  it,  no  in- 
dentation or  laceration  of  its  substance  was  perceptible.  Death  had  ensued 
from  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  slight  a  degree 
of  vioience  should  have  caused  so  serious  an  injury,  for  the  affair  took  place 
before  eye-witnesaes.  This  case  shows  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the  verte- 
bral column,  when  death  is  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  violence,  and  no 
traces  of  it  are  perceptible  in  other  parts  of  ^he  body.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  most  cases  of  sudden  death  from  alleged  or  suspected  violence, 
where  the  cause  is  obscure,  if  the  spinal  marrow  were  examined,  the  fatal  result 
might  be  explained  by  the  discovery  of  some  mechanical  injury  or  morbid 
change  in  this  organ.  This  part  of  a  medico-legal  inspection  is,  however, 
commonly  neglected.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1871,  1,  138,  and  2,  116.) 

Fractures  of  the  vertebrce, — These  fractures  are  generally  attended  by  dis- 
placement, and  thus  produce  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  They  are  the 
more  rapidly  fatal  in  proportion^as  the  injury  is  high  up  in  the  vertebral  column. 
The  whole  of  the  body  becomes  paralyzed  below  the  seat  of  injury,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  spinal  marrow.  If  the  seat  of  compression  is  above  the  fourth 
cervical  vertebra  death  is  commonly  immediate :  asphyxia  results  from  para- 
lysis of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  diaphragm,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
respiration.  In.&lls  on  the  summit  of  the  head  from  a  height,  it  sometimes 
happens,  not  only  that  the  skull  is  extensively  fi-actured,  but  that  the  denti- 
form process  of  the  second  vertebra  is  broken  off,  owing  to  the  head  being 
doubled  under  the  body.  This  injury  to  the  second  vertebra  may  be  the  cause 
of  death.  From  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Phillips,  it  would  appear  that  this  acci- 
dent is  not  always  attended  with  fatal  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  ('  Ed. 
M.  &  S.  J.'  Jan.  1838.)  In  one  instance  the  person  survived  fifteen  months 
(ib.  Oct.  1845,  p.  527) ;  and  in  another,  in  which  the  fracture  was  caused  by 
the  patient  turning  in  bed  while  his  head  was  pressed  on  the  pillow,  death  did 
not  take  place  for  sixteen  months.  (Copland,  *  Diet.  Pr.  Med.,*  Paralysis.)  On 
several  criminal  trials,  this  injury  was  proyed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  : 
and  in  a  case  tried  at  Glasgow  {The  King  v.  Reid,  n.  71 ),  it  became  a  material 
question,  how  far  such  a  fracture  might  result  from  disease.  It  may  happen 
that  caries  of  the  bone,  or  disease  of  the  transverse  ligament,  will  cause  a  separa- 
tion of  the  dentiform  proces?*  from  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  The  state  of 
the  bone  in  these  alleged  fatal  accidents  should  therefore  be  closely  examined. 
In  Reid*s  case  an  acquittal  took  place,  partly  because  the  deceased  had  laboured 
under  disease  of  the  spine,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  parts  had  not  been  noticed. 
Disease  of  the  ligaments  may  also  lead  to  a  separation,  followed  by  slow  or 
rapid  death,  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure.  A  slight  cause  may  some- 
times produce  severe  and  fatal  injury  to  the  neck.  A  lunatic  in  a  private  asylum 
suddenly  threw  her  head  back,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  some  food  that  was 
offered  to  her;  and  she  died  evidently  from  the  compression  produced  by  tho 
displacement  of  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  A  woman  died 
suddenly  a  month  after  her  confinement :  she  had  been  suckling  her  child  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  four  she  was  found  dead.  The  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  chest,  and  head  were  carefully  examined,  without  the  discovery 
of  any  morbid  appearance  to  account  for  her  death — when,  as  the  brain  was 
being  returned  into  the  skull,  one  of  the  inspectors  noticed  a  projection  at  the 
foramen  magnum.  On  further  examination,  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second 
vertebra  was  found  to  have  been  displaced,  and  this  had  so  injured  the  spinal 
marrow  as  to  destroy  life.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3,  p.  582.)  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  bone  was  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  condition.  The  following  case  shows 
that  the  rapidity  of  death  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  compression  : — ^A  girl 
had  a  stiff  neck,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  cold :  her  head  was  continually  twisted 
to  the  left  side,  but  she  possessed  the  power  of  moving  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion.     While  in  this  state,  a  man  suddenly  seized  her  and  gave  her  head  a 
violent  twist ;  she  felt  immediately  severe  pain,  lost  the  power  of  turning  her 
head  to  the  right,  and  had  difficulty  of  swallowing.    These  symptoms  continued 
to  increase  for  a  month,  and  she  ultimately  died  from  a  paralytic  afiection. 
On  inspection,  the  ligaments  of  the  first  and  second  vertebne  were  found  rup- 
tured, but  there  was  no  mark  of  suppuration.    The  bones  were  healthy.  The 
dentiform  process  hud  compressed  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  were  softened ;  it  was  observed  during  life  that  she  had  lost  more  of  the 
power  of  motion  than  of  sensation.     (^  Graz.  Medicale,^  Nov.  1842.)     A  dis- 
placement of  the  dentiform  process  may  take  place  from  very  slight  causes. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Petit,  a  child  was  instantaneously  killed  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  lifted  up  by  the  head.    There  was  no  doubt  that, 
by  the  weight  of  the  body  and  perhaps  a  sudden  jerk,  the  ligaments  which 
confined  the  second  vertebra  to  the  first  had  become  lacerated,  and  bad  pro- 
duced fatal  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.    (^For  another  case  see  Cormack's 
*  Edinburgh  Journal,'  April  1845,  p.  314.)    A  man  while  holding  his  head  in 
a  butting  position  during  a  struggle  with  a  friend  died  suddenly.    The  friend 
had  forcibly  rotated  or  twisted  the  deceased's  head  a  few  times  from  side  to 
side  by  the  brim  of  his  hat.     On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  first  four 
cervical  vertebrae  were  fractured — ^the  ligaments  were  bruised  and  torn,  and 
blood  was  efFused  on  the  coverings  of  the  spinal  cord.    This  fully  accounted 
for  death.    (^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  17,  1856.)    It  is  not  stated  whether 
there  was  any  disease  of  the  bones.    Compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  some- 
times arises,  though  rarely,  from  effusion  of  blood  from  a  &11.    It  is  important 
to  remember,  that  an  efiusion  of  blood  may  also  take  place  from  ^mntaneons 
causes.    In  one  case,  which  proved  fatal  from  an  accidental  fall,  a  coagulum 
of  blood  was  found  efiused  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  exactly 
opposite  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  its  contents  iu%  generally  the  result  of  falls  or  blows, 
either  on  the  head  or  the  lower  part  of  the  column.  The  secondary  conse- 
quences of  these  injiu*ies  are  sometimes  so  insidious  as  to  disarm  suspicicn, 
and  death  may  take  place  quite  unexpectedly  some  weeks  after  the  accident. 
Spicula  of  bone,  separated  by  fractures,  may  remain  adherent  for  some  time; 
and,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  be  forced  off,  and  destroy  life  by  penetrat- 
ing the  spinal  marrow,  at  a  long  period  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  This 
has  been  known  to  happen  in  tiactures  involving  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  in  such  cases  death  is  immediate. 

The  spinal  marrow  has  been  in  some  instances  wounded  in  its  upper  part  bv 
sharp-pointed  instruments  introduced  between  the  vertebne.  Death  is  an  in- 
stantaneous result  when  the  wound  is  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra : — there 
is  no  part  of  the  spine  where  a  weapon  can  so  easily  penetrate  as  this,  e^[>ecia]l7 
if  the  neck  be  slightly  bent  forward.  The  external  woimd  thus  made  may  be 
very  small,  and  if  produced  with  any  obliquity  by  drawing  aside  the  integu- 
ments, it  might  be  easily  overlooked,  or  it  might  be  set  down  as  superficial. 
Eor  a  medico-legal  account  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  from  a  stab  in 
the  back  of  the  neck,  causing  a  division  of  the  spinal  marrow,  see  Henke, 
^  Zeitschrif t  der  S.  A.^  1836,  U.  2. ;  and  for  another  case  of  homicidal  injun- 
to  the  spine,  reported  by  Dr.  Bade,  see  'Lancet,'  May  1855,  p.  520. 

In  fractures  of  the  vertebrae,  a  person  is  generally  so  disabled,  whatever  may 
be  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  that  he  cannot  walk  or  exert  himself.  We 
must  be  prepared,  however,  for  exceptions  to  this  common  surgical  view  d 
such  injuries.  On  the  27th  February  1861,  a  man,  cet.  35,  was  admitted  into 
.  the  Northampton  Infirmary  sufEering  from  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  great  pain 
in  the  back  and  in  the  abdomen.  He  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  the 
cause  of  his  illness.     He  soon  died ;  and  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
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tenth  dorsal  vertebra  was  found  broken  in  its  body  and  arch.  There  was 
slight  displacement,  but  it  was  not  such  as  to  pressr  upon  the  spinal  cord.  A 
large  clot  of  blood  was  situat-ed  on  the  sheath  of  the  cord ;  this  had  caused 
the  paralysis.  It  was  proved  at  the  inquest  that  deceased  met  with  a  heavy 
fall  on  the  15th  of  February,  but  that  he  had  walked  some  distance  afterwards, 
visited  several  public-houses,  went  home  intoxicated,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  a  yard.  He  awoke  in  the  morning  sober,  but  was  unable  to  move  his  legs. 
In  addition  to  paralysis,  the  man  when  admitted  was  labouring  under  peri- 
tonitis. There  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  sustained  any  injury  subsequently 
to  the  fall  twelve  days  before  his  admission  ;  hence  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fractured  vertebra,  he  had  not  been  rendered  incapable  of 
motion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis,  and  this  did  not  occur  until  some  time  after  the  fracture,  as  the 
result  of  slow  oozing.  (See  for  a  case  somewhat  similar,  Jieg,  v.  Slater  and 
Vivian,  C.  C.  C,  Sept.  1860.     Insanity.) 
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Wounds  of  the  chest, — Wounds  of  the  chest  have  been  divided  into  those 
which  are  confined  to  the  parietes  or  walls  and  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity. 
Incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  are  rarely  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences.  The  bleeding  is  not  considerable,  and  is  generally 
arrested  without  much  difficulty.  They  heal  either  by  adhesion  or  suppura- 
tion, and  unless  their  effects  are  aggravated  by  incidental  circumstances,  the 
person  recovers.  Contusions  or  contused  wounds  of  the  chest  are,  however, 
far  more  dangerous,  and  the  danger  is  always  in  a  ratio  to  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence used.  Such  injuries,  when  severe,  are  ordinarily  accompanied  by  frac- 
tures of  the  ribs  or  sternum — by  a  rupture  of  the  viscera  within  the  cavity, 
including  the  diaphragm — by  profuse  bleeding —  or,  as  an  after  effect,  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  or  without  suppuration.  Fractures  of  the 
ribs  are  dangerous  for  several  reasons :  the  bones  may  be  splintered  and  driven 
inwards,  thereby  wounding  the  lungs  and  causing  haemorrhage  or  leading  to 
inflanunation  of  the  pleura  or  limgs.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  ribs  the  prog- 
nosis is  less  ^vourable  than  in  those  of  the  lower,  because  commonly  a  much 
greater  degree  of  violence  is  required  to  produce  the  fracture.  A  simple  frac- 
ture of  the  sternum  or  chest-bone  without  displacement  of  the  bone,  is  rarely 
attended  with  danger,  tmless  the  concussion  has  at  the  same  time  produced 
nuschief  internally,  which  will  be  known  by  the  symptoms.  When,  however, 
the  bone  is  depressed  as  well  as  fractured,  the  viscera  behind  may  be  mortally 
injured.  In  a  case  of  depressed  fracture  of  the  sternum,  recorded  by  M. 
Sanson,  the  person  died  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  days ;  and  on  inspection,  it 
was  found  that  the  fractured  portion  of  bone  had  produced  a  transverse  wound 
of  the  heart  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  cavities  of  the  organ  had  not  been 
penetrated,  but  the  piece  of  bone  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  depression  pro- 
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duced  by  it  on  the  parietes.  (Derergie,  ^  Med.  Ug,^  toI.  2,  p.  243.)  A  witnes 
will  frequently  be  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  efFeds  of  oontasBons 
on  the  chest,  with  or  without  fracture,  in  cases  of  death  from  pugilistic  com- 
bats, which  formerly  gave  rise  to  numerous  trials  on  charges  of  manslaughter. 
Wounds  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  are  generally  dangerous,  eren 
when  slight,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  accidents  with  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  complicated.  In  these  wounds,  the  lungs  are  most  commonly  in- 
jured ;  but,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  weapon,  the  heart,  or  Uie  great 
vessels  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  ossophagus  (gullet)  or  thoracic  duct, 
may  share  in  the  mischief. 

Wounds  of  the  lungs. — The  immediate  cause  of  danger  from  woimda  of 
these  organs  is  the  consequent  hemorrhage,  which  is  profuse  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  woimded.  Should  the 
weapon  divide  any  of  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  individoal  may 
speedily  sink.  The  degree  of  hsemorrhage  cannot  be  determined  by  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  escapes  from  the  wound ;  for  it  may  flow  internally,  and 
collect  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  impeding  respiration.  This  is  especially 
to  be  apprehended  when  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound  is  small  and  oblique, 
and  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  has  been  touched  by  the  weapon.  A  woimd 
of  the  lung  is  generally  known,  among  other  f^rmptoms,  by  the  frothiness  and 
florid  colour  of  the  blood  which  issues  from  the  orifice,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
pectoration of  blood.  The  lunga  may  sustain  serious  injury  from  a  blow  or 
fall,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  external  marks  of  violence  or  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  danger  for  some  hours.  A  young  man,  while  riding,  fell  from  hi» 
horse  on  his  left  arm.  He  complained  of  no  pain  for  ^ve  hours,  but  in  twelve 
hours  he  was  seized  with  an  alarming  flow  of  blood  from  the  mouth.  He  died 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  After  death  there  was  no  external  mark  of 
injury  to  the  chest,  but  the  right  lung  was  ruptured  posteriorly  throughout  its 
length,  and  much  blood  had  been  effused.  (*  Lancet,*  November  1842.)  A 
case  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  reported  by  Mr.  Jardine,  of  the  Winchester 
County  Hospital.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  31,  1«5S.)  A  boy,  aged 
fourteen,  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  He  was  ad- 
mitted an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  he  died  in  about  two  hours  after  bis 
admission.  On  examination  of  the  body  twelve  hours  after  death,  there  was 
no  mark  of  external  injury.  The  collar-bone  was  fractured,  but  the  ribs  had 
escaped  injury.  The  ri^t  lung  was  found  ruptured  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
into  its  substance,  and  from  this  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  escaped,  which 
caused  death.  This  case  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  production  of 
fatal  internal  injuries  without  any  corresponding  marks  of  violence  extemallj. 
(See  p.  469.)  For  another  case  of  laceration  of  the  lung  without  fracture  of 
the  ribs  from  a  carriage  passing  over  the  chest,  see  ^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
Jan.  19,  1861.  During  the  convalescence  of  a  person  who  has  survived  the 
first  efTects  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  the  surgeon  should  obsenre 
whether  death,  when  it  occurs,  may  not  have  been  caused  either  by  impru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  by  abuse  of  regimen  or  other  misconduct : 
for  circumstances  of  this  nature  may  be  occasionally  treated  as  mitigatoir  on 
the  trial  of  the  assailant.  It  is  properly  recommended,  that  in  all  cases  where 
a  person  is  progressing  to  recovery,  any  alteration  in  the  treatment  should  be 
made  with  great  circumspection.  Too  much  nourishment,  too  frequent  talk- 
ing, or  any  exertion,  are  circumstances  that  may  cause  a  renewal  of  the 
bleeding  and  extravasation.  A  case  is  related  in  which  a  soldier  died  instantly 
from  internal  hcemorrhage,  brought  on  by  throwing  a  bowl  at  some  nine-piBS, 
two  months  after  he  had  been  apparently  cured  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs. 
(Some  remarks  on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  lungs  will  be  found  in  the  *  Mei 
Times  and  Gaz.'  July  24,  1851,  p.  98.) 
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Wounds  of  the  Aearf.-^Wounds  of  the  heart  are  among  the  most  fatal  of 

penetradiig  woundB  of  the  cheat.  It  was  formerly  considered  ihat  all  wounds 
of  ihiH  organ  were  necesBarily  and  inBtantly  mortal.  (See  ante,  p,  609.) 
Undoubtedly,  when  either  of  the  cavities  is  laid  opeo  to  a  large  extent,  the 
bleeding  is  so  profuse  on  the  witlidtawal  of  the  weapon,  thatdeath  must  be  im- 
mediate. But  when  the  wound  ie  small,  aud  the  weapon  penetrates  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  obliquely,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
iind  cases  are  ou  record  in  which  it  is  probable  that  such  wounds  would  have 
healed  and  the  patients  have  finally  recovered,  but  for  the  supervention  of 
other  diseases  which  destroyed  life.  Bupuy  tren  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man 
who  received  a  stab  on  the  left  side  of  the  cheat,  on  ^'ovember  5th,  1831.  He 
was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  the  aymptoms  under  which  he  laboured 
did  not  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  received  a  woimd  of  the  heart.  The 
man  died  in  eight  days,  of  cerebral  diseaae.  On  an  inspection  of  his  body,  it 
was  found  that  the  left  ventricle  was  wounded  about  the  middle  aud  a  little 
lo  the  right,  its  cavity  having  been 
penetrated  in  a  transverse  direction. 
The  wound  was  three  linea  and  a  half 
SCTDSB,  and  one  line  from  above  down- 
wards. The  external  hbres  of  the  or- 
gan were  most  separated ;  the  open- 
ings diminished  gradually,  so  that  the 
internal  fibres  were  in  contact  and 
closed  the  wound.  A  boy,  in  pulling 
a  inife  from  a  companion  with  the 
point  towards  him  accidentally  stab- 
bed himself  in  the  cheat.  A  small 
(juantity  of  fiorid  red  blood  escaped; 
he  vomited,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  died  in  eight  days.  The  left  ven- 
tricle had  been  perfontt«d  and  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  blood  was  effused 
in  the  chest.  This  cace  shows  that 
fatal  luemorrhage  is  not  always  in 
diate.  (-Med.  Gaz.'  vol  2,  p.  721.) 
In  another  instance  reported  by  Du-  ] 
puy  tren,  five  or  six  wounds  were  made 
by  means  of  a  saddler's  needle — most 
of  them  penetrating  into  the  left  ven-  ] 
tricle  of  the  heart.  The  man  died  of 
cerebral  disease,  twenty-five  daya  after  the  wounds  could  have  been  possibly 
inflicted ;  fof  the  needle  was  taken  from  him  twenty -live  days  before  hia 
death,  without  any  suspicion  being  entertained  of  hia  having  wounded  him- 
«elf  with  it.  The  cicatrices  were  visible  on  an  inspection  of  the  body.  The 
(|uantity  of  blood  found  in  the  chest  amounte<l  to  nbout  three  ounces,  and 
this  appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  the  subalanceiif  the  heart.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  13,  p.  662.)  For  a  ea.'*  of  sudden  death  hs  the  result  of  an  accidentul 
wound  by  a  fish-bone,  see  '  Wed.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  12,  1860,  p.  667  ;  and 
for  cases  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  wounda  of  the  heart  are  not  install' 
taneously  mortal,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  2,  p.  721, 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren,  that  these  injuries  were  not  necessarilv 
fatal,  although  I  believe,  with  one  exception  (infra),  there  is  no  case  ou  record 
in  which  a  person  has  recovered  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  ('Ed.  M.  and  8.  J.'  Oct.  1844,  357;  also 'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  ]. 
Jfl2.)      There  are  few,  probably,  who  will  l>e  inclined  to  consider  them 
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curable :  a  remote  possibility  of  simple  wounds  healing,  and  of  the  patient  re* 
covering,  may  be  admitted,  but  until  some  clear  inst^ices  of  recoverT  fram 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  cavities  are  reported,  the  .majority  of  practitioners 
will  continue  to  look  upon  them  as  fatal.  From  a  series  of  cases  collected  bj 
MM.  Ollivier  and  Sanson,  it  appears  that  out  of  twenty-nine  instances  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  heart,  only  two  proved  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours. 
'  In  the  others  death  took  place  at  the  varied  periods  of  from  four  to  twenty- 
eight  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Devergie,  *  Med.  L^.'  vol.  2, 
p.  253.)  These  differences  in  the  time  at  which  death  occurs,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  wounds  of  the  heart  do  not  instantly  destroy  life,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  penetrated  by  a  weapon.  Thus,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  is  stated  that  woimds  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  heart  are, 
c(Eteri8  paribus,  less  rapidly  fatal  than  those  which  are  transverse  to  its  axis. 
In  a  wound  which  divides  the  fibres  transversely,  the  opening  will  be  larger, 
and  the  hsBmorrhage  greater,  than  in  one  that  is  parallel  to  these  fibres ;  and 
as  the  heart  is  composed  of  different  layers,  of  which  the  fibres  pass  in  different 
directions,  so,  in  a  penetrating  wound  of  its  cavities,  while  one  set  tends  to 
separate  the  edges,  another  tends  to  bring  them  together,  and  thereby  to  re- 
strain the  fiow  of  blood.  It  is  this  action  of  the  fibres  which  renders  wounds 
of  the  ventricles  less  rapidly  &tal  than  those  of  the  auricles,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  equal  (see  case  by  Mr.  Callaway,  ante^  p.  609) ;  but  a  man  has 
been  known  to  survive  a  laceration  of  the  left  auricle  eleven  hours.  In  this 
case,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Hancock,  the  chest  was  crushed,  and  afber  death 
it  was  found  that  the  left  auricle  was  la<5erated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch ; 
nevertheless  this  patient  survived  the  injury  for  the  long  period  mentioned. 
(^Lancet,'  Jan.  30,  1841,  p.  655.)  In  another  instance,  where  a  man  was 
stabbed  through  the  left  auricle  during  a  quarrel,  death  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  laps^  of  seventy-eight  hours.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  40,  520.^  In  the 
17 til  volume  of  the  *  Medical  Gazette,'  page  82,  a  case  is  reported  in  which 
a  person  is  stated  to  have  recovered  from  a  punctured  wound  of  the  heart ; 
and  Dr.  Trugien  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  in 
the  left  ventricle  survived  ^ve  days.  The  wound  in  the  heart  had  partly  cica- 
trized.    (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  42.) 

The  presence  of  a  weapon  in  the  wound,  by  mechanically  obstructing  the 
effusion  of  blood,  also  retards  the  fatal  result.     A  lunatic,  about  thirty-fonr 
years  of  age,  wounded  himself  with  a  very  long  sharp  instrument  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.     Two  days  afterwards  he  was  admitted  into  the  Bicetre, 
labouring  under  oppressed  breathing,  intermittent  pulse,  and  other  serious 
symptoms.     The  wounded  man  stated  that  he  had  plunged  the  instrument 
into  his  chest,  and  had  not  been  able  to  withdraw  it.     His  symptoms  became 
more  aggravated,  and  he  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  wound.     On  in- 
spection, the  pericardium  and  the  surrounding  parts  were  found  inflamed ;  and 
on  opening  the  heart  an  iron  stiletto  was  discovered  to  be  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  it  had  entirely  traversed,  so  that  it5 
point  projected  a  few  lines  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.     The  man 
had  obviously  died  from  effusion  of  blood ;  but  this  had  taken  place  slowly, 
and  only  after  the  period  of  time  mentioned  had  the  bleeding  sufficed  to  de- 
stroy life.     It  appears  fix)m  the  observations  of  M.  Ollivier  and  others,  that 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  more  frequently  wounded  than  the  left, 
and  of  these  the  right  ventricle  is  most  commonly  the  seat  of  injury.     Out  tif 
sixty-four  cases  of  wounds  of  this  organ,  twenty-nine  were  situated  in  the . 
right  ventricle,  twelve  in  the  left  ventricle,  nine  in  the  two  ventricles,  three 
in  the  right  auricle,  and  one  in  the  left  auricle.     These  differences  are  readily 
accQimted  for  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  cavities.  It  appears  also,  from  M* 
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Ollivier's  observations,  that  wounds  of  the  right  ventricle  are  not  only  the 
most  frequent,  but  of  all  others  they  are  the  most  rapidly  mortal.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  suddenness  of  death  ,in  severe  wounds  of  the  cavities  of  this 
organ,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the  loss  of  blood,  but  to  the  degree  of 
compression  which  the  heart  experiences  from  that  which  escapes  into  the  bag 
of  the  pericardium.  A  singular  case  of  accidental  wound  of  the  heart,  causing 
death,  is  reported  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  for  May  12,  1860,  p.  467. 
A  woman  died  suddenly  nnder  suspicious  circumstances.  On  inspection,  it 
was  found  that  a  large  fish-bone  had  protruded  through  the  stomach  and  had 
perforated  the  heart,  causing  death  by  haemorrhage.  In  reference  to  the  direc" 
Hon  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  base 
of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  apex  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  same  side.  (See  fig.  97, 
p.  497.) 

Ruptures  of  the  heart, — The  heart  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  either  from  dis- 
ease or  accident.  In  the  latter  case,  the  organ  generally  gives  way  towards 
the  base,  and  through  one  of  its  cavities  on  the  right  side.  (For  cases,  see 
*Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  31,  p.  532.)  Dr.  Hope  asserts  that  in  ruptures  from 
natural  causes,  it  is  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  particularly  the  left  ven- 
tricle, in  which  a  rupture  is  most  fi'equently  found.  The  symptoms  are  sud- 
den pain,  collapse,  cramps,  cold  extremities,  and  rapid  death.  According  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  cases  of  rupture  from  disease  may 
excite  a  suspicion  of  death  irom  violence.  Sometimes  the  substance  of  the 
heart  appears  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Dr.  Quain  met  with  a 
case  in  which,  under  this  diseased  condition,  the  left  ventricle  had  become 
mptured  during  slight  muscular  exertion.  (*Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  pp.  774  and 
857.)  Mr.  Marshall  has  reported  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  under 
similar  circumstances.  (*  Lancet,*  Feb.  16,  1857.)  In  other  instances  there  has 
been  no  apparent  alteration  of  structure.  Dr.  Stroud  reported  to  the  Med.- 
Chir.  Society  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  a  young  man  aged  twenty - 
mne.  The  deceased  died  in  ten  hours  after  his  first  seizure ;  on  inspection, 
there  was  a  small  aperture  in  the  right  auricle  near  the  vena  cava.  This  did 
not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  morbid  condition  of  the  heart.  ('  Med. 
6az.'  vol.  26,  p.  518;  *  Lancet,'  Nov.  1843.)  As  a  medico-legal  subject,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  this  alarming  accident  proceeds  from  blows  or 
falls,  it  is  not  always  accompanied  by  marks  of  external  violence,  or  any  fracture 
or  other  injury  to  the  exterior  of  the  chest.  A  girl,  five  years  of  age,  was 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  cart.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  she 
was  quite  dead,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 
On  inspection,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  full  of  blood,  which  had  is- 
Biied  from  a  transverse  rent  across  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Both  ventricles 
were  laid  open :  the  muscular  substance  was  torn  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
pericardium.  The  spine  and  ribs  were  unbroken,  and  there  was  no  injury  to 
any  other  organ.  It  was  obvious  that  the  injury  to  the  heart  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  accident.  (*  Mem.  of  Pathological  Society,'  Jan.  1863.)  A  case 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  in  which  a  cart-wheel  passed  over  the  chest  of  a 
child,  and  occasioned  instant  death  by  causing  rupture  of  the  heart.  Sir  R. 
Christison  met  with  two  similar  instances,  one  caused  by  a  fall,  the  other  by 
a  blow.  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  two  others,  one  of  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin.  A  child  was  killed, 
as  it  was  supposed  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  going  over  its  chest.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  skin,  muscles,  and  ribs  were  entirely  free  from  any  marks  of  injury. 
The  pericardium  was  lacerated,  and  a  pint  of  blood  was  effused  into  the  right 
pleural  cavity.  The  heart  was  found  ruptured  throughout  its  entire  length. 
In  another  case,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Jeffery,  of  Sidraouth,  a  man  fell  from 
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a  cliff  the  height  of  one  hundred  feel.  There  were  a.  few  alight  bruiwa  ibont 
the  body,  but  no  serious  wound  or  fracture.  On  opening  the  cheM,  the  peri- 
cardium W88  found  to  be  distended  with  durk  fluid  blood,  which  had  naped 
from  an  irr^ular  opening  about  three- quart«rs  of  on  inch  in  diameter,  ntu- 
ated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  auricle.  (For  another  caee  aee-Cyc 
Pr.  Med,'  vol.  4,  p.  557.)  In  the  American  edition  .of  this  work,  a  cue  ti 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Griffiths,  in  which  a  boy  was  run  over  by  a  heavy  wtggon, 
■  two  wheels  of  which  passed  over  his  cheat.  He  arose  appai'ently  not  mmi 
injured,  but  on  reaching  the  side  of  the  street,  fell  dead.  On  dissectirai,  the 
heart  was  found  ruptured.  The  ribs  were  not  fractured,  nor  was  liere  «nj 
laceration  of  the  parietiee  of  the  chest. 

The  natural  causes  of  rupture  of  the  heart  are  violent  mental  emotions, 
Buchasanger,  fright,  terror,  jtaroxj'smaof  paasion,  sudden  or  exceeaTe  miuea- 
p^  tar  eflbrts,  or  violent  pfaja- 

cal  exertions  in  oonsUained 
poeitions.  The  hoin,  hkt 
any  other  muacle,  may  aba 
give  way  from  its  own  pow- 
erful contractions.  The 
left  auricle  of  the  heart  bw 
been  ruptured  as  a  men 
result  of  great  physiol  ex- 
ertion. (See  case,  'Med. 
Gaz.'  Tol.  47,  p.  1063.) 
liupture  of  the  heart  from 
any  of  these  mtunl  cause* 
is,  however,  a 
rence.  ('  Med.-Chir.  Her. 
Oct.  1847,  p.  460;  'L 
cet,'  Jan.  23,  18 CO,  p. 
and  Gamgee's  '  Pathokfi- 
cal  Anatomy,'  p.  7.)  It  ii 
of  import&noe  for  the  me- 
dical jurist  to  be  aware  tbit 
rupture  of  the  heart  may 
prove  suddenly  and  npidlj 
fatal  to  life,  although  tb« 
lesion  may  not  involve  ibe 
Dr. 


■.u'^'i"!???  met    with    the    foliowii^ 

L.r.'^?:   II-  case  :— A  lady,  kL  75,  *«  ■ 

suddenly  seized  with  fuBt- 

^_^  nesa  and  occaaional  fin  of  I 

hurried    reepintioE  :    ibt  \ 

bnu«o.oovtruig«liginwhlcbiit.ooiiuii«a.  '''^' died  in  about  an  hour.  Oi 

>  inspection,  the  pencaidii 

was  found  to  be  distended  with  twelve  ouncea  of  blood,' on e-thinl  of  whi 
was  in  a  coagulated  state.  A  fissure  was  found  in  the  onperficial  fibres  abttf 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  over  the  left  ventricle  and  near  (he  septu 
There  was  another  and  Rmaller  laceration  a  little  higher  up.  The  larger  rail 
'  communicated  with  one  of  the  coronarv  veins,  and  from  thin,  and  Bome  <K 
the  smaller  arteriee  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  hiemorrhage  h*d  pv- 
ceeded  :  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lefV  ventricle  was  quite  sound.  Dc*>k 
had  been  caused  by  the  mechanical  eB^ect  of  the  blood  in  interrupting  ' 
heart's  action.     (Cormack's  '  Monthly  Journal,'  June  1845,  \t,  4;!i.) 
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Wlien  the  heart  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  as  where  it  has  undergone  fatty 
degeneration,  anj  slight  causes  of  excitement  are  sufficient  to  produce  rup- 
ture and  sudden  death.  The  mere  exercise  of  walking  may  thus  give  rise  to 
&tal  consequences.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Dr.  Wharrie,  in  which 
a  man  was  found  dead  upon  a  high  road.  The  right  auricle  was  found  rup- 
tured near  the  superior  yena  cava :  its  substance  was  thin,  soft,  and  yery  easily 
torn.  (Cormack's  *  Monthly  Journal,'  May  1846,  p.  843.)  The  same  writer 
describes  a  singular  case,  in  which  a  man  died  suddenly  after  a  struggle  with 
an  adversary.  No  blows  had  been  exchanged.  In  this  instance  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  were  found  much  thickened,  and  the  aortic  valves  were 
ossified :  there  was  no  rupture.     (Loc.  cit.) 

Wounds  of  arteries  and  veins, — ^Wounds  of  the  large  arterial  and  venous 
trunks,  around  the  heart,  must  be  considered  as  decidedly  mortal :  death  is 
generally  instantaneous  from  the  sudden  and  profuse  bleeding  which  attends 
them.  Dr.  Heil,  of  Bamberg,  has  reported  a  case  which  proves  in  his  view 
that  a  person  may  recover  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  ascending  aorta. 
(Hencke  8  *  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  b.  2,  s.  459.)  With  regard  to  these  fatal  effu- 
sions of  blood  within  the  chest,  as  well  as  ki  the  other  great  cavities,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  that,  from  whatever  vessel  or  vessels  the  blood  may  have 
issued,  it  is  not  conamonly  found  coagulated  to  any  extent.  The  greater  part 
of  it  generally  preserves  the  liquid  state :  and  it  is  rare  that  so  much  as  one- 
half  of  the  quantity  effused  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  coagulum.  These  effu- 
sions of  blood  in  the  chest  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  wounds  of  the  inter- 
costal and  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  or  of  the  vena  azygos.  Wotmds  of 
the  carotid  arteries  have  been  fully  considered  in  the  section  on  wounds  of  the 
throat  {ante^  pp.  488,  610).  On  wounds  of  the  other  blood-vessels,  whether 
arteries  or  veins,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  atiy  further  remark.  Death  is 
generally  owing  to  loss  of  blood,  and  the  bleeding  from  a  comparatively  small 
Tessel  may  prove  fatal,  according  to  its  situation  and  the  state  of  the  person 
wounded. 

Death  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  wmmded  veins, — In  wounds  of  veins 
there  is  an  occasional  and  a  peculiar  cause  of  death  which  requires  notice, 
namely,  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  open  mouth  of  the  divided  vessel.  Among 
many  cases  of  this  kind  I  select  one  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Willis,  of  Barnes  : 
—A  man  was  labouring  under  chronic  laryngitis,  and  it  was  considered  proper 
to  introduce  a  seton  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  The  skin  was  raised,  and 
the  seton-needle  was  passed  horizontally  through  the  skin,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  above  the  breast-bone,  and  not  at  all  near  to  the  jugular  vein  or 
any  other  important  blood-vessel.  At  the  instant  of  its  entrance  there  was  a 
momentary  hissing  sound — the  man  became  pale — his  features  were  set — he 
&inted,  and  he  subsequently  became  rigid  and  convulsed.  The  man  did  not 
recover  his  consciousness,  was  attacked  with  lockjaw,  and  died  in  seven  hours. 
The  medical  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  proved  that  death  had  not  arisen 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  from  air  penetrating  through  a  small  vein  which  had 
been  accidentally  divided.  A  verdict  was  returned  accordingly.  After  the 
inquest  the  body  was  inspected,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  jugular  veins 
and  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  uninjured.  The  right  aiu*icle  and  pul- 
monary artery  were  distended  with  frothy  blood,  and  the  lungs  were  emphy- 
sematous, distended  with  much  air.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  608.)  For  another 
case  of  sudden  death  from  this  (»use,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  1098.  See 
also  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Lane,  vol.  45,  p.  926. 
Dr.  Bernard  has  shown  that  the  air  thus  introduced  into  veins  does  not  act 
by  paralyzing  and  obstructing  the  action  of  the  heart :  the  obstacle  which  it 
creates  to  the  circulation,  is  in  the  lungs.     (*  Le9ons,'  p.  163.) 

It  has  been  long  known  that  air  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  would  destroy 
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life  hy  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  heart.  The  exact  natnre  tA  \iM 
accident,  oh  it  occurs  in  operations,  is  not  well  understood.  (FerguBon'a '  Sur- 
gery,' p.  444.)  According  to  Bome,  the  air  rushes  into  the  cayityof  theTcael 
owing  to  atmospheric  pressure  during  the  expansion  of  the  heart,  wLile  othen 
believe  it  to  be  dependent  on  the  act  of  inspiration.  It  is  difficult  to  acooum 
for  the  entrance  of  air  by  atmospheric  pressure,  unless  the  cut  ori6ce  uf 
the  Tein  is  kept  open,  or  unless  its  coats  are  morbidly  thickened,  so  that  it 
does  not  readily  close  when  dirided ;  nevertlieleaB,  death  may  thus  occur  with- 
out the  slightest  imputation  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  Dr.  Cormack  W 
shown  that  in  some  alleged  cases  of  this  kind,  death  was  probably  due  to  ]ox 
of  blood.  When  the  bleeding  is  slight,  and  the  hisung  sound  ia  heaul  at  iIm 
time  of  the  incision,  it  may  fiiirly  be  ascribed  to  the  entraJice  of  air.  This 
opinion  would  be  eonlirmed  by  tiie  diacorery  of  a  frothy  state  of  the  blw>d  in 
the  right  caviticfi  of  the  heart.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  death  may  tak« 
place  from  this  cause,  although  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  nymptomt 
A  case  has  been  reported  in  which  a  man  died  under  these  circumetancta  in 
thirteen  hours,  although  he  had  ho  far  recovered  in  the  interim,  that  the  func- 
tions'of  the  lungs  and  heart  w^^  completely  restored.  ('Association  Joumil,' 
Jan.  28,  1853,  p.  91.) 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm. — The  dlaphr^m,  or  musculir  pu- 
tttion  between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  is  liable  to  be  wounded  either  by  weapons 
„_  ,„  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of  tbe 

cheat  or  abdomen,  or  by  the  rib* 
when  fractured  by  violent  blow* 
or  falls;  but,  under  any  circum- 
stances, wounds  of  this  muscle  BK 
not  hkely  to  occur  without  im- 
plicating die  important  orpM 
that  are  in  contact  with  it.  It  ii 
scarcely  possible,  therefore,  w 
^  estimate  the  danger  of  these  Id- 
'  iries  abstractedly,  as  the  mrdinl 
)inion  must  materialty  depend 
on  ^oe  concomitant  mischief  to 
the  adjommg  viscera.  The  an- 
nexed engraving.  Fig.  132,  rep*- 
eents  a  view  of  the  diaphiun 
or  the  muscular  partition  be- 
tween the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Slight  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  diaphragm  may  heal  like  ^M* 
rndrr  or  kbdomintil  mrfueol  the  dbipbninn  loaktntiap-  of  Other  muacalarparts;  andcaM 

■.^.inta-tbe  -Mominai  -riBcoB  bdng  ranovBd  ,wt3»n).     ^f  j]^  ]^^^^  ^^  ^n  record.  Then 
'*■  °T^ui"™"''"*™     is,  however,  eapecially  when  lh( 
la.  Opeoinc    far    inkrioi    woimd  is  of  a  lacerated  kind,  a 
'™'™"'  consecutive  source    of    miMhid 

mely,  that  after  the  wound  has.  to  all 
nppearance,  healed,  the  life  of  a  person  may  he  cut  rfiort  by  the  strangulaDaa 
of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  the  half-cicatriied  aperture.  An  in- 
»^nce  reported  by  Dr.  Smith  affords  an  illustration  of  this.  A  sharp-pdntJ 
weapon  had  penetrated  the  diaphn^m,  notwithstanding  which  the  patia* 
apparently  made  a  rapid  and  perfect  recoveiy.  At  tlie  end  of  about  thret 
mo  nths,  however,  the  man  died  from  a  strangulated  hernia  or  rupture  invoh- 
ing  the  stomach,  which  had  passed  through  the  wound  of  the  diaphragm  isl* 
the  thorax.     ('  For.  Med.'  p.  279.)     In  a  case  of  this  description,  when  de«k 
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occurs  at  a  long  period  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  the  witness  may  pro- 
bably be  required  to  say — ^Whether  the  wound  was  the  cause  ot  death  ?  or 
wheUier  there  were  any  other  circumstances  which  would  ha^e-  caused  or  faci- 
litated the  production  of  a  hernia.  The  degree  of  culpability  of  an  aggressor 
maj  materially  depend  upon  the  answers  returned  to  these  questions.  Phrenic 
hemiay  as  this  form  of  internal  ruptmre  is  termed,  is  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
usual or  imexpected  fatal  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm ;  and 
therefore  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  death,  at  wliatever  period  this 
event  may  occur,  should  be  referred  to  the  original  wound.  But  the  case  may 
present  some  difficulties,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  slight  blow  on  the  stomach, 
received  subsequently  to  the  wound,  or  even  any  violent  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  deceased,  might  have  produced  fatal  strangulation.  A  person  may  siir- 
vive  with  a  large  phrenic  hernia  far  a  considerable  period,  and  die  from  some 
other  cause.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  already  been  related,  in  which  the  sto- 
mach and  part  of  the  intestines  were  found  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
the  person  lived  for  nine  months  (ante,  p.  612).  llie  fact  of  a  person  sur- 
Ti?ing  will,  however,  depend  on  the  freedomj  of-  communication  between  the 
chest  and  the  abdonoen.  If  the  aperture  is  sniall  and  unyielding,  strangulation 
may  occur,  followed  by  death  within  the  usual  period  of  time.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson  has  related  an  interesting  case  of  this  kindw  A  man  fractured  two 
of  his  ribs  by  a  fall.  It  was  not  imtil  twelve  months  afterwards  that  he  was 
admitted  into  University  College  Hospital,  where  he  died  two  days  after  his 
'  admission.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  about  fourteen  inches  of  the 
colon  protruded  into  the  che&rt;  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  so  small 
as  only  to  admit  the  point  of  a  finger.  The  intestine  had  become  strangulated, 
and  this  had  lead  to  death.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  injury  to  the  dia- 
phragm had  been  occasioned  by  the  same  accident  which  had  caused  the  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs.  The  hernia,  judging  from  the  symptoms,  had  taken  place 
only  a  few  days  before  death.  (*  Med.  Gar.'  vol.  40,  p.  584.)  Another  case 
has  been  elsewhere  related  in  which  a  man,  who  was  stabbed  in  a  quarrel, 
died  from  phrenic  hernia  fifteen  months  afterwards.  These  two  cases  are  of 
importance,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  death  may  unexpectedly  occur  from 
the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  chest  received  a  long  time  previously.  They 
ftlso  prove  the  absurdity  of  that  principle  of  the  English  law  which  makes  the 
■ggressor  responsible  for  a  fatal  result  only  when  the  death  happens  within  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  receipt  of  a  wound.  If  a  person  is  exculpated  when 
death  takes  place  after  fifteen  months,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that 
violence  was  the  moving  cause,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  persons  should 
iwt  be  equallj^  discharged  from  responsibility  when  the  wounded  person  sur- 
vives ten,  five,  or  even  two  months.  The  reader  will  find  some  important 
remarks  on  phrenic  hernia  and  its  fatality  in  Dr.  Reid's  *  Physiological 
Researches,'  p.  521. 

The  most  serious  injurieff  to  the  diaphragm-  are  unquestionably  those  which 
«re  produced  by  violent  contusions  or  falls  on  the  abdomen,  at  a  time  when 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended.  On  these  occasions  the  muscular 
fibres  may  be  ruptured  to  a  greater  or  less,  extent ;  but  the  bleeding  is  not 
considerable,  rarely  exceeding  two,  three,  or  fouir  otmces.  A  uniform  result 
of  such  niptvres,  when  extensive,  is  a  protrusion  of  the  stomach  into  the  chest, 
with  sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  this  organ  and  extravasation  of  its 
contents.  Severe  lacerations  of  the  diaphragm  are  more  readily  producer! 
during  the  act  of  inspiration  than  during  expiration — the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
^ing  then  stretched,  and  receiving,  while  in  this  state  of  tension,  the  whole 
pf  the  force.  According  to  Devergie,  the  rupture  most  frequently  takes  p*ao<» 
in  the  central  tendinous  structure,  w^here  it  is  united  with  the  left  muscular 
portion  above  the  crura.     He  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  more  commonly  on 
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the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  250.)  It  has  heen  nip- 
pused  that  death  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  accident,  but  this  view 
is  not  supported  bj  facts.  In' a  case  of  extenaive  rupture  of  the  diaphiagm 
related  by  Devergie,  in  which  the  stomach  and  colon  were  found  in  the  chest, 
the  person  lived  nine  months  after  the  only  accident  which  could  have  pro- 
duced it,  and  then  died  from  another  cause.  Besides  the  stomach,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  liver,  spleen,  or  intestines  pass  through  the  opening, 
and  these  organs  are  then  liable  to  become  strangulated  :  the  lungs  are  at  the 
same  time  so  compressed  that  respiration  is  stopped,  and  asphyxia  or  sufib- 
cation  may  be  an  immediate  result. 

Direction  of  wounds  in  ike  chest, — In  judgiDg  of  the  direction  taken  by 
wounds  which  traverse  the  chest  from  front  to  back,  it  is  necessary  to  remembor 
the  great  diiTerence  that  exists  in  the  level  of  the  same  rib  anteriorly  and  poste- 
ri  rly.  This  must  be  especially  attended  to  when  we  are  called  upon  to  state 
the  direction  of  a  traversing  wound  from  the  description  of  it  given  by  aoother. 
The  point  here  referred  to  had  an  important  bearing  in  the  case  of  a  fatal 
gimshot  woimd,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge  some  vears  mice. 
(Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1836.)  A  reference  to  fig.  97,  p.  497,  wilfshow  that, 
owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  a  straight  line  touching  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sixth  rib  behind  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  third 
rib  in  front. 

A  person  died  from  a  single  pellet  of  small-shot  traversing  the  chest  from 
before  backwards.  The  pellet  entered  between  the  first  and  second  rib  ante- 
riorly, and,  traversing  the  lung,  caused  death  by  lacerating  the  sixth  intercostal 
artery,  near  its  origin  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  rib,  posterioriy.  In  giring 
an  opinion  on  the  direction  of  this  wound — a  fact  which  happened  to  be  impoztan; 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  assailant — one  medical  witness,  from  not  dnlr 
considering  the  sloping  of  the  ribs  from  behind  forwards,  described  the  wound 
behind  as  being  six  inches  below  the  level  of  that  in  front.  As  the  small  canal 
through  the  lungs  could  not  be  discovered,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
two  wounds  could  not  be  connected,  because  the  gun  had  been  discharged  from 
the  shoulder  when  the  party  firing  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  deceued. 
This  opinion,  however,  was  soon  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  Indeed,  it  will  be  f  oimd  that  a  straight 
line  carried  backwards  from  between  the  first  and  second  ribs  in  front  wiU,  in 
a  well-formed  skeleton,  touch  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  rib  posteriorlj; 
therefore  this  woimd  was  nearly  horizontal — being  only  one  inch  and  a  qnaiter 
lower  posteriorly,  than  anteriorly.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Fawcett,  killed  m 
a  duel,  the  bullet  entered  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  fracturing  the  seventh 
rib,  and  after  traversing  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs,  lodged  in  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra.  These  parts  are  in  a  line  with  each  other,  and  the  woimd  vas 
horizontal.  It  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  a  wound  immediately  below  the 
chest  bone,  will  in  its  fore  part  involve  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen — in  the  back 
part  those  of  the  chest,  and  in  its  central  part  it  will  traverse  the  diaphragm. 

For  the  better  tmderstanding  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to  wounds  of 
the  chest,  an  engraving  is  giv^i  at  p.  640,  which  represents  the  relative  pon- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The  ribs  and  diaphragm  are 
removed. 

Wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, — Incised  and  punctured  wounds, 
which  afiect  the  parietes  or  coverings  of  the  abdomen,  without  penetrating  the 
cavity,  are  not  quite  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined. 
The  dfinger  is  immediate  if  the  epigastric  artery  is  wounded;  for  a  fatal  ht" 
morrhage  will,  in  some  instances,  take  place  from  a  wound  of  this  small  vessel 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  8  carpenter  who  had  a  chisel 
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in  his  pocket  stumbled  in  walking,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  vnth 
the  edge  of  the  tool.  When  brought  to  the  hospital,  the  man  appeared  exhausted 
from  loss  of  blood — the  skin  was  cold  and  pallid ;  he  gradually  became  weaker, 
the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  after  his  admission.     On  an 
examination  of  the  body,  the  epigastric  artery  was  found  divided,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  distended  with  blood.     It  is  true  that  in  this  case 
the  abdomen  was  penetrated,  but  the  real  cause  of  death  was  the  blood  lost 
from  the  wounded  artery.     Mr.  Travers  mentions,  that  a  man  was  brought  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric 
artery  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  case-knife.    He  died  in  eighteen 
hours,  apparently  owing  to  bleeding  from  this  vessel.  Among  the  other  sources 
of  danger  from  these  superficial  wounds,  is  inflammation  followed  by  suppu- 
ration beneath  the  tendinous  membrane  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  matter  formed  is  very  liable  to  accumulate  within  the  sheath  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  this  may  prove  &tal  imless  proper  treatment  be  adopted.     The  in- 
flammation will  sometimes  extend  to  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  rapidly  destroy 
life.    As  improper  medical  treatment  may,  in  either  of  these  cases,  cause  a 
saperfidal  wound  of  the  abdomen  to  take  a  &tal  termination,  so  when  a  person 
stands  charged  with  having  inflicted  such  a  wound,  it  will  be  neccessary  for  a 
medical  witness  to  consider  how  far  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  the  prisoner 
have  been  aggi*avated  by  negligence  or  unskilf  ulness.  But  when  these  wounds 
take  a  favourable  course  and  heal,  there  is  an  after-effect  to  be  dreaded,  namely, 
a  protrusion  of  the  viscera  at  the  cicatrized  spot,  constituting  ventral  hernia. 
When  the  wound  has  involved  the  muscular  fibres  transversely  to  their  course, 
the  cicatrix  which  follows  is  commonly  far  less  capable  of  resisting  the  pres- 
sure of  the  viscera  within,  than  other  pai*ts  of  the  parietes.     A  hernia  may 
take  place,  and  this,  like  other  hernise,  if  neglected,  is  liable  to  become  stran- 
gulated and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life.     The  walls  of  the  abdomen,  owing 
to  the  protrusion  of  this  cavity,  are  easily  penetrated  by  pointed  instruments, 
and  it  requires  but  a  slight  force  to  traverse  them  completely  and  wound  the 
intestines.     A  slight  woimd  may  thus  prove  fatal  by  leading  to  peritoneal  in- 
flammation.    In  July  1861,  a  Mrs.  Cuthrey  died  from  the  effects  of  a  pene- 
trating wound,  produced  by  a  table-knife  being  thrown  across  a  dinner-table 
at  her.     The  point  of  the  knife  penetrated  the  abdomen  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.    The  deceased  died  from  peritonitis.    There  was  a  slight 
opening  in  the  small  intestines. 

Contusions  are  attended  generally  with  far  more  serious  effects  on  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  than  on  the  ehest*  This  arises  from  the  coverings  of  the  abdo- 
men having  less  power  to  resist  external  shocks.  In  the  first  place  death  may 
he  the  immediate  result  c^  a  blow  in  the  upper  and  central  portions ;  no  par- 
ticular morbid  changes  may  be  apparent  on  inspection,  and  the  violence  may 
have  been  so  slight  as  not  to  have  produced  any  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  skin. 
Death  has  been  ascribed  in  these  cases  to  a  fatal  shock  transmitted  to  the 
system  through  a  violent  impression  produced  on  the  nerve-centre — called  the 
flolar  or  cocliac  pJexus.  Some  remarks  have  ali*eady  been  made  on  sudden 
death  from  blows  on  this  part  of  the  abdomen  (see  p.  560).  Travers,  Alison, 
Watson,  Cooper,  and  other  writers  on  surgical  injuries,  have  referred  to  cases 
of  this  kind  as  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  They  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  medico-legal  view^  as,  in  the  absence  of  marks  of  physical  injury 
in  the  part  struck^  a  jury  might  be  led  to  doubt  whether  the  blow  could  have 
heen  the  cause  of  death*.  In  Bex  v.  Jones  (Warwick  Summer  Assizes,  1831 ) 
— a  case  of  alleged  manslaughter — prisoner  was  charged  with  having  struck 
deceased  several  blows  on  the  breast,  and  one  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  by 
vrhich  he  instantly  fell  down  senseless  and  expired.  On  dissection  no  morbid 
ftpp^utmcea  were  foxmd.     The  prisoner  was  convicted.     (*  Watson  on  Homi- 
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cide,'  p.  75.)  In  another  case,  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  Aug.  1841 
(  The  Queen  v.  Sat/ers),  death  was  dius  caused  by  violence  during  a  pugilistic 
combat.  A  man  received  a  blow  in  the  stomach,  and  fell  dead.  As  there  were 
no  marks  of  external  injury,  the  surgeon  thought  the  deceased  had  died  of 
apoplexy  !  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  A  similar  case  was  the  subject  of 
a  trial  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizer,  1854  {Beg,  v.  Laws).  The  deceased,  a 
powerful  man,  received  during  a  pugilistic  encounter  a  blow  on  the  abdomen, 
and  he  instantly  fell  backwards,  dead.  On  an  examination  of  the  body  there 
were  no  marks  of  injury,  either  externally  or  internally.  The  surgeon  attri- 
buted death  to  sudden  shock ;  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  true  cause.  The 
learned  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  «ay  whether  they  thought  the  death  of  tic 
deceased  was  caused  by  a  blow;  but  if  they  could  not  say  what  was  the  canse 
of  death,  or  if  they  shoidd  think  that  death  was  attributable  to  excitement  and 
that  it  was  independent  of  the  blow,  the  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  an  ac- 
quittal. A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  returned.  Although  the  blow  was  seen 
to  be  struck,  and  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  death  imder  the  circumstances,  the 
jury  probably  thought  that  there  should  be  some  viaible  injury  to  the  hodj; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  this,  declined  to  refer  death  to  the  violence.  Had  tfa« 
jury  possessed  any  medical  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  desth 
from  violence,  they  would  have  seen  their  way  through  this  apparent  difficulty* 
Some  surgeons  hare  thought  that  these  cases  have  not  been  accurately  observed, 
and  that  in  those  which  terminate  fatally  a  more  careful  inspection  would  pro- 
bably have  shown  visible  changes  in  the  oiganic  structures.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains :  persons  have  died  soon  after  receiving  severe  blows  on  the  xipptt 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  medical  men  of  experience  who  have  examined  the 
bodies  for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  physical  injuries,  have  not  found 
any  to  record.  Moreover  they  have  not  foimd  in  any  part  of  the  bodj  i 
natural  cause  of  sudden  death. 

Blows  on  the  abdomen,  when  they  do  not  destroy  life  by  shock,  may  cause 
death  by  inducing  peritoneal  inflammation.     Several  cases  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Watson  (*  On  Homicide,'  p.  186),  and  more  than  onebas 
been  tried  of  late  years  where  violence  to  the  abdomen  was  proved,  but  no  me- 
chanical lesion  had  been  produced :  the  wounded  person,  however,  died  from 
peritonitis  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.     {The  Qiteen  v.  Martin^  Cent.  Grim. 
Court,  1839 ;  also  The  Queen  v.  Smith,  Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1871.)    For 
two  other  hiedico-legal  cases  by  Dr.  Wharrie,  in  which  death  arose  from  this 
cause,  see  Cormack's  *  Monthly  Journal,'  May  1846,  p.  840.     Peritonitis  thus 
induced,  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  in. 
other  cavities :  thus,  it  is  said,  a  person  may  be  cut  off  by  pleurisy  depending 
on  an  attack  of  peritonitis  produced  by  violence,  while  the  former  disease  would 
probably  be  referred  to  some  other  cause.     In  a  case  which  occnrred  a  few 
years  since,  a  woman  received  some  severe  blows  on  the  abdomen  from  her 
husband.    She  died  in  five  days.    There  were  marks  of  pleiuisy  and  peritonitis 
on  dissection,  the  former  much  more  decided.    The  medical  witness,  while  Iw 
allowed  that  the  peritonitis  might  have  been  caused  by  blows,  thought  thit 
death  had  been  produced  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy  from  cold-     The  jmy  "C" 
quitted  the  husband.     The  reporter  of  the  case  considers  that  the  attack  of 
pleurisy  was  immediately  dependent  on  the  peritoneal  inflanunation  produced 
by  the  violence.     (See  *Med.  Graz.'  vol.  25,  p.  13.)     This  doctrine  requiiw 
confirmation,  before  it  can  be  safely  applied  to  medico-legal  practice.    Such 
a  sympathetic  connexion  between  the  two  diseases  must  not  only  be  randend 
probable,  but  actually  proved.     Peritonitis  thus  produced  by  violence  to  th* 
abdomen,  is  not  always  fatal.     (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  24,  1846,  p.  104;  also  *Mei 
Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  460.)   Among  other  instructive  cases  of  this  kind,  is  one  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Allen,  in  which  fetal  peritonitis  followed  a  slight  amoujii  of 
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violence.  (See  '  Lancet/  Jan.  5,  1850,  p.  29.)  I  was  present  at  a  trial  at  the 
Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1863,  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
bj  giving  to  the  deceased  a  kick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  No  organ 
was  ruptured,  but  peritonitis  was  set  up,  and  death  took  place  in  two  or  three* 
days.  Mr.  Neill  met  with  the  following  case : — A  soldier,  during  an  action, 
was  struck  by  a  spent  ball  on  the  abdomen,  over  the  region  of  the  bladder. 
The  ball  fell  on  the  groimd  at  his  feet,  without  either  injuring  his  clothes  or 
even  marking  his  skin.  He  did  not  feel  much  pain  at  the  time,  and  walked 
to  the  hospital,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  with  the  ball  in  his  pocket,  but  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  from  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  abdomen  presented  the  appearance  of  a  severe  bruise  in 
a  few  hours  after  he  was  struck.  (Ed.  *  Med.  Jour.'  March  1863,  p.  793.) 
Violence  applied  to  the  abdomen  is  not,  however,  always  indicated  by  ecchy- 
moeis  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Effusions  of  blood  in  the  sheaths  or  tendinous 
coverings  of  the  muscles,  may  or  may  not  be'  indicative  of  violence.  One  fact 
must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  examining  a  body  after 
death,  namely,  that  blood  may  be  found  copiously  effused  in  and  round  the 
abdominal  muscles,  quite  irrespective  of  the  application  of  violence.  Dr.  John 
Keid  states  that  he  has  met  with  four  cases  of  this  description  in  about  five 
hnndred  inspections  made  at  the  Koyal  Infirmary.  A  man,  est.  39,  died  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys  four  weeks  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital.  On  in- 
spection, a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  coagulated  blood  was  found  effused 
in  the  (recti)  muscles  of  the  abdomen  around  the  navel,  without  any  external 
appearance  to  indicate  its  presence.  A  man,  cBt.  40,  died  of  fever  three  days 
after  his  admission.  On  inspection,  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  muscles  round  the  navel. 
The  skin  had  its  natural  appearance.  In  two  other  cases  the  efiusions  were  in 
and  around  the  muscles  of  the  chest.     (*  Physiological  Researches,'  p.  511.) 

The  absence  of  ecchymosis  and  abrasion  of  the  skin,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
such  extensive  efiusions  are  not  caused  by  violence.  Blows  adequate  to  pro- 
duce a  laceration  of  the  vessels  and  haemorrhage  would  most  probably  be 
attended  with  ecchymosis,  or  some  visible  injury  to  the  skin.  At  any  rate, 
when  such  marks  of  violence  are  not  visible,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  blow 
having  been  struck,  a  witness  would  act  wisely  in  declining  to  attribute  the  mere 
efiusion  of  blood  to  the  act  of  another  person.  Deeply  penetrating  woimds  of 
the  abdomen  are  generally  fatal  by  reason  of  the  injury  done  to  the  intestines 
and  other  organs.  In  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Todd,  a  soldier  by 
accident  so  fell  upon  his  bayonet  that,  although  the  weapon  traversed  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  (entering  at  the  back  and  coming  out  in  front  below  the 
navel),  the  man  recovered  in  about  six  weeks.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March 
80,  1861,  p.  329.)  This  case  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  situation 
and  direction  of  wounds  (p.  494).  Had  there  been  no  knowledge  of  the  fects, 
this  accidental  woimd  might  have  been  pronounced  homicidal. 

Ruptures  of  the  liver. — Blows  on  the  abdotnen  may  prove  fatal  by  causing 
a  raptive  of  the  liver  or  other  viscera,  with  extravasation  of  blood ;  and  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  stated,  these  serious  injuries  may  occur  without  being  at- 
tended with  any  marks  of  external  violence.  Of  all  the  internal  organs,  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  the  most  exposed  to  rupture,  owing  to  their  compact 
structure,  which  prevents  them  from  yielding  to  a  sudden  shock,  like  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  Ruptures  of  the  liver  may  occur  from  falls  or  blows ; 
but  this  organ  may  be  ruptured  merely  by  a  sudden  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  An  accident  of  this  kind  happened  to  a  person  who  was  endeavouring 
to  avoid  a  fall  from  his  horse.  (*  Male's  Jur.  Med.'  p.  1 19.)  A  fall  on  the 
feet  from  an  elevated  spot  may  also  produce  laceration  of  this  organ.  (*  Ann, 
d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  133.)     Ruptures  of  the  liver  are  generally  seen  on  the 
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convex  surface  and  anterior  margin,  seldom  extending  tbrough  the  whole  sob- 
stance  of  the  oigan,  but  con^sting  of  fissures,  varying  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  depth.    The  right  lobe  from  its  size  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  left. 
.Their  usual  direction  is  from  before  backwards,  with  a  alight  obliquity ;  the^ 
rarely  intersect  the  liver  transversely.  The  lacerated  edges  are  not  much  aqA- 
rated,  while  the  surfaces  present  a  granular  appearanoe.     But  little  blood  is 
met  with  in  the  laceration ;  it  is  commonly  found  effused  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  only  in  part 
coagulated.    Ruptures  of  the  liver,  unless  they  run  far  backwards  and  involve 
the  vena  cava  or  portal  vein,  are  not  in  general  attended  with  any  oonaiderable 
effufflon  of  blood ;  but  the  bleeding,  should  this  vessel  be  implicated,  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  instant  destruction  of  life.     Under  other  circiunstiuices,  a  peraon 
may  survive  some  hours,  as  the  blood  may  escape  only  slowly,  or  it  may  be 
suddenly  effused  in  fatal  quantity  after  some  hours  or  days,  as  a  result  of  vio- 
lent exertion  or  of  fresh  violence  applied  to  the  abdomen.     A  man  came  into 
Guy's  Hospital  a  few  years  since,  in  whom  there  were  no  immediate  or  urgent 
symptoms.    He  was  sent  away,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  was  found  deed  in 
a  cell  at  a  police<station.    On  inspection,  the  liver  was  lacerated  nearly  through 
its  diameter,  and  as  much  as  a  basinful  of  blood  was  foimd  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.     ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1864,  2,  527.)     This  efiusion  must 
have  taken  place  after  the  man  had  left  the  hospital.    On  the  other  hand  death 
may  be  a  slow  result  of  this  injury.     In  one  case,  a  man  is  reported  to  have 
died  from  a  rupture  of  the  liver,  which  had  occurred  from  an  accident  eighi 
days  before.     (*Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Jan.  1836,  p.  296.) 

In  June  1841  a  dnmken  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  There  was 
no  mark  of  violence  about  him —  but  he  appeared  helpless  from  intoxicataon. 
He  died  in  about  nine  hours,  and  on  inspection  two  quarts  of  blood  were  found 
effused  in  the  abdomen.  This  had  flowed  from  a  large  rupture  in  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver.  It  had  probably  escaped  slowly,  for  the  man  was  able  to  move 
about  just  before  he  died.    Another  case  was  admitted  into  Onyx's  Hoe^tal  in 

1861.  There  was  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  liver,  but  there  were  no  symp- 
toms of  this  severe  injuiy,  and  its  existence  was  not  even  suspected  un^  the 
man  died  suddenly  on  the  day  after  his  admission.  Other  instances  are  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Wharrie  (*  Ck)rmack's  Journal,'  May  1846,  p.  341).  Dr.  Milkr, 
of  Laimceston,  Tasmania,  has  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  extensive  rupture 
of  the  liver  as  well  as  of  the  diaphragm,  which  fell  under  his  notice  in  January 

1862.  A  man,  who  had  been  in  good  health  half  an  hour  before,  was  found 
dead  upon  the  high  road,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  tliat  he  hsd  been  mn 
over  by  his  own  dray.  The  abdomen  was  found  fuU  of  effused  blood,  which 
had  proceeded  from  a  large  rupture  on  the  under  sur&u»  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver.  It  was  T-shaped,  five  inches  in  the  transverse,  and  about  two  inches 
in  the  longitudinal  direction.  The  diaphragm  was  ruptured  on  the  right  side 
for  about  four  inches  from  before  backwards,  and  the  liver  protruded  through 
the  aperture  into  the  chest.  On  opening  the  head,  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  blood  were  found  effused  between  the  membranes;  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  imhealthy.  In  this  case  Dr.  Miller  could  find  no  marks  of  external 
violence.  There  was  not  the  slightest  scratch,  abrasion,  or  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  but  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  were  broken  transversely  near  then- 
sternal  extremities.  From  the  state  of  the  brain  it  was  thought  probable  that 
the  man  had  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  had  fallen  under  the  wheel  of  the 
dray. 

Ruptures  of  the  liver  generally  prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.  One 
case  has  been  related  in  which  the  person  survived  for  eight  days;  and  a  c«« 
occurred  to  Dr.  Wilks  in  which  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  survived  this  serious 
accident  ten  days.    On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  diaphragm  had  bees 
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ruptnred  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  that  the  two  had  united,  an  abscess  having 
been  formed  between  them.  The  liver  had  been  lacerated  on  its  right  side. 
(*  Lancet,'  1864,  Dec.  24,  p.  716.)  Another  case,  in  which  the  patient  sur- 
vived ten  days,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hunter,  U.S.  Death  then  took  place  from 
internal  haemorrhage.  On  inspection  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  right  border, 
involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  liver.  It  arose  from  a  fall  from  a  three- 
storey  window.  There  were  no  external  marks  of  injury  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.*  April  1870,  p.  4ltS).  Another  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Himter  proved 
fatal  in  twenty-four  hours  (the  same  journal  for  July  1870,  p.  145).  In 
a  case  in  which  the  liver  was  found  adhering  to  the  hlae  ribs,  a  fetal  rupture 
vns  caused  as  a  result  of  violent  muscular  action.  The  liver  was  large  and  its 
substance  brittle  ( *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1872,  p.  324), 

Ruptures  of  this  organ  may  take  place  from  violence  applied  to  the  chestj 
and  there  may  be  no  marks  of  injury  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  (See  case, 
*  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  30, 185 1 ,  p.  234.  For  other  cases,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47, 
p.  156.)  Mr.  Partridge  presented  to  the  Pathological  Society  the  liver  ol' 
a  boy  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  cart.  He  died  almost  immediately  from 
loss  of  blood.  There  was  no  external  bruising.  (*  Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1860.) 
In  Reg.  v.  Cuffery  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1863),  on  which  I  was  consulted, 
a  new  question  presented  itself  in  reference  to  these  ruptures,  namely,  the  time 
required  for  the  effusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  when 
none  of  the  Jarge  vessels  are  involved  in  the  laceration.  A  police-constable 
was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man.  The  deceased  was  drunk, 
had  fedlen  three  times,  and  had  been  kicked  and  maltreated  by  a  mob.  The 
prisoner  took  or  dragged  him  to  the  station,  and  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  he 
knocked  down  the  deceased  and  fell  on  him,  his  knee  striking  the  abdomen. 
The  deceased  appeared  to  suffer  great  pain  when  he  was  lifted  up,  but  he  was 
able  to  walk  to  the  station  with  assistance :  when  there  he  soon  became  in- 
sensibje,  breathed  heavily,  and  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
afterwards.  On  inspection,  the  liver  was  found  to  be  ruptured  in  three  places, 
but  none  of  the  large  blood-Tessels  were  involved.  Upwards  of  three  pints  of 
blood  were  effused  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  medical  witnesses  agreed  that  deatli 
was  owing  to  internal  haemorrhage  as  a  result  of  the  rupturp.  The  question, 
however,  arose  whether  the  ruptures  were  caused  by  the  violence  of  the  pri- 
soner about  twenty  minutes  before  death,  or  by  any  of  the  falls  and  ill-treat- 
ment which  the  deceased  had  previously  sustained.  It  vras  contended  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  could  not  be  effused  in  so  short 
a  period  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  rupture  involved 
only  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  not  the  large  blood-vessels.  Hence  it  Avas 
alleged  the  rupture  must  have  been  caused  by  the  previous  violence.  One  medi- 
cal witness  thought  it  possible  that  this  quantity  of  blood  might  have  escaped 
from  the  smaller  vessels  within  the  time  mentioned ;  another  thought  that  it 
Would  have  taken  at  least  half  an  hour  for  such  an  extensive  efiusion  to  be 
produced.     The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

The  question  here  raised  was  based  on  too  refined  a  speculation  for  a  satis- 
factory answer,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  witnesses  differed.  The  violence 
received  before  the  prisoner  took  the  deceased  into  custody,  was  admitted  to 
nave  been  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ruptures  of  the  liver  and  the  fatal 
n«morrhage,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fix  it  on  the  act  of  the  prisoner.  We  have 
no  means  of  measuring  the  rapidity  with  which  blood  flows  on  these  occasions. 
A  large  number  of  small  vessels  will  pour  out  as  much  blood  as  one  or  two 
w-Tge  vessels.  It  is  stated  that  the  liver  was  ruptured  in  three  places,  hence 
an  extensive  bleeding  siuface  must  have  been  exposed.  The  man  was  able  to 
"'^Ik  after  the  violence,  and  this  exertion  may  have  added  to  the  haemorrhage, 
lastly,  the  bleeding  would  probably  continue  after  death,  so  long  as  the  blood 
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retained  ita  warmth  and  fluidity.  The  prisoner  wbs  rery  properly  acqiiitud, 
not  because  the  anioimt  of  effuaon  vae  incoosiateat  with  the  time  ossigiied, 
but  because  there  was  a  failure  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  rupture  wu  caaaed 
hy  hia  violence.  Assuming  that  the  rupture  existed  when  the  deceued  m* 
struck  by  the  prisoner,  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether  hia  violence  h»d 
not  acrielerated  death  by  increasing  the  hfemorrhage. 

Wnunds  of  the  gall-bladder. — Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  gall-bladdd  ttt 
necessarily  attended  with  the  effusion  of  bile.  This  irritant  fluid  finds  its  wtv 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  person  dies  from  peritonitis.  A  &til 
case  of  this  description  occurred  to  Dr.  Maclachlan.  An  old  man,  while  getting 
ottt  of  bed,  fell  with  great  violence  on  the  floor.  He  died  from  peritonitis  in 
.  forty-eight  hours.  The  gall-bladder  was  ruptured,  and  a  large  stone  was  fooiri 
impacted  in  the  cystic  duct.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p,  968.) 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to  mptints 
and  wounds  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  an  engraving  is  subjoined,  Fig.  133,  re- 
presentii^  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  with  the  relative  position  of  the  laiger 
blood-vessels.  1.  The  right  or  large  lobe,  2.  Theleft  lobe:  3.  The  lobiu 
qttadratus,  so  named  from  its  shape.  4.  The  lobus  Spigelii.  5.  The  lobuscwt- 
datUB.  6.  The  longitudinal  fissure  ;  the  numei^  is  placed  on  the  rounded 
cord,  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein.  7.  The  pons  hepatis.  8.  The  fissure 
of  the  ductus  or  canalis  venosus.  The  obliterated  coni  of  the  duct  is  sb^ 
passing  backwards  to  be  att&ched  to  the  coats  of  the  inferior  vena  csvs  (9). 
10.  The  gall-bladder  with  its  widest  partor  fundus  projecting  slightly  beyond 
the  anterior  margin.  II.  The  tran  verse  fissure  containing  from  before  back- 
wards the  hepatic  duct,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  portal  vein.  12.  The 
vena  cava.  13,  14.  Depression  produced  by  viscera  covered  by  the  liver. 
15.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver;  the  notch  17  corresponding  with  the 
pig  ,33_  spine.    16,  The  notch  inthetn- 


ruptures  most  commonly  take 
place  and  in  the  edge  of  the 
right  or  large  lobe. 

Rupturei  of  the  ipletn. — Knp- 
I  tures  of  the   spleen  may  occnr 
J  either  from  violence  or  diseaee, 
'  and  tt  would  appear  from  the 
following  case,  reported  by  Mr.' 
Heddle  ('  Med.-Chir.  Eev.'  Oct 
1839),   that  a  slight  degree  of 
violence  is  sufficient  to  rupturt    i 
Vlewof  thcnnlwinrtiimof  thelirer.wllhlWlobm      this  otgan,  while  there  may  be     I 
n  Ttaet.  ^^  marks  of  injury  extenully    | 

A  middle-i^ed  man  was  observed  fighting  with  s  boy  about  fourteen  ytmn  of  ! 
age,  who  in  stature  scarcely  reached  to  his  waist.  When  the  fight  had  ter- 
minated the  boy  ran  away :  the  deceased  was  observed  to  become  weak  and 
faint,  and  he  complained  of  uneasiness  in  his  left  ude.  He  CTpired  a  fe* 
minutes  afterwards.  On  inspection,  no  marks  of  violence  could  be  detected 
e.^temally ;  but  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contniued  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
The  spleen  was  found  enlarged,  and  so  softened  that  its  structure  was  bttikoi 
down  by  the  slightest  pressure.  There  was  a  laceistion  across  its  surface,  abool 
half  an  inch  in  depth,  from  which  the  fatal  bleeding  had  proceeded.  A  similar 
case,  in  which  death  occurred  in  fifteen  minutes,  is  reported  in  the  '  Medial 
Gazette,'  vol.  35,  p,  94a.     The  rupture  was  caused  by  »  blow,  bat  tiiere  nu 
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no  mark  external] y  to  indicate  that  a  blow  bad  been  struck.     A  case  of  spon- 
taneous rupture  of  the  spleen,  wbicb  was  enlarged  and  in  a  diseased  condition, 
is  reported  in  tbe  same  journal  for  Jun^  1842.     The  late  Dr.  Easton  com- 
municated to  me  a  case  (Feb.  1856)  in  which  a  little  girl  died  in  fourteen  hours 
from  rupture  of  the  spleen.    The  rupture  had  arisen  from  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
passing  over  her  body.     There  was  no  mark  of  external  violence.     It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  the  liver  and  spleen  are  ruptured  from  slight  causes,  the 
structure  of  these  organs  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  diseased  condition — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as  mitigatory  of  the  act  of 
an  assailant.     (See  ^  Med.  Gaz.^  vol.  35,  p.  942.)     A  man,  set.  24,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  November  1864.     He  had  fallen  from  a  mast- 
head, twenty-iive  feet  in  height,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  fallen  on  his 
back.     He  was  rowed  ashore  and  walked  to  the  hospital,  where  he  arrived 
about  an  hour  after  the  accident.  He  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  apparently 
from  internal  hcemorrhage.     On  inspection,  there  were  no  external  signs  of 
injury.     The  abdomen  contained  several  pints  of  blood.     The  spleen  was  torn 
transversely  through  its  middle,  and  the  splenic  vein  was  lacerated  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.    This  organ  was  about  twice  its  natural  size,  and  soft.    It 
had  the  appearance  of  a  large  ague  spleen.  (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  24,  1864,  p.  716.) 
The  exertion  of  walking  probably  led  to  the  fatal  etiTusion  and  accelerated  death. 
Ruptures  of  the  kidneys, — The  kidneys  are  occasionally  ruptured  from  vio- 
lence ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  accident.     Two  cases  were  reported  by 
the  late  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  1843.)     In  one, 
the  person  recovered ;  in  the  other,  death  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable 
time.     Another  case,  which  occurred  in  1847,  has  been  communicated  to  me 
by  Dr.  Beveridge.     The  injury  occurred  during  a  scuffle — its  existence  was 
not  suspected  during  life.    A  rupture  of  the  kidney  may  be  produced  without 
any  prominent  symptoms,  and  cause  death  in  a  few  hours.     A  man,  set.  60, 
vrha  had  been  run  over  by  a  light  cart,  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
November  1864.    He  walked  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  a  short  distance,  and 
came  with  him  to  the  hospital  in  a  cab.     It  was  found  that  three  ribs  were 
fractured,  but  there  was  no  urgent  symptom  or  sign  of  collapse.     He  was 
treated  for  fractured  ribs,  and  then  walked  home  with  his  friend  and  went  to 
bed.    Between  five  and  six  hours  after  the  accident  he  was  observed  to  sit  up 
in  bed  and  suddenly  fall  back  dead.     On  inspection,  Mr.  Puzey  foimd  no 
bruise  or  wound  of  any  kind  on  the  injured  side.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of 
iluid  and  coagulated  blood  in  the  abdomen.     This  had  evidently  proceeded 
from  the  right  kidney,  which  was  torn  in  half  transversely  through  the  pelvis. 

•  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs  were  fractured.  It  is  probable  that  the  blood 
had  escaped  slowly  from  the  ruptured  organ.  The  case  proves  that  a  kidney 
niay  be  torn  in  halves  and  yet  the  person  possess  a  power  of  locomotion  and 
muscular  exertion. 

Ruptures  and  wounds  of  the  intestines, — Ruptures  of  the  intestines  some- 
times occur  from  disease  ;  and,  in  a  case  of  rupture  alleged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  violence,  we  must  always  take  this  possible  objection  into  account. 
The  ruptured  part  of  the  bowel  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  signs  of  ulceration  or  softening  about  it.  •  If  not,  and 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  violence  having  been  used,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
this  speculative  objection.     If  with  the  proof  of  violence  there  should  also  bo 

*  disused  condition  of  the  bowel,  we  may  be  required  to  say  whether  this  did 
not  create  a  greater  liability  to  rupture — a  point  which  must  be  admitted.  (For 
medico-l^al  cases  of  ruptured  intestines,  see  *  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  159 ; 
Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1836,  *  Erg.  H.'  vol.  22,  and  '  Brit  and  For. 
I^fiv.'  vol.  4,  p.  519.)  The  intestines  may  be  ruptured  by  an  accidental  fall. 
(*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  13,  1861,  p.  403.)     Rupture  of  the  intestines 
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• 
may  sometimes  occur  from  yeiy  slight  causes.     Any  force,  as  a  smart  diock 
suddenly  applied  to  the  abdomen,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  cause  it.    A  case 
lias  already  been  related  where  the  blow  of  a  pebble  ruptured  the  jejunum  of 
a  young  girl  by  striking  the  abdomen.     A  case  is  repoited  by  Mr.  Newton,  in 
which  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ileum  had  been  ruptured  by  a  kick  on  the 
abdomen,  leading  to  death  by  peritonitU.     The  coroner  and  juiy  appear  to 
hare  thought  that,  as  there  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  ecchjrmotts  on  the  ab- 
domen, the  blow  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief ;  hence  thej 
came  to  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
depending  on  some  unknown  causes  I    (*  Lancet,^  Aug.  9,  1846,  p.  15.)   It  is 
w;orthy  of  remark,  that  a  rupture  of  the  intestines  does  not  necessarily  deprive 
a  person  of  the  power  of  locomotion.     Mr,  CJollier  has  reported  the  case  of  a 
boy,  let.   13,  whose  duodenum  was  completely  ruptured  across  by  a  blow : 
he  walked  a  mile  with  but  little  assistance,  but  he  died  in  thirteen  hours.  (See 
*•  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  766.)   A  boy  of  13  was  struck  by  a  cricket-ball  in  the 
right  groin,  in  spite  of  which  injury  he  remained  on  the  ground  more  than 
an  hoiu"  and  a  half,  and  then  walked  more  than  a  mile  to  his  home.    He  died 
on  the  fifth  day  from  peritonitis,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  the  intestines  and 
escape  of  the  contents.     (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1870,  p.  485.)    A 
kick  in  the  same  part  led  to  rupture  of  the  small  intestines,  and  death  in  twelve 
hours.     (*  Vierteljahrsschrift  der  ger.  Med.'  April  1872,  p.  235.)     That  rup- 
ture of  the  intestines  is  not  incompatible  with  the  power  of  locomotion  is  also 
proved  by  a  case  related  by  Mr.  EUis  of  Dublin,  where  the  csecum  was  rup- 
t!u*ed  :  the  man  was  able  to  walk  after  the  accident,  but  he  died  in  twenty- 
ibur  hours.     Other  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported  by  Henke.     The  ileum 
is  observed  to  be  most  liable  to  rupture  from  accident.     In  1861  a  man  was 
1)rought  into  Guy's  Hospital.     He  was  able  to  walk  to  his  bed,  and  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  seriously  injured,  although  it  was  stated  that  a  bale  of  wool  had 
fallen  on  him.  In  the  evening  he  became  collapsed,  and  he  died  twelve  hours 
after  his  admission.    On  inspection,  about  a  pound  of  blood  was  efiiised  in  the 
abdomen,  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum  was  found  lacerated — ^the  laceration 
extending  into  the  mesentery  and  including  the  blood-vessels.  The  laceration 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  bowel  was  divided  not  quite  through. 
The  intestines  were  much  matted  together  by  lymph  and  blood,  the  result  of 
peritoneal  inflammation.    There  had  been  only  slight  extravasation  of  the  con- 
tents.    (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Sept.  1861.)     I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Crok« 
King  for  a  report  of  two  fatal  cases  of  ruptured  jejunum,  one  arising  from  a 
kick  on  the  abdomen  and  the  other  from  an  accidental  fall.     Dr.  King  has 
observed  that  persons  who  have  sustained  this  injury  retain  the  power  of  loco- 
motion and  muscular  exertion. 

Punctured  wounds,  which  merely  touch  the  bowels  without  laying  open  the 
cavity,  are  liable  to  cause  death  by  peritonitis.  These  injuries  to  the  intestines 
sometimes  destroy  life  by  shock ;  there  is  but  little  blood  efirised,  and  the 
wounded  person  dies  before  peritonitis  can  be  set  up.  Severe  wounds  to  the 
intestines  may,  however,  be  inflicted  almost  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  and  the  wounded  person  may  be  able  to  walk  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  24.) 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  stomach. — ^Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  stomach 
may  cause  death  by  shock ;  ruptures  commonly  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  which 
of  itself  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  rapid  dissolution.  It  is  proper  to  state^ 
however,  that  the  stomach  may  be  ruptured  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  in 
ulceration  from  disease ;  but  sometimes  there  is  no  morbid  cause  apparent.  In 
April  1828  a  man,  sBt.  34,  was  brought  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  com- 
plaining  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.     Ten  hours  afterwards  he  was  seized 
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with  violent  vomiting,  the  pain  ceased,  the  votniting  also  ceased,  and  he  died  in 
five  hours  more.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  was  found  lacerated  lo 
the  extent  of  three  inches,  and  its  contents  had  escaped  through  the  aperture :  the 
mucous  membrane  was  reddened,  Fie,  134. 

but  there  was  no  thickening,  ul- 
ceration, or  any  apparent  ditieaBe. 
('Med.  Gaz.' vol.2,  p.  182;  also 
'Dub.Med.Jour.' May  1845;  and 
'  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct. 
1S45,  p.  522.)  A  similar  case 
occurred  to  Mr.  Allen  A.  boy, 
St.  10,  bad  great  pain  in  the  ab 
domen,  which  was  much  swollen 
uid  be  died  in  a  few  hours,  in  a 
Male  of  collapse.  After  death  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach 
nhichwas  softeiied,butnot  other- 
vise  diseased,  was  found  ruptured 
('LftQcet,'  Jan.  3,  I84G  15)  A 
case,  somewhat  similar  to  thiB  m 
its  pathological  features,  is  re 
corded  by  Signor  Morici.  A  man, 
et.  30,  labouring  under  intermit-  1 
tent  fever,  died  suddenly,  after 
having  been  to  the  water-closet.  ' 
On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  1 
found  ruptured  on  its  anterior  si  R^^Jtaid^'of^iieMo-  '*' '^'nJm™"S^"mnev™ 
surface,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  much  fonaed  bj  tbe  itriie  or  foldi  In  the 

:^   1  J    _^,  ..      .      1_    J  -  mnajHB      menibranF;  Intfdor    ot    the    duo- 

mcneq,  and  the  contents  had   es-  ti^r  longitudinal  dl-  dcnnni   and    jeJnnDm 

caped  into  the  abdomen.     There  ^  p  I^!)"" '"'"'""■  "S™"*!^  ^'''""" 

was  no  softening  or  morbid  change  lo.'  Aawndiiisinnioaafdiia- 
h  the  coatB,  with  the  exception  Jenum. 

that  the  mucous  membrane  was  dotted  with  redness  for  a  slight  distance  around 
iheaperture,  {'  Phil.  Med.  Examiner,'  Nov.  1845,  p.  695.)  A  case,  in  which 
the  stomach  was  ruptured  at  its  pyloric  end,  occurred  to  Dr.  Buist,  U.S.  The 
apleenwas  also  ruptured  by  the  same  accident — a  fall  of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
man  died  in  about  fourteen  hours,  evidently  from  internal  htemoirhage.  The 
rupture  was  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  extended  from  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  575.) 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  case  was  that  there  was  no  indicationof  external 
iajuiy — no  bruises,  contusion,  or  any  of  the  usual  effects  of  violence.  Such 
an  injury  is  not  incouHisteiit  with  the  power  of  locomotion,  although  it  may 
1w  doubted  whether  in  the  case  reported  the  large  rent  in  the  stomach  took 
place  imtil  just  before  death.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1870.)  It  is  obviotia 
that,  in  alleged  lacerations  from  violence,  this  liability  to  spontaneous  rupture 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Penetrating  wounds  of  tbe  stomach  generally  prove 
rapidly  mortal;  they  seldom  form  a  nubject  for  medico-legal  investigation, 
A  singular  cose  was  tried  at  the  Norwich  Assizes  in  1832,  in  which  a  man 
was  charged  with  tbe  murder  of  his  wife,  by  throwing  at  her  a  red-hot  poker. 
The  weapon  completely  perforated  her  stomach,  and  the  woman  died  m  aix 
hours.  It  might  be  a  question  whether  this  was  a  wound  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term — it  was  an  injury  compounded  of  a  bum,  puncture,  and 

The  illustration,  Fig.  135,  representa  the  stomach,  and  the  small  and  large 
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intestinee.     The  stomach  is  sc 


D  section,  with  its  cavity  laid  open.  a.  The 
stomftch,  with  its  cavity  seen  id  eertion. 
b.  The  -OMophiigua,  or  guliet,  opening 
into  c,  the  cardiac,  or  larger  end  of  the 
Btomach  (on  the  left  of  the  body),  d.  The 
pyloric,  intestinal,  or  right  end  of  the 
stomach,  e.  The  situation  of  the  pylorus, 
or  valve  which  separates  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach .  from  that  of  the  intestinea. 
f.  The  duodenum,  or  first  portion  of  the 
small  intestines  seen  in  section,  g.  The 
convolutions  of  the  jejunum,  or  second  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  k.  The  wm- 
volutions  of  the  ileum,  or  the  third  and 
lowest  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  t. 
ThecKCum.or  blind-bowel,  the  first  portion 
of  the  large  intestines.  L.  The  appendix 
vermiformis  of  the  raecum.  I  m  n.  The  u- 
cending  transi'erse  and  descending  colon, 
the  second  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  n. 
Thesigmoid  flexure  of  the  descending  colon. 
p.  The  rectum,  or  straight  bowel,  l^e  third 
and  last  portion  of  the  large  intestines. 

Fig.  ]3S  represente,  in  outline,  the  sto- 
mach and  duodenum,  with  the  liver,  spleen. 
imd  pancreas.     1.  The  liver,  of  which  the 
under  surface  is  here  seen,  is  raiaed  and 
turned  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  other  vis- 
cera covered  by  it.     It  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parU  by  a  longitudinal   fissure — 
seen   in   the   upper  margin — the   right  or 
large  lobe  being  on  the  left  of  the  enpraving,  and  the  left  or  small  lobe  heing 
on  the  rigiiL     2,  The  transverse  Jissure  of  the  liver.     3.  The  gall- bladder,  of 
Pig.  i-s.  a  pyri^orm  shape,  of  which  the 

neck  is  loivards  the  centre  of 
the  liver  and  the  thickest  part 
or  fundus  is  towards  the  ante- 
rior margin.  4.  Kepresenta  Uie 
3t«mach.  5.  The  entrance  of 
the  gullet  or  msopliafi^is — the 
cardiac  opening ;  and  6.  The 
situation  of  the  pylorus,  or  in- 
testinal opening.  7,  8.  The 
duodenum,  or  first  part  of  the 
small  intestines,  in  its  descend- 
ing and  tranaverae  portions.  9. 
Tlie  pancreas.  10.  The  spleen. 
II  and  12.  The  aorta. 

Ruptures  of  the  bladder.^ 
This  injury,  which  has  od 
several  occasions  given  rise  to 
medico-l^^l  discussion,  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  blows  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  principal  questions  in  reference  to  the 
ac<'ident  are ;— Was  tlie  rupture  the  result  of  wilful  violence  or  of  an  acci- 
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dental  fall  ? — or,  Did  it  proceed  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  from  over-dis- 
tension ?  The  spot  in  which  rupture  commonly  takes  pJace  is  in  the  upper 
and  back  part,  where  the  bladder  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  aperture 
is  sometimes  large,  at  others  small ;  but  the  effect  is  that  the  urine  is  efiused,  and 
death  takes  place  sooner  or  later  from  peritoneal  inflammation.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  ruptures,  when  attended  with  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  are  uniformly  fatal ;  but  if  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  under  pare 
of  the  bladder,  or  the  urine  finds  its  way  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  medical 
opinion  is  not  so  imfavourable.  Mr.  Syme  has  reported  a  case  of  recovery 
under  these  circiunstances.  (^  Siu*gical  Contributions,'  p.  332.)  Some  accurate 
observers  have  even  met.  with  cases  of  recovery  where  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  peritoneum  was  involved  in  the  rupture.  A  case. of  this 
description  was  reported  by  Mr.  Amott  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in 
1843  ('Lancet,'  Nov.  1843) ;  another  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Caldecott  of 
Dorking.  The  patient,  while  his  bladder  was  full,  struck  the  lower  part  of 
his  abdomen  against  a  post.  He  fell,  but  was  afterwards  able  to  reach  his 
home  with  some  difficulty,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  He  suffered 
under  all  the  usual  83anptoms,  and  in  eighteen  hours  peritonitis  appeared. 
This  was  subdued,  but  again  supervened,  apparently  from  rupture  of  the  ad- 
hesions. In  two  months,  however,  the  patient  had  wholly  recovered.  (*  Lancet,' 
July' 25,  1846,  p.  112.)  Another  case  of  recovery  from  this  injury  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Mason.     (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1872,  p.  579.) 

The  usual  period  at  which  death  occurs  from  this  accident  is  in  from  three 
to  seven  days ;  but  Mr.  Ellis  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  person  did  not  die 
until  the  fifteenth  day.  The  cause  of  death  is  obviously  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  a  person  may  die  suddenly  from  this  injury  as  a  result  of  shock. 
Dr.  Paterson  has  communicated  a  case  of  this  kind  to  the  '  Association  Journal.' 
(Jan.  28th,  1853,  p.  88.)  A  man,  while  struggling  with  another,  received  a 
severe  kick  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  He  fell  backwards,  and  died 
immediately.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy ; 
the  heart  was  free  from  disease,  but  much  distended  with  black  coagulated 
blood.  The  bladder  presented,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  a  rent  of  about 
two  inches ;  but  this  organ  was  in  other  respects  healthy,  as  well  as  the  urethra. 
There  was  some  bloody  efinsion  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  peritoneum  and 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  uninjured.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
the  body. 

When  these  ruptures  are  produced  by  blows  they  are  rarely  accompanied  by 
the  slightest  mark  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  injury  to  the  skin.  Thus,  then,  there 
may  be  no  means  of  distinguishing,  by  external  examination,  whether  a  rup- 
ture was  really  due  to  violence  or  to  spontaneous  causes.  They  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  this  fact  might  be  disposed  to  refer  the  rupture  to  disease, 
on  the  supposition  that  violence  should  be  indicated  by  the  usual  characters 
externally ;  but  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  which  show  that  this  view 
is  erroneous.  During  a  quarrel  one  man  struck  another  a  severe  blow  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  latter  was  carried  home,  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  died  in  seven  days.  On  inspection,  there  were  only  a  few  superficial  ex- 
coriations on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  found  ruptured  to 
the  extent  of  two  inches  in  its  upper  and  back  part ;  it  was  highly  infiamed. 
Throughout  the  abdomen  there  were  the  marks  of  general  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, of  which  the  man  had  died.  There  was  a  sanguineous  fiuid  effused, 
exhaling  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  The  person  who  inflicted  the  blow  was 
ccmvicted  of  culpable  homicide.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  207.)  Some  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  the  medical  opinion,  that  the 
rupture  had  been  caused  by  a  blow,  because  there  was  no  ecchymosis  or  other 
mark  indicative  of  a  severe  blow  over  the  region  of  the  bladder.     The  wit- 
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nesses  properly  answered,  that  ruptures  of  the  yiMcera  of  the  abdomefu  from 
violence  were  not  necemarily  attended  with  the  marks  of  violence  found  in 
injuries  to  other  parts,  owing  to  the  yielding  and  elastic  nature  of  the  parietSB. 
One  of  them  mentioned  a  case  that  had  recently  occurred  to  him,  where  a 
soldier  had  received  in  the  abdomen  a  kick  from  a  horse,  which  had  ruptured 
the  small  intestines,  and  caused  death ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  violence  externally. 

In  another  case  {Reg.  v.  Eccles,  Lancaster  Lent  Assizes,  1836\  the  prisoner, 
who  was  half -intoxicated,  met  the  deceased  on  the  high>road,  and  without 
receiving  any  provocation  gave  him  a  violent  kick  on  the  lower  part  of  his 
abdomen.  The  deceased  turned  sick ;  he  attempted  to  pass  his  urine,  but  could 
not ;  he  was  conveyed  home,  and  died  from  peritonitis  in  five  days.  On  in- 
spection, there  was  no  ecchymosis,  or  other  injury  to  the  skin  indicative  of 
external  violence,  but  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured,  and  the  contents  extra- 
vasated.  The  rupture  was  attributed  to  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  prisoner. 
In  the  defence,  it  was  urged,  with  great  plausibility,  that  as  there  was  no  mark 
of  a  blow,  the  rupture  might  have  occurred  spontaneously  from  simple  over- 
distenaion.  The  judge,  in  summing  up,  observed  that  if  Uie  rupture  was  thus 
occasioned,  it  was  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  happened  immediately 
after  a  violent  blow  had  been  struck  on  the  part.  The  distension  of  the  organ 
might,  however,  have  rendered  the  blow  move  datigerous  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

As  an  attempt  may  be  made,  in  cases  in  which  death  has  resulted  from  thb 
injury,  to  refer  rupture  of  this  organ  to  natiu^l  causes,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  is  an  unusual  occurrence ;  a  rupture  is  almost  always  the  result  of  violence 
directly  applied  to  the  part,  while  the  organ  is  in  a  distended  state.  A  spcm- 
taneou8  rupture  may,  however,  occur :  I.  When  there  is  paralysis,  with  a  want 
of  power  to  expel  the  urine.  2.  When  the  bladder  is  idcerated  or  otherwise 
diseased.  3.  When  there  is  an  obstruclion  in  the  urethra  from  stricture  or 
other  causes.  A  fatal  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  arising  from  obstruction 
as  a  result  of  disease,  occurred  to  Mr.  Field  ('  Med.  Times  and  Grazette,'  Dec. 
13,  1856,  p.  590).  The  causes  of  spontaneous  rupture  are  easily  recognizable 
by  ascertaining  the  previous  condition  of  the  deceased,  or  examining  tbo 
bladder  and  urethra  after  death.  If  a  man  were  in  good  health  prior  to  being 
struck  ;  if  he  suddenly  felt  intense  pain,  could  not  pass  his  urine  afterwards, 
and  died  from  an  attack  of  peritonitis  in  five  or  six  days ;  if,  after  death,  the 
bladder  was  found  lacerated,  but  this  organ  and  the  urethra  were  otherwise 
in  a  healthy  condition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blow  must  have  been 
the  sole  cause  of  rupture  and  death.  In  such  a  case,  to  attribute  the  rupture 
to  spontaneous  or  natural  causes  would  be  equal  to  denying  all  kinds  of  causs- 
tion.  As  to  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  externally,  this  would  be  a  dif- 
ficulty only  to  those  who  had  not  previously  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  facts  attending  this  and  other  accidents  affecting  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
(p.  469).  Nevertheless,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  same 
line  of  defence  continually  urged ;  it  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  a  counsel  to 
make  the  best  of  a  case  for  the  prisoner,  and  his  duty  consists  in  seeing  him 
judged  according  to  law,  and  not  condenmed  contrary  to  law.  With  medical 
facts,  opinions,  and  doctrines  he  does  not  concern  himself,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  serve  his  purpose.  A  diseased  state  of  the  bladder  might  probably  di- 
minish the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person  for  the  consequences ;  therefore 
the  state  of  this  organ  should  be  closely  looked  to  on  these  occaaons.  From 
the  summing  up  of  the  judge  in  a  case  mentioned  above,  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  the  fact  of  the  bladder  being  distended  at  the  time  of  the  Mow,  would  be 
held  an  extenuating  circumstance ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  would 
be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  our  judges.     The  fact  is,  this  most  s^ous  injuiy 
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is  never-  liable  to  occur  from  violence,  except  when  the  bladder  is  actually 
distended,  which  is  occasionally  its  natural  condition  I  If  there  were  anything 
unnatural  or  abnormal  in  the  bladder  containing  urine,  such  a  rule  might, 
perhaps,  apply  ;  but  as  it  is  not  so,  the  rule  would  hold  out  to  persons  a  ready 
means  of  certainly  destroying  life  without  subjecting  them  to  the  same  degree 
of  responsibility  as  if  they  had  caused  death  in  any  other  way.  If  a  pregnant 
woman  be  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  which  causes  rupture  of  the  ute- 
rus, the  act  cannot  be  regarded  as  admitting  of  mitigation  because  the  uterus 
is  only  occasionally  in  this  distended  state.  Undoubtedly  a  blow  on  the  dis- 
tended bladder  or  uterus,  is  more  dangerous  than  when  these  organs  are  undis- 
tended ;  but  this  should  not  be  treated  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in 
fevour  of  the  aggressor. 

Can  the  hlndder  he  ruptured  hy  an  accidental  fail,  artd  if  so  hy  what  hind 
of  fall  ? — The  following  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Syme,  shows  that  this  accident 
may  readily  occur.     A  woman,  set.  26,  fell  forwards  over  the  edge  of  a  tub, 
and  fainted  immediately.     On  recovering  herself,  ^e  complained  of  intense 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  inability  to  pass  the  urine.  Peritonitis  came  on,  and 
she  died  in  a  week.     On  inspection,  a  small  aperture  was  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bladder ;  the  peritoneum  was  extensively  inflamed,  owing  to  the 
urine  which  had  become  effused.     The  ruptured  stuiaces  had  become  partly 
glued  together.     ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.*  Oct.  1836.)     Ruptiu^  of  the 
bladder  may  take  place  from  an  accidental  fell,  and  cause  death  without  neces- 
sarily la3ring  open  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Two  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  621.)    The  patients 
were  sailors  who  fell  from  their  hammocks  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
The  usual  symptoms  followed ;  one  died  in  five,  and  the  other  in  eight  days, 
f r#Ri  peritonitis ;  and  after  death  it  was  clearly  found,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
that  the  bladder  had  been  ruptured  in  the  usual  situation,  but  the  peritoneum 
was  entire,  although  in  a  state  of  intense  iilflammation.     Another  case  of  this 
kind,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  (Reg,  v.  Dixon,  Durham  Lent  Assizes, 
3846),  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Steavenson.    The  prisoner  kicked  the 
deceased  in  the  pubic  region  from  behind.     The  man  died  from  peritonitis 
in  thirty-five  hours.    On  inspection,  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured  near  its 
neck  for  about  half  an  inch,  immediately  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  prostate 
gland*     The  urine  was  extravasated  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  :  but 
although  there  was  extensive  inflammation,  the  peritoneum  was  not  lacerated 
On  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Bower,  in  which  a 
man  died  on  the  sixth  day  from  rupture  of  the  bladder ;  and  afcer  death,  al- 
though the  peritoneum  was  lacerated,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  filled 
with    dark-coloured   urine,    there   was  no  sign  of  peritoneal   inflammation 
(*  Lancet,'  Dec.  19,  1846,  p,  660.)    This  accident  is  liable  to  occur  in  women 
during  parturition,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head ;  an  occurrence 
which  may  throw  a  chaise  of  malapraxis  on  the  medical  attendant.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  know  the  probability  of  such  an  accident  occurring,  and  to  gu»ard 
against  it,  if  necessary,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  catheter.  In  Eeg,  v.  Balsoner 
(Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1888),  a  surgeon  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  this  kind. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  that  although  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  commonly 
attended,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  with  intense  pain,  sickness,  and  pros- 
tration of  strength,  yet  persons  may  occasionally  retain  the  power  of  exerting 
and  moving  themselves  after  the  accident.     (See  page  612.) 

In  punctured  and  incised  wounds  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  is  immediately 
extravasated,  but  in  gunshot  wounds  the  extravasation  does  not  commonly 
take  place  until  the  sloughs  have  separated.  Thus,  life  may  be  protracted 
longer  in  cases  of  gunshot  than  under  other  wounds  of  the  bladder.  Barzel- 
lotti  related  the  case  of  a  medical  student,  shot  through  the  bladder  in  a  duel, 

u  u 
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who  did  not  die  until  the  twtiUieth  day  from  peritonitis  which  snpcTvened  oit 
the  extravasation. '  (^  Questioni  di  Med.  Leg.^  t.  3,  p.  174.)  One  instance  of 
a  person  recovering  from  a  gunshot  wound  perforating  the  bladder,  is  refwrted 
by  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  ^  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^  vol.  13.  For  the  diacoTety 
of  effused  liquids  or  blood,  in  wounds  and  other  injuries  to  the  abd<»ninal  vis- 
cera, we  must  look  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  it  is  here  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  such  liquids  have  a  tendency  to  collect. 

Wounds  of  the  genital  organs, — Wounds  of  these  organs  do  not  often  nxpm 
the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist ;  such  woimds,  whether  in  the  male  or  feinsle, 
may,  however,  prove  fatal  to  life  by  excessive  heemorrhage.  Self-castratioiior 
mutilation  is  not  unfrequent  among  male  lunatics  and  idiots.  An  inquest  vat 
held  some  time  since  in  London,  upon  an  idiot,  who  had  bled  to  death  from  i 
wound  of  this  description.  When  timely  assistance  is  rendered,  a  fatal  renili 
may  be  averted.  The  practice  of  circumcision  on  infants  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  results.  Dr.  Schwartz,  of  Vienna,  met  with  two  cases  of  bojs 
eight  days  old,  who  were  submitted  to  this  rite.  They  both  died  of  phlegmoD- 
ous  inflammation,  one  five  days  and  the  other  twenty -five  days  after  the  opera- 
tion.    (Lancet,  1870,  2,  471.) 

Incised,  lacerated,  or  even  contused  wounds  of  the  female  genitals,  may  prove 
fatal  by  loss  of  blood,  not  from  the  wound  involving  any  large  vessel,  but  fpom 
the  numerous  small  vessels  which  are  divided.    Two  women  were  in  this  way 
murdered  in  Edinbuigh  some  years  since.  The  woimds  were  inflicted  by  razors, 
and  the  women  bled  to  death.     (See  eases  by  Watson,  p.  104.)     This  crime 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  frequent  in  Scotland.   When  deeply  indai 
woimds  are  inflicted  upon  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex,  the  &ct  of  their  ex- 
istence in  such  a  situation  at  once  proves  wilful  and  deliberate  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  assailant.     Accident  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  suicidek 
improbable,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  idiocy  and  lunacy.     Such  womw 
require  to  be  carefully  and  minutely  examined ;  for  the  proof  of  this  kind  of 
wound  when  fatal,  may  be  tantamount  to  a  proof  of  murder.     A  contused 
wound  of  the  genitals  may  cause  death  by  hsmorrhage.    A  case  is  reported  in 
which  a  woman,  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  fell  from  a  duur,  which  also 
fell  with  her.     There  was  haemoiThage,  and  she  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  boar. 
The  blood  had  flowed  from  a  wound  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  situated  between 
the  right  labium  and  the  urethra.  The  edges  appeared  to  be  cleanly  divided,  and 
the  wound  penetrated  into  the  cellular  tissue.     ('  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.*  1870.)^ 
There  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  here  on  the  question,  whether 
wound  has  arisen  from  accident  or  cripainal  violence.   In  a  case  {Reg.  v.  2^'s^| 
referred  to  in  the  ^  Lancet,'  1870, 2,  268,  the  medical  evidence  for  the  prosecui 
tion  went  to  show  that  a  wound  in  the  vulva  of  a  female  found  dobd 
hsemorrhage,  had  been  produced  by  a  stick  on  which  blood  and  hair  were 
A  medical  gentleman  who  appeared  for  the  defence  thought  that  a  varicose 
had  burst  and  caused  the  bleeding,  and  that  the  injury  had  not  been  prodnoet 
by  the  violent  use  of  a  stick.     Under  this  wide  difference  of  opinion  the  ji 
properly  acquitted  the  prisoner,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  comprehend  how,  with 
proper  examination  of  the  wounded  parts,  such  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
cause  of  the  hasmorrhage  could  have  arisen. 

A  practitioner  may  be  sometimes  required  to  determine  whether  wooodl 
'  affecting  the  female  organs  have  resulted  &om  accident,  have  been  self -infli< 
or  inflicted  by  others  with  homicidal  intention.     In  June  1842,  a  woman 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  genitals  on  the  left  side  by  a  cutting  instrument,  to 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a-  half  in  a  longitudinal  direction.    There  was  a  smalic 
wound  on  the  right  side.     The  accused  alleged  that  the  woman  had  infiicte 
the  injury  on  herself ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Easton  of  Glasgow,  on  being  requiredl 
to  state  his  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  came  to  the  conclusion :  1.  Frooj 
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the  regular  edges  of  the  wounds,  that  they  had  been  produced  by  a  clean  cut- 
ting instrument,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  caused  by  a  fall,  excepting 
the  person  had  fallen  upon  some  sharply  cutting  projection.  2.  If  the  woman 
had  injured  herself  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  private  parts,  the  situation  and 
direction  of  the  wounds  would  have  been  different.  Thera  was  a  want  of  proof 
to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act,  and  he  was  discharged.  This  is  an  im- 
probable situation  for  the  self -infliction  of  wounds  with  a  view  to  suicide.  Ac- 
cidental wounds  of  the  genitals,  imless  all  the  circumstances  are  known,  may 
sometimes  resemble  thpse  produced  by  design.  A  girl,  aet  6,  fell  from  a  tree 
with  her  legs  apart  upon  one  of  the  sharp-pointed  shoots  below,  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  This  entered  the  vagina,  and  passing  through  its  posterior  wall, 
broke  oflT.  A  woman  removed  the  wood  with  some  difficulty.  The  child  died 
in  twenty-eight  hours  from  peritonitis.  (*  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  74).  Had  this 
child  been  found  dead  with  the  wood  in  her  body,  tliere  might  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  assigning  an  accidental  origin  to  such  an  injury.  (For  remarks  on 
wounds  of  the  male  genital  organsysee  'Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1868,  2,  110.  Toul- 
mouche.)  Some  rules  which  have  been  elsewhere  given  (p.  472)  may  enable 
a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  when  ar  question  of  this  kind  is  involved  in  doubt. 
(For  cases  in  which  such  wounds  were  homicidally  inflicted  upon  males,  see 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  443 ;  alw  1865, 1,  156 ;  and  for  a  case,  which  led  to  a 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  see*  '^Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  813.) 

Contused  wounds  on  the  female  genitals  prove  sometimes  fatal,  by  the  lace- 
ration of  parts  leading  to  great  loss  of  blood.  Several  trials  for  manslaughter 
have  taken  place  in  which  this  was  proved  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 
(See  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Cawlei/y  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1847  ;  also  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  *  Assoc.  Med.  Jouraal,*  June  28,  1856,  p.  538.)  There  may 
be  tsuch  a  loss  of  blood  in  these  cases  ais  to  destroy  life,  although  no  large  blood- 
vessel is  implicated  in  the  injmy .  A  contused  wound  on  the  vulva  may  occa- 
sionally present  an  ambiguous  appearance,  and  be  mistaken  for  an  incised 
wound.  When  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  struck  by  a  blow  or  kick,  if  there 
is  a  bony  surface  beneath,  a  longitudinal  rent  may  appear  as  a  result  of  the 
force  being  received  by  the  bone.  A  blow  on  the  cranium  with  the  fist  pro- 
duced in  one  instance  a  rent  which  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  cut.  A  kick 
on  the  vulva,  or  a  fall  on  this  part,  may  produce  a  similar  injur}%  and,  unless 
carefully  examined,  may  lead  to  the  inference  th&t  a  weapon  has  been  used  for 
ita  production.  Mr.  Barrett,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  has  properly 
directed  attention  to  this  subject.  A  case  in  which  a  contused  wound  of  the 
clitoris  proved  fatal  has  been  communicated  to  the  *  Lancet '  by  Mr.  Gutteridge, 
(Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  478.)  A  woman,  aet.  36,  received  a  kick  from  her  husband 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  while  she  was  in  a  stooping  posture.  She 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Gutteridge  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  she  had 
then  lost  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  blood.  She  was  sinking,  and  expired 
in  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival.  On  inspection  there  was  no  injury  to  the 
uterus  or  vagina ;  the  wound  was  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  vulva,  extending 
from  the  pubes  along  the  ramus  of  that  bone.  It  was  about  an  inch  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The  left  cms  clitoridis  was  cnxshed  through- 
out its  length,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  cavernous  structure.  From  this  the  fatal 
bleeding  had  proceeded.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  contained  no  blood.  I'he 
bleeding  from  such  injuries  is  always  likely  to  be  more  profuse  when  the  woman 
is  pregnant ;  but  a  case  of  recovery  from  a  contused  wound  to  the  genitals  in 
a  pregnant  woman,  set.  40,  is  reported  by  Dr.  M*Clintock.  It  is  stated  that 
there  was  profuse  bleeding  from  a  laceration  involving  the  urinary  passage,  but 
under  early  treatment  the  woman  did  well.  (*  Medical  Times,'  May  15, 1847, 
p.  233.)  It  is  well  known  that  some  women  are  subject  to  frequent  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  genital  organs  from  natural  causes.   When  the  blading  im- 
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« 
mediately  follows  a  blow,  and  the  woman  has  not  been  subject  to  sticb  a  dis- 
charge, the  fair  presumption  is  that  violence  was  the  cause ;  but  when  the  flow 
of  blood  appears  only  a  long  time  after  the  alleged  violence,  of  wluch  no  traces 
can  be  seen,  it  is  most  probably  due  to  natural  causes.  A  case  of  this  kind 
has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Procter  of  York.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  an  opinion  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  not  due  to  violence. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  defence  that  the  injuries  found  on  the  body  were  in- 
flicted after  deathy  and  not  while  the  deceased  was  living.  Kicks  or  blows  on 
the  vulva,  if  they  destroy  life  at  all,  cause  death  by  copious  eflfusion  of  blood. 
Violence  to  this  part  after  death  would  not  produce  such  an  efiusion  as  would 
account  for  death.  There  are  also  other  distinguishing  characters  which  hare 
been  elsewhere  pointed  out  (see  p.  459).  A  case  was  tried  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  this  defence  was  set  up ;  but  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  was  enabled  to  sav, 
from  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  such  violence  to  a  dead  body,  that  the 
injuries  in  question  could  not  have  been  produced  after  death. 


CHAPTER   48. 

FRACTURES — PRODUCED    BY   A    BLOW   WITH    A   WEAPON   OR   BY    A    FALL OCCUB  IS 

THE    AGED — BRITTLENESS  OF    THE    BONES — FRACTURE    CAUSED   BY  SLIGHT  MCS- 
CULAR    EXERTION — IN    THE   LIVING    AND    DEAD   BODY — HAS  A  BONE    EVEB  BEES 

FRACTURED? LOCOMOTION — DISLOCATIONS  FROM  VIOLENCE  OR  NATURAL  CACSES 

MEDICAL    OPINIONS ACTIONS   FOR   MALAPRAXIS. 

FRACTURES. 

• 

J'ractures  of  the  bones  have  some  important  bearings  in  relation  to  medical 
jurisprudence.  They  may  result  from  falls,  blows,  or  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  muscles. 

Causes. — Questions  are  sometimes  put  as  to  whether  a  particular  fracture 
was  caused  by  an  accidental  fall  or  a  blow  ;  and  if  by  a  blow,  whether  by  the 
use  of  a  weapon  or  not.     It  is  obvious  that  the  answers  must  be  regulated  bj 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.     In  examining  a  fracture,  it  is  important  to 
determine,  i£  possible,  whether  a  weapon  has  or  has  not  been  used,  and  this  nuj 
be  sometimes  ascertained  by  the  state  of  the  parts.     It  is  a  common  defence, 
on  these  occasions,  to  attribute  the  fracture  to  an  accidental  fall.     Fractures 
more  readily  occur  from  equal  degrees  bf  force  in  the  old,  than  in  the  yoimg. 
and  in  the  young  rather  than  in  the  adult ;  because  it  is  at  the  adult  period 
of  life  that  the  bones  possess  their  maximum  degree  of  firmness  and  soliditr. 
The  bones  of  aged  persons  are  sometimes  very  brtttUy  and  slight  violence  will 
then  produce  fracture.     This  has  been  regarded  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, when  the  fracture  produced  by  a  slight  blow  was  followed  by  de&tL 
Certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  arthritis,  cancer,  scurvy,  and  rachitis,  render 
bones  more  fragile ;  but  they  are  sometimes  pretematurally  brittle  in  aj^- 
rently  healthy  persons,  and  this  brittleness  appears  to  be  hereditaiy.     (*  Dub, 
Hosp.  Gaz.'  Feb.  1846,  p.  186.)     In  such  cases,  a  defence  might  friirly  rest 
upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  bones,  providing  the  violence  producing 
the  fracture  was  slight.    Several  trials  have  taken  place  in  which  this  brittle- 
ness of  the  bones  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.     In  a  case  of  fractured  skull 
leading  to  death  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  was  proved  that  the  bones 
of  the  skull  were  occasionally  thin  and  brittle,  and  this  led  to  a  mitigation  of 
punishment.  (Eeff.  v.  Kennedy,  Gloucester  Winter  Assizes,  1855.)  Theorbitar 
piate  of  the  frontal  bone  is  very  thin,  and  it  may  be  fractured  by  a  blow  on 
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the  eye.  (Eeg.  v.  Wilson,  Oxford  Lent  Assizes,  1859.)  Death  was  here  caused 
by  InHammation  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  such  a  fracture.    There  is  occa- 
sionally another  condition  of  the  skidl,  namely,  a  congenital  depression  or 
thinning  of  the  outer  table,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture.     In  Barnett 
V.  Roberts  (Court  of  Exchequer,  Nov.  1867),  an  action  was  brought  by  plain- 
tiff, a  surgeon,  for  injury  resulting  from  an  assault  by  tlie  defendant.     It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  two  violent 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella.     It  was  alleged  that  this 
had  caused  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  had  produced  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Mr.  Erichsen  and  Dr.  F.  Winslow  gave  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  effect 
that  in  their  judgment  the  skull  was  fractured,  the  brain  organically  injured, 
and  the  plaintiff's  recovery  rendered  practically  hopeless.    On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  defence,  Mr.  Partridge,  Mr.  Wood,  and  other  witnesses,  deposed  that  the 
skull  was  not  fractured — that  the  depression  supposed  to  indicate  the  fracture 
was  congenital  and  not  the  result  of  a  blow  or  accident.    A  skull  with  a  natural 
depression  in  it  was  produced  and  shown  to  the  jury.     The  plaintiff^s  head 
was  examined  in  court  by  Mr.  Partridge.     He  could  feel  no  cicatrix  in  the 
alleged  seat  of  injury,  but  there  was  a  thickening  over  the  depression.  On  this 
evidence  the  jury  could  not  agree.     There  would  be  no  diificulty  in  such  a 
case  if  a  careful  examination  was  made  soon  after  the  assault ;  but  when  sur- 
gical opinions  are  taken  some  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  the  witnesses  are 
not  likely  to  agree.     Even  if  there  had  been  a  cicatrix  on  this  occasion,  this 
would  not  have  proved  that  the  skull  had  been  fractured.     The  injury  to  the 
brain  might  well  have  been  a  result  of  the  violence,  although  there  had  beep 
no  fracture. 

Spontaneous  Fractures, — In  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  dis- 
ease, a  fracture  may  be  ascribed  to  spontaneous  causes.  Thus  bones  have  been 
fractured  by  moderate  muscular  exertion.     The  elbow  (olecranon),  heel -bone 
(o8  calcis),  and  knee-pan  (patella),  are  particularly  exposed  to  this  accident. 
The  long  bones  are  seldom  the  subject  of  an  accident  of  this  kind ;  but  the  amc 
(os  humeri)  in  a  healthy  man  has  been  broken  by  the  simple  muscular  exer- 
tion of  throwing  a  cricket-ball.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  659.)  Mr.  May  reports 
the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  fractured  the  neck  of  the  scapula  by  suddenly 
throwing  a  necklace  round  her  neck.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  Oct.  1842.)  In  July  1858, 
a  gentleman,  aet.  40,  was  in  the  act  of  bowling  at  cricket,  when  on  delivering 
the  ball  he  and  some  bystanders  heard  distinctly  a  sharp  crack  like  the  break- 
ing of  a  dry  piece  of  wood.  He  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  The 
thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  fractured,  and  evidently  from  muscular  exertion 
only.     In  November   1871,  while  a  strong  young  member  of  the  Scottish 
volunteers  was  in  the  act  of  *  putting'  a  sixteen-pound  shot,  making  at  the 
time  a  violent  effort,  he  felt  something  snap  in  his  arm  and  instantly  lost  all 
power  over  it.     It  was  found  on  examination  that  the  humerus  had  been 
broken  by  muscular  force.    No  person  can  meet  with  an  accident  of  this  kind 
without  being  instimtly  conscious  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  instances, 
if  there  were  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  bone,  it  would  be  found  to  have 
undergone  some  chemical  change  in  its  composition,  which  had  rendered  it 
brittle.    A  case  of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  femur  was  brought  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  December  1846.  A  healthy  man,  aet.  33,  of  temperate  habits,  was 
in  the  act  of  placing  one  leg  over  the  other  to  look  at  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
when  he  heard  something  give  way,  and  the  right  leg  immediately  hung  down. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  right  thigh-bone  had  been  transversely 
fractured  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  with  the  lower  third.     This  case  is  re- 
markable inasmuch  as  spontaneous  fractures  of  the  thigh-bones  are  very  rare, 
as  the  man  had  not  suffered  from  any  of  those  diseases  which  cause  preter- 
natural fragility,  and  the  fracture  was  not  caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion. 
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The  actual  condition  of  the  bone  was  of  course  unknown ;  but  it  healed  readily, 
and  the  man  left  the  hospital  at  the  usual  period.     In  fractures  arising  frcHn 
this  cause  there  will  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin,  nor  any  appearance  to  indicate 
that  a  blow  has  been  struck  ;  while  the  marks  of  a  blow  would,  of  oouise, 
remove  all  idea  of  the  fracture  having  had  a  spontaneous  origin.     It  is  most 
unusual  that  the  ribs  should  be  fractured  from  muscular  exertion ;  bat  a  case 
occurred  to  Dr.  Groninger,  which  shows  that  this  accident  may  readilj  occur. 
It  is  only  of  medico-legal  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  might  be  falsely 
ascribed  to  violence ;  but  the  absence  of  any  external  apjiearances  indicative 
of  a  blow  would  show  that  this  was  not  the  cause.  Dr.  Groninger's  patient  was 
a  strong  healthy  labourer,  aet.  45,  who,  slipping  while  walking,  only  saved  hia 
footing  by  the  exertion  of  considerable  strength.  While  recovering  his  balance 
he  felt  a  shai*p  pain  on  his  right  side,  which  was  aggravated   by  inspiration 
and  by  exertion,  so  that  he  reached  home  with  difficulty.     On  examination  a 
tender  spot  of  about  half  a  hand's  breadth  was  found  in  the  axillary  rej^ion 
over  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Crepitation  was  not  distinct,  and  emphysema 
was  not  present.    As  the  pain  occurred  so  suddenly,  and  was  limited  to  so  small 
a  space,  it  was  supposed  that  a  rupture  of  the  muscular  fibres  bad  taken  place, 
although  the  absence  of  all  swelling  and  effusion,  as  well  as  of  any  depressic»n 
amidst  the  fibres,  rendered  this  not  very  probable.     Pleurisy  was  set  up,  and 
the  patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight ;  when  all  traces  of  pain  had 
left  the  part,  the  deposition  of  callus  (new  bone)  plainly  showed  that  there  bad 
been  fractures  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  (*  Archiv.  der  Heilkunde,'  vol.  1, 
p.  473 ;  also  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Apiil  1861,  p.  450.) 

Fractures  are  not  dangerous  to  lifCj  unless,  when  of  a  compound  nature,  they 
occur  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are  debilitated  by  disease  or  dissipated 
habits.  They  may  then  cause  death  by  inducing  irritative  fever,  erysipelas, 
gangrene,  tetanus,  pyaemia,  or  delirium  tremens. 

Fractures  in  the  Liuing  and  dead  bod?/. — It  is  not  always  easy  t«>  say  whether 
a  fracture  has  been  produced  before  or  after  death,  A  fracture  produced  shortly 
after  death,  while  the  body  is  w^arm,  and  another  produced  shortly  before  death, 
will  present  similar  characters,  except  that  in  the  former  case  there  might  be 
less  blood  efiTused.  A  fracture  caused  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  death  would 
be  indicated  by  a  copious,  effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  ]mrts  and 
between  the  fractured  edges  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  by  laceration  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  or  if  for  a  longer  period  before  death,  tJiere  may  be  the  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. Fractures  caused  several  hours  after  death  are  not  accompanied  by  an 
effusion  of  blood.  A  medical  witness  may  be  asked.  How  long  did  the  deceased 
survive  after  receiving  the  fracture  ?  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  decided 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  fractured  part.  Unless  the  person  has  sar\*ived 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  there  are  commonly  no  appreciable  changes. 
After  this  time,  lymj^h  is  poured  out  from  the  surrounding  structures.  This 
Hlowly  becomes  hard  from  the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
what  is  called  a  *  callus'  (new  bone).  In  the  process  of  time,  the  callus  acquires 
all  the  hardness  of  the  original  bone.  The  death  of  a  person  may  take  place 
during  these  changes,  and  a  medical  man  may  then  have  to  state  the  period 
at  which  the  fracture  probably  happened,  in  order  to  connect  the  violence 
with  the  act  of  a  particular  person.  Unfortimately,  we  have  no  satisfactonr 
data,  if  we  except  the  extreme  stages  of  this  process  of  repair,  u{x)n  wiiich  to 
ground  an  opinion.  We  can  say  whether  a  perwn  lived  for  a  long  or  a  abort 
time  after  receiving  a  fracture,  but  to  specify  the  exact  time  is  clearly  impos- 
sible ;  since  this  process  of  restoration  in  bone  varies  according  to  age,  consti- 
tution, and  many  other  circumstances.  In  young  persona,  bones  unite  rapidly. 
in  the  old  slowly  ;  in  the  diseased  and  unhealthy  the  process  of  union  is  slow, 
and  sometimes  does  not  take  place  at  all.  In  those  who  are  at  the  timea£fected 
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with  a  mortal  disease  there  is  usoallj  no  attempt  at  reparation.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.) 
According  to  Villerm^,  the  callus  assumes  a  cartilaginous  structure  in  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-iive  days ;  and  it  becomes  ossified  in  a  period  varying  from 
three  weeks  to  three  months.     It  requires^  however,  a  period  of  from  six  to^. 
eight  months  for  the  callus  to  acquire  all  the  hardness,  firmness,  and  power  of 
resisting  shocks  possessed  by  the  original  bone.     A  force  applied  to  a  recently 
united  bone  will  break  it  through  the  callus  or  bond  of  union,  while  after  the 
period  stated  the  bone  will  break  as  readily  through  any  other  part.     It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  period  required  for  the  union  of  a  simple  fracture 
in  a  healthy  person,  is,  for  the  thigh-bone,  six  weeks ;  for  the  tibia  (leg),  five 
weeks;  for  the  oe  humeri  (ann),  four  weeks;  and  for  the  ulna  and  radius 
(forearm),  three  weeks ;  for  the  ribs,  about  the  same  period :  but  cases  have 
been  kno¥m  in  which  the  ribs  had  not  perfectly  united  in  two  months,  and  in 
son&e  fractures  of  the  other  bones  it  was  found  that  union  had  not  taken  place 
in  four  months.    In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Reid  {ante,  p.  627),  a  firac- 
ture  of  the  tibia,  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg,  had  healed  in  three  weeks. 

Hcut  a  bone  ever  been  fractured  ? — This  question  is  sometimes  put  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  living  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bone  seldom  imites  so 
evenly  that  the  point  of  ossific  union  is  not  indicated  by  a  node  or  projection. 
SSome  bones  are  so  exposed  as  to  be  well  placed  for  this.examination.  as  the 
radius,  the  clavicle^  and  tibia, — these  being  but  little  covered  with  skin ;  in 
others  the  detection  is  difficult.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  when  the  frac- 
ture took  place  ;  it  may  have  been  for  six  months  or  six  years — as,  after  the 
former  period,  the  bone  undergoes  no  perceptible  change.  These  facts  are  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living ;  since  they  will 
enable  us  to  answer  questions  respecting  the  identity  of  skeletons  found  under 
suspicious  circumstances :  and  here  medical  evidence  may  take  a  wider  range, 
for  a  fracture  in  any  bone  may  be  discovered,  if  not  by  external  examination, 
at  least  by  sawing  the  bone  longitudinally  through  the  suspected  broken  part, 
when,  should  the  suspicion  be  correct,  the  bony  shell  will  be  found  thicker 
and  less  regular  in  the  situation  of  the  united  fracture  than  in  the  other  parts. 
So,  in  such  cases,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  whether  a  fracture  is  recent  or  of  old 
standing.     (See  p.  157.) 

Locmnotion. — With  respect  to  the  power  of  locomotion  after  a  fracture,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  when  the  injury  is  in  the  arm  or  in  the  ribs — ^unless 
many  of  them  are  broken  or  the  fractures  are  on  both  sides — a  person  may  be 
able  to  move  about,  although  unfitted  for  struggling  or  making  great  exertion. 
Fractures  of  the  leg  generally  incapacitate  persons  from  moving  except  to 
short  distances.  See  case  by  Syme,  *  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,'  Oct.  1836 ; 
also  another  in  which  one  bone  of  the  leg  was  fractured,  and  a  power  of  walk- 
ing some  miles  was  retained.  (*  Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.  1845,  p.  484.)  The 
reader  wUl  find  additional  information  on  this  subject  in  the  *Ann.  d*Hygi^ne,* 
1839,  2,  241;  1844,  2,  146;  and  in  Friedreich  *Ueber  die  Knochen  in 
forensischer  Beziehung,'  Ansbach,  1853. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Dislocations  are  not  frequent  in  the  old  or  in  those  persons  whose  bones 
are  brittle.  They  rarely  form  a  subject  for  medico-legal  investigation.  A 
witness  is  liable  to  be  asked,  what  degree  of  force,  and  acting  in  which  direc- 
tion, would  produce  a  dislocation — questions  not  difficult  to  answer.  They 
are  not  dangerpus  to  life,  unless  of  a  compoimd  nature,  when  death  may  take 
place  from  secondary  causes.  A  dislocation  which  has  occurred  in  the  living 
body  may  be  known  after  death  by  a  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  by  the  copious  effiision  and  coagulation  of 
blood.    For  an  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  a  dislocation  of  the 
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shoulder  four  days  after  death,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.^  vol.  31,  p.  266.  If  of  old 
standing,  a  dislocation  would  be  identified  by  the  cicatrices  in  surrounding 
structures.  Dislocations  may  occur  from  natural  causes^  as  from  disease  and 
destruction  of  the  ligaments  in  a  joint;  also  from  Tiolent  muscular  spasm 
during  an  epileptic  convulsion.  Dr.  Dymock  met  with  an  instance  of  dieio- 
cation  of  the  shoulder  forwards  during  puerperal  convulsions.  ('  Bd.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,'  April  1843 ;  see  also  *  Lancet,^  April  1845,  p.  440.)  A  power 
of  locomotion  may  exist,  except  when  the  injury  is  in  the  lower  limbs:  but  it 
has  been  observed  that,  for  some  time  after  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint^ 
considerable  power  over  the  limb  remains ;  it  is  only  after  a  few  hours  that 
the  limb  becomes  fixed  in  one  position.  Exertion  with  the  dislocated  memW 
is  in  all  cases  out  of  the  question. 

Detection  of  fractures.  (Malaprazis,) — There  are  certain  fractures  of  an 
obscure  kind  which  closely  resemble  dislocations.  This  has  been  poiat^ed  out 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  os 
humeri  (arm-bone).  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  No.  9,  p.  272,)  This  accident  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  ('  Med.  Gas.'  toL  36,  p. 
38.)  In  attempting  to  reduce  the  bone,  the  head  continually  &dls  back  into  the 
axilla.  In  such  a  case  an  action  for  malapraxis  might  be  brought  against  a 
surgeon,  and  heavy  damages  recovered.  It  could  only  be  by  a  dissection  of 
the  part  after  death  that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  would  6e  ascertained.  It 
is  requisite,  therefore,  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  giving  an  opinion. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  al- 
though with  less  force,  because  this  is  a  more  common  accident.  It  is  well 
known  that  fractures  and  dislocations,  when  cured,  are  often  attended  with 
some  slight  deformity  of  the  limb,  or  with  some  impairment  of  its  functions 
This  result  is  occasionally  inevitable  imder  the  best  treatment ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly set  down  as  a  sign  (^  unskilfulness  in  the  medical  attendant.  An  action 
for  malapraxis  is  instituted,  and,  in  spite  of  good  evidence  in  his  favour,  the 
surgeon  is  sometimes  heavily  fined  for  a  result  which  could  not  be  avoided. 
There  is  often  great  injustice  in  these  proceedings,  and  the  mischief  can  only 
be  remedied  by  referring  the  facts  to  a  competent  medical  tribunal,  which 
alone  should  be  empowered  to  decide  whether  or  not  unskilfulness  had  really 
been  shown  in  the  management  of  a  case.  The  system  of  allowing  each  party 
to  select  his  own  medical  witnesses  invariably  leads  to  a  conflict  of  opinion 
and  evidence. 
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CONSHOT   WOUNDS — THEIR  DANGER — IN   THE   LIVING   AND  DEAD  BODY WAS  THE 

PIECE  FIRED  NEAR  OR  FROM  A  DISTANCE  ? — EVIDENCE  FROM  SEVERAL  WOLTOK — 
THE  PROJECTILE  NOT  DISCOVERED — DEFLECTION  OF  BALLS — ACCIDENTAL  Sl"l- 
CIDAL  AND  HOMICIDAL  WOUNDS — POSITION  OF  THE  WOUNDED  PESRON  WHEN  SHOT 
— WOUNDS  FROM  SMALL- SHOT  ^WOL^NDS  FROM  WADDING  AND  GUNPOWDER  — 
IDENTITY  FROM  THE  FLASH  OF  POWDER — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  WEAPON. 

Glt^shot  wounds  are  of  the  oontused  kind,  but  they  differ  from  other  wotmds 
in  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  part  struck  by  the  projectile  is  destroyed, 
and  this  leads  ultimately  to  a  process  of  sloughing.  The  legal  definition  of 
a  wound  applies  here  as  in  other  cases,  so  that  in  order  to  coiistitute  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  a  legal  sense,  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  must  be  injured.  In  J^/. 
v.  Mortloch  (Cambridge  Lent  Assizes,  1843),  the  surgeon  deposed  that  there 
was  a  circular  wound  on  the  skin,  by  which  it  had  been  deprived  of  itscutide, 
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but  the  tnie  skin  was  not  penetrated.  The  bullet  had  struck  obliquely  at  a 
considerable  angle ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  must  have  entered  the  abdomen. 
The  judge  said  that,  as  the  true  skin  was  not  penetrated,  there  was  no  wound- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Their  danger. — The  medico-legal  questions  which  arise  out  of  gimshot 
wounds,  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  examined  in  relation  to  other 
wounds.  They  are  dangerous  to  life,  especially  when  they  penetrate  or  tra- 
verse any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body.  Death  may  take  place  directly, 
eitlier  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  shock ;  although  immediate  or  copious  bleed- 
ing is  not  a  common  character  of  these  injuries.  Death  from  shock  is  occa- 
sionally witnessed.  In  the  case  of  Dali/,  who  was  killed  by  a  pistol  bullet  in 
Homsey  Wood,  May  1842,  it  was  foimd,  on  inspection,  that  the  bullet  had 
traversed  the  distended  stomach  at  the  greater  end  from  behind  forwards. 
The  two  apertures  were  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  the  edges  black. 
There  was  but  little  blood  eilused,  and  the  other  viscera  were  uninjured.  The 
deceased  died  in  a  few  seconds  after  receiving  the  wound,  obviously  from  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  system.  (*  Lancet,'  May  1842.)  Indirectly,  these  woimds 
are  attended  with  much  danger ;  sloughing  generally  takes  place  imiformly 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts  perforated,  and  inflammation  or  fiital  bleed- 
ing may  cut  short  life.  If  the  person  survives  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  at 
almost  any  period  from  suppurative  fever,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  or  from  the 
results  of  operations  absolutely  reqiui*ed  for  his  treatment.  Gunshot  wounds 
may  thus  destroy  life  after  long  periods  of  time.  Mr.  Longmore  records  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  shot  in  the  right  loin  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  on 
the  16th  of  April  1855.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  on  the  13tli 
February  1859,  three  years  and  ten  months  after  the  injury.  (*  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  1859,  5,  173.)  Marshal  Maison,  one  of  the  generals  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  died  in  Paris  in  1840,  as  it  is  reported,  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot 
wound  received  forty  years  before.  Without  resting  upon  the  last-mentioned 
case,  instances  of  gunshot  wounds  proving  fatal  after  a  year  and  a  day  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  they  strongly  show  the  inconsistency  of  limiting  the  legal 
responsibility  of  an  assailant  by  the  period  at  which  death  takes  place.  (See 
p.  569.)  In  gunshot .  wounds  of  a  severe  kind,  the  first  symptoms  by  no 
means  indicate  the  d^pree  of  mischief.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mondj  who  was  shot  by  M^Ncivghten^  in  January  1843,  the  symptoms  were 
in  the  first  instance  so  slight,  that  the  bullet  was  supposed  not  to  have  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  to  have  coursed  round  the  skin.  Death 
took  place  in  a  few  days,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  bullet  had  completely 
traversed  the  abdomen,  perforating  the  diaphragm.  Army-surgeons  have  also 
remarked  that  slight  woimds  of  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  are  often  in- 
sidiously attended  with  deep-seated  injury.  Death  might  in  such  a  case  l)c 
improperly  ascribed  to  mismanagement,  when  it  may  have  been  really  caused 
by  the  wound.  (See  cases  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  24, 
p.  850).  It  is  not  easy  to  mistake  a  gunshot  wound  for  any  other  injury.  K 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
its  origin,  a  simple  examination  will  generally  sufilice  to  show  its  true  nature. 
Sometimes  the  projectile,  or  part  of  the  dress,  is  found  lodged  in  the  wound. 
Mr.  Ward  has  reported  a  singular  case,  in  which  a  perforating  wound  of  the 
skull,  inflicted  with  a  red-hot  poker,  produced  in  the  bones  a  small  sharply- 
defined  circular  opening  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  bore  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  bidlet  wound.  The  absence  of  a  bullet  showed  that  it  had  not 
been  produced  by  any  projectile.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  767.) 

In  the  living  and  dead  body, — A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether  the 
wound  was  inflicted  before  or  after  death.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer 
this  question,  unless  the  bullet  has  injured  some  vessel,  when  the  effusion  of 
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blood  and  the  formation  of  coagula  will  indicate  that  the  person  was  liying 
when  it  was  received.  If  a  gunshot  wound  has  been  produced  in  a  dead  body, 
no  blood  will  be  efliised,  unless  the  bullet  strikes  a  large  vein. 

Was  the  piece  fired  near  or  from  a  distance? — ^A  gunshot  wound  produced 
by  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  being  placed  near  to  the  surface  of  the  bodj,  has  the 
following  characters  : — There  may  be  two  apertures,  the  one  of  entrance  and 
the  other  of  exit ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bullet  lodges  and  does 
not  pass  out.  The  edges  of  the  aperture  of  entrance  are  generallj  torn  and 
lacerated  and  appear  blackened,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt ;  this  arises  fnnn 
ihe  heat  and  flame  of  the  gunpowder  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  The  ekin 
is  often  ecchymosed,  and  is  much  discoloured  by  the  powder;  the  dothes 
covering  the  body  are  blackened  by  the  diachai^,  and  aomedmes  ignited  by 
the  flame.  K  the  muzzle  of  the  .piece  was  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
part  struck,  the  wound  is  roimded ;  but  if  there  has  been  direct  contact,  ^e 
skin,  besides  being  burnt,  is  torn  and  much  lacerated.  The  bleeding  is  usn- 
ally  slight,  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  more  commonly  observed  from  the  orifice 
of  exit  than  from  that  of  entrance.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  aperture 
of  entrance  is  roimd  only  when  the  bullet  strikes  point-blank  or  nearly  so. 
If  it  should  strike  obliqiiely,  the  orifice  will  have  more  or  less  of  an  oval  or 
valvular  form  ;  and  by  an  observation  of  this  kind  we  may  sometimes  deter- 
mine the  relative  position  of  the  assailant  with  respect  to  a  wounded  peraon. 
Supposing  the  buUet  to  have  been  fired  from  a  moderate  distance,  but  so  near 
as  to  have  sufficient  momentum  to  traverse  the  body,  then  the  appearance  of 
the  wound  will  be  diflTerent.  The  orifice  of  entrance  will  be  well  defined,  round 
or  oval,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  skin  slightly  depressed ;  the  edges  pre- 
senting a  faintly  bruised  appearance ;  but  the  surroimding  parts  are  neither 
blackened  nor  burnt,  and  they  do  not  present  any  marks  of  bleeding.  In  these 
cases  the  orifice  of  exit  is  lai^e,  irregular,  the  edges  somewhat  everted,  and  the 
skin  lacerated,  but  free  from  any  appearances  of  blackness  or  burning :  it  n 
generally  three  or  four  times  as  kirge  as  the  entrance-aperture.  This  is  denied 
by  Dr.  Malle  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1840,  1,  458),  but,  it  appears  to  me,  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  orifice  of  entrance  is  generallj  large  and  irregular 
when  the  bullet  strikes  near  the  extremity  of  its  range.  Under  common  cir- 
cumstances, the  entrance-aperture  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  smaller 
than  the  projectile,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  living  skin.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1889,  2,  319.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  aperture  in  the  dreaa,  when  this  is 
formed  of  an  elastic  material.  According  to  Dupuytren,  the  hole  in  the  dress 
is  always  smaller  than  that  made  by  a  bullet  in  the  skin.  These  points  should 
be  remembered  in  fitting  projectiles  to  wounds  which  lliey  are  supposed  to  have 
jiroduced. 

Useful  evidence  may  be  sometimes  obtained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
projectile,  which,  if  found,  should  be  preserved  by  the  medical  witness  for  the 
purpose  of  identity.  When  the  projectile  cannot  be  found,  and  there  are  no 
marks  of  burning,  or  other  signs  of  a  near  wound  on  the  akin,  we  must  be 
cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Howe  and  Wood 
.( Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1818),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from 
a  gunshot  wound  in  the  back.  The  btdlet  extracted  from  the  wound  was  found 
to  have  been  discharged  from  a  pistol  with  a  screw-barrel.  A  weapon  of  this 
kind  was  found  on  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  a  bullet  whidi  had  evidentlv  been 
cast  in  the  same  mould  as  that  taken  from  the  body,  of  the  deceaaed.  ( Wills  s 
^  Circ.  Evidence,'  264.)  On  these  occasions,  the  medical  attendant  should  either 
keep  possession  of  any  of  the  projectiles  which  he  may  remove  from  a  wound, 
or  deliver  them  only  into  the  hands  of  responsible  persons.  An  examinatioa 
of  the  dress  alone  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  where  the 
bullet  had  passed  in,  and  thus  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  direction  in  idiidi  the 
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shot  was  fired.  If  a  ball  strikes  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  aperture  in  the  dress 
where  it  enters,  is  round  and  the  margin  is  regularly  defined ;  but  the  aperture 
by  which  it  passes  out  is  irregularly  torn.  In  the  case  of  a  friend  who  was 
wounded  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  ball  traversed  the  left 
arm : — it  had  taken  out  a  circular  piece  of  the  coat,  shirt,  and  undershirt,  where 
it  had  entered ;  but  it  produced  a  large  irregular  opening  where  it  had  passed 
out.  Sometimes  portions  of  the  dress  are  carried  into  the  wound — or,  if  the 
ball  is  nearly  spent,  the  dress  is  elongated  like  a  pouch  into  the  wound.  By 
putting  the  edges  of  the  cloth  together  where  the  bullet  has  passed  in,  it  may 
l>e  seen  whether  any  of  the  cloth  has  been  carried  before  it.  The  holes  are 
generally  ragged,  but  the  nearer  the  wounded  person  is  to  the  assailant,  the 
more  perfect  is  the  hole  in  the  dress — provided  the  piece  be  not  discharged  in 
immediate  contact.  The  bruised  and  dark  appearance  which  a  gunshot  wound 
sometimes  presents,  even  when  the  piece  is  discharged  at  a  distance  from  the 
body,  led  to  the  supposition  that  this  effect  was  due  to  a  bum,  and  that  the 
bullet  burnt  the  parts  which  it  touched ;  but  this  idea  has  been  long  exploded. 
The  projectile  never  becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  acquire  the  least  power  of 
burning. 

The  question  whether  a  piece  was  fired  near  to,  or  at  a  distance  from,  the 
wounded  person,  may  be  of  some  importance  either  on  a  charge  of  homicide, 
or  of  alleged  suicide.  Two  persons  may  quarrel,  one  having  a  loaded  weapon 
in  his  hand,  which  he  may  allege  to  have  been  accidentally  discharged,  and  to 
have  killed  the  deceaeed.  If  the  allegation  is  true,  we  ought  to  find  on  the 
body  the  marks  of  a  near  wound :  if,  however,  its  characters  were  such  that 
it  had  obviously  been  pix)duced  from  a  distance,  and  therefore  after  the  quarrel, 
medical  proof  of  the  fact  might  imply  malice  and  involve  the  accused  in  a  charge 
of  murder.  The  following  case  occurred  in  Ireland  in  1834 : — A  tithe-collector 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  man  by  shooting  him.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  the  prisoner,  while  on  duty,  was  attacked  by  the  deceased  and  two  of  his 
sons,  and  he  drew  a  pistol  to  intimidate  them.  He  was  dragged  off  his  horse 
by  these  persons,  and  during  the  scuffle,  it  is  supposed,  the  pistol  was  discharged 
accidentally  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  deceased,  of  which  he  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  sons  of  the  deceased  swore  that  the  prisoner  took  a  deliberate 
aim,  and  fired  the  pistol  at  their  :^ther  when  at  some  distance ;  and  a  priest 
came  forward  to  depose  that  such  was  the  dying  declaration  of  the  deceased. 
From  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  the  body,  which  had  been  care- 
lessly  inspected  in  the  first  instance,  was  ordered  to  be  disinterred.  It  was 
ajrain  examined  by  a  surgeon,  who  was  enabled  to  swear  positively  that  the 
pistol  must  have  been  fired  close  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  not  at  a  dis- 
tance, since  there  were  the  marks  of  powder  and  burning  on  the  wrist.  Hence 
it  clearly  followed  that  the  pistol  had  not  been  discharged  at  a  distance,  but 
during  the  scuffle,  either  by  accident  or  in  self-defence.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  parties  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  against  him  were  con- 
victed of  perjury. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pearce,  a  surgeon  who  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  in  1840,  for  shooting  at  his  wife,  and  was  found  insane,  it  appeared  from 
the  medical  evidence  that  the  pistol  had  been  fired  so  near  to  the  person  of  the 
prosecutrix,  that  her  dress  was  burnt  and  the  skin  blistered.  Mr.  Marshall  re- 
lates that  when  stationed  at  Ceylon  with  troops,  a  man,  who  had  but  recently 
joined  the  regiment,  was  placed  as  sentry  in  a  position  where  he  was  occasion- 
ally fired  at  by  the  enemy  from  the  surrounding  jimgle.  'J'he  man  was  one  day 
fotmd  severely  wounded ;  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  greatly  torn,  the  whole  charge 
of  a  musket  having  passed  through  it.  He  attributed  the  wound  to  a  shot  from 
the  enemy  :  but  from  the  skin  of  the  leg  having  been  completely  blackened  by 
charcoal,  it  was  clear  that  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  discharge  of  his  own 
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musket.  He  had  inflicted  this  wound  upon  himself  in  order  to  obtain  a  di^ 
charge  from  the  regiment.  These  examples,  then,  show  that  both  the  dress  and 
skin  of  a  person  who  has  received  a  gun  or  pistol-shot  wound  should  be  closelj 
examined.  The  result  may  be,  that  the  statement  given  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  wound  was  received  will  be  entirely  disproved.  The  case  of  M.  Pe^ftel^  tried 
in  France,  in  September  1839,  furnishes  an  additional  illustration.  This  gen- 
tleman was  travelling  in  a  carriage,  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  attended 
by  a  man-servant.  The  wife  and  the  man-servant  were  found  dead  on  the 
road,  and  the  account  given  by  M.  Peytel  was,  that  the  servant  had  discharged 
a  pistol  into  the  caiTiage  and  shot  his  wife,  and  he  had  afterwards  pursued  and 
killed  him.  The  facts,  however,  were  so  suspicious  against  M.  Peytel,  that  he 
was  charged  with  the  double  murder.  From  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the 
wife,  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  pistol- wounds  in  the  face,  which  had  most 
probably  been  produced  by  two  separate  pistols.  The  prisoner  all^^  that 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  dark,  he  desired  the  servant  to  get 
down  and  walk  in  order  to  relieve  the  horses.  Two  minutes  afterwards,  some 
man,  whom  he  found  to  be  the  servant,  approached  the  carriage-door,  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  him,  and  wounded  his  wife ;  but  the  evidence  showed  that 
two  weapons  must  have  been  used,  or  at  least  two  different  discharges  made  by 
a  person  sitting  very  near  to  the  deceased,  so  that  the  muzzles  must  have  almost 
touched  her  face — the  eye-lashes  and  skin  having  been  much  burnt  by  the 
powder.  These  facts,  together  with  other  strong  circumstances  against  him, 
led  to  the  prisoner's  conviction.  The  late  Dr.  Ollivier,  who  appeared  in  the 
prisoner's  defence,  considered  that  the  deceased  might  have  been  shot  by  the 
servant,  and  that  the  two  wounds  might  have  been  produced  by  one  pistol  loaded 
with  two  bullets ;  also,  that  the  marks  of  burning  about  the  face  of  the  de- 
ceased might  be  attributed  to  the  wadding,  and,  therefore,  they  afforded  no  proof 
that  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  had,  at  the  tinle  of  its  discharge,  been  close  to  her 
person.  He  further  contended  that  the  deceased  had  not  died  from  the  wounds. 
Notwithstanding  these  ingenious  suggestions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pri- 
soner was  properly  convicted.  (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  339;  1842,  1, 
368.)  The  amount  or  degree  to  which  the  clothes  and  body  of  a  person  may 
be  burnt  by  the  near  discharge  of  firearms  has  given  rise  to  a  medico-legal  in- 
quiry. A  fact  of  this  kind  can  only  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  125.) 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  bullet  is  fired  near,  it  commonly  traTerses  the 
body ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  rather  hastily  assumed,  that  when  there  is  only 
one  external  wound,  and  the  bullet  has  lodged  in  the  body,  this  is  a  proof  thai 
the  piece  has  been  tired  from  a  distance.  This  inference  is,  however,  erro- 
neous. A  bullet  may  be  fired  close  to  a  person  and  yet  not  traverse  the  body, 
either  from  its  impulsive  force  not  being  sufiUciently  great,  or  from  its  meeting 
a  great  resistance  in  its  course.  Many  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that,  in 
the  near  woxmds  produced  by  suicides  and  murderers,  the  buUets  have  not 
always  traversed  the  body.  In  suicide,  when  the  piece  is  discharged  into  the 
mouth,  the  projectile  often  lodges  in  some  part  of  the  head. 

Evidence  from  several  wounds. — When  several  wounds  are  found  on  a  body, 
can  we  determine  whether  they  were  produced  by  one  or  several  different  dis- 
charges ?  This  question  was  raised  in  Peytets  case,  as  there  were  two  wounds 
on  the  deceased,  and  the  prisoner  allied  that  the  servant  had  fired  but  one 
pistol.  M.  Ollivier  thought  that  this  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
there  had  been  two  bullets  in  the  pistol : — it  was,  however,  afiirmed  by  some 
military  officers  and  other  witnesses,  that  these  wounds  had  been  produced  by 
separate  pistols — a  fact  which  overthrew  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  (*Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1«43,  1,  368.)  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  one  ball  may  sometimes 
produce  several  wounds  on  the  body ;  there  will  be  only  one  orifice  of  ea- 
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trance,  but,  owing  to  the  ball  occasionally  splitting  within  the  body,  and  divid- 
ing itself  into  three  or  four  pieces,  there  may  be  several  orifices  of  exit.  This 
splitting  of  a  ball  has  repeatedly  occiirred  when  the  projectile  in  its  course  has 
encountered  an  angular  surface,  or  a  projecting  ridge  of  bone.  Dupuytren 
met  with  an  instance,  in  which  a  ball,  after  having  struck  the  ridge  of  the 
bone  of  the  leg  (the  tibia),  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  which  traversed  the 
calf  of  that  leg,  and  penetrated  into  the  calf  of  the  opposite  leg.  Thus  no 
fewer  than  five  wounds  were  produced  in  one  instance  by  a  single  ball — three 
of  entrance  and  two  of  exit.  Had  this  man  been  found  dead,  and  nothing 
known  concerning  him,  this  singular  circumstance  would  probably  have  given 
rise  to  considerable  embarrassment.  After  a  careful  examination,  a  surgeon 
might  have  been  induced  to  declare  that  this  person  must  have  received  at 
least  three  distinct  shots.  A  similar  effect  was  observed  in  another  case,  in 
which  the  bullet  struck  the  parietal  bone  of  the  head  and  divided  itself  into 
two  portions : — one  passed  out  superficially  through  the  skin,  the  other  pene- 
trated into  the  brain,  and  lodged  on  the  tentorium.  This  fact  shows  that  the 
discovery  of  an  exit-aperture  does  not  always  prove  that  the  whole  of  a  pro- 
jectile has  passed  out — a  matter  which  may  influence  a  medical  opinion  as  to 
the  result. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Drummond^  who  was  shot  by  M^Naug/iten  in  1843,  the 
pistol  was  discharged  close  to  the  back  of  the  deceased.  The  ball,  however, 
had  not  traversed  the  body,  but  had  lodged  beneath  the  skin  in  the  forepart 
of  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  of  Latham,  shot  by  Buranelli  in  1855,  although 
the  pistol  was  discharged  close  to  the  deceased,  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  where  it  was  found  after  death.  It  is  then,  it  appears 
to  me,  out  of  the  power  of  a  witness  to  say  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  bullet 
lodging  or  traversing,  whether  the  assassin  was  far  off  or  near  at  the  time  the 
deceased  was  wounded.  The  latter  point  may  be  sometimes  readily  deter- 
mined by  the  marks  of  injury  and  burning  about  the  skin  and  dress.  When 
a  gun  or  pistol  is  discharged  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  from  the 
person,  it  will  not,  of  course,  produce  those  marks  of  blackening,  burning,  and 
bruising  on  the  skin  which  are  found  when  the  muzzle  is  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  body.  Such  a  wound  may  remove  a  suspicion  of  suicide,  and  create  a 
strong  presumption  of  homicide.  Dr.  Lachese  found  that  in  firing  a  gun  at 
the  distance  of  four  feet,  the  skin  was  only  partially  blackened.  It  would  be 
very  important  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  notice  the  direction  of  the  wound  as 
well  as  the  relative  position  of  the  assailant  and  assailed,  as  stated  by  mtncsses 
or  deduced  from  circumstances.  In  this  respect  the  facts  connected  with  the 
death  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden  are  of  some  interest.  On  the  night  of  the 
1 1th  of  December  1718,  the  king,  who  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Fredericks- 
haU,  during  an  examination  of  the  works,  clambered  up  a  mound  facing 
the  enemy's  batteries  and  within  reach  of  their  fire.  There  were  with  him, 
hut  at  different  distances  from  him,  several  noblemen.  Suddenly  the  king 
gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  dead  on  the  parapet,  with  his  face  towards  the  for- 
tress. A  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  right  temple,  traversed  the  brain  from 
right  to  left,  and  forced  the  left  eye  from  its  socket.  The  direction  of  the 
wound  tended  clearly  to  prove  that  the  king  was  not  struck  by  a  ball  from 
the  battery  which  he  was  facing,  but  that  this  had  been  fired  from  some  per- 
son on  his  right  hand.  Suspicion  fell  upon  a  M.  Siquier,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  attendance  on  the  king :  whether  this  was  well  founded  or  not,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  king  was  assassinated. 

The  projectile  not  discovered, — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  convic- 
tion of  a  person  on  a  criniinal  charge  of  maliciously  shooting  at  another,  that 
the  bullets  or  shot  should  be  produced,  or  that  they  should  even  have  been 
found  on  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  Reg,  v. 
6^(?«rc//,  tried  in  1839,  the  deceased  was  seen  to  drop,  and  his  face  was  covered 
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with  blood.  On  persons  going  up  to  him  he  was  found  dead.  The  medical 
evidence  established  that  there  was  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left  eye,  leading 
to  the  brain,  and  that  this  had  caused  death.  The  shot  could  not  be  found. 
The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  on  this  ground,  that  there  was  no  proof  of  a 
gunshot  wound  having  been  inflicted ;  but  the  judge  held  that  the  circum- 
stances were  sufHcient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  inferring  that  the  deceased  had 
been  struck  by  some  substance  from  the  gun,  which  had  caused  his  death ;  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  whether  this  had  been  done  by  leaden  shot  or 
pellets.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  no  wound  ^vas  produced  by  the 
discharge,  there  would  be  a  want  of  evidence  as  to  whether  the  piece  was 
loaded  or  not,  and  the  accused  would  probably  escape  on  this  ground,  unless 
he  were  very  near  to  the  party  whom  he  attacked,  or  the  bullet  were  dis- 
covered. This  subject  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
Oxford  in  1840.  By  this  case  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  that  the  proof  of 
a  piece  being  loaded  with  ball  or  shot  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  prisoner 
were  so  near  to  the  party  when  he  fired  it,  that  mischief  might  be  done  by  the 
\vadding  or  gunpowder  only.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  becomes  occa- 
sionally a  medical  question. 

Wan  the  piece  loaded  xcith  hall  ? — At  one  of  the  trials  which  took  place  for 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen,  it  was  asked  whether  it  were  possible  to 
determine  if  a  recently  discharged  gim  or  pistol  had  been  loaded  with  ball  or 
not.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question,  merely  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  weapon.  The  report,  if  heard,  is  said  to  be  louder  and  sharper 
in  the  ca.se  of  a  piece  loaded  mth  ball,  than  when  it  is  charged  with  gun- 
powder and  wadding  only.  If  a  piece  were  fired  in  a  direction  so  that  the 
projectile  met  with  any  hard  or  resisting  object,  the  fact  of  a  bullet  having 
been  used  would  be  proved,  if  not  by  the  discovery  of  a  flattened  projectile, 
by  the  trace  of  a  deep  leaden  mark  in  the  situation  of  the  part  struck. 

Deflection  of  halls. — When  a  ball  traverses  the  body,  it  sometimes  happ^s 
that  the  two  apertures  are  opposite  to  each  other,  although  the  ball  may  not 
have  taken  a  rectilinear  course  between  them,  but  have  been  variously  de- 
flected by  the  subjacent  soft  parts.  This  deflection  of  a  ball  from  a  rectilinear 
course  is  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  it  happens  to  strike  obliquely  a 
curved  surface,  and  it  is  fo\md  that  when  the  ball  enters  and  does  not  pass 
out,  its  course  is  often  circuitous,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  in  wfaai 
part  of  the  body  it  will  be  found.  In  1830, 1  saw  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Paris, 
a  boy  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen : 
the  entrance-orifice  was  plainly  sitimted  there,  but  there  was  an  opening  at  the 
back,  nearly  diametrically  opposite,  out  of  which  the  ball  had  passed,  so  that 
it  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  ball  had  completely  traversed  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  collapse  or  depression,  nor 
any  indication  of  serious  injury  ;  and  Dupuytren  gave  an  opinion,  which  was 
afterwards  verified,  that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated,  but  hiad  been  deflected 
beneath  the  skin,  and  had  taken  a  circuitous  course  through  the  cellular  mem- 
brane to  the  buck.  Many  similar  &cts  are  recorded.  The  same  deflection 
may  occur  even  when  the  piece  is  discharged  close  to  the  body,  as  in  cases 
of  suicide.  Mr.  Abemethy  was  once  called  to  examine  a  man,  who  had  shot 
himself,  as  it  was  supposed,  through  the  head.  He  found  two  openings  in  the 
scalp,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other ;  it  was  soon  perceived,  on  examinatiaD, 
that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated  the  bone,  but  had  followed  the  curve  of  the 
exterior  of  the  skull  to  its  point  of  exit.  The  deflection  of  projectiles  may 
occur  not  merely  when  they  come  in  contact  with  bone,  but  when  they  meet 
skin,  muscles,  tendons,  or  membranes ;  the  ball  then  takes  its  course  "in  the 
spaces  between  these  different  structures.  A  ball  which  entared  at  the  ankle 
has  been  known  to  make  its  exit  at  the  knee ;  and  another,  which  entered  at 
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the  back  of  the  left  shoulder,  passed  down  on  the  inside  of  the  scapula,  and 
was  found  below  the  right  ear.  This  deflection  of  a  ball  by  slight  obstacles 
has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  obliquity  with  which  it  strikes,  and  partly  to 
the  rotatory  motion  on  its  axis  which  every  spherical  projectile  is  considered 
to  have.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with  the  degree  of  velocity, 
for  the  same  deviation  has  been  found  to  occur  when  the  bullet  was  fired  near 
or  at  a  distance. 

If  we  can  at  any  time  discover  two  fixed  points  where  a  ball  has  touched  a 
building  without  being  deflected,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  situation 
from  which  the  piece  was  discharged.  An  illustration  of  tliis  is  given  by 
Mr.  Watson.  The  case  occurred  at  Ayr  in  1831.  Several  shots  had  been 
maliciously  fired  into  a  church.  Some  of  the  bullets  traversed  a  window, 
making  holes  in  the  glass,  and  struck  against  a  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church — a  fact  plainly  indicated  by  the  marks  which  they  left.  A  straight 
line  carried  from*  these  two  points  reached  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  the  bullets  had  been  fired. 
In  a  case  tried  at  the  Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1862,  a  similar  piece  of  evidence 
clearly  showed  that  a  gun  loaded  with  a  bullet  had  been  maliciously  discharged 
with  a  design  to  kill  one  of  two  persons.  The  prosecutiix  and  her  mother 
were  sitting  by  candle-light  'One  evening  near  a  window  in  their  house,  so 
that  their  shadows  were  projected  on  the  blind  :  a  bullet  passed  through  the 
window  and  struck  the  wall  of  the  house  inside.  A  line  drawn  between  these 
points  was  about  half  an  inch  over  the  head  of  the  prosecutrix,  and  about  one 
inch  below  the  level  of  her  mother's  head.  Neither  was  hurt.  The  prisoner 
was  connected  with  the  act  by  his  having  been  seen  near  the  spot,  and  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  With  that  contempt  which  counsel  sometimes  show 
for  the  conmion-sense  of  jurymen  whom  they  have  to  address  on  these  occa- 
sions, it  was  allied  in  defence  that  the  prisoner  had  gone  out  with  his  gun 
(in  the  evening)  to  shoot  birds  (with  bullets),  and  that  the  piece  had  been  dis- 
charged by  some  accident  1  The  fact  that  the  prosecutrix  had  not  been  hit 
wa«,  he  contended  in  favour  of  the  view  of  an  accidental  discharge !  The  learned 
judge  directed  the  jury  to  consider  with  what  intent  a  shot  could  have  been 
fired  so  as  to  come  within  half  an  invh  of  the  head  of  a  person.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted. 

Survivorship, — A  witness  may  be  asked.  When  was  the  gunshot  wound 
inflicted,  and  how  long  did  the  wounded  person  survive  after  receiving  it  ? 
Like  other  woimds,  a  gunshot  wound  undergoes  no  change  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  after  its  infliction.  Our  judgment  in  reference  to  these  questions  may  • 
be  assisted  by  observing  the  parts  which  are  involved,  although  we  cannot 
always  infer  ^m  the  quantity  of  blood  foimd  near  to  a  body,  that  the  bleed- 
ing was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  wound,  or  that  the  whole  of  the 
blood  was  effused  at  once.  We  cannot,  then,  always  affirm  that  the  deceased 
could  not  have  moved  or  exerted  himself  in  some  degree  after  receiving  it. 
The  exertion  thus  made  subsequently  to  his  being  wounded  may  have  actually 
caused,  the  fatal  bleeding. 

Suicidal  arid  Homicidal  Ounshot  wounds. — When  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
wound  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  homicide,  the  point  may  be  sometimes  de- 
termined by  paying  attention  to  its  situation  and  direction.  Suicidal  giuishot 
wounds  are  almost  always  directed  to  a  vital  part — to  the  heart  or  to  the 
brain  :  they  possess  those  characters  which  belong  to  wounds  inflicted  near 
to  the  body.  The  skin  is  discoloured  or  burnt,  the  wound  wnde  and  lacerated, 
the  hand  which  discharged  the  weapon  often  blackened,  and  sometimes  still 
grasping  the  pistol.  The  ball  may  or  may  not  have  traversed,  as  this  will 
depend  on  the  momentum  which  it  derived  from  the  charge,  and  the  resist- 
ance which  it  experienced.  (See  The  Queen  v.  Thomas^  Brecon  Lent  Assizes, 
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1845.)  The  situation  in  this  instance  negatived  the  supposition  of  suicide. 
Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  seldom  situated  at  the  back  of  the  body;  there- 
fore the  determination  of  the  point  of  entrance,  if  the  ball  has  traversed,  is 
o£  some  importance.  The  direction  of  these  wounds  is  probably  of  leas  mo- 
ment than  their  situation,  because  the  projectile  is  liable  to  be  deflected  in 
the  body.  In  a  duel  which  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1827,  one  of  the  parties,  a 
tall  man,  was  killed  by  a  ball  which  was  foimd  to  have  entered  below  the 
right  shoulder,  and  to  have  taken  a  direction  downwards.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  shot  unfairly  by  his  antagonist,  who  was 
short  in  stature.  Breschet  and  others  explained  the  suspicious  course  of  the 
wound  by  assuming  that  the  ball  liad  struck  the  under  part  of  the  clavicle, 
and  had  thence  probably  been  deflected  downwards.  This  question  excited 
considerable  interest  at  the  trial  of  a  Dr.  Smith  for  the  murder  of  a  William 
Macdo'nald,  at  St.  Fergus,  in  Scotland  (High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinbiu^ 
April  1854).  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  found 
dead  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  20th 
November  1853.  The  body,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  its  left  side  in  a  ditch.  The  left  arm  was  partly  be- 
neath,  and  the  right  partly  across  the  body.  There  was  a  blackened  wound 
or  hole  in  the  cheek,  and  a  little  blood  on  the  cheek.  A  pistol  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  a<;cording  to  one  witness,  about  four  feet  from  the  head  of  the 
de<?eased.  The  time  at  which  the  deceased  died  was  fixed  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision at  twenty-five  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
November ;  and  although  the  prisoner  was  not  seen  near  the  spot,  there  was 
evidence  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  deceased  that  evening, 
and  the  testimony  of  many  witner«es  showed  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time  when  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  had  beeu  beard. 
The  defence  was,  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  pistol  could  not  be 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  prisoner ;  and  one  witness  for  the  defence  posi- 
tively swore  that,  six  yeifirs  before,  he  had  sold  to  the  deceased  a  pistol  r^^m- 
bling  that  found  near  his  body !  Upon  this  statement,  and  upon  the  failure  of 
the  medical  evidence  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  important  question  of  ho- 
micide or  suicide,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven. 
(*  Med.  rimes  and  Gazette,'  April  22  and  May  20,  1854.) 

It  was  proved  by  the  two  medical  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  this  trial, 
that  deceased  had  died  from  a  pistol-shot,  the  bullet  having  penetrated  the  brain. 
From  the  characters  of  the  wound,  one  thought  that  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol, 
when  discharged,  must  have  been  within  from  three  to  twelve  inches  of  the  face. 
He  admitted  that,  as  an  act  of  suicide,  the  body  might  have  assumed  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  found,  but  that  the  probabilities  were  against  it.  The  other 
witnesses  thought  that  the  pistol,  when  discharged,  might  have  been  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  from  the  face ;  and  although  a  person  standing  could,  in  his 
opinion,  have  made  the  wound  that  appeared  on  the  cheek,  yet  a  suicide  would 
probably  have  made  more  sure  of  his  aim,  by  selecting  anotiier  position.  The 
only  information  regardino;  the  wound  was,  that  it  was  in  the  right  cheek,  below 
the  malar  prominence ;  that  the  opening  was  blackened,  and  the  nose  scorched 
with  gunpowder.  It  appears  that  the  medical  witness  did  not  s«ee  the  body  imtil 
after  the  lapse '  of  two  days  !  It  had  in  fact  been  removed  from  the  spot, 
washed,  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  and  put  into  a  coffin,  before  they  saw  it. 
(Letter  by  Dr.  Gordon,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  20,  1854,  p.  525.)  Thus 
the  marks  of  gunpowder  on  one  of  the  hands,  generally  found  in  suicide  by 
pistols,  were  not  seen  here ;  and  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  spot  placed 
the  medical  men  in  a  difficulty,  since  they  could  base  their  opinions  only  on 
the  statements  of  ignorant  witnesses.  There  were  marks  of  blood  on  the  ground, 
but  these,  it  was  suggested,  might  have  been  accidentally  caused  during  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  body.     The  situation  of  the  wound,  t'.e.  below  the  malar  promi- 
nence in  the  cheek,  is  rather  unusual  for  an  act  of  suicide,  but  it  was  such  as 
a  murderer  walking  by  the  side  of  the  deceased  could  have  easily  selected.    The 
distance  at  which  the  pistol  was  held  appears  to  have  been  greater  than  we  usually 
find  in  cases  of  suicide ;  for  had  it  been  close,  as  it  ttsually  is  in  suicide,  there 
would  have  been  marks  of  extensive  burning  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts 
about  the  wound.   The  position  of  the  pistol  with  respect  to  the  dead  body,  as 
described  by  the  witnesses  who  found  it,.i8  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
deceased  had  thus  fallen  accidentally  after  having  himself  discharged  the  pistol. 
There  was  no»  motive  for  suicide,  and  no  reason  why,  had  suicide  been  con- 
templated, the  deceased  should  have  selected  the  prfeoner's  field  for  perpetrat- 
ing the  act.    Deceased  had  been  seen  transacting  business  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  at  which  he  must  have  died ;:  and  it  was  stated  by  his  friends  that 
they  had  never  seen  him  with  a  gun  or  pistol  in  his  possession,  and  had  never 
known  him  to  use  fire-arms.     Eveuy  fact,  medSeal  or  moi'al,  tended  to  prove 
that  this  was  an  act  of  homicide  and  not  of  suicide :  further,  there  was  no 
mark  of  struggling  or  scuffing,,  and'  no  robbery  had  been  perpetrated.     The 
motive  suggested  by  the  prosecution  against  the  prisoner,  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  recently  effected  insurances  to  the  amount  of  about  two  thousand 
pounds  in  three  different  ofRces,  upon  the  life  of  the  deceased,  without  having 
any  pecuniary  interest  to  justify  the  act.  The  insurances  were  for  short  periods, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Scotch  offices  that  the  policy  is  not 
rendered  void  by  the  act  of  suicide.     It  is  important  to  state,  as  a  supposed 
motive  for  the  act,  that  the  risk  connected  with  the  largest  insurance  (for  one 
thousand  pounds)  commenced  on  the  24th  November  1852,  and  terminated  on 
the  24th  November  1853.     Only  one  premium  to  the  amount  of  about  eleven 
peimd^  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment  was  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the 
prisoner  Smith.    The  deceased  was  found  dead  on  the  20th  November,  i.e,  only 
four  days  before  the  date  at  which  the  policy  of  insurance  upon  his  life  would 
have  lapsed.  The  accused  had  thus  the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting the  crime,  but  there  were  no  circumstances  which  could  directly  connect 
him  with  it.     The  early  interference  with  the  body,  and  the  neglect  to  call  for  a 
medical  investigation,  probably  led  to  the  obliteration  of  parts  of  the  evidence 
which  would  have  clearly  satisfied  the  jury  that  this  could  not  have  been  an  act 
of  suicide. 

Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  characters  of  near  woimds :  they  may 
touch  vital  parts,  but,  if  the  body  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  design  in  the  infliction  of  a  wound  is  commonly  made  apparent  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  body  and  the  weapon.    They  frequently  arise  from  per- 
Rons  drawing  the  charges  of  guns  or  pistols  with  the  muzzles  pointed  towards 
them,  and  they  are-  then  situated  in  front  r  at  other  times  they  are  produced 
by  persons  pulling  towards  them  through  a  hedge,  or  dragging  after  them,  a 
loaded  gun.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound  is  behind,  and  it  may  strongly  resemble 
a  honaicidal  wound,  although  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found 
generally  sufiSce  to  explain  the  matter.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860, 1,  443.)   In 
the  following  case  of  attempted  suicide,  the  characters  of  the  wound  somewhat 
resembled  those  which  are  commonly  imputed  to  homicide.     In  March  1844, 
a  man  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  large  ragged  gunshot  wound  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  between  it  and  the 
ear.     No  slugs  oi*  bullets  could  be  found ;  the  direction  was  from  behind  for- 
wards and  from  above  downwards.     According  to  this  man's  statement,  the 
pistol  missed  fire  three  times,  but  he  succeeded  in  discharging  it  into  his  mouth 
at  the  fourth  attempt.    He  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  after  some  time 
he  walked  to  a  table  at  the  distance  of  five  yards,  reloaded  the  'pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  the  back  of  his  head  in  the  situation  described.    Thus,  then,  there 
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were  in  this  case  two  wounds,  one  of  them  being  apparently  homicidal  in  it« 
characters ;  and  there  was  a  power  of  locomotion  after  the  first  wounds  in  spite 
of  great  loss  of  blood.  A  gunshot  wound  in  the  mouth  or  temple  would  seldom 
be  set  down  to  accident,  and  yet  attempts  are  occasionally  made  to  ascribe  to 
such  wounds  an  accidental  origin.  The  admission  of  a  near  woimd  in  the  temple 
occurring  from  accident,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  proved. 
(See  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Tottenhanij  Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1845.) 

In  suicide  there  is  commonly  strong  evidence  of  design ;  in  accident  all  evi- 
dence of  design  is  wanting.     Suicides  sometimes  make  use  of  extmordinuy 
weapons,  or  use  weapons  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     In  a  cajse  that  was 
brought  into  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  some  years  since,  a  young  man  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  himself,  the  case  of  an  Italian  iron,  in  which  he 
had  filed  a  touch-hole.     He  used  a  marble  for  a  bullet,  and  diacdiarged  the 
piece  into  his  mouth.     Guns  are  rarely  used  by  suicides,  and  when  they  are 
employed,  the  marks  of  design  are  commonly  apparent :  thus  the  gun  is  per- 
haps found  to  have  been  discharged  by  a  piece  of  string  attached  to  the  trigger 
p.nd  connected  with  the  deceased's  foot.     In  one  instance  a  man  loaded  a  gun, 
and  placed  the  stock  and  breech  in  a  grate.    He  then  deliberately  lig^hted  a  fire 
in  the  grate,  and  sat  opposite  to  the  muzzle.   When  suicides  destroy  themselves 
by  guns,  the  woimds  are  never  situated  behind.     A  wound  in  the  back  from 
a  gun,  indicates  either  accident  or  homicide.  Important  medical  questions  some- 
tim':s  arise  out  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  a  dead 
body  so  wounded  is  f oimd,  may  entirely  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident.  In 
the  case  of  Rex  v.  Adams,  tried  at  the  Berkshire  Assizes,  1836,  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  gunshot  wound  which 
had  caused  death  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  head.    No  weapon  was  found 
near,  hence  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted ;  since,  although  he  was  seen  running  from  the  spot  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  murder,  another  gun  was  heard  to  be  discharged  from  the  same 
spot  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  and  it  was  impossible,  from  a  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  wound,  to  say  at  what  particular  period  it  had  been  caused.     A 
somewhat  similar  case  occurred  subsequently  {Heg,  v.  /?icA«rt/»,  Warwick  Lent 
Assizes,  1843).    The  deceased  was  found  dead,  lying  on  his  back,  with  hia  gun 
placed  on  the  front  of  his  body,  reaching  from  his  thigh  to  some  inches  above 
his  head.     On  inspection,  it  was  ascertained  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a 
severe  gunshot  wound  at  the  back  of  the  right  ear.    Two  surgeons  of  Birming- 
ham gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  from  the  position  of  the  wound,  the  body 
and  the  weapon,  death  could  not  have  occiured  from  design  or  accident  on  the 
part  of  the  deceased,  but  might  have  taken  place  fix>m  the  accident  of  another. 
'J'he  prisoner  was  acquitted,  as  there  was  insufficient  proof  to  connect  him  with 
the  act. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  suicide  by  fire-arms. 
If  a  man  has  really  discharged  the  piece  at  himself,  whether  it  be  agun  or  a  pistol, 
the  injury  shoidd  present  the  characters  of  a  near  wound — indicated  by  lilacken- 
ing  and  lividity  of  the  skin,  with  a  bruising  and  laceration  or  burning  of  the  soft 
parts.  A  remarkable  case  was  tried  at  the  Shrewsbury  Autumn  Assozea,  1 870 
(Reg,  V.  Wilson),  in  which  a  young  medical  student  was  charged  with  shooting  at 
his  &ther,  a  medical  man,  with  intent  to  murder  him.  The  prosecutor  was  lying 
asleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  r^Kirt 
of  fire-arms,  and  the  sensation  of  an  acute  burning  pain  in  the  ^^e.  This  was 
followed  by  another  report.  He  was  unable  to  see  for  the  moment,  bat  fancied 
he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  between  the  two  reports.  A  bullet  Mras  sub- 
sequently extracted  from  the  eye  and  another  from  the  head.  He  fell  off  the 
sofa,  and  in  raising  himself  up  found  a  revolver  on  the  floor  at  a  short 
in  advance  of  him.     This  was  proved  to  be  his  own  revolver.     The 
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had  shortly  before  this  gone  down-stairs  in  the  direction  of  the  room  where 
his  father  was  Ijing  asleep.  The  prisoner  called  to  his  sister,  saying  that  his 
father  had  shot  himself.  The  medical  evidence  clearly  showed  that  this  was 
not  such  a  woimd  as  would  have  been  produced  by  an  attempt  at  suicide.  It 
had  none  of  the  characters  of  a  near  woimd.  The  prisoner  had  had  some  dis- 
putes with  his  father^  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  for 
such  an  act^  although  he  had  the  means  and  opportunity.  He  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge.  It  was  suggested  that  some  person  might  have  entered  the  house 
and  fired  twice  at  the  prosecutor  while  he  was  asleep,  although  there  was  no 
motive  for  shooting  a  sleeping  man.  The  statement  made  by  the  son,  that  his 
&ther  had  shot  himself,  was  proved  to  be  untrue  by  the  nature  of  the  wounds. 

Evidence  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  weapon, — Due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  singular  conditions  under  which  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  committed  suicide  by  fire-arms  may  be  found,  or  erroneous  sus- 
picions of  murderous  interference  may  be  formed.  Mr.  Jordan^  of  Manchester, 
communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  the  following  case  to  which  he  was 
called  in  December  1868.  A  man  was  ibimd  dead  on  the  fioor  of  his  bed^ 
room,  his  body  stretched  out  at  fuU  length ;  both  arms  were  lying  straight  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  body.  A  pistol-case  was  at  a  short  distance  from  his  right 
hand,  and  the  left  was  gently  closed  on  a  piece  of  burnt  paper  without  any 
blood  on  it,  and  the  insides  of  the  fingers  were  blackened.  The  pistol  was 
lying  near  the  left  hand.  On  the  right  temple  there  was  a  deep  wound  having 
the  characters  of  an  entrance  woimd,  which  had  traversed  the  head  completely. 
Portions  of  brain  and  blood  had  been  carried  to  the  left  side,  covering  some 
of  the  furniture  beyond  the  body.  On  this  side,  too,  a  conical  bullet  was  found 
within  the  fender.     It  resembled  those  in  the  pistol-case. 

This  was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  discharge  of  the  pistol  was  heard  in  an 
adjoining  room  by  a  servant,  who  stated  that  she  heard  the  man  speak  imme- 
diately afber  the  discharge  of  the  pistol.  The  position  of  the  pistol  and  tlie 
laid-out  attitude  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  hands  close  to  the  sides,  might  have 
fairly  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were 
blackened,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  woimd  could  have  been 
indicted  on  the  right  temple  with  the  left  hand,  and  then  the  question  would 
arise,  How  came  Qie  burnt  paper  (wadding)  in  this  hand  ?  If  the  pistol  was 
discharged  with  the  right  hand,  then  how  did  it  happen  that  the  pistol  was 
lying  near  to  the  left  hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm 
was  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that 
the  man  shot  himself  with  his  right  hand  while  sitting  on  the  fioor ;  that  the 
pistol  dropped  on  his  left  side,  and  that  he  fell  fiat  on  his  back,  retaining  suf- 
ficient power  to  place  his  arms  by  the  sides  of  his  body.  The  burnt  paper 
and  the  blackening  of  the  fingers  remain  to  be  explained.  The  left  hand  must 
have  been  held  near  the  pistol  when  it  was  discharged. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  cases  of  actual  murder^  there  are  many  mysteries  which 
can  only  be  unravelled  by  the  person  committing  the  crime.  Such  a  case  as 
the  above  might  have  easily  given  rise  to  a  charge  of  murder,  and  on  highly 
plausible  grounds.  All  that  was  required  was,  that  some  one  having  an  appa- 
rent interest  in  the  death  of  the  deceased  should  have  been  seen  near  the  spot 
about  the  time  of  the  occurrence ! 

The  case  of  Rish  Allah  will  furnish  an  additional  illustration.  A  young 
man  named  Readly,  to  whom  the  accused  was  related  by  marriage,  and  by 
whose  death  he  would  inherit  some  property,  was  found  dowl  in  his  bed  at  an 
hotel  in  Antwerp,  in  March  1865.  fieadly  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits ;  he 
had  recently  had  a  disappointment  in  reference  to  marriage.  Risk  AUah  had  in- 
sured the  decea^ed^s  life  for  1,000/.,  but  that  was  in  order  to  cover  a  loan  which 
he  had  made  to  him.    The  facts,  as  they  transpired  from  an  official  inquiry  at 
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Antweq>,  were  these : — On  the  morning  of  the  30th  March  1865,  deceued  bad 
an  epileptic  fit,  and  his  companion,  Risk  Allah,  who  was  in  the  medical  profes- 
feion,  having  attended  to  him,  left  him  to  sleep — he  himself  sleeping  in  a  corridor 
at  some  distance  from  deceased^s  bedroom.     At  7  o'clock  on  that  morning 
the  chambermaid  had  gone  into  deceased^s  room  and  had  seen  him  asleep.  At 
7.30  Risk  Allah  was  seen  to  come  down-stairs  and  to  go  out  of  the  house,  to 
which  he  did  not  return  until  just  before  9  o'clock,  when  the  landlord  aaid 
that  as  thej  had  neither  seen  not  heard  anything  of  Readly  since  his  fit,  Risk 
Allah  had  better  go  and  see  how  he  was.     The  bed-room  door  was  found  &»- 
tcned  on  the  inside,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  gunpowder-amoke  issaing 
from  the  keyhole.     He  immediately  called  for  assistance.     The  door  was 
broken  open,  and  it  was  found,  on  entering,  that  furniture  had  been  placed 
against  it,  and  the  room  was  full  of  smoke ;  a  table  and  chair  were  found  over- 
turned. The  deceased  was  lying  on  the  bed,  shot  through  the  .head.    The  bod j 
was  naked,  the  night-dress  which  he  had  worn  being  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  without  any  stains  of  blood  upon  it.     Blood  was  still  flowing  from  the 
wound,  and  one  of  the  hands  was  warm.  The  right  arm  was  across  his  stomach, 
and  his  left  arm  was  lying  by  the  side  of  his  body.     The  left  hand  was  almost 
out  of  the  bed.     A  recently  dischaiged  gun  and  a  ramrod  were  on  the  floor  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  there  was  a  chair  close  by,  which  had  been  overtuineiL 
Some  shotB  were  also  found.     On  a  table  in  the  room  was  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  was  written,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  the  words '  I  have  done  it,' 
the  ink  being  still  wet.  A  trial  took  place  and  the  question  was  raised.  Whether 
this  Was  an  act  of  murder  or  suicide  7  After  three  days*  investigation  Risk  Allah 
was  discharged,  and  the  act  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  suicide.     Three  years 
afterwards  the  whole  case  was  gone  into  again  in  this  country,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  action  for  libel,  in  which  the  writer  substantially  charged  Risk  Allah  with 
the  murder  of  his  companion  (^Risk  Allah  v.  Whitchurch,  Q.  B.  June  1868), 
and  a  verdict  with  heavy  damages  was  returned  for  the  plaindfll  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  accused  was  not  proved  to  have  been  on  the  spot  when  the  deceased 
received  his  death-wound — ^that  the  doors  of  the  room  were  fastened  on  the 
inside — that  the  body  when  found  was  warm  and  the  blood  was  still  oosing 
from  the  wound  (not  coagulated),  showing  thereby  very  recent  death — that  die 
ink  on  the  paper  with  the  words  '  I  have  done  it,'  was  still  wet^  and  proved 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  there  was  another  circumstance 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  (Cockbum)  on  the  trial  for  libel. 
The  body  was  foimd  naked  on  the  bed,  the  night-dress  being  in  another  part 
of  the  room,  not  stained  with  blood.  This  seemed  only  consistent  with  suicide. 
Deceased  slept  in  a  night-dress,  and  was  seen  with  one  on  that  night.     If  shot 
by  the  hand  of  another,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  murderer  would  have 
taken  off  the  night-dress  and  stripped  the  deceased  naked  before  firing  the  gun. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  do  this  without  causing  a  struggle  and  raising  an  alarm, 
there  could  be  no  conceivable  motive  for  such  an  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deceased  might  have  removed  it  to  prevent  its  catching  fire ;  but  whether  this 
was  or  was  not  the  motive,  the  deceased  himself  must  have  taken  it  off  and 
placed  it  where  it  was  subsequently  found. 

The  position  and  attitude  of  the  dead  body  were  considered  by  some  medical 
men  to  be  inconsistent  with  suicide.  One  who  was  examined  said  that  after  a 
severe  gunshot  wound  like  this,  involving  the  brain,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
person  to  place  his  arms  by  the  sides  of  the  body  or  to  put  his  hands  under  the 
bedclothes  !  Another  contended  that  a  man  could  not  possibly  shoot  himself 
with  a  gun  While  lying  down  in  bed ;  but  both  of  these  propositions  are  con- 
trary to  fact.  In  the  case  of  suicide  related  at  p.  675,  the  arms  were  found  straight 
down  on  each  side  of  the  body,  the  wound  in  that  case  traversing  the  brain  and 
causing  almost  instantaneous  death.     In  reference  to  the  second  point  there 
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hkve  been  many  instances  of  soldiers. destroying  themselves  by  firing  the  gun 
while  lying  down,  by  means  of  the  ramrod,  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose  by  the  deceased ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  jury  one  of  the 
military  experts  for  the  defence,  at  the  Antwerp  trial,  lay  down  on  a  bed  iA 
court  and  fired  a  gun  by  means  of  a  ramrod  !  It  was  also  proved  at  the  trial 
that  the  wound  in  the  body  had  the  usual  appearances  of  a  near  wound  which 
would  be  the  result  of  a  gun  so  fired.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  in  the  medical 
circumstances  of  this  case  which  justified  the  charge  of  murder. 

In  relying  upon  the  relative  position  of  a  discharged  gun  or  pistol  to  the 
deceased,  an  expert,  unless  he  has  had  a  large  experience  in  such  subjects,  may 
be  easily  deceived,  and  draw  a  false,  and  to  the  prisoner  a  damaging  conclusion. 
In  September  1869,  Dr,  Mackintosh,  of  Downham,  conununicated  to  me  the 
following  case ; — ^A  gentleman  was  out  shooting  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
He  had  just  put  on  the  percussion- cap,  and  was  holding  the  gun  loosely  in  his 
hands,  when  owing  to  an  accident  the  right  barrel  went  oiF.    From  the  recoil, 
with  nothing  behind  the  butt,  the  gun  flew  back  a  yard  or  two  behind  him, 
and  the  cap  of  the  left  barrel  came  so  sharply  in  contact  with  the  hard  groimd, 
that  it  also  exploded,  sending  the  charge  into  the  outside  of  the  Eiportman's 
thigh.    The  shot  passed  through  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  shooting-jacket, 
striking  his  shot-bag,  and  driving  the  brass-top  into  the  muscles  behind  the 
hip  jcHnt.     The  metal  head  of  the  shot-bag  deflected  the  charge,  so  that  it 
passed  round  outside  the  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  muscles.     This  deflecticoi 
probably  saved  his  life,  as  no  great  vessel  was  wounded.     Assuming  that  tlia 
naan  had  been  found  dead  xmder  these  circumstances,  an  expert  would  pro- 
bably have  come  forward  to  say,  as  in  Kisk  Allah's  case,  that  suicide  and  acci- 
dent were  impossible.     No  man  could  have  shot  himself  with  a  gun  from 
behind  in  the  manner  described,  and  the  position  of  the  gun  one  or  two  yards 
behind  the  body  could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  some  one 
had  shot  the  deceased  from  behind  I 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  position 
of  the  weapon,  in  death  from  a  pistol-shot  wound,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Horteloup 
in  the  ^  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  445.  M.  Toulmouche  has  also  contributed  to 
the  same  journal  several  cases  illustrating  the  effects  produced  by  bullets  and 
Bmall-shot  under  diflerent  conditions^     (^  Ann.  d^Hyg.'  1867,  1,  403.) 

Position  of  the  wounded  person  when  shot. — Did  the  deceased  receive  the 
shot  while  standing,  falling,  or  lying  down  ?  Was  the  piece,  when  dischaiged, 
pointed  from  the  shoulder  ? — These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  re- 
ference to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  general,  when  a  person 
is  shot  while  standing,  and  the  piece  is  pointed  from  the  shoulder,  the  wound 
is  more  or  less  transverse ;  but  due  allowance  must  be  made  foo:  the  deflec- 
tion of  balls  after  penetration.  {Reg.  v,  Magarity,  Central  Criminal  Cour: , 
July  1841.)  Was  the  deceased  shot  while  running  away,  or  when  approaching 
the  person  who  fired  ? — This  question  is  answered  by  observing,  in  the  case 
of  a  traversing  wound,  in  which  alone  any  difficulty  can  arise,  whether  the 
entrance^oiifice  be  situated  in  front  or  behind. 

A  trial  took  place  at  the  Kent  Assizes,  some  years  since,  in  which  this  ques- 
tion was  material.  An  oflicer  in  the  Preventive  Service  was  charged  with 
having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  by  shooting  him.  The  deceased  was  in 
company  with  a  strong  party  of  smugglers,  whom  the  prisoner  and  his  men 
were  pursuing.  During  their  retreat,  the  companions  of  the  deceased  fired  on 
the  Preventive  Service  men,  and  there  seemed  great  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  accidentally  killed  by  one  of  the  shots  so  fired,  as  he  was  at  that  time 
between  the  pursuers  and  pursued.  If,  however,  this  had  been  the  case,  it 
was  clear  that  he  must  have  received  the  gunshot  wound  in  front,  as  he  himself 
was  in  the  act  of  retreating.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  uncertain,  from  the 
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general  eyidenoe,  whether  he  had  not  been  shot  by  the  prisoner ;  becauae,  a!* 
though  it  did  not  appear  that  shots  had  been  fired  by  him  or  anj  of  his  party, 
yet  it  was  proved  that  in  running  he  tripped  and  fell,  and  his  gun  went  off  at 
the  same  instant,  so  that  it  was  not  impossible  the  deceased  might  haye  re- 
ceived the  mortal  wound  in  this  manner.     The  whole  case,  therefore,  rested 
on  the  medical  evidence.     Two  surgeons  were  examined,  one  for  the  prosecu-* 
tion  and  the  other  for  the  defence.     The  witness  who  appeared  for  the  pro- 
secution deposed  that  he  found  the  body  of  the  deceased  traversed  by  a  gunsdioi 
wound,  which  had  caused  death  from  the  laceration  of  an  artery,  and  the  con- 
sequent haemorrhage.     One  of  the  orifices  of  the  wound  was  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  buttock,  and  the  other  in  the  upper  part  of  the  groin,  so  that 
the  latter  was  higher  up  than  the  former.     He  made  an  inspection  of  the 
body,  and  in  his  judgment  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
from  behind.    According  to  the  opinion  of  this  vdtuess,  therefore,  the  prisoner 
must  have  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.     For  the  defence,  a  sui^eon  in 
the  navy — who,  it  appeared,  had  had  considerable  experience  relative  to  gun- 
shot, woimds — ^was  called.     He  stated  that  he  examined  the  body  of  the  de» 
ceased  in  the  presence  of  the  first  witness,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  ball 
had  entered  in  front,  and  passed  out  behind  the  body.    The  reasons  which  he 
assigned  for  this  opinion  were,  that  the  wound  in  front  was  much  smaller  tluin 
that  situated  behind,  and  its  edges  were  smooth  and  depressed,  or  turned  in- 
wards ;  while  the  opening  behind  was  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  that 
before,  and  was  ragged  and  uneven — the  fragments  of  bone  lying  about  the 
opening,  and  being  partly  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  the  buttock.     These  facts 
proved  to  him,  most  imequivocally,  that  the  ball  had  entered  in  fiont,  having, 
with  diminished  impetus,  torn  itself  out  posteriorly.  If  the  ball  had  entered  from 
behind,  he  should  have  expected  that  the  fragments  of  bone  would  have  been 
carried  upwards  and  inwards  into  the  pelvis,  and  would  not  have  been  lodged 
about  the  buttock.     The  value  of  this  witness's  evidence  wbjb  most  materiaUy 
aifected  by  the  cross-examination  which  he  underwent.     He  then  stated  that 
he  did  not  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  until  after  it  had  been  already  in- 
spected, and  sewn  up.     He  did  not  see  the  state  of  the  bone  itself,  and  his 
examination  of  it  was  but  slight.   He  admitted  that  the  openings  of  the  'vround 
iilForded  better  evidence  than  the  state  of  the  bone,  as  also  that  the  bone  would 
certainly  be  shattered  where  the  ball  had  entered.     They  had  both  agreed,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  ball  had  entered  in  front.     No  reason  was  assigned 
why  the  evidence  of  his  colleague  differed  so  materially  from  that  which  he  gave. 
Dr.  Smith,  who  reports  this  case,  does  not  say  what  was  the  result,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  left  in  doubt  upon  which  of  the  two  witnesses'  opinions  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  based ;  but  if  it  was  found  that  the  accused  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  man,  it  would  have  been,  upon  the  evidence,  no  more 
*han  misadventure.     The  view  of  the  latter  witness  was  most  probably  cor- 
rect, namely,  that  the  ball  had  entered  in  front,  and  that  the  deceased  was  shot 
by  his  own  party — ^because  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  were  satis&ctoiy  and 
consistent  with  general  experience  on  the  subject ;  but  his  opinion  was  invali- 
dated by  the  admission  that  he  had  made  but  a  superficial  and  imperfect  ex- 
amination of  the  body,  as  also  that  he  did  not  see  it  until  after  it  had  been 
inspected,  and  therefore   not  until  the  parts  had  been  interfered    with  by 
others.    The  direction  of  the  wound — its  passing  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  before  backwards ~ also  throws  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  its  correctoess; 
since,  for  the  shot  to  have  been  fired  in  front,  the  individual  who  fired  it  must 
have  been  much  elevated  above  the  deceased  (a  circumstance  which  did  not 
appear  from  the  evidence),  or  a  ball  could  not  have  taken  such  a  course; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  direction  was  precisely  such  as  it  would  have 
taken  if  it  had  been  discharged  from  the  prisoner's  gun,  since  it  was  estab- 
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Hsbed  by  the  evidence  that  the  accused  had  fallen  while  pursuing,  and  Iiis 
gun  had  become  then  accidentally  discharged.  (Smith's  *  Forensic  Medicine/ 
p.  290.) 

Wounds  from  small-shot, — Death  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  small-shot, 
and  here  seyeral  medico-legal  questions  present  themselves.     Small-shot  may 
act  in  two  ways  : — 1.  It  either  strikes  without  spreading,  in  which  case  the 
discharge  is  always  near  the  person,  and  its  action  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  a  single  ball,  because  it  produces  extensive  lacerations ;  or  2.  It 
strikes  after  it  has  spread,  and  here  the  discharge  must  have  been  distant, 
and  comparatively  little  mischief  is  done.     Dr.  Lach^se  found,  by  many  ex- 
periments on  dead  bodies,  that  in  order  to  produce  with  small-shot  a  round 
opening,  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  a  bullet,  the  discharge  should 
take  place  point-blank  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  body.    When  the  distance  was  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches,  the  opening  made  was  irregular,  and  the  borders  were  much  lacerated ; 
at  thirty-six  inches,  a  central  opening  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  covered  by  the  scattered  shot.   The  effect  after  this  was  found  to  de- 
pend on  the  distance,  the  goodness  of  the  gun,  and  the  strength  of  the  charge 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836);  but  the  shot  is,  in  general,  much  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.     A  medical  witness  may  be  required  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  distance  at  which  a  gun  was  fired.    In  Reg.  v.  Chapman  (Oxford  Lent  As- 
sizes, 1839)  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  by  small -shot  fired 
from  a  gun ;  that  the  discharge  must  have  taken  place  very  near,  as  the  shot 
had  not  been  scattered,  and  the  point  of  the  gun  must  have  been  below  the 
level  of  the  wound,  as  the  direction  was  rather  upwards.     Two  medical  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  both  agreed  that,  judging  from  the  direction  of  the 
wound,  the  gun  when  fired  could  not  have  been  pointed  from  the  shoulder. 
A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Reg,  v.  Hull  (Oxford  Summer  Assizes,  1846), 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  discharge  of  the  gun  took  place  accidentally 
during  a  struggle.   The  case  of  Reg,  v.  Kendrew  (York  Winter  Assizes,  1844) 
is  in  this  respect  qf  some  medico-legal  importance.     The  medical  evidence 
was  very  satisfactory.     It  was  shown  to  be  highly  improbable  that  deceased 
could  have  shot  himself  with  small- shot  from  a  gun,  as  the  shot  were  scattered, 
and  there  was  no  round  opening  or  mark  of  burning.     It  is  difi5cult  to  con- 
ceive that  small-shot  could  produce  a  single  entrance- woimd,  having  an  appear- 
ance of  circularity  about  it,  without  at  the  same  time  singeing  or  burning  the 
skin  or  dress. 

The  difiSculty  of  laying  down  any  general  rules  respecting  the  wounds  pro- 
duced by  small-shot  at  their  entrance  and  exit,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  communicated  to  me  by  two  medical  gentlemen : — ^A  boy  was 
shot  in  the  neck  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  loaded  with  an  ounce, 
of  No.  8  shot.  He  died  instantly.  He  was  leaning  forwards  on  the  muzzle, 
so  that  it  was  nearly  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  neck.  A  large  roimd 
hole  was  produced,  one  inch  and  a-half  in  diamjetev,  the  edges  of  which  were 
slightly  blackened  with  powder.  The  exit-aperture,  which  was  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  mere  slit 
in  the  skin,  scarcely  an  inch  long,  with  the  long  diameter  placed  vertically. 
The  smallness  of  this  aperture  may  have  been  owing  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  charge  being  lodged  in  the  body.  The  entrance-aperture,  although  rounded, 
was  too  large  to  be  mistaken  for  a  bullet- wound :  it  was  evidently  a  near  wound, 
from  the  blackening  of  the  edges.  On  the  other  hand,.  Dr.  Lowe  informs  me 
that  in  some  experiments  performed  by  his  brother,  it  was  found  tbaJt  a  round 
aperture  might  be  produced  by  the  discharge  of  small-shot  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  object  than  that  assigned  by  Dr.  Lachese.  A  new  gun  waa 
fired  with  the  usual  charge  at  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  at  sixty  paces'  distance- 
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A  circular  hole  was  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  through  which  appa- 
rently every  shot  had  passed.  The  hole  was  slightly  jagged  at  the  edge,  but 
otherwise  resembled  that  made  by  a  bullet.  My  informant  believes  that  new 
guns  with  highly  polished  surfaces  throw  the  shot  very  closely  together,  oad 
that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  him 
and  those  described  by  Dr.  Lach^se.  Admitting  such  exceptional  instanco, 
and  assuming  the  general  correctness  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Dr.  Lach^ 
from  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  dischai^ging  small-shot  at  dead  bodies 
placed  at  different  distances,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  wound  from 
small-shot  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  one  produced 
by  a  leaden  hidlet.  This  question  arose  in  a  case  tried  by  Parke,  B.  (jS<y.  v. 
SpriggSy  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1854),  in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged,  upon 
his  own  statement,  with  having  caused  the  death  of  his  wife  by  discharging 
at  her  a  loaded  gun.  When  seen  shortly  after  by  the  medical  witness,  de- 
ceased was  quite  dead.  There  was  a  '  jagged '  wound  upon  her  forehead,  about 
an  inch  above  the  right  eyebrow.  The  witness  described  it  as  a  wound  which, 
from  its  appearance,  might  have  been  produced  by  any  blunt  instrument,  or 
by  a  gun  tired  from  a  short  distance  3  On  further  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  back  part  of  the  head  had  been  driven  in  (?),  and  it  appeared  as 
though  the  shot  had  passed  completely  through  the  h€»d  and  brain,  passing 
6ut  behind  in  a  direction  slanting  downwards,  the  wound  bdiind  being  three 
inches  lower  than  that  in  front.  He  did  not  see  any  shot,  nor  did  he  open  the 
head  to  endeavour  to  find  any;  but  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  hair  had  been 
driven  into  the  wound.  The  learned  judge  properly  suggested  that  the  brain 
should  have  been  examined,  as  some  shot  might  have  remained  there,  and  this 
would  have  sho^vn  exactly  how  the  mortal  injury  had  been  produced.  The  me- 
dical witness  was  strongly  pressed  to  say  whether  he  was  certain  the  injury  had 
been  caused  by  shot  and  not  by  a  bullet.  He  said  he  was  certain  it  was  by  shot, 
as  he  had  had  much  experience  of  bullet-woimds  in  Ireland !  Fortunately, 
there  was  good  evidence  to  show  that  one  barrel  only  of  the  prisoner's  gun 
liad  been  discharged,  and  the  undischarged  barrel  was  found  loaded  with  shot. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  mark  of  burning 
or  singeing  of  the  hair  or  dress  in  this  case,  or  the  witness  would  not  have 
suggested  that  the  wound  might  have  been  occasioned  by  a  blunt  inscrumenL 
Considering  that  there  were  two  penetrating  wounds  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
head,  this  was  a  singular  part  of  the  evidence.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
one  great  central  woimd  (the  entrance- woimd),  which  although  described  as 
*  jagged,'  appeared  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  as  no  shot  were  scattered,  or 
could  be  found  in  the  skin.  Yet  this  single  wound  was  obviously  caused  by 
small-shot.  In  all  similar  cases,  it  would  be  proper  to  examine  the  track  of  a 
wound  throji^out.  According  to  Lachese's  experiments,  it  is  probable  that 
the  piece  was  in  this  case  discharged  within  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin. 

A  discharge  of  small-shot,  in  contact  with  the  akin  or  close  to  it,  generally 
produces,  not  a  roimd  opening,  but  a  severe  lacerated  wound.  In  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  Scotch  bar,  an  accidental  gunshot  wound  in  the  1^  occurred 
luider  the  following  circumstances : — ^He  had,  during  a  sporting  excursion, 
lain  down  on  the  grass  and  fallen  asleep,  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  being  close  to 
the  back  of  the  calf  of  his  left  leg,  and  pointing  in  a  slanting  direction  down- 
wards. By  some  accident  the  gun  went  off,  and  the  shot  produced  a  complete 
laceration  of  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  with  no  appearance  of 
a  roimd  perforation.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  closeness  of  the  dis^ 
charge,  the  leg  of  his  trousers  was  much  burnt  as  well  as  cut  and  torn.  Al- 
though, according  to  Dr.  Lach^se's  experiments,  a  round  opening  may  be  pro- 
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duced'bj  small-shot  when  the  piece  is  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the 
body,  the  above  case  clearly  proves  that  the  shot  may  be  scattered,  and  an 
extensively  lacerated  wound  caused,  when  the  muzzle  is  clotie  to  the  skin,  and 
the  piece  is  not  discharged  point-blank.  The  scattering  of  the  shot,  however, 
in  such  a  case,  could  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  discharge  had  taken 
place  from  a  distance,  because  the  skin  and  dress  would  always  present  dis- 
tinct marks  of  burning.  When  a  piece  is  fired  near,  the  shot  may  be  carried 
into  the  wound  without  scattering,  and  it  may  be  found  lying  like  a  solid  mass 
in  the  wound.  This  was  proved  to  have  been  the  case  in  Beg.  v.  Evans  (Swan- 
sea  Lent  Assizes,  1869).  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Downham,  communicated  to  me 
a  similar  case  which  occurred  in  1869.  A  gentleman  was  accidentally  shot 
by  the  discharge  of  his  gun  from  behind.  The  entire  shot  were  foimd  lodged, 
as  in  a  purse,  in  the  muscles  behind  the  thigh-bone. 

The  course  taken  by  small-shot,  when  discharged  at  short  distances,  may 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  discharge  took  place,  and  thus  aid  in  the 
identification  of  the  assailant.  In  Heg,  v.  Mama  (Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  1870), 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  wound  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  gun 
was  fired.  The  deceased  was  shot  while  passing  along  a  public  path.  If  the 
prisoner  were  guilty,  he  must  have  fired  the  gun  from  a  window  more  than 
twelve  feet  above  the  groimd.  According  to  the  medical  evidence,  the  shot 
must  have  been  fired  downwards.  It  had  blown  away  the  upper  lip,  the  teeth, 
and  lower  jaw.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

Small-shot  is  rarely  observed  to  traverse  the  body  entirely  unless  discharged 
so  near  as  to  make  a  clean  round  opening ;  but  a  single  pellet  reaching  the 
body  may  destroy  life.     There  may  be  no  exit-aperture,  or  it  may  be  smaller 
tlian  that  of  entrance.    Two  cases  have  already  been  mentioned :  one  in  which 
a  young  man  was  killed  by  a  single  pellet  wounding  the  fifth  intercostal  ar- 
tery ;  the  other,  in  which  a  girl  was  killed  by  a  pellet  traversing  the  orbitar 
plate  and  woimding  the  brain.     Such  minute  wounds  might  be  easily  over- 
looked in  the  examination  of  a  dead  body.    Small-shot,  even  when  wounding 
only  the  skin  of  the  back  superficially,  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by 
tetanus.     In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
been  killed  by  a  discharge  of  small-shot,  the  pellets  do  not  always  present  a 
rounded  appearance.  By  the  force  of  the  dischai^e,  especially  when  near  to  the 
body,  or  when  any  bony  surface  has  been  struck,  the  spherical  form  of  the  shot 
may  be  almost  entirely  lost.  In  Beg.  v.  Evans  (Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1869), 
it  was  attempted  to  connect  the  p^^ispner  with  an  act  of  murder  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shot  removed  from  the  dead  body.    Some  slips  of  lead^  with  small 
cut  portions  of  the  metal  of  a  rough  cubic  form,  were  found  in  prisoner's 
possession.     A  portion  of  the  shot  removed  from  the  body  of  deceased,  who 
\vaa  foimd  dead,  had  a  similar  cubical  form.     They  consisted  only  of  lead, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  lead  was  the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner.     The  evidence  fidled  to  connect  the  prisoner  with 
the  act.     Cut  lead,  in  the  form  of  slugs,  may  be  mixed  with  shot,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  in  this  case.     In  all  manufactured  shot  there  is  arsenic.     If 
this  is  found,  it  would  show  that  ordinary  shot  had  been  used. 

When  in  an  act  of  suicide  a  pistol  is  discharged  close  to  the  chest,  the  amount 
of  injury  done  cannot  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  bullet.  Dr.  J.  D.  Moore, 
of  Lancaster,  communicated  to  me  a  case  of  suicide  (July  1869),  in  which  a 
man  discharged  a  pistol  pressed  closely  to  his  chest,  loaded  with  a  bullet  only 
three- eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  whole  of  the  clothes  were  torn 
through,  and  portions  of  them,  with  parts  of  the  ribs,  were  carried  deeply  into 
the  chest.  The  opening  in  the  chest  was  circular,  and  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter,    The  margin  'w^as  burnt  f^nd  ragged.     The  heart  was  intact,  but  the 
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1845.)  The  situation  in  this  instance  negatived  the  supposition  of  suicide. 
Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  seldom  situated  at  the  back  of  the  body;  there- 
fore  the  determination  of  the  point  of  entrance,  if  the  ball  has  traversed,  is 
C)£  some  importance.  The  direction  of  these  wounds  is  probably  of  less  mo- 
ment than  their  situation,  because  the  projectile  is  liable  to  be  deflected  in 
tlie  body.  In  a  duel  which  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1827,  one  of  the  parties,  a 
tall  man,  was  killed  by  a  ball  which  was  foimd  to  have  entered  below  the 
right  shoulder,  and  to  have  taken  a  direction  downwards.  In  consequence  of 
thus,  it  was  thou;5ht  that  he  had  been  shot  unfairly  by  his  antagonist,  who  was 
short  in  stature.  Breschet  and  others  explained  the  suspicious  course  of  the 
wound  by  assuming  that  the  ball  had  struck  the  under  part  of  the  clavicle, 
and  had  thence  probably  been  deflected  downwards.  This  question  excited 
considerable  interest  at  the  trial  of  a  Dr.  Smifh  for  the  murder  of  a  William 
Macdoyiald,  at  St.  Fergus,  in  Scotland  (High  Court  of  Justiciaiy,  Edinburgh, 
April  1854).  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  found 
dead  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  20th 
November  1853.  The  body,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eyewitneases,  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  its  left  side  in  a  ditch.  The  left  arm  was  partly  be- 
neath, and  the  right  partly  across  the  body.  There  was  a  blackened  wound 
or  hole  in  the  cheek,  and  a  little  blood  on  the  cheek.  A  pistol  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  according  to  one  witness,  about  four  feet  from  the  head  of  the 
deceased.  The  time  at  which  the  deceased  died  was  fixed  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision at  twenty-five  minutes  before  eight  o^clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
November ;  and  although  the  prisoner  was  not  seen  near  the  spot,  there  was 
evidence  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  deceased  that  evening, 
and  the  testimony  of  many  ^adtne^ses  showed  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time  when  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  had  been  beard. 
The  defence  was,  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  pistol  could  not  be 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  prisoner;  and  one  witness  for  the  defence  posi- 
tively swore  that,  six  years  before,  he  had  sold  to  the  deceased  a  pistol  resem- 
bling that  found  near  his  body  !  Upon  this  statement,  and  upon  the  failure  of 
the  medical  evidence  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  important  question  of  ho- 
micide or  suicide,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven. 
(*  Med.  rimes  and  Gazette,*  April  22  and  May  20,  1854.) 

It  was  proved  by  the  two  medical  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  this  trial, 
that  deceased  had  died  from  a  pistol-shot,  the  bullet  having  penetrated  the  brain. 
From  the  characters  of  the  wound,  one  thought  that  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol, 
when  discharged,  must  have  been  within  from  three  to  twelve  inches  of  the  face. 
He  admitted  that,  as  an  act  of  suicide,  the  body  might  have  assumed  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  found,  but  that  the  probabilities  were  against  it.  The  other 
witnesses  thought  that  the  pistol,  when  discharged,  might  have  been  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  from  the  face ;  and  although  a  person  standing  could,  in  his 
opinion,  have  made  the  wound  that  appeared  on  the  cheek,  yet  a  suicide  would 
probably  have  made  more  sure  of  his  aim,  by  selecting  another  position.  The 
only  information  regardino;  the  wound  was,  that  it  was  in  the  right  cheek,  below 
the  malar  prominence ;  that  the  opening  was  blackened,  and  the  nose  scorched 
with  gunpowder.  It  appears  that  the  medical  witness  did  not  see  the  body  until 
after  the  lapse  of  two  days!  It  had  in  fact  been  removed  from  the  spot, 
washed,  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  and  put  into  a  coffin,  before  they  saw  it. 
(Letter  by  Dr.  Gordon,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  20,  1854,  p.  525.)  Thus 
the  marks  of  gunpowder  on  one  of  the  hands,  generally  found  in  suicide  by 
pistols,  were  not  seen  here ;  and  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  spot  placed 
the  medical  men  in  a  difiliculty,  since  they  could  base  their  opinions  only  on 
the  statements  of  ignorant  witnesses-  There  were  marks  of  blood  on  the  ground, 
but  these,  it  was  suggested,  might  have  been  accidentally  caused  during  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  body.     The  situation  of  the  wound,  {,e.  below  the  malar  promi- 
nence in  the  cheek,  is  rather  imusual  for  an  act  of  suicide,  but  it  was  such  as 
a  murderer  walking  by  the  side  of  the  deceased  could  have  easily  selected.    The 
<iistance  at  which  the  pistol  washeldappears  to  have  been  greater  than  we  usually 
lind  in  cases  of  suicide ;  for  had  it  been  close,  as  it  usually  is  in  suicide,  there 
would  have  been  marks  of  extensive  burning  and!  laceration  of  the  soft  parts 
about  the  wound.   The  position  of  the  pistol  with  respect  to  the  dead  body,  as 
described  by  the  witnesses  who  found  it,,i8  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
deceased  had  thus  fallen  accidentally  after  having  himself  discharged  the  pistol. 
There  was  n»  motive  for  suicide,  and  no  reason  why,  had  suicide  been  con- 
templated, the  deceased  should  have  selected  the  prisoner's  field  for  perpetrat- 
ing the  act.    Deceased  had  been  seen  transacting  business  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  at  which  he  must  have  died  ;^  and  it  was  stated  by  his  friends  that 
they  had  never  seen  him  with  a  gun  or  pistol  m  his  possession,  and  had  never 
known  him  to  use  fire-arms.     Eveiy  fact,  mescal  or  moral,  tended  to  prove 
that  this  was  an  act  of  homicide  and^  not  of  suicide :  further,  there  was  no 
mark  of  straggling  or  scuffling,,  and  no  robbery  had  been  perpetrated.     The 
motive  suggested  by  the  prosecution  against  the  prisoner,  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  recently  effected  insurances  to  the  amoimt  of  about  two  thousand 
pounds  in  three  different  offices,  upon  the  life  of  the  deceased,  without  having 
any  peciuiiary  interest  to  justify  the  act.  The  insurances  were  for  short  periods, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Scotch  offices  that  the  policy  is  not 
rendered  void  by  the  act  of  suicide.     It  is  important  to  state,  as  a  supposed 
motive  for  the  act,  that  the  risk  connected  with  the  largest  insurance  (for  one 
thousand  pounds)  commenced  on  the  24th  November  1852,  and  terminated  on 
the  24th  November  1853.     Only  one  premium  to  the  amount  of  about  eleven 
pound?  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment  was  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the 
prisoner  Smith.    The  deceased  was  found  dead  on  the  20th  November,  i.e.  only 
four  days  before  the  date  at  which  the  policy  of  insurance  upon  his  life  would 
have  lapsed.  The  accused  had  thus  the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting the  crime,  but  there  were  no  circumstances  which  could  directly  connect 
him  with  it.     The  early  interference  with  the  body,  and  the  neglect  to  call  for  a 
medical  investigation^  probably  led  to  the  obliteration  of  parts  of  the  evidence 
which  would  have  clearly  satisfied  the  jury  that  this  could  not  have  been  an  act 
of  suicide. 

Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  characters  of  near  woimds :  they  may 
touch  vital  parts,  but,  if  the  body  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  design  in  the  infliction  of  a  wound  is  commonly  made  apparent  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  body  and  the  weapon.  They  frequently  arise  from  per- 
sons drawing  the  charges  of  guns  or  pistols  with  the  muzzles  pointed  towards 
them,  and  they  are  then  situated  in  front  t  at  other  times  they  are  produced 
by  persons  pulling  towards  them  through  a  hedge,  or  dragging  after  them,  a 
loaded  gun.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound  is  behind,  and  it  may  strongly  resemble 
a  homicidal  wound^  although  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found 
generally  suffice  to  explain  the  matter.  (See  '  Ann.  d^Hyg.'  1860, 1,  443.)  In 
the  following  case  of  attempted  suicide,  the  characters  of  the  wound  somewhat 
resembled  those  which  are  commonly  imputed  to  homicide.  In  March  1 844, 
a  man  was  brought  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  with  a  large  ragged  gunshot  wound  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  between  it  and  the 
ear.  No  slugs  or  bullets  could  be  found ;  the  direction  was  from  behind  for- 
-wards  and  from  above  down-wards.  According  to  this  man's  statement,  the 
pistol  missed  fire  three  times,  but  he  succeeded  in  discharging  it  into  his  mouth 
at  the  fourth  attempt.  He  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  after  8ome  time 
he  walked  to  a  table  at  the  distance  of  five  yards,  reloaded  the  pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  the  back  of  his  head  in  the  situation  described.    Thus,  then,  there 
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The  margin  of  the  wound  was  jagged,  had  a  bluish-black  or  mottled  appeuuioe, 
and  the  edges  of  one  of  the  ribs  was  laid  bare.  The  paper  pellet  took  a  course 
downwards,  as  a  result  of  a  deflection  of  the  projectile  by  the  rib.  A  quan- 
tity of  brown  paper  was  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  boy  ultimately 
recovered.  The  question  which  Dr.  Mackintosh  proposed  to  con^der  was 
whether  paper- wadding  could  really  produce  such  a  wound  as  was  here  found, 
when  the  gun  was  iired  from  a  distance  of  two  or  three  yards.  Without  going 
into  details,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  the  gun  was  charged  with  a  small 
quantity  of  powder  and  brown-paper  wadding,  there  was  indentation,  but  no 
penetration  at  a  distance  of  two  yards.  With  one-third  more  powder  and  a 
brown-paper  pellet  closely  compressed,  there  was  penetration  through  the  boy's 
jacket  to  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond.  These  facts  bear  out  the  conclusbn 
already  given,  and  confirmed  the  boy's  account  of  the  distance  from  which  the 
gun  was  Iired  at  him  by  the  prisoner.  Dr.  Swift  had  inferred  from  his  ex- 
periments that  a  penetrating  wound  from  wadding  was  not  produced  unless 
the  piece  was  discharged  within  a  distance  of  six  indies ;  but  Dr.  Mackintosh's 
results  clearly  show  that  this  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powder  used  and 
the  loose  or  condensed  nature  of  the  substance  employed  as  a  projectile. 

Identity  from  theJUuh  of  gunpowder, — Among  the  singular  questions  which 
have  arisen  out  of  this  subject  is  the  following: — Whether  the  person  who  fires 
a  gun  or  pistol  at  another  during  a  dark  night  can  be  identified  by  means  of 
the  light  produced  in  the  discharge  ?  This  question  was  first  referred  to  the 
class  of  Physical  Sciences  in  France,  in  1809,  and  they  answered  it  in  the 
negative.  A  case  tending  to  show  that  their  decision  was  erroneous  was  sub- 
sequently reported  by  Foder^.  A  woman  positively  swore  that  she  saw  the 
face  of  a  person,  who  fired  at  another  during  the  night,  surrounded  by  a  kind 
of  glory,  and  that  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  identify  the  prisoner.  This 
statement  was  confirmed  by  the  deposition  of  the  wounded  party.  Desgranges, 
of  Lyons,  performed  many  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  he  concluded  that 
on  a  dark  night,  and  away  from  every  source  of  light,  the  person  who  fired 
tlie  gun  might  be  identified  within  a  moderate  distance.  If  the  flash  was  veiy 
strong,  the  smoke  very  dense,  and  the  didtance  great,  the  person  firing  tlM 
piece  could  not  be  identified.  The  question  was  raised  in  this  country,  in  the 
case  of  Reg,  v.  White^  at  the  Croydon  Autumn  Assizes,  1839.  A  gentleman 
was  shot  at  while  driving  home  in  his  gig  during  a  dark  night ;  he  was  wounded 
in  the  elbow.  When  he  observed  the  fiash  of  the  gun,  he  saw  that  the  piece 
was  levelled  towards  him,  and  the  light  of  the  flash  enabled  him  to  recognize 
at  once  the  features  of  the  accused.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  was 
(juite  sure  he  could  see  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  was  not  mistaken  as  to  his 
identity.  The  accused  was  skilfully  defended,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  has,  however,  been  received  in  an  English  Court  of  Law.  A  similar 
case  was  tiied  at  the  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1862  {Reg,  v.  Stapley).  The  pri- 
soner shot  at  the  prosecutor,  a  gamekeeper,  on  a  dark  evening  in  Decemba, 
and  the  latter  swore  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  prisoner  by  the  flash  of  the  gun, 
and  could  identify  him  by  the  light  on  his  features.  His  evidence  was  corro- 
borated by  three  other  witnesses,  who  saw  liim  not  far  from  the  spot,  and  by 
one  who  saw  him  in  the  act  of  running  away.  He  was  convicted.  A  case  is 
quoted  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque  {Rex  v.  Haines\  in  which  some  police-offi- 
cers were  shot  at  by  a  highwayman  during  a  dark  night.  One  of  the  oflioers 
stated  that  he  could  distinctly  see,  from  the  flash  of  the  pistol,  that  the  robber 
itxle  a  dark-brown  horse  of  a  remarkable  shape  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
that  he  had  since  identified  the  horse  at  a  stable  in  London.  He  also  perceived, 
by  the  same  flash  of  light,  that  the  person  had  on  a  rough  brown  great-coat. 
This  evidence  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

From  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  point,  it 
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appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  atwailant  may  be  thus  occasion- 
ally identified.  It  is  widely  different,  however,  in  respect  to  the  following  casfe 
referred  to  by  MuUer,  in  his  '  Physiology,'  namely,  where  a  man  declared  that 
he  r€»cognized  a  robber  through  the  light  produced  by  a  blow  on  his  eye  in 
the  dark  I  As  MuUer  observes,  this  is  a  clear  impossibility,  because  the  flashes 
thus  perceived  are  unattended  with  the  emission  of  light,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  visible  to  any  other  person  than  the  subject  of  them,  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  they  can  ever  make  other  objects  visible.  (For  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Schilbach,  see  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842, 
],  197.)  Dr.  Krligelstein  has  opposed  the  inference  deduced  by  MUller,  and 
has  supported  his  views  by  cases,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
satisfactory.     (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1845,  8,  172.) 

For  a  description  of  the  chemical  examination  of  fire-arms,  to  determine 
whether  they  have  been  recently  discharged  or  not,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
p.  515. 
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DEATH  FROM  BURNS  AND  SCALDS — SYMPTOMS — STUPOR — CAUSE  OF  DEATH — POST- 
MORTEM APPEARANCES  —  BURNS  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY — ACCIDENT  HOMICIDE  OR 
SUICIDE — WOUNDS  CAUSED  BY  FIRE — SCALDING BURNS  BY  CORROSIVE  LIQUIDS. 

Bums  and  scalds. — ^A  hum  is  an  injury  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
heated  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  while  a  scald  results  from  the 
application  of  a  liquid  at  or  near  its  boiling  point,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. There  seems  to  be  no  real  ditstinction  between  a  bum  and  a  scald 
as  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  body :  the  injury  resulting  from  boiling  mer- 
cury or  melted  lead  might  take  either  appellation.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter 
of  medical  evidence,  it  may  be  important  to  state  whether  the  injury  found 
on  a  body  was  caused  by  such  a  liquid  as  boiliug  water,  or  by  a  heated  solid. 
If  the  former,  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  accident ;  if  the  latter,  to  cri- 
minal design.  A  scald  produced  by  boiling  water  would  be  indicated  by  a 
sodden  state  of  the  skin  and  fiesh,  but  there  would  be  no  destruction  of  sub- 
stance. In  a  bum  by  a  heated  solid,  the  parts  may  be  more  or  less  destroyed, 
or  even  charred ;  the  cuticle  may  be  found  blackened,  dry,  almost  of  a  horny 
consistency,  and  presenting  a  shrivelled  appearance.  This  distinction  would 
only  apply  to  scalds  from  water.  A  scald  £*om  melted  lead  could  not  be  dis- 
tingui^ed  from  a  bum  produced  by  a  solid  heated  to  the  same  temperature. 
Some  of  the  oils  boil  at  500°,  and  they  produce  by  contact  with  the  skin  bums 
as  severe  as  those  caused  by  melted  metals.  Burns  from  fiame  such  as  that 
of  gas  are  indicated  by  extensive  scorching  of  the  skin,  while  bums  from  gun- 
powder are  known  not  only  by  the  scorching,  but  by  the  small  particles  of 
unbumt  carbon  which  are  imbedded  in  the  skin. 

Action  of  melted  metals. — A  singular  case,  in  which  an  attempt  on  life  was 
made  by  pouring  a  melted  metal  into  the  ear,  occurred  to  M.  Boys  de  Lourj'. 
The  mother  of  an  idiot,  aged  twenty-five,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him,  adopted 
the  plan  of  pouring  melted  pewter  into  his  right  ear  while  he  was  lying  asleep, 
(ireat  pain  and  violent  inflammation  followed,  but  the  young  man  recovered. 
The  mother  then  alleged  that  he  had  himself  poured  the  melted  metal  into  his 
ear.  At  a  judicial  investigation^  M.  Boys  de  Loury  was  required  to  pay  whether 
such  an  act  was  likely  to  occasion  death,  and,  if  so,  how  it  happened  that  the 
party  had  in  this  instance  recovered.     The  alloy  was  formed  of  seven  parts 
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of  tin  and  three  of  lead,  and  the  melting  point  of  such  an  alloy  would  be  shout 
•^40^.  M.  de  Loury  stated  that  such  an  act  might  lead  to  death,  by  causing 
inflammation  and  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  internal  ear  extending  to  the 
brain.  The  recovery  of  the  youth  was  owing  to  the  mischief  which  followed 
having  been  comparatively  slight.  In  performing  some  experiments  on  the 
dead  body,  he  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  ear-passage  with  such  an 
alloy,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  higk 
temperature.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  424.) 

Various  degrees  of  hurns. — Dupuytren  has  divided  bums  into  six  degrees, 
which  are  commonly  recognized  by  medical  jurists : — 

1.  The  heat  produces  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin  without  vesication. 
The  skin  is  red,  but  the  redness  disappears  on  pressure :  there  is  slight  and 
superficial  swelling,  with  severe  pain,  relieved  by  the  contact  of  cold  sub- 
stances. The  infiammation  subsides  after  a  few  hours,  and  the  skin  resumes 
its  natural  condition ;  or  it  may  continue  for  several  days,  and  the  cuticle  then 
peels  off. 

2.  There  is  a  severe  infiammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised  into 
blisters  containing  a  yellow -coloured  serum.  This  kind  of  injury  is  gvnenlljT 
the  result  of  the  action  of  boiling  liquids.  Some  blisters  are  formed  imme" 
diately ;  others  are  produced  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  those 
which  are  already  formed  become  enlarged.  Suppuration  takes  place  if  the 
cuticGe  is  removed,  and  the  person  survives  for  a  period  sufficiently  long.  A* 
the  cutis  or  true  skin  is  not  destroyed  by  this  degree  of  burn,  there  is  no  mark 
or  cicatrix  left  on  healing,  to  indicate  its  past  existence. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  cutis  is  destroyed.  The  bum  appears  in  the 
form  of  yellow  or  brown  patches,  insensible  when  gently  touched,  but  giving 
pain  when  strongly  pressed.  An  inflammatory  redness,  accompanied  by  vesi- 
cation or  blistering,  is  perceived  in  the  healthy  portion  of  skin  around  the 
eschars.  A  white  and  shining  cicatrix,  without  contraction  of  parts,  remains 
after  healing.  This  degree  of  injury  is  conmionly  observed  in  bums  from 
gimpowder,  and  the  part  which  was  the  seat  of  the  bum  is  frequently  stained 
black,  when  the  particles  of  gunpowder  have  not  been  removed  soon  after  th« 
accident. 

4.  The  skin  is  destroyed  as  far  as  the  cellular  tissue  beneath.  There  are 
firm  and  thick  eschars  (dead  portions  of  skin),  which  are  quite  insensible. 
If  the  burn  has  arisen  from  a  boiling  liquid,  the  eschars  are  soft  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour ;  if  from  a  red-hot  solid,  they  are  firm,  hard,  and  of  a  brown 
colour — sometimes  black.  The  skin  appears  shrivelled  and  puckered  towards 
the  eschar,  which  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  The  surrounding  skin  pre- 
sents a  high  degree  of  infiammation,  and  vesications  appear.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  day  the  eschar  falls  off,  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface  which  heals 
slowly,  and  is  always  indicated  by  a  cicatrix. 

5.  In  the  fifth  degree,  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the  skin,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  a  portion  of  the  muscles  beneath,  are  converted  into  a  general 
eschar.  The  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  in  a 
more  aggravated  form. 

6.  The  burnt  part  is  completely  charred.  If  the  person  survives,  violent 
infiammation  is  set  up  in  the  subjacent  tissues  and  organs. 

Neither  a  bum  nor  a  scald  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  ttound  in  law ;  but 
in  the  statute  on  wounding  they  are  included  among  bodily  injuries  dangerooi 
to  life.  Bums  and  scalds  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  surface  (of  skin)  which  they  cover,  as  well  as  the  depth  to  which  thcr 
extend.  The  extent  of  skin  involved  in  a  superficial  bum,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  fiame,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  entire  destruction  of  a  small 
part  of  the  body  through  an  intensely  heated  solid.  When  the  bum  is  exten- 
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sive,  death  may  ensue  either  from  the  intensity  of  the  pain  produced,  or  from 
a  sympathetic  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  Death  takes  place  rapidly  from 
bums  in  children  and  nervous  females ;  but  in  adults  and  old  persons  there  is 
a  better  chance  of  recovery.  From  a  statistical  report  publiied  in  1863  by 
the  Registrar- General,  it  appears  that  in  fourteen  years  (1848-61)  39,927  per- 
sons died  from  the  effects  of  bums  and  scalds.  Of  this  number  15,621  were 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  In  1858  the  deaths  registered  in  London 
from  bums  and  scalds  amounted  to  309,  and  in  18C7  to  302.  In  the  ten  years 
1858-67,  3,258  lives  were  destroyed  in  London  by  these  causes.  In  England 
and  Wales  in  the  eighteen  years  1848-65,  51,160  persons  lost  their  lives  by 
bums  and  scalds,  25,345  nifdes  and  25,815  females,  making  the  annual  loss  of 
life  from  these  causes  2,842.  A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  occurred  among 
young  children. 

Symptoms,  Stupor  from  Imma, — In  some  instances,  especially  in  children^ 
stupor  and  insensibility  have  supervened,  owing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  skin 
with  the  brain ;  and  these  symptoms  have  been  followed  by  coma  and  death. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  opium  has  been  given  to  the  patient  as  a  sedative, 
the  stupor  resulting  from  a  bum  may  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  drug ; 
and  should  the  person  die,  the  practitioner  may  find  himself  involved  in  a  charge 
of  malapraxis.  It  may  be  alleged,  as  in  the  following  case,  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Abemethy,  that  the  person  was  poisoned  by  opium.  A  medical  man  was 
charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  a  child  by  giving  to  it  an  overdose  of  opium, 
while  it  was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a  severe  scald.  Mr.  Abernethy  stated, 
in  his  evidence,  which  was  given  in  favour  of  the  practitioner,  that  he  thought 
the  exhibition  of  opium  very  proper :  that  the  quantity  given,  eight  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  ten  drops  two  hours  after- 
wards, was  not  an  overdose  for  a  child  (the  age  is  not  stated).  The  circumstance 
of  the  child  continuing  to  sleep  until  it  died,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  opium, 
was,  in  his  judgment,  no  proof  that  it  had  been  poisoned.  This  sleep  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  torpor  into  which  it  had  been  plimged  by  the  accident. 
The  surgeon  was  acquitted.  Notwithstanding  the  very  favourable  opinion  ex- 
pressed of  this  plan  of  treatment,  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  opium 
on  these  occasions  in  respect  to  infants  and  children.  Life  is  readily  destroyed 
in  young  subjects  by  the  smallest  doses  of  this  drug  (see  p.  351) :  and  there 
are  no  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  the  comatose  symptoms  produced 
by  a  bum  or  a  scald  from  those  produced  by  an  overdose  of  opium. 

Cause  of  death, — Of  the  cause  of  death  in  persons  exposed  to  fire  but  little 
need  be  said.  In  large  conflagrations  persons  are  frequently  simply  suffocated, 
firom  the  want  of  proper  air  or  the  respiration  of  the  products  of  combustion 
— carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  The  former  darkens  the  blood ;  the  latter 
renders  it  lighter  in  colour.  In  other  cases,  where  a  large  volume  of  fiame 
suddenly  falls  upon  the  body  and  the  person  is  still  able  to  breathe,  the  fatal 
effect  may  be  due  to  shock ;  i,e,  a  sudden  and  violent  impressioii  on  the  nervous 
system.  A  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  severe  bums,  but  ulti- 
mately sink  from  exhaustion  or  from  a  sudden  attack  of  tetanus.  (*  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  April  26,  1854,  p.  406.)  The  causes  of  death  from  extensive 
bums  of  the  skin  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  internal  organs,  have 
been  most  fully  investigated  and  described  by  Dr.  Mendel  of  Pankow,  in  Horn's 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2, 93. 

As  a  result  of  bums  from  explosions,  a  person  either  dies  speedily  or  he 
recovers.  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1869,  it  was  proved 
that  a  man  had  sustained  severe  bums  from  an  explonon  of  fire-damp  in  a  coal 
mine.  He  recovered  partially  from  the  first  effects,  but  lingered  for  nearly 
three  months,  when  he  died — according  to  the  medical  evidence,  from  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  bowels.     There  was  no  other  apparent  cause  for 
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this  inflammation  but  the  burns,  and  death  was  referred  to  the  burning  as 
the  primary  cause.  There  was  no  actual  recovery  from  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence until  death.  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  the  coal-mining  districts, 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  not  an  unusual  result  of  bums 
affecting  a  large  surface  of  skin,  when  the  person  lingers  for  some  time  after 
the  accident. 

The  observations  made  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Wilks,  confirm  these  views. 
He  has  found  that,  in  reference  to  bums,  death  has  been  in  some  cases  imme- 
diately due  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  If  the  patient 
survive  but  a  short  time,  the  fatal  result  is  put  down  to  shock ;  if,  also,  he 
lives  for  a  few  days  and  no  marked  appearances  are  found  in  the  viscera,  death 
is  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  He  describes  a  case,  in  which  a  boy  st.  2 
was  scalded  in  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  with  hot  water,  and  he  died  in  eight 
days.  The  bodv  was  carefully  examined,  and  no  morbid  changes  oould  be 
found  to  which  "to  attribute  death  (G.  H.  R.  1860,  6,  146.)  A  girl,  »t.  9, 
died  nine  days  after  her  clothes  had  caught  fire.  Twenty-four  hours  before 
death  she  became  very  restless,  and  subsequently  all  her  limbs  and  body  were 
stiffened  as  in  tetanus.  There  were  no  convulsions.  There  were  bums  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  and  both  arms,  with  sores  granulating  and  suppurating. 
The  brain  appeared  quite  healthy,  also  the  spinal  cord.  All  the  organs  through- 
out the  body  were  quite  healthy  (ibidem).  These  cases  should  teach  caution 
in  reference  to  prognosis. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — In  examining  the  body  of  a  person  found  burnt, 
all  matters  connected  with  sex  and  identity  should  be  duly  observed.     Dr. 
Grlinbaum  has  reported  a  case  in  which  he  was  required  to  examine  certain 
carbonized  remains  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  sexual  organs, 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  sex.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  Oct.  1864, 
p.  303.)  The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ashes  would 
indicate  aninaal  remains;  but  the  bones  are  never  completely  destroyed.  They 
become  white,  and  portions  of  them  retain  their  form  under  the  action  of  a  most 
intense  fire.   When  death  has  been  caused  by  severe  pain,  no  changes  have  been 
detected  in  the  dead  body ;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  found  on 
inspection  that  there  were  patches  of  redness  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.    The  brain  has  been  found  goi^ged, 
and  the  ventricles  have  contained  an  abundance  of  serosity.    The  serous  liquids 
of  the  pericardium  and  pleura  have  also  been  in  larger  quantity  than  natural. 
In  short,  besides  congestion,  there  is  generally  abundant  sei'ous  effusion  in  one 
of  the  three  great  cavities,  especially  in  the  head.    This  arises  from  the  sudden 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  interior,  as  an  effect  of  the  local  injury.     (See  case  by 
Mr.  Long,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  743 ;  also,  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  vol.  31,  p.  551.) 
In  deaths  from  fires  in  houses  the  persons  are  usually  suffocated,  and  there  are 
the  appearances  of  this  kind  of  death  (see  Suffocation).     In  a  case  in  which 
a  woman  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  from  a  superficial  bum  involving  the  skin 
of  the  lower  pa^t  of  her  body,  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  at  its  greater 
extremity,  and  the  duodenum  at  its  lower  portion — the  mucous  folds  of  the  in- 
testines having  a  scarlet  coloin*.    The  other  intestines  as  far  as  the  caecum  were 
also  more  or  less  inflamed.     (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,'  Jan.  1861,  p.  137.) 
If  the  person  survives  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  from  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, gangrene,  irritation,  or  fever,  or  he  may  be  worn  out  and  die  from  exhaus- 
tion.   In  this  respect,  bums  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees  are  especially 
dangerous  to  life ;  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  a  premature  opinion  of  the 
probable  result,  as  inflammation  of  deep-seated  viscera  only  appears  after  several 
days.  In  the  cases  of  six  children  burnt  to  death  in  December  1862,  Dr.  Buzzard 
made  the  following  observations.     The  eyelids  were  firmly  closed ;  the  limbs 
were  contracted,  and  the  hands  clenched.     The  burns  on  the  bodies  of  these 
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children  were  of  great  superficial  extent,  but  not  deep.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  fire,  and  in  all,  the 
hands  were  very  much  burnt.  In  one  of  the  bodies,  least  injured  by  the  fire 
he  found  the  skin  and  covering  of  the  chest  injected  with  bright  red  blood. 
The  lungs  were  much  congested^  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  cavities  of 
the  heart  were  empty.  The  brain  was  congested  with  red  blood.  He  found 
no  blood  in  the  body  presenting  the  usual  characters  of  venous  blood.  He  attri- 
buted death  to  the  shock  from  sudden  and.extensive  bums,  and  not  to  suffoca- 
tion.  (See  *  Lancet,.'  1863, 1,  60.)  In  a  case  of  death  from  burning  examined 
by  the  late  Mr.  Jackson  of  Stasaford^  in  I186O,  the  lungs  were  congested,  and 
the  cavities  of  the  heaact  were  empty.  No  particular  observation  was  made  as 
to  the  colour  of  the  blood.  The  tongue  was  swollen,  and  there  were  some  other 
appearances  indicative  of  strangulation ;  so  that  the  burning  had  probably  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  conceal  the  mode  of  death.  There  was  a  blister  or  vesi- 
cation on  the  top  of  the  chest,  showing  that  when  the  body  was  burnt  it  re- 
tained some  d^ree  of  vitality.  The  eyes  were  much  suffused.  The  reader 
will  find  a  fall  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  bums  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrif t,'  1870,  2,  93,  by 
Dr.  Mendel  of  Pankow.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appearances  vary  according 
to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  bums^and  the  time  at  which  they  prove  fatal. 
In  protracted  cases  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  frequently  present 
marks  of  infiammation  and  its  consequences.  (;See  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wilks, 
G.  H.  R.  1860,  No.  6.  p.  146.) 

The  principal  subject  on  which  medical  evidence  is  required  on  these  occa- 
sions is  in  reference  to  the  question  whether,  in  a  dead  body  found  burnt,  the 
burning  took  place  during  life  or  after  death.  As  bodies  are  sometimes  burnt 
in  order  to  conceal  other  acts  of  violence,  a  careftd  inspection  shoidd  be  made 
to  determine  whether  there  are  indications  c^  any  other  kind  of  violence.  The 
power  to  answer  these  questions  must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  action 
of  the  fire  has  been  carried.  Tha  remains  may  be  so  charred  as  to  render  all 
such  inquiries  nugatory. 

Did  the  burning  take  place  before  or  after  death  ? —  Vesication, — The  pro- 
duction of  vesication  or  of  blisteps  containing  serum,,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
an  essential  character  of  a  burn  which  has  been  produced  during  life,  but  it  is 
not  a  necessary  or  invariable  effect  of  a  burn  on  the  living  body.  Vesication 
is  especially  observed  in  scaJds,  or  in  these  cases  in  which  the  skin  has  been 
burnt  by  fiame  or  by  the  ignition  of  the  clothes,  provided  the  cuticle  has  not 
been  destroyed.  It  is  not  so  commonly  observed  in  buims  produced  by  intensely 
heated  solids.  In  vesication,  the  cuticle  is  raised  from  the  true  skin  beneath, 
and  is  converted  into  one  or  more  blisters  containing  serum,  while  the  skin 
around  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  at  which  it 
appears ;  it  may  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes^  or  sometimes  not  for  several 
hours;  hence  death  may  take  place  before  vesication  occurs,  and  the  non- 
discovery  of  lliis  condition  does  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  bum  could 
not  have  taken  place  during  life.  If  the  cuticle  is  removed  from  a  vesicated 
part  of  the  living  body,  the  skin  beneath  will  become  intensely  reddened ;  but 
if  the  cuticle  is  stripped  off  a  dead  body,  the  skin  will  become  hard,  dry,  and 
of  a  homy-yellow  colour  \  it  does  not  acquire  the  intense  scarlet  injection 
which  is  acquired  by  the  living  skin  when  vesicated  and  exposed. 

There  have  been  conflicting  opinions  whether  the  presence  of  blisters  (vesica- 
tion) on  a  dead  body  should  be  received  asabsolute  proof  (^  burning  during  life. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  facts  hijtherto  ascertained. 
Sir  R.  Christison  had  an  opportunity  oi,  trying  experiiaents  on  the  effects 
of  dry  heat  on  the  same  body  before  and  after  death ;  this  was  in  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  had  poisoned  himself  with  opium.     While  he  was  lying  in  a 
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hopelera  state  of  coma,  fonr  boars  before  deatb,  a  bot  iron  was  beld  on  the 
outside  of  the  hip-joint ;  and  half  an  hour  afVer  death,  a  red-hot  poker  was 
applied  to  three  places  on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  Vesication  followed  the  bams 
in  both  instances ;  but  those  caused  during  life  contained  aemm,  and  those 
which  were  formed  after  death,  air.  In  a  second  experiment,  a  cantertiiDg 
iron  produced  no  blisters  on  a  leg,  half  an  hour  after  amputation ;  but  vesi- 
cations containing  air  were  formed  when  the  iron  was  applied  ten  minutes 
after  amputation.  On  the  whole,  Sir  R.  Christison  thinks  that  a  Tesicatkn 
containing  serum  indicates  a  bum  during  life,  and  one  containing  air,  a 
bum  after  death.  I  have  performed  some  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  in- 
fants eighteen  and  twenty  hours  after  death,  both  with  boiling  water  and 
heated  solids ;  but  in  no  case  have  I  observed  any  kind  of  vesication  to  follow 
at  that  period.  The  skin  was  shrivelled,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  best, 
but  there  were  no  blii^ers  produced.  (See  a  paper  by  M.  Olliver,  *  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1843, 1, 383.)  Under  certain  morbid  states,  blisters  containing  serom 
may  be  produced  in  the  dead  body,  even  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  M. 
Leuret  observed  that  this  took  place  in  a  dropsical  subject,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  a  heated  brazier  had  been  placed.  The  cuticle  was  hardened,  then  luaed 
and  blistered ;  and  the  blister  contained  an  abundance  of  reddish-coloured 
serum.  In  repeating  this  experiment  on  other  dead  bodies  not  infiltrated,  it 
was  observed  that  no  vesications  containing  serum  were  produced.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.*  1835,  2,  387.)  M.  Champouillon  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  M. 
Leuret  on  bodies  affected  with  general  dropsy,  and  he  finds  that  blisters  may 
be  produced  in  them  at  almost  any  period  after  death.  Thus,  they  occurred 
when  heat  was  applied  to  one  recently  dead,  to  another  when  in  a  state  of 
cadaveric  rigidity,  and  to  a  third  when  putre^tion  had  commenced.  The 
blisters  did  not  appear  immediately, — ^the  time  which  he  found  requisite  for 
their  production  varied  from  two  to  six  hours.  The  serum  effused  beneath  the 
raised  cuticle  was  rarely  tinged  with  blood.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg-'  1846,  1,  421.) 
These  experiments  only  confirm  the  results  previously  obtained  by  M.  Leuret; 
they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  is,  that  in  the  examination  of  burns  on  the  body  of  a  person  afiected 
with  general  dropsy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion. 
In  such  cases  it  would  not  be  possible,  irom  the  existence  of  mere  vesication, 
to  say  whether  the  biu*n  took  place  before  or  after  death. 

The  late  Dr.  Wright,  of  Birmingham,  has  published  .the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  burning  after  death,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  production 
of  a  serous  blister,  or  a  blister  containing  serum,  in  the  dead  body  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  presence  of  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue  (anasarca),  but  upon  the 
amount  of  (latent)  organic  life  remaining  in  the  body.     He  states  that  he  has 
produced  a  serous  blister  in  a  dead  body  more  than  a  dozen  times — twice 
within  half  an  hour,  and  once  within  fifteen  minutes  after  death  ;  and  in  am- 
putated limbs  he  has  produced  them  in  from  half  a  minute  to  four  minutes 
and  a  half  after  amputation.  The  only  favourable  opportunity  which  occurred 
to  him  for  producing  a  serous  blister  after  death,  was  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  died  sufibcated  from  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs 
She  was  slightly  dropsical.     Three  hours  and  a  half  after  death,  when  the  bo^ 
was  quite  warm  and  the  joints  were  flexible,  a  spirit-lamp  fiame  was  applied 
to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  left  leg.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  blisten 
had  been  formed,  and  were  filled  with  serum  of  a  pale  straw-colour :  one  con- 
tained two  and  the  other  three  drachms.     Ten  and  fifteen  hours  after  death, 
when  the  body  had  become  cold  and  rigid,  the  flame  produced  only  gasmna 
blisters.  C  Pathological  Researches  on  Vital  and  Post-mortem  Burning,'  1850.) 
The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Liman  in  performing  similar  experiments  on  ^vd 
dead  bodies,  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  death,  are  not  in  accordance  witii 
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those  described  by  Dr.  Wright.  Liman  noticed  that  by  a  spu-it-flame  a  blister 
might  be  raised,  but  that  it  contained  nothing  more  than  yapour  derived  from 
the  fluids  of  the  skin  beneath  the  cuticle.  It  soon  became  fiat  and  charred, 
and  there  were  no  changes  in  the  surrounding  skin  indicative  of  vital  reaction. 
The  temperature  (of  the  bodies)  varied  from  78°  to  98°.  No  experiments  were 
performed  on  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  or  just  dead.  (Casper's  *  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift,'  1868,  24,  367.)  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether, 
except  under  special  conditions  of  the  body  such  as  general  dropsy,  blisters 
containing  serum  can  be  produced  by  a  bum  on  the  skin  of  a  person  really 
dead.  Dr.  Ghnstison  found  that  when  boiling  water  was  poured  upon  a  dead 
hodj  ten  minutes  after  death,  the  skin  was  simply  ruffled  and  shrivelled;  but 
the  cuticle  was  not  raised  into  a  blister.  The  same  effects  were  produced  so 
long  as  the  body  retained  its  warmth.  Accident  has  enabled  me  to  describe 
the  results  within  a  shorter  period  than  that  above  mentioned.  The  body  of  a 
drowned  man,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  was  removed  from  the 
^ter  and  placed  in  a  warm  (hot  ?)  bath.  It  was  found  unpossible  to  resuscitate 
him,  but  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  water  portions  of  the  cuticle  came  off, 
when  the  body  was  removed.  On  inspection  there  were  several  vesications 
^lled  with  bloody  serum  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  extremities.  There  was  no  anasarca  here  to  account  for  their  production ; 
and  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  appears  to  bear  out  the  view  of  Dr.  Wright, 
that  the  production  of  a  serous  blister  on  a  dead  body  depends  on  the  amount 
of  latent  organic  life  remaining  in  it.  In  this  case  the  man  was  pulseless,  and 
to  all  appearance  deady  when  placed  in  the  hot  bath ;  hence  the  effects  of  hot 
liquids  on  the  living  and  the  recently  dead  body,  so  &r  as  the  production  of 
vesication  is  concerned,  are  proved  by  this  case  to  be  similar.  Dr.  Chambert 
has  lately  published  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
bums  on  the  living  and  dead  body.  These  have  been  made  on  the  bodies  of 
persons,  from  the  moment  of  death  until  twenty  hoiu»  after  dissolution,  and 
some  were  performed  before  death.  The  general  results  of  his  researches  are, 
— ^that  vesications,  or  blisters,  may  be  produced  by  bums  both  on  the  living 
and  dead  body ;  that  they  are  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  in  the  living 
than  in  the  dead ;  that  in  the  living  a  bum  produces  great  capillary  congestion, 
with  the  elision  of  serum  in  the  blisters,  and  that  tfis  serum,  when  heated,  or 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  sets  into  a  nearly  solid  coagulum.  The  blisters  pro- 
duced in  a  dead  body,  even  a  few  minutes  after  death,  contain  a  thin  watery 
serum,  which  is  only  rendered  opaline  or  milky  by  heat  and  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  342.) 

A  line  of  redness — In  bums,  especially  in  those  produced  by  red-hot  solids, 
other  effects  besides  vesication  follow.  The  edge  of  the  skin  immediately 
around  the  part  burnt  is  commonly  of  a  dead  white,  and  close  to  this  is  a  deep 
red  line,  gradually  shaded  off  into  the  surroimding  skin,  which  is  reddened. 
The  diffused  redness  is  removable  by  pressure,  and  disappears  with  life;  the 
red  line  here  referred  to,  however,  is  not  removable  by  pressure,  and  is  per- 
sistent after  death.  This  line  of  redness  is  not  always  met  with  in  severe 
bums,  and  when  a  person  survives  one  or  two  days,  its  production  appears  to 
depend  upon  a  power  of  reaction  in  the  system.  Thus,  then,  its  absence  fur- 
nishes no  proof  of  the  bum  having  been  produced  after  death,  for  it  is  not  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  a  bum  during  life.  Sir  R.  Christison  has  en- 
deavoured to  determine  by  experiment  whether  this  line  of  redness  could  be 
produced  by  applying  a  heated  iron  to  a  dead  body.  He  found  that  when  the 
person  had  been  dead  only  ten  minutes^  no  such  effect  was  produced.  In  re- 
peating his  experiments  on  bodies  many  hours  after  death,  I  have  found  that 
no  line  of  redness  ever  presented  itself ;  so  that  its  discovery  in  a  dead  body 
bumty  would  appear  to  indicate  either  that  the  buming  took  place  during  life, 
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or  within  a  few  minutes  after  death — ^most  probably  the  former.     M.  Cham- 
pouillon  takes  exception  to  the  inference  derivable  from  these  experimentfi. 
He  says  that  he  has  caused  the  production  of  a  line  of  redness  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  heat  to  a  dead  body,  and  that  it  is  a  uniform  accompaniment  of  the 
formation  of  blisters  in  the  dead.     He  admits  that  it  is  in  this  case  a  mere 
capillary  infiltration  of  blood,  quite  superficial,  and  surrounding  the  margin  of 
the  blister ;  while  in  the  red  line  produced  during  life  the  tissues  of  the  skin 
are  deeply  injected,  and  this  line  is  evidently  the  result  of  vital  reaction.   (See 
*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  vol.  I,  p.  442.)  It  would  appear  that  he  has  only  remarked  this 
condition  in  dead  dropsical  bodies,  in  which  vesications  had  been  produced, 
and  it  is  obvious  from  his  description  that  he  is  referring  to  a  slight  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  occasioned  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the  fluid  portion 
of  the  blood  in  the  superficial  capillaries.     It  is  altogether  distinct  frran  the 
line  of  redness  described  by  Christison  as  a  frequent  consequence  of  severe 
bums.     In  the  case  of  Mr,  Westwood  (June  1839),  the  &ct  of  certain  bums 
on  the  body  having  been  produced  during  life  was  determined  by  Mr.  French, 
from  an  observation  of  this  sign.    The  deceased  was  found  dead,  with  his  skull 
extensively  fractured,  his  throat  cut,  and  his  body  burnt  in  various  places. 
Mr.  Frendi,  who  gave  evidence  on  this  occasion,  remarked  that  the  burns  were 
surroimded  by  a  line  of  redness — that  they  were  probably  produced  about  the 
same  time  as  the  other  injuries,  but  certainly  while  there  was  some  vital  action 
in  the  system.     When,  however,  vesication  and  a  line  of  redness  are  absent, 
we  have  no  medical  data  on  which  to  found  an  opinion  whether  the  bum 
was  caused  before  or  after  death.     Dr.  Wright  considered  that  in  a  low  state 
of  vitality  a  line  of  redness  might  not  be  produced  by  a  severe  bum  on  the 
living  body,  and  that  more  certain  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  red  marks 
found  beneath  the  blisters  and  crusts  of  vital  bumB.     These  latter  were  well 
marked  when  he  found  the  line  of  redness  itself  indistinct.     (Op.  cit.  p.  25.) 
The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Chambert  confirm  this  view.     In  a  bum  on  a 
living  person,  if  the  skin  has  not  been  entirely  charred  and  destroyed,  the 
cutis  will  present  a  dotted  or  pointed  redness,  these  dots  or  points  correspond- 
ing to  the  sudiparous  (perspiratory)  and  hair-foUicles.    After  complete  death, 
the  bum  does  not  produce  any  such  effect ;  the  cutis  is  of  a  dead- white  on  its 
sur&ce  and  in  its  substance.     In  one  experiment  performed  ten  minutes  after 
death,  there  was  no  redness  of  the  skin,  either  beneath  the  blisters  or  in  the 
surroimding  parts.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  368.)     This  reddened  or  con- 
gested state  of  the  bare  skin  is  more  constant  than  any  other  appearance,  and 
forms  at  present  the  best  criterion  of  the  infliction  of  a  bum  on  the  living 
body.     The  medicQ-l^al  facts  connected  with  bums  on  the  living  and  the 
dead,  underwent  a  minute  scrutiny  in  a  remarkable  case  of  alleged  matricide 
at  Bridgenorth.     {Beg,  v.  Newton,  Shrewsbury  Lent  and  Siunmer  Assizes, 
1849.) 

In  March  1848,  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Prince,  of  Uckfield,  on  a  case 
of  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  medical  proofs  of  bums  produced  during 
life.  Two  persons  were  chaiged  with  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  child,  which 
had  been  secretly  buried  and  only  exhumed  for  inspection  ten  da^"^  after 
death.  Independently  of  an  incised  wound  on  the  arm,  the  edges  of  which 
were  everted  and  retracted  like  a  wound  produced  on  the  living  body,  the  right 
leg  presented  the  marks  of  burning.  The  cuticle  was  entirely  destroyed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  limb :  the  surface  beneath  had  an  intensely  scarlet 
colour  and  was  much  injected.  There  was  a  red  line  of  inflammation  around 
its  edge,  particularly  in  the  upper  portion,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scroUun 
there  was  a  large  vesicle  filled  with  serum.  From  this  condition  of  the  parts, 
Mr.  Prince  very  properly  inferred  that  the  child  must  have  been  living  when 
these  biu-ns  were  inflicted.  The  lungs  merely  indicated  that  respiration  had  beei 
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imperfectly  performed.  It  turned  out  subsequentlY,  by  the  confession  of  the 
mother,  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  that  its  body  had  been  de- 
liberately burnt  by  one  of  the  accused  parties.  The  child  probably  did  not 
suryiye  its  birth  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  a  proof  that  the  marks  indicative  of  a 
vital  bum  do  not  require  a  long  period  for  their  production. 

When  several  bums  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
they  were  all  produced  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  point  which  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  observing  whether  any  of  them  present  signs  of  gangrenous 
separation,  of  suppuration,  granulation,  or  other  changes  that  take  place  in  a 
living  body  after  accidents  of  this  kind.  The  witness  may  be  asked,  how  long 
did  the  deceased  survive  the  bum  ?  A  person  may  die  in  a  few  minutes  or 
live  some  hours  after  receiving  a  most  extensive  bum ;  and  yet  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  part  burnt,  to  indicate  when  death  actually  took  place.  There 
may  have  been  no  time  for  inflammation  or  its  consequences  to  become  estab- 
lished. Suppuration  generally  follows  vesication,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may 
occur  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  but  often  not  until  a  later  period.  In  re- 
gard to  gangrene,  this  takes  place  when  the  vitality  of  a  part  burned  is  de- 
stroyed. The  time  of  its  occurrence  is  uncertain,  but  it  sometimes  very  speedily 
follows  the  accident. 

After  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  criminal  to 
attempt  to  dbpose  of  the  body  by  burning  it.    This  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Paas  {Rex  v.  Coolc\  likewise  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Good^  and  in  another  case 
at  Leeds  (Jan.  1843),  where,  a  mutilated  body  was  found  floating  in  a  river 
with  marks  of  burning  about  it.     In  general,  the  body  is  not  burnt  until  all 
signs  of  life  have  disappeared ;  we  shall  therefore  meet,  in  such  cases,  with 
nothing  but  the  charring  of  dead  flesh,  so  that  no  difficulty  can  exist  in  forming 
an  opinion.     When  the  burning  is  partial,  and  has  probably  taken  place  from 
a  wilful  ignition  of  the  clothes,  at  or  about  the  time  of  death,  some  caution  is 
required  in  expressing  an  opinion,  since  marks  of  vesication  and  a  line  of  red- 
ness are  not  always  present  in  bums  during  life.     It  is  by  no  means  imusual, 
however,  to  find  it   stated  in  evidence  that  blisters  are  a  constant  accompa- 
niment of  a  bum  in  the  living  body  I     In  Reg,  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Assizes, 
1842),  the  deceased  was  foimd  dead  with  marks  of  strangulation  on  her  neck, 
and  her  clothes  were  much  burnt  from  her  waist  to  the  knees.    She  was  lying 
across  the  hearth  ;  the  body  was  burnt  as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
and  the  neck.     In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness,  the  bum  on  the  neck 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  fire  extending  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.    In  cross-examination  he  stated  that  the  bums  must  have  occurred  afl^er 
death :  they  could  not  have  taken  place  before,  nor  at  the  time  of  death,  be- 
cause there  was  no  vesication,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  bum  on  a  living  person 
which  was  not'  followed  by  blistering  I  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  his  coimsel 
having  failed  to  prove  or  render  it  probable  that  death  was  caused,  as  alleged, 
by  accidental  burning.    The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  burning  of 
the  living  and  dead  body,  in  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  for  the 
miu^er  of  Dr.  Parkman.     (See  Report  by  Dr.  Stone,  Boston,  1850.) 

Accident^  homicide^  or  suicide, — It  is  rare  that  murder  is  perpetrated  by 
burning :  the  dead  body  is  either  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  destroy- 
ing it,  or  the  clothes  are  fired  soon  after  a  person  has  been  killed,  in  order  to 
conceal  wounds  or  other  violent  means  of  death,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
the  deceased  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  Death  by  burning  is  either 
the  result  of  accident  or  homicide,  most  commonly  the  former,  but  medical 
evidence  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder,  under  two  conditions : — 
1.  When  it  is  evident  that  several  parts  of  the  body  have  been  fired  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  bums  are  such  as  not  readily  to  be  explained  by  the  same  ac- 
cident, or  by  an  accidental  ignition  of  the  clothes.     2.  When  there  are  marks 
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of  homicidal  violence  on  the  bod j ;  but  these  nuirks,  if  we  except  fractures 
of  the  bones,  may  be  easily  efiaoed  when  the  bum  is  extensive.     Acddenial 
deaths  from  this  cause  are  very  frequent  among  women  and  children.    Out  ol 
4,761  violent  deaths  in  1888-9,  in  the  metropolis  and  the  mining  dis^cta, 
there  were  962  from  burning,  and  201  from  scalding.   In  investigating  a  sus- 
picious case,  we  must  remember  that  the  ^t  of  a  dead  body  not  being  found 
near  a  fire  or  any  substance  capable  of  causing  ignition,  does  not  justify  an 
imputation  of  murder ;  since  the  deceased,  unless  disabled  by  intoxication, 
infirmity,  or  disease,  has  the  power  of  running  away  from  the  fire  after  an 
accident,  and  may  be  found  dead  at  a  distance,  without  having  been  seen  by 
any  person.     Homicidal  burning  cannot  be  established  by  medical  evidence, 
so  much  as  by  that  which  is  presumptive  or  circumstantial ;  but  there  are 
many  medical  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
dead  body  is  found  burnt.     Among  reported  cases,  the  two  following  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  attending  such  investigations. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gilchrist,  who  was  tried  at  Glas- 
gow, for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  according 
to  the  evidence,  led  a  somewhat  rambling,  dissipated  life.  On  the  evening  of 
the  allied  murder,  the  persons  who  lived  on  the  fioor  above  them  stated  that 
they  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  two  persons  struggling,  and  afterwarda  a  moan- 
ing as  of  one  choking  or  bleeding  to  death.  A  smell  of  fire  now  became  per- 
ceptible in  the  house,  which  was  soon  filled  with  smoke.  The  witnesses  being 
alarmed,  went  down  to  the  prisoner's  apartment,  and  demanded  admission. 
After  some  delay  he  admitted  them,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to  them  to  have 
come  out  of  an  inner  room,  where  he  said  he  had  been  sleeping.  On  letting 
them  in,  he  stumbled  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the  outer  apartment 
quite  dead,  kneeling  before  a  chair,  and  very  much  burnt.  The  prisoner  was 
accused  of  having  murdered  her,  and  then  burnt  the  body  in  order  to  conceal 
the  manner  of  death.  In  his  defence,  he  alleged  that  he  IumI  gone  to  bed  tired, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  his  wife  until  awoke  by 
his  neighbours.  He  presumed  that  her  clothes  had  caught  fire  while  she  was 
intoxicated,  and  that  she  was  thus  accidentally  burnt.  The  medical  witnesses 
who  examined  the  body  reported  that  they  found  it  so  much  burnt  that  they 
could  give  no  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.  The  prisoner  was  condemned 
and  executed,  the  general  evidence  being  against  him,  although  the  precise 
manner  of  his  wife^s  death,  as  Dr.  Duncan  observes,  was  not  proved  even 
presumptively. 

In  the  second  case,  which  occurred  at  Leith,  Dr.  Duncan  was  the  chief 
medical  witness.  The  general  evidence  was  similar  to  that  adduced  in  the 
case  of  Gilchrist,  but  stronger  against  the  prisoner.  It  appears  that  he  and 
his  wife  lived  on  bad  terms.  On  the  night  of  the  alleged  miirder  the  pri« 
soner  was  in  bed,  when  his  wife  returned  home  with  a  lighted  candle  and  some 
whisky,  which  she  had  procured  at  a  neighbour's.  Some  time  after,  a  strug- 
gling was  heard  in  the  apartment,  and  when  this  had  subsided  a  smell  of  fire 
was  perceived  to  issue  &om  it.  The  neighbours  now  endeavoured  to  obtain 
admission  by  knocking  at  the  prisoner's  door,  but  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  hear  them.  At  last  a  man  forced  his  way  in,  by  breaking  the  window  of 
the  outer  room.  On  entering,  he  fotmd  the  room  full  of  smoke,  and  some- 
thing burning  in  a  comer,  over  which  he  instantly  threw  a  pitcher  of  water : 
this  proved  to  be  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Several  persons  now  entered  the 
inner  room,  where  they  foimd  the  prisoner  either  asleep  or  feigning  to  be  so. 
On  being  roused,  and  told  that  his  wife  was  dead,  he  expressed  neither  sur- 
prise nor  sorrow ;  but  coolly  demanded  by  what  authority  his  neighbours 
had  broken  into  his  house,  and  threatened  to  send  for  a  constable.  On  an 
examination  of  the  body,  some  parts  were  found  completely  carbonized  by 
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the  action  of  the  lire.  On  the  face  and  extremities,  however,  the  fire  had 
not  acted  with  such  violence,  and  on  these  parts  were  found  marks  of  vital 
nsaction,  indicating  that  the  burning  had  takon  place  during  life.  Some  spots 
were  merely  red  and  inflamed,  others  scorched  to  a  hard  transparent  crust, 
but  surrounded  by  a  distinct  redness  :  there  were  also  many  vesications  filled 
with  serum.  From  these  appearances,  the  witnesses  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  burnt  to  death.  The  jury,  in  this  case,  returned 
a  verdict  of  *  not  proven,^  considering  probably  that  the  deceased  might  have 
been  accidentally  burnt.  Dr.  Duncan  remarks,  in  regard  to  these  two  cases, 
that  the  action  of  the  fire  was  extremely  violent  and  destructive,  compared 
with  the  small  quantity  of .  combustible  matter  consumed ;  but  by  what  stan- 
dard this  was  measured  we  have  no  explanation.  As  the  combustible  mate- 
rial was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  burning  was  not  known, 
such  an  opinion  could  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  In  both,  the  bums 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  clothes  alone,  since  there  was 
no  trace  of  burning  of  the  house  or  furniture  in  either.  In  tlie  second  case 
the  deceased  was  found  on  the  hearth  with  part  of  her  clothes  unburnt,  and 
a  chair  from  which  she  had  fallen  quite  entire.  She  was  dead  when  the  neigh- 
hours  entered,  and  the  body  was  discovered  in  the  dark  by  the  red  light  issuing 
from  it.  An  important  question  was  raised  on  the  second  trial,  in  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  deceased  having  been  burnt  to  death,  namely,  whether  the 
redness  and  blisters,  remarked  on  the  edges  of  the  scorched  parts,  might  not 
have  arisen  immediately  after  strangling  or  some  other  cause  of  death  than 
burning,  during  the  period  when  a  lingering  vitality  remains  in  the  body,  and 
when  undoubtedly  certain  phenomena  of  a  vital  nature  are  frequently  ob- 
served. The  medical  witnesses  felt  themselves  unable  to  answer  the  question 
decisively,  but  they  stated  that  they  did  not  consider  it  at  all  probable  that  blis- 
ters could  he  produced  on  the  body  even  immediately  after  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz/ 
vol.  8,  p.  170.  See  case  by  M,  Leuret,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1835, 2,  370.)  In  these 
two  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fire  had  been  applied  to  the  clothing 
either  wilfully  or  accidentally. 

StUcicle  by  burning  rarely  presents  itself  for  the  consideration  of  a  medical 
jurist.  A  case  of  this  kind  occuned  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  in  December 
1871.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  found  in  his  cell  with  his  clothes  and  part  of 
the  bed-clothes  much  burnt,  and  with  some  severe  bums  on  his  body.  The 
gas-light  in  the  cell  was  so  placed  that  no  accident  would  account  for  the  fire ; 
but  all  the  facts  concurred  to  show  that  the  man  had  done  the  act  deliberately. 
He  gave  no  alarm,  but  a  moaning  was  heard  in  his  cell,  and  this  caused  the 
warder  to  enter  and  make  the  discovery  in  time  to  save  him. 

Amongst  the  questions  which  arise  in  reference  to  a  hpdy  found  dead  from 
bums  is  this — Whether  the  burns  have  been  caused  by  gas,  by  inflammable 
vapours,  such  as  petroleum,  or  by  gunpowder.  Petroleum  is  at  once  indicated 
by  the  peculiar  and  powerful  odour,  and  sooty  blackening  of  the  parts.  In 
Beg.  V.  Gaitakell  (Carlisle  Spring  Ass.  1872)  prisonei*  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter under  the  following  circmnstances.  He  poured  a  quantity  of  petro* 
leiun  over  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  by  accident  the  vapoiur  caught  fire, 
and  the  bums  produced  caused  the  man's  death  on  the  following  day.  Bums 
fix>m  the  flame  of  gunpowder  are  generally  diaracterized  by  blackening  of  the 
skin,  and  the  introduction  of  some  of  the*  grains  into  the  substance  of  the  skin. 
In  the  Morfa  colliery  explosion,  March  1870^  it  was  of  some  importance  to 
determine  whether  gunpowder  or  fire-damp  had  caused  the  deaths  of  some 
colliers.  There  was  a  little  difBculty  in  the  case  because  explosions  from  gas 
in  mines  generally  causes  a  blackening  of  the  skin  from  the  coal-dust.  The 
large  volume  of  flame  both  in  gas  and  gunpowder  explosions  causes  extensive 
and  fatal  bums. 
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Wowids  caused  by  fire, — On  the  discoverj  of  wounds  on  a  body  wliich  has 
been  exposed  to  fire,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  closely  examined,  in  order 
that  a  witness  may  be  enabled  to  say  whether  they  have  been  caused  by  cutting 
or  other  instruments  before  death  by  burning,  or  whether  they  are  not  simple 
mechanical  results  of  the  effects  of  fire  on  the  skin.  Mr.  Curling  communi- 
cated to  me  a  case  which  will  show  the  necessity  for  this  inquiry-.  A  boy,  two 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Lonflon  Hospital,  November  ilth,  1840,  so 
severely  burnt  on  the  face,  neck,  abdomen,  and  limbs,  that  he  survived  the 
accident  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  appeared  that  the  stepmother, 
who  had  charge  of  the  child,  left  him  at  home  locked  up  in  a  room  where  there 
was  a  fire,  while  she  went  out.  Some  of  the  neighbours  shortly  afterwards 
hearing  screams  proceeding  from  the  room,  broke  open  the  door,  and  discovered 
the  child  envelojjed  in  flames,  and  its  clothes  on  fire.  The  flames  were  imme- 
diately extinguished,  and  the  boy  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  A  suspicion 
of  ill-treatment  having  been  excited  by  the  appesfrance  of  wounds  about  the 
knees,  which  were  observed  as  soon  as  the  child  was  admitted,  and  by  the  re- 
ported neglect  and  ill-iujage  of  the  child  by  the  stepmother,  the  coroner  di- 
rected an  inspection  to  be  made.  The  body  was  plump  and  well-formed.  The 
skin  in  the  burnt  parts  was  deprived  of  cuticle,  and  converted  into  a  deep 
yellowish  or  blackish  dry  mass,  which  was  very  tense,  hard,  and  easily  torn. 
There  were  gaping  wounds  on  both  knees.  On  the  right  side,  a  fiiasure  in  the 
skin  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  proceeded  for  two  inches 
and  three-quarters  to  the  inside  of  the  patella  or  knee-pan,  where  it  became 
somewhat  jagged,  and  making  a  sudden  turn  inwards,  passed  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches  towards  the  back  of  the  joint.  A  transwrerse  laceration  of  the  skin, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  was  observed  on  the  front  <rf  the  left 
thigh  a  little  above  the  left  knee  ^  and  another  which  was  also  tRmsverse  and 
measured  an  inch  and  a  half,  was  situated  below,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint.  These  fissures  in  the  charred  skin  were  all  about  three  lines  in  width 
and  two  in  depth,  and  exposed  the  fatty  tissue  beneath,  which  was  white,  and 
free  from  any  effusion  of  blood.  The  edges  of  these  fissures  were  not  uneven, 
but  they  did  not  present  the  clean  and  smooth  appearance  usually  observed 
in  incised  wounds.  The  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  full  of  blood, 
and  the  cortical  structure  appeared  dark-coloured.  The  lungs  were  congested, 
but  the  heart  contained  little  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
presented  a -slightly  pinkish  hue,  but  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  nearly 
white.  From  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  effusion  of  blood,  the  sound  con- 
dition of  the  exposed  adipose  tissue,  its  exemption  from  the  action  of  the  fire, 
and  the  irregular  character  and  appearance  of  the  fissures,  Mr.  Curling  con- 
cluded that  they  were  not  the  result  of  wounds  inflicted  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  burn  ;  he  considered  them  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  influence  of 
heat,  which  had  forcibly  corrugated  the  skin  and  completely  destroyed  its 
elasticity,  and  the  superficial  layer  of  fatty  tissue  being  closely  adherent  to  it, 
nec3ssarily  gave  way  at  the  same  time.  In  several  places  some  snuiU  vessels 
containing  blood  were  observed  running 'across  the  fissures;  these,  being  more 
tenacious  than  theiatty  tissue,  had  not  yielded  with  it.  This  appearance  alone 
was  sufficient  to  n^ati ve  the  supposition  of  the  infliction  of  wounds  by  cutting 
instruments.  The  production  of  the  fissures  might  have  been  aid^  by  the 
child's  struggles  immediatdly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  bum,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  these  were  at  aU  violent.  The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Curling 
arrived  was  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  the  case  is  calculated  to  throw  an  im- 
portant light  on  the  accidental  origin  of  fissures  or  woimds  of  the  skin  in  cases 
of  death  from  burns. 

The  conclusions  which,  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  draw  from  the  foregoini^ 
statements,  are  : — 1.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  when  we  discover  marks  of  vesi- 
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cation,  with  effusion  of  Berum,  or  a  line  of  redness,  or  both,  about  a  burnt 
part  of  the  body,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  bum  has  occurred  during 
life.  2.  That  when  these  appearances  are  not  met  with,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  bum  had  not  been  produced  in  the  living  body  ;  the  affir- 
matire  evidence  derived  from  such  appearances  being  much  stronger  than  the 
negative. 

The  subject  of  scalding  scarcely  requires  a  separate  notice.  A  scald  from 
boiling  water  would,  when  recent,  be  indicated  by  vesication  and  the  sodden 
state  of  the  skin.  The  living  structures  are  not  charred  or  destroyed  as  by 
the  application  of  a  red-hot  solid.  At  the  Liverpool  Summer  Assizes,  1847, 
a  woman  was  convicted  of  throwing  boiling  water  over  her  husband,  with 
intent  to  maim  him  (Beg,  v.  King),  In  another  case  {Beg,  v.  Bleuntt,  Wor- 
cester Summer  Assizes,  1847),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
of  his  wife  by  pouring  over  her  the  contents  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  At 
the  Stafford  Winter  Assizes,  1859  {Reg,  v.  Hill),  a  man  was  convicted  of 
feloniously  casting  boiling  water  over  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  do  him 
grievous  bodily  harm.  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  scalds 
were  on  the  head,  cheek,  neck,  and  arm,  acid  were  of  a  dangerous  character. 
A  woman  at  Glasgow  attempted  to  kill  her  husband  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  his  genital  organs  while  he  was  asleep  in  bed.  He  died,  but  his  death 
could  not  be  clearly  traced  to  this  cause. 

BURNS  BY  CORROSIVE   LIQUIDS. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  medical  evidence  is  sometimes  required,  are 
those  of  throwing  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  or  other  corrosive  liquids  on  the  per- 
son. This  cringe  was  at  one  time  prevalent,  and  until  the  recent  alteration  in 
the  criminal  law  there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for  it  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100, 
s.  29).  On  one  occasion,  an  assailant  escaped  a  charge  of  felony,  because  it 
could  not  be  considered,  in  law,  that  sulphuric  acid  was  capable  of  producing 
a  wound — the  man  having  been  indicted  for  wounding  I  This  case  clearly 
showed  a  strong  necessity  for  some  legal  definition  of  a  woimd,  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  of  medical  opinions :  for  while  one  surgeon  considered  that  the 
injury  produced  was  a  wound,  another  thought  that  it  was  not.  The  judges 
decided  that  it  was  not  a  wound  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  {Bex  v. 
M arrow,  Liverpool  Autunm  Assizes,  J1835.)  The  statute  above  mentioned, 
while  it  punishes  the  offence,  omits  all  reference  to  a  definition  of  the  word 
wound.  The  nature  of  the  liquid  thrown  is  merely  defined,  in  general  terms, 
to  be  *any  corrosive  fluid  or  any  destructive  substance' — ^a  point  which  will 
require  medical  evidence  for  its  elucidation. 

In  common  language,  and  according  to  the  statute,  the  injury  thus  pro- 
duced by  a  mineral  acid  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  is  called  a  bxnm;  but  it  is 
wholly  different  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  in  its  progress.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  a  single  instance  in  which  such  an  injury  has  directly  de- 
stroyed life  ;  but  great  deformity  and  actual  blindness  have  resulted.  A  medical 
man  is  sometimes  required  to  distinguish  these  injuries  from  bums  and  scalds ; 
this  may  be  easily  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  a{)pearance  of  the  part 
injured,  as  well  as  by  the  description  of  the  first  symptoms.  The  stain  is 
brown  when  sulphuric  acid  has  been  used,  and  yellow  when  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  has  been  employed.  The  eschar  or  destroyed  part  is  soft,  and  not  dry  as 
in  a  biun  from  a  heated  solid.  The  skin  touched  by  a  concentrated  acid  is 
destroyed  and  sloughs  away,  to  the  extent  of  the  part  on  which  the  corrosive 
liquid  was  applied,  leaving  a  suppurating  and  granulating  surface.  There  is 
no  capillary  congestion  or  redness  of  the  skin  around  the  injury,  as  in  a  burn ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  injiu'ed  part  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of 
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the  corrosive  substance  used.     Thus,  while  oil  of  vitriol  (solphnric  acid)  pro- 
duces dark-brown  stains,  aqua-fortis  (nitric  acid)  produoes  yellow  or  yellow- 
brown  stains  on  the  skin.     Articles  of  dress  are  also  differently  coloured  by 
these  acids.     The  period  at  which  a  person  nuiy  recover  from  an  injury  ii 
this  kind  depends  on  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  part  afiecled 
by  the  corrosive  liquid.   Although  a  person  may  not  die  from  the  direct  effects 
of  the  acid,  yet  in  certain  irritable  constitutions  the  inilammati<Mi  which  follows 
in  deep-seated  part.s  may  prove  fatal.     In  infants,  or  delicate  women,  an  ex- 
tensive injury  thus  produced  may  readily  destroy  life.     In  one  instance,  sul- 
phuric acid  ^rown  on  the  face  produced  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  which 
bleeding  was  prescribed.     The  person  died  of  phlebitis  (inflammation  of  the 
vein),  as  the  result  of  this  bleeding  (p.  587).     In  the  case  of  Miss  C<uhin,  far 
whom  an  escharotic  liniment,  containing  nitric  acid,  was  prescribed  by  a  quack, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  death  was  caused  by  the  great  local  mischief  produced 
by  the  application.     The  nature  of  the  acid  may  be  determined  by  applying 
wetted  linen  to  the  part  when  the  injury  is  recent,  and  examining  the  liquid 
thus  absorbed.    In  general,  however,  evidence  is  readily  obtained  by  examining 
the  spots  or  stains  left  on  articles  qjE  clothing  or  furniture.     Sulphuric  acid  is 
most  commonly  used :  in  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy  V  Hospital,  nitric  acid 
had  been  thrown  at  the  person,  and  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  si^t  of 
one  eye.     The  caustic  aUcalies  may  also  be  used  imder  these  circumstances,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  liquids,  on  which  the  only  medical  opinion  required 
would  be,' whether  the  article  employed  should  or  should  not  be  considered  ass 
corrosive  liquid  or  a  destructive  substance.  To  constitute  a  felony,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  that  the  person  should  have  sustained,  from  the  act  of  throwing,  any 
bodily  injury.     Unless  vital  reaction  has  taken  place,  there  are  no  means  of 
distinguishing  the  effects  of  a  corrosive  liquid  on  the  living  from  those  produced 
on  the  dead  body.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  396.) 

The  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  used  in  other  ways  for  the  destruction  of 
life.  In  June  1833,  a  man  poured  a  qiumtity  of  strong  nitric  acid  into  the  ear 
of  his  wife  while  she  was  lying  asleep.  She  awoke  suddenly  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  ear,  which  continued  for  tjiree  days,  whereby  she  became  weak  and 
exhausted.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  copious  bleeding,  and  a  portion  of  mem- 
brane escaped.  She  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm,  and  became  completely  deif. 
Suppuration  took  place  from  the  ear,  and  blood  escaped  daily.  She  gradually 
sank,  and  died  six  weeks  after  the  injury^  the  right  half  of  the  body  being  con- 
vulsed before  death.  On  inspection,  a  portion  of  the  external  ear  was  wanting, 
and  the  ear-passage  was  much  wider  than  natural.  The  brain,  near  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  was  softened,  and  the  bone  itself  diseased  (carious). 
The  injury  had  led  to  death  indirectly  by  producing  disease  of  the  brain. 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  89.) 

In  a  case  tried  at  Aberdeen,  a  woman  poured  oil  of  vitri<^  down  the  throsi 
of  her  husband,  while  he  was  lying  asleep  with  his  mouth  open.  She  was  tried, 
and  convicted  of  the  murder.  In  a  more  recent  case,  a  woman  killed  her  hus- 
band, by  pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive-sublimate  down  his  throat  while  be 
was  sleeping.  These,  however,  were  treated  as  cases  of  poisoning,  as  death  did 
not  depend  on  the  local  or  exUrnal  mischief  produced  by  the  oorroaive  agent 
employed. 
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CHAPTER  51. 

8P0NTAKE0US  COMBUSTION — ALLEGED  OCCURRENCE  OF  CASES  IN  HUMAN  BEINGS — 
'  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY — ACCIDENTS  BY  FIRE — SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  MINE- 
RAL AND  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES— CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUS- 
TION OF  COTTON   HAT  AND   OTHER  SUBSTANCES — INFLUENCE   OF   OIL   AND  WATER 

'     ALLEGED     SPONTANEOUS    COMBUSTION    OF     FLAX    HEMP    JUTE    AND    SILK  — 

CASES   REQUIRING  SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  tbe  hypothesis  of  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  human  body  took  its  origin.  It  was  readily  accepted  by  those 
who  could  not  in  any  other  way  accoimt  for  the  phenomena,  and  who  were 
either  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  reason  correctly  from  recorded  facts.  At 
this  date  the  facts  connected  with  combustion,  and  the  elements  upon  which 
it  depends,  had  not  even  been  discoTered.  All  bodies  were  supposed  to  hold 
within  them  a  principle  of  fire  (phlogiston),  which  might  be  eliminated  from 
them  under  certain  conditions.  When  a  person  was  found  burnt,  and  no  cause 
was  apparent,  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  spontaneous  origin,  i,e.  within 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  thus  to  have  spread  iroax  the  body  to  surround- 
ing objects. 

In  medico-legal  works  cases  are  recorded,  generaUy  of  ancient  date,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  the  body  had  been  spontaneously  consumed  by  an  inward  com- 
bustion of  the  organs.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  cases,  that  of  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Millet,  of  Rheims,  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife 
^  fire,  the  question  of  spontaneous  combustion  was  raised  in  the  defence,  and 
led  to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  This  case  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Le 
Cat,  and  it  is  stated  to  haye  occurred  at  Rheims  in  1725.  It  appears  that  the 
body  of  the  deceased  woman,  almost  entirely  consumed,  was  found  lying  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hearth.  A  part  of  the 
head  only,  with  a  portion  of  the  legs,  and  a  few  of  the  yertebrs,  had  escaped 
combustion.  The  floor  beneath  the  body  was  partially  burnt.  The  prisoner, 
in  hiB  defenoe,  stated  that  he  and  his  wife  had  retired  to  rest  on  the  previous 
evening ;  that  his  wife,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  got  up  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
as  he  supposed,  to  warm  herself.  He  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of  fire,  and 
going  down  into  the  kitchen  discovered  the  deceased  lying  near  the  hearth  in 
the  manner  described.  An  intrigue  with  a  female  servant  was  considered  to 
furnish  a  sufiicient  motive  for  the  allied  act  of  mtirder,  and  the  man  was  foimd 
guilty.  On  appeal  to  a  higher  Court,  the  sentence  of  death  was  revoked,  and 
the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  case  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  (Taylor's  *  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  1836,  1,  254. 
See  also  Liebig's  *  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  1851,  p.  281.)  As  &r  as  the  mode 
ef  death  was  concerned  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  indicate  violence  by 
another,  llie  facts  are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased  were  accidentally  ignited.  The  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
body  appeared  at  that  date  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire, 
but  subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  this  is  an  error.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  body  was  ex- 
aggerated. Other  cases,  in  which  the  details  are  similar,  have  been  recorded.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  one  on  whose  judgment  reliance  can  be  placed 
has  ever  seen  a  case  or  recorded  the  details  from  actual  observation.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  such  a  mode  of  destruction  of  the  human  body  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  any  credible  facts,  but  is  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  that  science 
has  revealed  as  witchcraft  itself.  In  the  instances  reported  which  are  worthy 
of  any  credit,  a  candle,  a  fire,  or  some  other  ignited  body  has  been  at  hand,  and 
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the  accidental  kindling  of  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  was  highly  probable,  if 
not  absolutelj  certain.    It  is  in  vain  that  thej  who  adopt  this  hypotheas  appeal 
t<j  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  person,  coupled  with  the  hn- 
pregnation  of  the  tissues  with  the  inflammable  principles  of  alcohol,  as  oomdi- 
tions  suiEciently  explanatory  of  their  views :  such  explanations  may  be  reserved 
until  the  occurrence  of  this  spontaneous  combustion  from  internal  causes  is 
placed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.    (For  a  minute  description  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  supposed  to  accompany  this  condition,  see  Casper^s '  Wochen- 
schrift,'  1841,  Nos.  8,  9, 10 ;  also  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842, 2, 228; 
1843,  2,  39;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,2,  191  and  363;  also  1851,  1,99;  2,383.) 
It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  utter  absence  of  any  philosophical  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, that  this  hypothesis  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  bodj 
shoiild  have  ever  Ibund  acceptance  among  educated  persons.     It  need  hardly 
l)e  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body  which  is 
not  equally  f  oimd  in  the  bodies  of  all  warm-blooded  animals.    No  one  has  even 
ventured  to  record  a  case  of  the  death  by  spontaneous  combustion  of  any  do- 
mestic animal,  for  all  experience  would  be  adverse  to  such  a  statement ;  and 
the  cas^s  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  human  beings  are  either  untrue,  cr 
are  explicable  as  ordinary  natural  phenomena — the  combustion  of  clothing  or 
furniture,  or  the  result  of  accident. 

Some  writers,  who  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
have  taken  up  the  view  that  the  human  body  may  in  certain  cases  acquire  pre- 
tematurally  combustible  properties.     Although  they  admit  that  fire  is  always 
applied  from  without,  they  at  the  same  time  contend  that  from  the  amount  of 
animal  matter  found  btimt,  compared  with  the  clothing  or  furniture  which  may 
have  become  ignited,  the  flesh,  soft  organs,  and  even  bones  must  have  been  more 
combustible  than  usual.    Such  a  theory  as  this,  however,  is  not  required  to  ex- 
plain the  facts.    Dry  animal  solids  readily  bum,  but  the  soft  parts,  either  in  die 
living  or  recently  dead  body,  contain  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
renders  them  highly  incombustible.     Until  this  large  proportion  of  water  is 
evaporated  the  substance  does  not  undergo  combustion.    In  many  experiments 
made  on  different  organs  and  on  different  bodies,  I  have  not  observed  that  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  body  or  the  parts  of  different  bodies  have  varied  in 
their  degree  of  combustibility.   The  bones  alone  have  withstood  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat,  from  the  large  proportion  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  them. 
The  experiments  have  led  to  this  result — ^the  flesh  and  the  organs  generally  are 
very  difficult  of  combustion,  and  can  be  completely  consumed  only  in  a  stzong 
fire  and  under  a  powerful  current  of  air.   Experimenta  on  the  bodies  of  animals 
have  shown  that  they  possess  the  same  property  of  difficult  combustibility.  The 
presence  of  fat  or  even  of  spirit  in  fl^  does  not  render  it  combustible.    The 
fat  or  the  spirit  will  bum,  but  the  flesh  can  only  be  burned  by  removing  from  it 
the  substance  which  interferes  with  its  combustibility — namely,  water.    There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  the  parts  of  the  body  ever  acquire  in- 
creased combustible  properties  from  disease.  The  theory,  therefore,  proposed  to 
l^  substituted  for  spontaneous  combustion,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence. 
Liebig  correctly  observes :  '  With  respect  to  the  fuel  assumed  to  have  been 
present  in  insufficient  quantity,  this  is  a  very  insecure  supposition ;  for  fire, 
the  cause  of  death  by  biuming,  has  this  peculiarity — ^that  it  consumes  the  fuel 
or  matter  which  supports  it,  so  that  the  fuel  does  not  remain  unaltered,  like 
the  knife  with  which  a  man  has  been  murdered.     (Op.  cit.  p.  291.)     It  is, 
therefore,  obviously  impossible  after  a  case  of  burning  for  any  person  to  define 
how  much  fuel  has  been  present  before  the  burning  commenced.    That  which 
remains  is  only  a  part  of  the  fuel  which  has  acted,  and  it  is  precisely  that 
part  which  has  disappeared  or  has  been  consumed  that  produces  the  efiect.* 
^Liebig.)     This  reasoning  might  be  carried  a  little  further.     Had  the  penxw 
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who  gave  tbis  opinion  of  the  comparative  effects  of  burning  fuel  on  the 
human  body,  ever  had  any  experience  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired to  consume  a  given  weight  of  flesh  ?  It  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  statement  is  a  loose  conjecture,  without  a  single  fact  or  experiment 
to  support  it. 

In  some  cases  of  accidental  burning  in  which  all  the  facts  were  known,  the 
body  is  stated  to  have  been  much  destroyed,  compared  with  the  injury  done  to 
surrounding  objects.  In  December  1864,  a  woman  given  to  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation was  found  dead  in  her  room.  Her  clothes  were  on  fire,  and  a  chair 
had  been  burnt.  The  room  when  entered  was  filled  with  a  thick  black  ofien- 
sive  smoke.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  bones  were  com- 
pletely deprived  of  flesh.  In  the  absence  of  a  fire  or  a  candle  (which  was  still 
burning. on  the  table)  this  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  case  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  or,  by  reason  of  the  flesh  being  biumt  from  the  bones,  at  least  as 
a  case  of  preternatural  combustibility,  whereas  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
conmion  casualty  by  fire. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  skin  is  much  injured  by  fire,  while  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts  beneath  have  suffered  but  little.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances which  may  occasionally  explain  the  different  degrees  in  which 
parts  of  a  body  are  found  burnt.  An  assassin  may  have  employed  methylated 
spirit,  naphtha,  benzole,  turpentine,  or  some  inflammable  liquid,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  found ;  and  the  great  destruction  of  the  body  may  therefore  be 
due  to  this  extraneous  cause,  and  not  to  any  increased  combustibility  of  its 
parts.  A  short  exposure  to  a  large  volume  of  flame,  owing  to  its  high  tem- 
perature, will  speedily  char  the  flesh  and  consume  it.  Articles  of  female  dress, 
from  the  quantity  of  air  enclosed  between  the  layers,  are  capable  of  producing 
a  considerable  volume  of  flame,  which  is  heat  at  its  maximum  degree,  and 
thus  the  bodies  of  women  are  sometimes  extensively  destroyed,  as  a  result  of 
the  accidental  burning  of  the  clothes  (p.  694).  Even  allowing  that  parts  of 
the  human  body  might,  in  certain  cases,  acquire  increased  combustible  pro- 
perties, the  medical  jurist  will  perceive  that  this  admission  does  not  involve 
any  difliculty  in  the  judicial  determination  of  a  question  of  murder  by  burn- 
ing ;  since  it  is  contended  that  the  combustion  of  a  body  cannot  possibly  take 
place  except  by  contact  with  some  substance  already  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
But  whether  the  ignition  of  the  clothes  of  a  deceased  person  took  place  acci- 
dentally, or  by  the  criminal  act  of  another,  is  a  totally  different  question  :  it 
is  one  in  which  a  medical  jurist  is  not  concerned — it  can  be  cleared  up  only  by 
general  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Assuming  that  the  body  of  one  person 
will  bum  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  that  of  another,  this  will  be  no 
answer  to  a  charge  of  causing  death  by  fire.  If  urged  in  defence,  that  the 
prisoner  might  not  have  intended  to  destroy  the  deceased,  and  that  although 
he  ignited  the  clothes  he  did  it  without  any  malicious  intention,  and  that  death 
would  not  have  been  caused  by  his  act  but  for  the  preternatural  combusti- 
bility of  the  body — the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  intention  which  a  person 
may  have  had  in  setting  fire  to  the  clothes  of  another,  when  he  could  not 
possibly  know  to  wl>at  degree  the  burning  would  extend,  is  a  question  for  a 
jury,  to  be  decided  from  the  circumstances.  An  unnatural  degree  of  com- 
bustibility would  not  probably  form  an  *  extenuating  circiunstance '  under 
the  French  code  of  law.  The  relation  of  this  subject  of  the  alleged  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  the  body  to  medical  jurisprudence  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Such  a  defence  as  spontaneous  combustion  might  afford,  would,  i£  admitted, 
prove  most  convenient  to  those  assassins  who  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
acts  of  murder  by  burning  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  Fortunately  for  the 
ends  of  justice,  all  the  facts  connected  with  a  murder  are  now  so  rigorously  in- 
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vestigated,  and  generally  admit  of  so  reasonable  an  explanation,  tliat  sadi  an 
appeal  to  the  ignorance  of  a  jury  would  avail  but  little.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Pulley y  whose  body  was  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Stamftird,  in 
1860,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  require  but  little  ingenuity  to  tnos- 
form  them  into  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion,  although  a  proper  inquiry 
showed  that  it  was  a  deliberate  miurder  by  strangulation.  There  was  a  sab- 
sequent  burning  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  clothes,  in  order  to  efiaoe  the 
marks  of  a  violent  death.  The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  the  hearth  of 
her  room,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  grate.  From  the  shoulders  down- 
wards, the  body  was  lying  on  a  boarded  floor  of  oak.  The  deceased  was  fully 
dressed,  and  parts  of  her  clothing  and  body  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
brass  candlestick  was  lying  between  the  left  arm  and  the  body,  the  top  of  the 
candlestick  being  inclined  towards  it.  The  clothes  were  wholly  burnt  off 
both  arms,  and  partly  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk.  The  l^s  were  not 
at  all  burnt.  A  bonnet  which  the  deceased  wore  was  partly  burnt.  The  right 
arm  was  elevated  by  the  side,  with  the  elbow  resting  on  the  fioor.  The  fingers 
were  partly  burnt  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hand  was  charred.  The  left 
hand,  which  was  stretched  out,  was  not  so  much  burnt  as  the  right.  Some 
ashes  from  the  clothing  lay  between  the  left  arm  and  the  body,  which  was  not 
elevated  above  the  floor.  The  fire  was  extinguished,  but  there  was  a  stroog 
smell  of  burning  in  the  room  when  it  was  entered.  There  had  been  no  fire 
in  the  grate.  Under  the  body  there  was  a  hole  in  the  oak-fioor,  which  bad 
been  produced  by  burning.  The  features  were  distorted  and  swollen,  and  the 
eyes  suffused  with  blood.  Some  parts  were  burnt  to  a  cinder — others  were 
but  little  affected  by  the  fire.  In  order  to  convert  this  case  into  one  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  it  would  be  simply  requisite  to  ignore  the  candlestick, 
and  to  contend  that,  as  some  parts  of  the  body  were  burnt  to  a  cinder  while 
others  were  but  little  affected,  the  burnt  portions  of  clothes  would  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  to  explain  the  facts  I  This  case  is  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  Millet  (p.  699),  but  the  defence  of  the  man  who  com- 
mitted this  act  of  murder  did  not  rest  upon  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  advice  of  Baron  Liebig,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  medical  men  in 
cases  of  aU^ed  death  from  burning,  is  deserving  of  the  notice  of  medical 
witnesses : — ^  In  cases  of  fire,  when  the  investigation  is  extended  to  all  those 
who  had  access  to  the  place  where  it  broke  out,  it  often  happens  that  the  in- 
cendiary or  the  actual  originator  of  the  fire  is  discovered.  L^gal  medicine, 
even  if  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  so  simple  a  proceeding,  justified  as  it  is  by  experience,  until 
all  other  probable  causes  of  fire  have  been  excluded.  If  such  interference 
take  place,  those  who  adopt  this  course  deprive  science  of  its  proper  rights, 
and  become  partakers  of  the  incendiary's  guilt ;  they  protect  the  criminal  by 
misleading  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  investigation.  The  physi- 
cian who  is  called  in  to  give  evidence  in  such  cases  can  only  say,  if  he  act 
according  to  duty  and  conscience,  in  what  state  the  body  was  found — whether 
the  injuries  from  burning  took  place  before  or  after  death — whether  death 
was  caused  by  fire  alone,  or  before  the  action  of  the  fire,  by  other  means, 
such  as  wounds,  strangulation,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  &c.  In  no  case  is  it 
permitted  to  him  to  explain  anything  he  has  not  seen,  by  means  which  he  has 
also  not  seen,  or  by  a  theory  which  he  cannot  imderstand.*    (Op.  cit.  p.  311.) 

Cases  of  alleged  spontaneous  combustion  dependent  on  accident  or  homade,-^ 
The  following  medico-legal  case  occurred  in  France.  On  the  6th  of  Jann- 
ary  1847,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  lying  in  bed,  and  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion, by  some  persons  who  entered  his  bedroom  in  the  morning.  The 
chamber  was  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  asserted  that 
he  saw,  playing  around  the  body  of  the  deceased,  a  small  whitish  flame,  idiich 
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receded  from  him  as  he  approached.  The  clothes  of  the  deceased  and  the  cover- 
ings of  the  bed  were  almost  entirely  consumed;  but  the  wood  was  only  partially 
burnt.  There  were  no  ashes,  and  there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  v^etable 
charcoal :  there  was,  however,  a  kind  of  mixed  residue,  altered  by  fire,  and 
some  pieces  of  animal  charcoal,  which,  had  evidently  been  derived  from  the 
joints.  The  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  lucifer-matches  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  had  a  hot  brick 
placed  at  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed  the  preceding  evening.  Two  hours 
afterwards  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  passed  by  the  door  of  his  room,  but 
there  was  nothing  which  attracted  their  attention.  It  was  only  the  following 
morning,  early,  that  his  grandson  foimd  his  body  in  the  state  described.  The 
deceased  was  71  years  of  age.  He  was  not  fet,  nor  was  he  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness. The  temperature  of  the  air  was  low ;  there  were  no  indications  of 
electricity.  The  son  and  his  wife  were  suspected  of  having  murdered  the  de- 
ceased, and  afterwards  burnt  the  body  in  order  to  conceal  the  traces  of  the 
crime ;  and  Dr.  Masson  was  commiHsioned  to  investigate  the  case.  The  body, 
which  had  been  buried,  was  exhumed  and  examined.  The  cravat,  partially 
burnt,  was  still  around  the  neck,  and  part  of  a  sleeve  of  a  nightshirt  was 
found.  The  hands,  completely  burnt,  were  also  attached  to  the  forearms  by 
some  carbonized  tendons,  which  gave  way  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  thighs 
were  detached,  so  as  to  resemble  a  wilful  mutilation,  but  for  the  discovery 
of  animal  charcoal  about  them.  From  these  facts.  Dr.  Masson  considered  it 
impossible  to  ascribe  the  changes  to  the  effect  of  accidental  burning;  and  as 
they  could  only  be  produced  by  violent  combustion  continuing  for  some  time, 
he  drew  the  inference  that  the  burning  must  have  resulted  from  some  inherent 
cause  in  the  person,  probably  roused  into  activity  by  the  hot  brick  placed  at 
the  feet  of  the  deceased  1  The  burning;  once  commenced,  would  be  easily 
supported  by  the  state  of  the  tissues  I  Hence  the  case  was,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  referred  to  the  class  of  spontaneous  combustions.  Orfila  is  reported  to 
have  coincided  with  Dr.  Masson  in  this  opinion,  and  the  accused  were  ac- 
quitted. (*  Gazette  M^dicale,'  Sept.  4,  1847.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
accused  had  not  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased,  for,  so  far  as  the  description 
goes,  the  man  might  have  been  accidentally  burnt  after  he  had  retired  to  rest. 
With  respect  to  the  medical  opinion,  that  a  long-continued  action  of  a  strong 
heat  was  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  effects  observed,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  degree  of  the  duration  of  the  heat 
which  is  required  to  produce  particular  effects  on  the  body.  It  appears  far 
more  probable  that  Dr.  Masson  had  underrated  the  effects  which  are  liable  to 
follow  from  an  accidental  ignition  of  the  clothes,  than  that  a  warm  brick  placed 
at  the  feet  should  excite  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  body,  and  convert  the 
joints  into  animal  charcoal ! 

•  It  is  singular  that,  so  recently  as  the  year  1850,  some  German  physicians 
should  have  been  found  to  advocate  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  combustion 
in  a  case  of  murder.  A  trial  took  place  at  Darmstadt  in  March  and  April 
J  850,  in  which  a  man  named  John  Stauff  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
his  mistress,  the  Cotmtess  of  Goerlitz,  This  lady  was  found  dead  in  her 
apartment ;  the  dress  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  almost  wholly  con- 
sumed ;  the  head  exhibited  the  form  of  a  nearly  shapeless  black  mass,  in  which 
the  mouth  was  imperfectly  distinguishable,  with  the  charred  tongue  protrud- 
ing from  it.  The  skin  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  face 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  were  much  blackened  and  charred.  The  joints 
of  both  arms  were  charred  on  their  surfaces,  and  the  blackened  ends  of  the 
hones  protruded.  There  were  no  marks  of  fire  on  the  clothes  anywhere  beyond 
the  margins  of  the  bums  on  the  body.  A  writing-desk  near  the  body  had  been 
partially  burnt,  and  the  floor  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  desk,  over  a  space  of 
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a  foot  and  a  half,  had  been  entirely  conEnimed.   The  feet  of  a  chair  placed  near 
the  writing-desk  were  slightly  charred.    A  folding-board  and  the  dra  was  were 
also  much  burnt.  With  this  clear  eridence  of  the  partial  destruction  of  a  haman 
body  by  fire,  the  physician  who  was  consulted  could  suggest  no  other  explan- 
ation of  the  facts  than  that  the  body  of  the  CJountess  must  have  taken  fire 
spontaneously y  while  she  was  engaged  in  writing  at  her  desk  I     He  could  not 
even  admit  that  her  cap  or  dress  might  have  become,  by  some  not  xmcommon 
accident  among  women,  ignited  by  a  candle ;  because,  had  this  been  the  case, 
she  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  had  time  to  escape  or  call  for  assistance !    The 
other  reasons  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis  were,  that  deoeafiod 
went  to  bed  in  good  health,  that  there  was  a  greasy  black  or  sooty  substance 
f  oimd  about  the  room,  and  that  the  body  exhaled  an  empyreumatic  odour.  It 
may  be  observed  that  when  the  room  was  first  broken  into,  and  the  CountesB 
was  f oimd  dead,  fiames  burst  out  simultaneously  from  the  hangings,  the  writing- 
desk,  and  the  fioor  beneath  it,  which  required  to  be  extinguish^  by  the  ordi- 
nary process — ^namely,  by  water.    The  scientific  opinion  l^us  given  amounted 
to  this,  the  Countesses  body  had  undergone  slow  combustion  until  it  reached  a 
full  red -heat ;  it  then  ignited  the  furniture  around — the  reverse  of  the  process 
by  which,  according  to  experience,  persons  are  usually  burnt  to  death !    The 
-   Countess  was  thus  found  dead  in  her  chamber  on  the  13th  of  June  1847.  On 
the  26th  of  November  of  that  year,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Count  that  an  in- 
quest would  be  held ;  and  the  valet  StaufT,  having  in  the  meantime  made  an 
attempt  to  poison  his  master,  was  then  first  suspected  of  having  murdered  the 
Countess — the  death  by  burning  having  up  to  this  time  been  treated  as  an  ac- 
cidental occurrence.     The  body,  which  had  been  buried,  was  not  exhumed 
until  the  11th  of  August  1848,  ue,  fourteen  months  af^  death:  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  special  examination,  and  the  Hessian  Medical  Collie,  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Countess  had  not  died  from 
spontaneous  combustion.    The  case  was  subsequently  referred  to  Prof.  Liebig 
and  M.  Bischofi^,  of  Giessen ;  and  their  report  was  issued  in  March  1850,  at 
which  date  the  man  Staufi^  was  put  on  his  trial.  They  found  no  difliculty  in  con- 
cluding that  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the  body  wilfully  burnt  after 
death  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  crime.   There  was  some  doubt  w^hether 
the  deceased  had  died  from  strangulation,  or  from  violence  to  the  head.    StaufT 
was  convicted  chiefly  upon  circumstantial  evidence.     He  subsequently  con- 
fessed that  the  countess  had  entered  her  room  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  commit- 
ting a  robbery.    A  struggle  took  place ;  he  seized  her  by  the  throat,  strangled 
her,  and  afterw^ards  placed  the  body  in  a  chair,  piling  around  it  combustible 
articles  of  furniture.    He  set  fire  to  these  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  proofs 
of  his  crime.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  tongue  was  found  protruded,  as  it 
is  in  violent  strangulation,  and  that  in  its  charred  state  it  retained  the  poaition 
given  to  it  by  the  act  of  murder. 

One  of  the  supposed  scientific  difficulties  in  this  case  was,  that  the  body 
appeared  to  have  been  so  much  consumed  compared  with  the  amount  of  com- 
bustibles near  it.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  conjecture. 
Another  point  which  excited  notice  was,  that  the  clothes  were  not  consumed 
beyond  the  margins  of  the  bums  on  the  body — a  circiunstance  which  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  special  characteristic  of  spontaneous  combustion,  al- 
though it  simply  shows  that  when  the  clothing  bums  without  producing  much 
flame,  the  burns  on  the  body  are  defined  by  the  clothing  actually  consumed. 
The  dark  greasy  matter  on  the  fiurniture  and  the  empyreumatic  smell  are  also 
conditions  which  by  this  case  are  proved  to  be  the  results  of  homicidal  attempts 
to  conceal  a  foul  murder,  and  they  are  not,  in  any  sense,  indications  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  They  are  always  produced  when  there  is  a  low  or 
smothered  combustion  of  animal  matter.     (See,  for  a  further  report  of  this 
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case,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tardien,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850, 2, 191, 368,  and  1851, 1,  99, 
also  a  pi^r  by  Dr.  Ogston,  *  Medical  Gazette,'  voL  46,  pp.  889  and  948.) 

The  only  recent  case  of  any  note  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  that  reported 
by  Dr.  BerthoUe  (*KUnion  Medicale,'  Nov.  19,  1870,  and  by  Dr.  Strohl, 
*  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1871,  1,  228.)  The  case  was  that  of  a  woman  addicted  to 
drinking  alcoholic  liquids  to  excess,  including  absinthe.  On  the  1st  of  August 
1869,  having  drunk  largely,  she  went  into  her  bedroom,  about  5  p.m.,  and  two 
hours  afterwards,  her  husband,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  room,  found  the 
door  so  hot  that  it  gave  him  the  sensation  of  burning.  An  alarm  of  fire  was 
given  and  the  room  was  entered  by  a  window.  There  was  a  nauseous  odour  and 
a  sense  of  suffocation  on  entering.  The  dead  body  of  the  woman  was  foimd 
on  the  floor  between  the  bed  and  the  hearth — the  head  being  partly  imder  the 
bed,  and  the  legs  across  the  hearth.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the 
trap  was  down.  The  floor  on  which  the  body  was  lying  was  more  carbonized 
than  burnt,  and  on  it  were  found  fragments  of  bones, — some  of  the  ribs,  a 
hand,  and  incinerated  remains.  The  head,  which  was  swollen  and  of  a  violet- 
red  colour,  presented  no  mark  of  burning.  The  hair  was  not  burnt.  The^ 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  was  not  burnt,  but  was  covered  with  a  black  powder, 
the  residue  of  the  burnt  clothing.  The  left  arm  had  disappeared  from  the 
shoulder.  The  right  arm  had  lost  the  hand,  which  was  disarticulated  at  the 
wrist.  The  elbow  joint  was  exposed,  but  the  muscles  of  the  arms  were  not 
destroyed.  The  left  side  and  front  of  the  chest  were  widely  open,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  lower  ribs  were  separated.  The 
walls  of  the  abdomen  were  gone, — its  cavity  was  empty,  the  viscera  being 
reduced  to  a  greasy  black  soot  adhering  to  the  vertebrae.  The  bones  of  the 
spine  and  pelvis  remained,  but  the  muscles  and  fasciae  had  disappeared.  The 
lower  limbs  from  the  thighs  downwards  were  entire,  the  skin  being  covered 
with  a  black  powder — but  there  were  no  blisters  or  vesications  on  these  parts. 

It  is  further  stated  that,  although  there  was  no  apparent  source  of  fire  or 
ignition  in  the  room — and  the  bed  and  its  furniture  had  escaped  burning, — 
the  floor  was  still  burning,  but  without  flame,  when  the  room  was  entered. 
No  combustible  in  the  shape  of  candle,  matches,  or  fuel  was  found  near  the 
body.  No  noise  or  cry  of  alarm,  was  heard,  and  the  people  living  opposite 
saw  no  light  or  flames  in  the  chamber  or  smoke  issuing  from  it. 

The  complete  destruction  of  the  clothes  by  burning  in  this  case  shows  that 
the  lore  was  ab  extra,  and  although  no  sources  of  combustion  were  found  in 
the  room,  still  this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  accident  from  this 
Bource.     The  woman  may  have  had  matches  about  her,  and  in  her  intoxicated 
state  an  accident  may  have  easily  occurred,  by  which  her  clothes  were  ignited 
and  led  to  the  combustion  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  matches.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  more  probable  than  the  theory  that  the  viscera  of  her  body  should  have 
spontaneously  acquired  such  a  temperature  as  to  lead  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  her  clothing  I  A  case  like  this,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  as  would  take  place  in  a  court  of  law  under  a  criminal  charge, 
proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion.     It  is 
similar  in  its  details  to  that  of  Mrs.  Pulley,  a  case  of  murder  with  an  attempt 
Bi>  concealment  (p.  702).     The  unequal  burning  of  the  body  was  observed  in 
both  cases. 

It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  dead  human  body  would  present  itself  for  consideration,  yet  the 
following  case  m  which  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Worthington  of  Garston,  near 
liiverpool,  in  March  1867,  bean  upon  this  point.  In  the  winter  of  1865,  a 
gentleman,  set.  80,  died  in  the  south  of  England  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was 
noticed  that  there  was  great  tympanitis.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Garston 
and  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  the  parak  oburch.   The  body  was  in  a  shell 
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enclosed  in  a  patent  metallic  coffin  and  an  oaken  one.  About  thirteen  months 
after  the  burial  a  foul  smell  was  perceived  in  the  church,and  it  was  found  to  inie 
from  a  crevice  in  the  floor  immediately  over  the  vault  in  which  the  coffins 
had  been  placed.  The  vault  was  opened,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  coffins 
in  which  the  body  was  placed  had  burst  opposite  to  the  breast,  and  liquid  matter 
was  oozing  from  the  body.  The  coffins  were  filled  with  sawdust  and  the  vault 
was  left  exposed  for  the  night.  The  gas,  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  church 
during  the  exploration,  was  turned  off  at  the  meter,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  all 
was  left  quite  safely.  The  next  morning,  when  the  workmen  entered,  the  vault 
was  found  to  be  on  &re,  burning,  as  the  sexton  said,  with  a  bluish  iiame  and 
a  most  offensive  smell.  By  throwing  water  and  earth  on  the  burning  mass  the 
flames  were  extinguished,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  wooden  coffin  of  the 
deceased  gentleman  and  his  remains  were  entirely  consumed,  with  the  exoeptiom 
of  the  silver  coffin-plate  and  a  portion  of  the  intestines.  Another  coffin  in  the 
same  vault,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  slightly  burnt  at  the  side. 

My  informant  observes  that  for  such  a  complete  destruction  of  the  body  to 
have  taken  place,  the  fire  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  hours  before  dis- 
covery.    None  of  the  woodwork  or  any  ot^er  part  of  the  church  was  injured, 
and  the  place  was  found  secure  as  on  the  previous  night.  As  there  was  nothing 
to  show  the  probability  of  the  accidental  or  intentional  access  of  fire,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  spontaneous  combustion  could  have  taken  place.     Many 
persons  set  it  down  to  this  cause,  but  Mr.  Worthington  found,  by  rigorous 
inquiry,  that  one  of  the  workmen  had  been  smoking  in  the  vault,  and  mig^t 
have  carelessly  thrown  down  the  lighted  paper  which  he  used.     This  may  have 
kindled  the  cloth  covering  of  the  coffin  and  sawdust,  and  assuming  that  the 
gases  issuing  from  the  body  were  of  a  combustible  nature,  like  those  described 
as  issuing  from  dead  bodies  advanced  in  putre&ction  (pp.  95, 112),  thereifliltB 
might  be  accounted  for  without  reference  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion.    The  only  inexplicable  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  the  bones  are  stated 
to  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  these  are  chiefly  formed  of  incombustible 
mineral  matter — phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.     Dead  bodies  may,  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  stated  (pp.  52,  98),  emit  light  and  heat,  and  evolve  in- 
flammable gases.     But  these  gases  require  a  full  red-heat,  in  order  that  they 
should  bum  and  produce  the  usual  effects  of  burning.     In  this  case  the  ssw- 
dust  no  doubt  acted  as  fuel,  and  thus  led  to  the  complete  burning  of  the  body. 
Time  required  for  the  burning  of  a  dead  body. — It  may  be  a  medioo-legal 
question  whether,  on  discovering  a  body  much  burnt,  it  could  be  determined 
horn,  its  appearance  how  long  a  period  it  would  require  to  produce  the  amoont 
of  destruction  observed.     An  answer  to  such  a  question  may  be  neoesssiy,  in 
order  to  connect  a  person  with  the  perpetration  of  an  alleged  crime,  but  the 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  answer.     A  conjecture  only  can  be  formed 
from,  the  facts  proved  in  each  particular  case.     The  human  body  contains  s 
large  proportion  of  water  (72  per  cent.) ;  this  gives  to  the  soft  structures  s 
power  of  resisting  combustion.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a  quantity  of  fat  in 
the  body,  varpng  in  different  parts,  but  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  five 
per  cent.     The  fat  or  oil  tends  to  increase  its  combustibility,  and  this  is  still 
further  increased  if  it  is  placed  on  any  combustible  article  which  can  imbibe  it, 
sueh  as  a  rug  or  a  deal-floor.  The  nature  of  the  dress  will  also  make  a  difference. 
Under  a  strong  and  active  flame,  which  might  subsequently  burn  out  before  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  there  would  be  a  d^ree  of  destruction  in  faalf-an-hour 
whidi  a  more  slow  and  smothered  combustion  would  not  effect  in  several  hoiua 
In  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz,  it  was  proved  that  she  had  retired  to 
her  room  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  the  Count  returned 
at  seven  o^clock,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  anteroom,  but  receiving  no 
answer  he  again  went  out.    Had  the  burning  of  the  body  then  commenced,  hi 
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would  have  perceived  it  by  the  smell,  or  by  the  appearance  of  smoke.  He 
returned  again  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  during  this  second  absence,  covering  an 
interval  of  two  hatirsy  a  bright  light  had  been  seen  at  one  of  the  windows,  and 
a  thick  smoke  issued  from  one  of  the  chimneys.  There  is  a  little  discrepancy 
as  to  the  time,  but,  taking  the  maximum,  the  amount  of  destruction  described 
in  this  case  must  have  occupied  less  than  two.  hours,  and  probably  not  more 
than  one  hour. 

This  question  actually  arose  in  i^^^.r.  ffcUto^Ajleshnry  Lent  Assizes,  1854), 
in  which  I  was  consulted.  The  deceased,  a  female,  was  found  dead  in  her  room, 
and  her  body  much  bxzmt.  She  was  last  known  to  be  living  at  about  a  quarter  - 
past  eight  o^dock  in  the  evening,  and  her  body  was  found,  still  smouldering  with 
fire,  on  the  floor  of  the  room  at  aboufra  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock.  The  only 
j)ersons  known  to  have  been  in  the  house  were  the  prisoner  and  deceased. 
The  prisoner  pretended  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending 
her  death,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  robbers  might  have  broken 
into  the  house  and  committed  the  murder,  at  some  period  of  the  three  hours 
during  which  he  alleged  that  he  was  asleep  in  bed.  For  the  prosecution,  it 
was  suggested,  in  order  to  exclude  this  hypothesis — which,  however,  was  suf- 
ficiently excluded  by  other  facts — that  the  act  of  murder,  with  the  attendant 
burning,  must  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  time  intervening  between  the 
period  at  which  deceased  was  last  seen  living,  and  the  period  at  which  her  body 
was  found.  The  medical  gentleman  who  examined  the  deceased  found  that 
'  both  knees  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  private  parts, 
were  burnt  to  a  cinder — leaving  the  shafts  of  the  thigh-bones  exposed  and 
charred  for  several  inches.  Between  the  thighs  and  the  feet,  the  floor  under- 
neath had  been  burnt  away,,  and  the  leg-bones  had  &llen  through  the  floor, 
leaving  the  feet  unbumt  on  the  flbor.''  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would 
take  from  two -and- a- half  to  three  hours  in  order  to  consume  the  body  to  this 
degree ;  thus  covering  the  whole  interval  during  which  deceased  and  prisoner 
were  in  the  house  together.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  clothes  of  the  deceased 
were  much  burnt,  and  that  beneath  the  body  there  was  a  hempen  mat,  so  com- 
bustible, owing  to  the  melted  human  fat  with  which  it  was  impregnated,  that 
when  ignited  I  found  that  it  burnt  like  a  link.  The  guilt  of  the  prisoner  did 
not  depend  on  an  answer  to  this  question  ;-  that  was  made  sufficiently  clear 
from  other  circumstances  proved  in  the  case,  which  were  quite  inconsistent 
with  hLs  innocence.  It  is  obvious  that  an  opmion  on  such  a  subject  must  be 
in  all  cases  conjectiual,  since  the  effects,  cceterts  paribus,  depend  as  much  on 
the  intensity  as  on  the  duration  of  the  heat.  It  was  indeed  just  as  probable, 
medically  speaking,  that,  with  a  large  body  of  flkme,  the  amount  of  injury  met 
with  might  have  been  produced  in  an  hour  as  in  three  hours ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  proposed  to  any  number  of  medical  men,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
bearing  which  their  answers  would  have  on  the  case,  there  would  probably  be 
no  two  answers  alike.  The  confession  of  the  prisoner  subsequently  made, 
shows  that  the  burning  observed  must  have  taken  plaee  in  less  than  two  hours, 
and  perhaps  within  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Goertitz  case  and  some  others 
prove  that  a  short  period  may  suffice  for  a  large  amount  of  destruction,  and 
that,  judging  by  what  remains,  the  combustible  materials  consumed  appear 
to  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  body  burnt.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  large  volume  of  flame  produced  during  the  combustion 
of  female  articles  of  clothing;  and  flame  is  matter  ignited  to  the  highest 
temperature. 

SPONTANEOUS   COMBUSTION   OF   MINERAL   AND   ORGANIC   SUBSTANCES. 

Although  there  is  an  entire  failure  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  animal 
body  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
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thifi  phenomenon  may  occasionallj  manifest  itself  in  certain  oi^nic  and 
mineral  substances,  and  cause  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Under  ^lese 
circumstances,  a  person  may  be  unjustly  charged  with  an  act  of  incendiarism, 
and  the  proof  of  his  innocence  may  depend  upon  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
a  scientiiic  expert  who  is  required  to  investigate  the  case.  Evidence  on  tliis 
subject  may  be  demanded  in  cases  of  marine  insurance,  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  ships  and  their  cargoes  have  been  destroyed  by  spontaneous  combustion; 
or  where  articles  of  merchandise  have  been  accumulated  in  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood, and  life  and  property  are  said  to  be  endangered  by  their  liability 
to  accidents  of  this  nature. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  several  fires  occurred  in  the 
Russian  navy,  as  well  as  in  the  warehouses  on  shore.  These  were  attributed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  acts  of  incendiarism ;  but  it  was  subsequently  disco- 
vered that  they  were  owing  to  the  spontaneous  heating  and  ignition  of  large 
quantities  of  hemp  and  ilax  impregnated  with  oil.  Experiments  were  made 
on  the  subject  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  it  was  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Russian  Admiralty  that  such  materials,  when  heaped 
together  in  buildings  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  would,  under  a 
sufficient  access  of  air,  ignite  spontaneously.  (Paris  and  Fonblanque,  ^  Med. 
Jur;  vol.  1,  p.  410 ;  also  *  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1841,  1,  364.)  The  great  fire 
in  Plymouth  Dockyard,  in  1840,  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  similar 
cause,  although  there  was  also  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  was  the  act  of  an 
incendiary.  On  a  recent  occasion  an  injimction  was  sought  for  against  cer- 
tain merchants  for  the  storage  and  drying  of  jute  on  premises  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  there  was  much  valuable  property.  It  was  alleged,  among  other 
grounds,  that  jute,  in  the  wet  state,  was  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous  combiu- 
tion.  The  subject  is  therefore  of  practical  interest,  and  requires  considera- 
tion from  a  scientific  witness. 

Mineral  auhstancea. — The  facts  connected  with  the  spontaneous  ignition 
of  mineral  substances  are  generally  known  to,  and  seldom  admit  of  doubt 
among,  scientific  men.     The  mere  exposure  of  a  variety  of  substances  to  the 
air,  at  any  temperature,  is  sufficient  to  cause  their  combustion  almost  instan- 
taneously.   Phosphorus  dissolved  in  sulphide  of  carbon  furnishes  an  instance 
of  this  kind.     If  the  solution  is  poured  upon  paper,  so  soon  as  the  solvent 
has  evaporated  the  particles  of  phosphorus  are  left  on  the  paper  in  a  minutely- 
divided  state.     By  their  sudden  combination  with  oxygen,  sufiicient  beat  is 
produced  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  phosphorus.     It  bums,  but  the  flame 
does  not  readily  kindle  paper  or  other  combustible  substances.     Tartrate  of 
lead  and  Prussian-blue  heated  in  tubes  yield  respectively  lead  and  iron  in  a 
very  finely-divided  state.     When  the  tubes  are  broken,  and  the  powders  are 
brought  into  contact  with  air,  the  metals  are  instantaneously  oxidized,  and  bum 
with  a  bright  light.     These  substances  are  well  known  as  pyrophori.     Spon- 
taneous combustion  is  in  these  cases  owing  to  the  state  of  extreme  division 
of  the  particles  of  matter,  and  to  the  heat  produced  by  instantaneous  oxidation 
over  an  extensive  surface.    This  heat  is  sufiicient  to  render  the  small  m^allic 
particles  incandescent.     Some  substances  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  gas,  as 
phosphide  and  silicide  of  hydrogen,  burn  at  once  with  a  volume  of  flame  on 
exposure  to  air.     The  combustible  substance  is  here  placed  in  a  state  most 
favourable  for  sudden  ignition  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Ordinary  Charcoal  does  not  undergo  combustion  in  air  imtil  it  has  been 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  1000**  to  1200°;  but  it  would  appear  that  in 
some  states  it  is  liable  spontaneously  to  acquire  a  temperatiure  which  may  lead 
to  its  unexpected  combustion.     Liebig  asserts  that  there  is  no  example  of 
carbon  alone,  even  in  the  finest  state  of  division,  combining  directly  with  oagr- 
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gen  at  common  temperatures,  but  that  numerous  facts  show  that  hydrogen, 
in  certain  states  of  condensation,  possesses  this  property.  Lampblack,  which 
has  been  heated  to  redness,  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  without 
forming  carbonic  acid ;  but  lampblack  impregnated  with  oils  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen  gradually  becomes  warm,  and  inflames  spon- 
taneously. He  also  assigns  the  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  charcoal 
used  in  the  manu^ture  of  gunpowder  to  the  hydrogen  which  it  contains  in 
considerable  quantity ;  for  during  its  reduction  to  powder  no  trace  of  carbonic 
acid  can  be  detected  in  the  air  surrounding  it.  This  gas  is  not  formed  until 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  has  reached  a  red-heat,  i.e.  980°  to  1160°.  (*  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  and  to  Pbywology,'  p.  263.)  The 
heat  which  produces  combustion,  therefore,  in  Liebig's  opinion,  is  not  caused 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon. 

Some  years  since  a  ship,  laden  with  casks  of  Lampblack,  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth. In  about  six  weeks  afterwards  a  strong  smell  of  burning  was  per- 
ceived to  issue  from  the  forehold,  accompanied  with  smoke.  On  examination, 
it  wa«  found  that  a  large  cask  of  lampblack  was  giving  out  volumes  of  smoke, 
although  not  actually  in  flames.  It  was  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  cask,  that  it  could  be  got  on  deck  and  thrown  overboard. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  cask  would 
have  caused  its  instant  ignition.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  whole 
of  the  lampblack  on  board,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one  casks,  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  several  of  them  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  smothered  com- 
bustion. The  casks  were  surrounded  by  a  niunber  of  barrels  of  tar  and  jars 
of  oil,  and  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  leakage,  oil  had  become  mixed  with  the 
contents.  No  light  had  been  allowed  in  the  hold  since  leaving  England,  hence 
there  was  no  apparent  source  of  external  ignition.  It  was  highly  probable  from 
all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  such  as 
Liebig  has  described.  ('Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1841,  1,  34^.)  In  July  1865  a  fire  took 
place  at  the  Doncaster  railway  station,  which  was  attributed  to  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  lamp-black. 

According  to  M.  Aubert,  a  French  engineer  (*^Annales  de  Chimie,'  1831), 
recently- made  charcoal  in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  liable  to  become  sponta- 
neously ignited  without  reference  to  admixture  with  oil.  He  states,  as  the  result 
of  his  observations,  that  when  recently-made  charcoal  was  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  state  of  division,  it  rapidly  absorbed  air  and  aqueous  vapour,  especially 
the  former.  The  air  underwent  no  change  up  to  the  moment  at  which  com- 
bustion ensued ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  was  extricated,  which  this 
experimentalist  found  at  one  time  to  be  equal  to  350°  F.  The  greatest  degree 
of  heat  was  observed  to  be  in  the  centre,  or  about  five  or  six  inches  below  the 
surface ;  and  it  appears  that  ignition  first  commenced  here,  if  there  were  a  toler- 
ably free  access  of  air.  M.  Aubert  found  that  the  most  inflammable  charcoal 
required  to  be  in  masses  of  at  least  sixty  pounds  in  order  that  combustion  should 
take  place  spontaneously,  and  the  less  combustible  the  charcoal,  the  larger  the 
quantity  required  to  be  collected  in  a  heap.  In  all  these  cases  the  charcoal  was 
pulverized,  and  the  shorter  the  time  suffered  to  elapse  between  its  manufac- 
ture and  its  pulverization,  the  more  certainly  and  rapidly  did  combustion 
take  place. 

I  have  found  by  experiment  that  freshly-made  charcoal  introduced  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  explosive  proportions,  sud- 
denly became  intensely  heated  and  caused  the  gases  to  combine  with  explosion. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  charcoal  rapidly  absorbs  and  condenses  gases  and 
vapours  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  oxygen  as  it  exists  in  the  air  is  much  less 
absorbed  than  others.  It  has  also  been  observed  that,  whether  there  is  che- 
mical union  or  not,  this  absorption  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  elevation  of 
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temperature.  That  it  should  be  sufficient  to  reach  lOOO**,  and  thus  ignite  the 
niass,  is  not  probable— at  an j  rate,  no  danger  has  been  apprehended  by  Eng- 
lish chemists  from  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  charcoal  on  one  spot. 
M.  Chevallier,  however,  in  a  paper  on  Spontaneous  Combustion,  has  referred 
to  several  instances  of  the  ignition  of  charcoal  by  spontaneous  heating.  (^  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  339.)  M.  liobin  describes  a  case  in  which  finely-powdered 
charcoal  recently  prepared  became  ignited.     (Op.  cit.  p.  342.) 

CoaU  containing  pt/rites. — There  have  been  many  instances  of  the  ignition 
of  coals  as  a  result  of  the  presence  in  them  of  certain  kinds  of  iron-pyrites, 
and  actions  for  damages  to  merchandise  liave  been  brought.  When  water  oomes 
in  contact  with  a  large  heap  of  coals  containing  p3rrites,  a  chemical  action  takes 
place  whereby  the  mass  is  heated ;  and  if  fiivourably  placed  for  the  retention 
of  heat,  as  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  the  effect  may  be  die  heating  of  the  coals  to 
the  point  of  combustion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Several 
cases  have  come  before  our  Courts  of  Law  in  which  damages  have  been  claimed 
for  loss  of  freight  or  cargo,  as  a  result  of  the  combustion  of  coals  under  these 
circumstances.  In  Michael  v.  Gillespy,  C.  P.  1856,  an  action  was  brought  to 
recover  freight  on  a  time-policy.  Plaintiff  entered  into  a  charter  to  convey  a 
cargo  of  cpals  to  Aden  from  the  Tyne.  While  in  the  Tyne,  the  ship  was  found 
to  be  leaky,  but  the  leak  was  stopped.  The  coals  were  put  on  board,  and 
plaintiff  insured  the  ship  in  a  time-policy  for  300/.  to  cover  the  freight.  The 
ship  soon  after  sailing  encountered  a  storm  and  put  into  Cushaven.  The  coals 
were  landed  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  much  wetted  with  salt  water. 
The  captain  was  advised  that  it  was  dangerous  to  re-ship  them  in  that  condi- 
tion, as  they  were  likely  to  ignite  from  spontaneous  oc^nbustion,  and  as  it  was 
considered  impossible  either  to  dry  them  or  to  wash  the  salt  out  of  them,  the 
cargo  was  not  re-shipped,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  imder  the  policy  for  a  total 
loss  of  freight.  The  defendant  contended  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that  the  ship 
was  leaky,  that  the  cargo  was  not  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  that  the  coals 
might  have  been  re-shipped  without  danger — and  if  washed  with  fresh  water 
and  dried  there  would  have  been  no  spontaneous  ignition.  On  these  points 
there  was  conflicting  evidence.     The  jury  foimd  for  the  plaintiff. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  1859.  A  vessel  took  in  a  cargo  of  640  tons  of 
coals  at  Hartlepool.  In  commencing  her  voyage  she  shipped  much  sea-water, 
whereby  the  coals  were  wetted.  From  an  apprehension  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, the  coals  were  landed  at  Lowestoft,  and  a  claim  made  for  loss  of  cargo. 
It  was  contended  that  the  captain  was  not  justified  in  landing  the  coals.  Mr. 
Dugald  Campbell  was  consulted  in  this  case.  He  examined  the  coals ;  they 
were  then  in  a  pile  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height,  and  were  of  a  much  higher 
temperature  in  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior.  They  contained  iron-pyrites, 
and  had  begun  to  undergo  disintegration  from  the  chemical  action  of  die  sea- 
water.  As  there  was  no  combustion  after  landing,  it  was  inferred  that  the 
coals  might  have  been  safely  conveyed  to  their  destination.  Further,  it  was 
suggested  that  had  the  sea- water  been  washed  out  of  them  by  ordinary  water, 
or  had  they  been  transferred  at  once  to  another  ship,  spontaneous  combustion 
would  not  have  been  liable  to  occur.  That  there  was  no  combustion  after 
landing  was  very  properly  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  coals  being  so  spread 
out  as  to  allow  of  a  cooling  effect  by  the  air ;  secondly,  whether  wetted  with 
salt-water  or  fresh  was  of  little  moment — if  combustion  took  place  at  all,  it 
would  as  readily  occur  with  one  kind  of  water  as  the  other ;  and  thirdly,  if 
transferred  to  another  ship  in  a  wet  state,  combustion  would  have  taken  |^aoe 
more  readily  when  the  coals  were  accumulated  in  the  dry  hold  of  a  vessel, 
where  the  air  could  have  no  cooling  power. 

The  experiments  of  Frankland  (*  Chemical  News,'  1862,  v.  6,  p.  S),  show  that 
a  full  red-heat,  visible  in  daylight  (1160**),  is  required  for  the  ignition  of  the 
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gases  derived  from  coal.  In  the  decomposition  of  water,  a  very  offensive  in  - 
flammable  gas  is  evolved — namely,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  would  give 
'warning  of  the  chemical  changes  which  were  going  on,  and  long  before  an 
igniting  temperature  was  reached,  much  aqueous  vapour,  mixed  with  a  thick 
yellow  smoke,  having  an  offensive  tarry  odour,  would  be  perceptible.  The 
coals  of  some  localities  are  especially  liable  to  these  changes,  by  reason  of  the 
large  quantity  of  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron)  associated  with  them.  The  York- 
shire coals  from  Hull,  and  some  varieties  of  coals  from  South  Wales,  have 
given  rise  to  these  accidents.  The  pyrites  which  most  readily  undergo  spon- 
taneous combustion  are  those  in  which  the  protosulphide  is  associated  with  the 
bisulphide  of  iron.  (Dumas'  *  Traite  de  Chimie,'  vol.  8  p.  59.)  Too  much 
water  or  too  great  an  exposure  to  air  will  counteract  the  heating  process.  The 
intense  heat  produced  by  the  slaking  of  fresh-burnt  lime  on  which  water  has 
fallen  is  sufficient,  when  in  a  large  mass,  to  account  for  the  ignition  of  com- 
bustible bodies  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact.  The  substance  is  not  itself 
combustible,  but  by  the  chemical  action  of  water  a  degree  of  heat  is  produced 
which  may  cause  tne  combustion  of  coal,  wood,  or  other  articles. 

Sulphur,  although  highly  combustible,  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. It  does  not  absorb  oxygen  or  combine  with  it  below  a  temperature  of 
400**,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  its  receiving  heat  from  some  external 
source.  Sulphide  of  carbon — the  vapour  of  which  is  more  inflammable  than 
the  vapour  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit — takes  fire  at  a  black-heat,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  300°.  (^  Chem.  News,' 
1862,  vol.  6,  p.  4.)  There  is  no  gas  or  vapour  which  is  kindled  into  flame  at  so 
low  a  temperature  as  this.  CoaJ-gas,  the  vapours  of  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  benzole  require  a  fidl  red-heat  visible  in  daylight  (1160°),  for 
burning  with  flame.  Wood-spirit  vapour  also  requires  for  ignition  a  red-heat, 
but  it  is  more  easily  kindled  than  those  above  mentioned,  and  the  flame  spreads 
rapidly.  I  have  not  found  any  of  these  inflammable  vapours  to  ignite  at  the 
melting-point  of  lead  (620°),  while  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  takes  fire 
before  it  touches  the  melted  metal.  In  one  instance  that  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  in 
an  India-rubber  factory  was  ignited  by  solar  heat  traversing  glass,  as  it  was 
supposed,  from  a  refraction  of  the  sim's  rays. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  an  error  which  appears  to  prevail  respect- 
ing the  vapours  of  inflammable  liquids.  It  is  supposed,  because  the  liquids  are 
highly  combustible,  that  the  vapours  which  they  give  off  at  common  tempera- 
tures or  at  a  low  degree  of  heat  are  spontaneously  inflammable,  or  are  liable 
to  be  inflamed  at  a  very  low  temperature.  The  above-mentioned  Hquids  give 
off  vapours  at  different  temperatures,  which  are  combustible  if  a  flame  or  visibly 
red-hot  metal  is  brought  directly  in  contact  with  them,  but  not  otherwise.  In 
this  respect  they  do  not  differ  from  the  most  inflammable  gases,  such  as  hy- 
drogen and  coal-gas,  which  are  not  ignited  by  a  temperature  below  a  visible 
red-heat  (1 160°) ;  and  unless  this  temperature  is  reached,  the  vapours  and  gases 
do  not  take  fire.  The  liquids  differ  in  their  volatihty.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is 
entirely  converted  into  vapour  at  110° — ^wood-spirit  or  naphtha  at  140°  to  150° 
— alcohol  at  174° — coal-naphtha  at  176° — and  oil  of  turpentine  at  312° ;  but 
these  liquids  evolve  a  highly  inflammable  vapour  at  temperatures  below  100° ; 
and  this  vapour,  if  accidentally  kindled  by  flame  or  a  red-heat,  may  spread 
destruction.  Those  combustible  liquids  are  safe  which  evolve  no  vapour  at 
common  temperatures,  but  bimi  only  with  a  wick ;  e,g,  colza-oil,  rectified 
paraifine  oil,  and  petroleum,  when  freed  from  the  highly  volatile  hydrocarbon 
vapours  which  are  generally  associated  with  it.  The  Petroleum  Act  limits 
the  storage  of  this  Hquid  near  dwelUngs,  in  reference  to  any  sample  which 
gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  below  100°  of  FcJirenheit's 
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thermometer.  ('  Chem.  News,'  1862,  vol.  6,  p.  169.)  This  has  been  tak^by 
some  to  implj,  that  the  vapour  is  actually  inflammable  at  this  low  tempera- 
ture— whereas  it  merely  implies  that  those  liquids  are  dangerous,  when  stored 
in  large  quantity,  which  give  off,  at  or  below  100",  a  vapour  that  will  take 
fire  by  contact  with  flame,  or  solids  heated  to  full  redness.  Solids  which 
give  off  no  vapours  below  their  temperature  of  combustion  (such  as  dry  flax, 
cotton,  or  jute),  although  highly  combustible,  are  not  dangerous  in  a  like  de- 
gree. Vapours  may  be  ignited  at  a  distance  from  the  liquids,  and  fire  will 
instantaneously  spread  throughout  the  mass  with  explosive  violence — ^whereas 
in  dry  solids  of  the  nature  above  described,  flame  or  a  red-hot  solid  must  be 
directly  applied  to  them  to  cause  combustion :  and  although  they  bum  readily, 
combustion  is  not  so  rapid  as  with  inflammable  liquids. 

Pkosphortta,    Lucifer  Matches, — Phosphorus,  when  in  a  diy  state,  has  a 
great  tendency  to  ignite  spontaneously.    As  it  tmdergoes  oxidation  at  idl  tem- 
peratures when  exposed  to  air,  and  its  igniting-point  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  solid,  there  is  always  danger  unless  this  substance  is  kept  in  water. 
I  have  observed  it  to  melt  and  take  fire  (when  touched)  in  an  apartment  in 
which  the  thermometer  was  under  70°.     In  experiments  on  this  substance  in 
the  dry  state,  I  have  found  its  melting-point  to  be  113".     It  may  be  heated 
in  air  to  a  temperature  of  110",  without  melting  or  inflaming,  and  it  does  not 
inflame  until  after  it  has  melted.     Even  when  perfectly  fluid  at  113"  it  does 
not  take  fire  until  the  surface  is  touched.     At  120"  it  melts  and  bums  rea- 
dily.    The  ordinary  lucifer-match  composition  takes  fire  at  about  the  same 
point  (120").     During  the  summer  this  composition  is  Ituninous  in  the  dark, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  oxidation  is  going  on,  and,  therefore,  a  process  of 
heating.     Hence  large  quantities  of  these  matches  kept  in  contact  may  pro- 
duce a  heat  suflicient  for  ignition.    Still  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion from  them,  and  when  they  become  ignited  it  is  probably  the  result 
of  some  mechanical  cause.     The  slightest  friction  is  in  some  instances  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.     I  have  seen  them  ignite  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  for  the  purpose  of  drying :  they  ignited  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
move them.     Red  or  allotropic  phosphorus  mixed  with  chlorate  and  nitrate 
of  potash  forms  a  paste  for  wax-matches.     In  order  to  ignite  this  composi- 
tion, a  temperature  of  159"  is  required.     Some  samples  have  resisted  a  heat 
of  200°,  and  have  only  slowly  imdergone  combustion  when  kept  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  of  212".     I  have  noticed  that  dry  oxide  of  phosphorus 
will  spontaneously  take  fire  at  common  temperatures.    Mixtures  of  solids  con- 
taining sulphur  are  not  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  although  they  will 
bum  from  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  by  friction  or  otherwise.     In  re- 
ference to  Gvnpowdery  there  is  no  instance  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
which  this  substance  has  spontaneously  ignited.     Of  its  three  constituents, 
nitre  has  no  tendency  to  undergo  any  diange,  and  is  not  itself  combustible. 
Sulphur  does  not  ignite  under  400",  and  charcoal  not  below  1000".     The 
finest  gunpowder  requires  a  temperature  of  525"  for  its  inflammation  and  per- 
fect combustion.     There  is  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  heating  in  a  mass,  the 
charcoal  forming  only  one-eighth  part.    If  such  a  tendency  existed,  the  nitre, 
which  forms  three-fourths  of  the  mixture,  would  not  readily  receive  or  difl'use 
the  heat.     This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  igniting  temperature  of 
525°  is  never  reached  except  from  some  external  cause  of  heating,  such  as  fric- 
tion or  attrition ;  but  the  smallest  particle  thus  heated  may  explode  any  quan- 
tity.   An  invisible  or  black  heat  is  quite  sufficient  to  inflame  this  substance. 
A  singular  fact  was  conmiunicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Scanlan  in  relation 
to  an  inflammable  composition  which  is  much  used  in  theatres  and  pyrotechnica 
under  the  name  of  Red-fire,  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  char- 
coal, sulphur,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  nitrate  of  strontia.    One  of  his  friends 
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had  placed  a  quantity  of  this  powder  in  a  store-room.  On  the  following  day, 
while  this  gentleman  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  it  spontaneously  ignited 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  The  quantity  which  thus  xmderwent  spontaneous 
combustion  is  not  stated,  but  neither  before  nor  since  has  any  instance  of  a 
similar  kind  been  observed,  although  the  substance  is  manufactured  and  used 
in  large  quantities.  I  find  that  a  black  heat  {t.e,  below  900°)  is  sufficient  for 
the  kindling  of  this  substance. 

Organic  substances. — The  most  important  questions  on  spontaneous  com- 
bustion have  arisen  in  reference  to  organic  substances,  chiefly  of  vegetable 
origin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  those  accidents  which  occur  from  the 
admixture  of  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  with  straw,  wool,  or  certain  es- 
sential oils.  The  effects  in  such  cases,  if  any,  are  generally  immediate,  and 
create  no  difficulty.  In  other  cases,  without  contact  with  any  chemical  agents, 
certain  substances — such  as  hay,  cotton,  and  woody  fibre  generally,  including 
tow,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  rags,  leaves,  spent  tan,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  straw  in  manure- 
heaps,  &c. — when  stacked  in  large  quantities  in  a  damp  state,  undergo  a  pro- 
cess of  heating  from  simple  oxidation  (eremacausis)  or  fermentation,  and 
after  a  time  some  of  them  may  pass  into  a  state  of  spontaneous  combustion. 
Among  these  substances,  hay  and  raw  cotton  in  a  damp  state  have  been  known 
to  become  ignited  without  any  external  source  of  ignition.  With  regard  to  the 
other  substances,  when  stacked  in  a  wet  state  under  similar  circumstances,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  become  heated  so  as  to  evolve  copiously  aqueous 
vapour ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  heat  has  not  reached  a  charring-point 
of  600°,  or  an  igniting-point  of  1160°.  No  smoke  or  smell  of  incipient  com- 
bustion has  been  produced.  One  case  is  reported  in  which  wet  flax  is  said 
to  have  ignited  spontaneously,  and  to  have  destroyed  a  ship  and  her  cargo, 
but  ignition  from  an  external  source  was  by  no  means  excluded.  (*  Ann.  d'Hy- 
giene,  1841,  1,  359.) 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  most  persons  that  newly-stacked  hay  insuffi- 
ciently dried  becomes,  after  a  few  days,  hot  in  the  centre  of  the  stack,  and 
aqueous  vapour  or  steam  escapes :  this  is  followed  by  smoke  and  a  peculiar  odour 
of  partially-burnt  vegetable  matter,  and,  on  examining  the  interior  of  the  stack 
at  this  time,  the  hay  will  be  found  of  a  dark -brown  colour,  almost  charred.  At 
a  still  later  period  a  thick  smoke  will  issue,  followed  by  ignition  or  kindling 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  According  to  the  testimony  of  shippers  and  merchants, 
raw  cotton  stacked  in  quantity,  or  packed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  before  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  undergoes  a  similar  series  of  changes,  and  is  liable  to  become 
ignited  by  the  access  of  air.  It  was  probably  o\ving  to  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  cotton  that  the  merchant  ship  the  'Earl  of  Eldon'  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1884.  I  ascertained  from  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  the  cotton 
^'hich  he  had  on  board  had  been  brought  down  to  Bombay  during  the  wet 
season — that  no  attempt  was  made  to  dry  it  properly  before  shipping  it,  and 
that  in  this  state  it  was  closely  packed  between  decks,  as  well  as  in  every 
spare  part  of  the  vessel.  About  a  month  after  leaving  the  port,  the  crew  were 
alarmed  by  an  abundance  of*  vapoiu*  issuing  from  the  fore-hatchways.  The 
vapour  became  more  dense,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  thick  smoke.  Several 
bales  of  cotton  were  removed,  but  the  danger  became  thereby  increased,  owing 
to  the  free  current  of  air  created,  and  in  a  vtry  few  hours  the  deck  caught  fire. 
The  ship  was  then  abandoned,  and  its  total  destruction  speedily  followed.  I 
have  since  heard  of  several  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  some  of  them  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  appears  to  have  been  too  readily  adopted. 
A  ship  laden  with  cotton  is  liable  to  destruction  at  all  times  by  the  careless 
use  of  fire — by  candles,  lucifer- matches,  or  the  smoking  of  tobacco.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  in  such  cases,  to  exclude  entirely  these  accidental  sources 
of  external  ignition ;  and  to  assign  the  accident  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
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because  no  cause  is  apparent,  ie  illogical.  The  materials  causing  the  fire  are 
consumed  with  the  cargo.  The  person  who  has  been  carelessly  or  unoonscionftly 
the  cause  of  the  fire  makes  no  statement,  and  the  cause  can  therefore  be  onlj 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Cotton  impregnated  with  oil,  when  collected  in  large  quantity  under  circum- 
Btances  favourable  for  the  retention  of  heat,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion.    An  accident  of  this  kind  occurred  in  New  York  in  1832,  in  which  a 
ship  and  her  cargo  were  entirely  destroyed,  from  no  other  cause,  so  &r  as 
coidd  be  ascertained,  than  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  some  bales  of  cotton  on 
which  oil  had  become  accidentally  spilt.    M.  Chevallier  refers  to  other  cases 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  367).     The  accumulation  of  cotton- waste  used  in 
cleaning  lamps  and  the  oiled  sur&ces  of  machinery,  has  been  also  said  to  give  rise 
to  accidents  of  a  similar  kind.     M.  Cheyallier  reports  the  case  of  a  msax  who 
was  charged  with  seating  fire  to  a  house.  The  fire  had  occurred  in  two  comers 
of  the  building  at  the  same  time — one  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  the  o^er  on 
the  second  fioor.     A  large  quantity  of  cotton-waste  had  been  placed  on  these 
two  spots,  and  it  was  supposed  these  had  been  wilfuUy  ignited.     The  person 
accused  was  fortunately  able  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  he  was  acquitted*     The 
cause  of  the  fire  remained  inexplicable,  until  about  six  months  afterwards.  M. 
Chevallier  in  accidentally  passing  a  factory  saw  a  heap  of  a  similar  material 
burning  in  one  comer  of  the  yard ;  and  on  inquiry  he  foimd  it  to  be  cotton- 
waste  which  had  spontaneously  ignited,  and  had  been  removed  from  the  factory 
to  that  spot  in  order  to  guard  against  fire.     In  his  judgment  and  that  of  his  co- 
experts,  who  were  prepared  to  give  their  opinions  against  the  man  cJiarged  with 
incendiarism,  the  cause  of  the  previous  fire  was  thus  satisfiustorily  explained. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  1,  211.)     In  1865  a  case  was  tried  at  the  Manchester 
Autumn  Assizes  {Knowlea  v.  North  British  Insurance  Company)  involving  a 
question  of  this  kind.  It  was  an  action  against  the  Company  for  500/.  on  a  policy 
insuring  *  cotton- waste'  against  fire.     The  policy  contained  a  clause  that  there 
should  be  no  *  oily,  greasy,'  or  dirty  waste  in  the  stock,  and  the  defence  was 
that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  this  stipulation.    A  fire  had  taken  place  from 
the  heating  of  the  waste,  and  some  samples  were  produced  and  were  proved 
to  be  oily  or  greasy.     There  was  some  difficulty  in  settling  what  was  *  oily 
waste,'  as  it  was  contended  all  cotton  was  oily.     The  defendants  contended 
that  the  clause  applied  to  railway  and  foundry  waste  used  in  cleaning  machinery 
which  had  been  mixed  with  the  stock.  The  common  waste  of  cotton  factories, 
although  naturally  oily,  they  did  not  object  to.     A  verdict  was  retmmed  in 
their  favour.  The  oily  waste  put  with  cotton- waste  had  caused  a  fire  by  q>on- 
taneous  combustion,  destroying  property  to  a  large  amount. 

The  admixture  of  oil,  especially  siccative  or  drying  oil,  with  dry  woody 
fibre  of  any  kind,  is  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  heating  and  combustion  than 
an  admixture  with  water.  The  oil,  besides  more  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen, 
is  itself  highly  infiammable  at  a  red-heat.  Water  is  not  only  incombustible, 
but  in  a  quantity  of  fifty  per  cent,  renders  woody  fibre  indestructible  by  fire, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  fibres  or  pores.  A  ^end  informed  me  that  an 
instance  had  occurred  within  his  knowledge  where  a  fire  took  place  in  a 
druggist's  shop  by  reason  of  a  quantity  of  oil  having  been  spilled  on  dry  saw- 
dust. Vegetable  substances  boiled  in  oil  furnish,  according  to  M.  Chevallier, 
a  residue  which  is  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841, 1, 370.) 
In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  all  kinds  of  woollen  articles  imbued  with  oil  and 
collected  in  a  heap  may  infiame  spontaneously.  (Op.  cit.  p.  369.)  Hemp,  tow, 
or  fiax,  similarly  imbued  with  oil,  may  become  heated  and  the  temperatore 
reach  a  degree  to  cause  them  to  ignite  spontaneously  (p.  708).  In  the  manu- 
facture of  fioorcloth  and  sailoloth,  mixtures  of  this  kind  are  generally  made, 
and  the  storage  of  these  articles  in  close  chambers  xmder  circumstances  favour- 
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able  to  the  retention  of  heat,  may  give  rise  to  accidental  combustion.     For 
cases  of  this  kind  see  <  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1841,  1,  373. 

From  some  experiments  made  in  Russia,  it  appears  that  a  mixture  of  any 
drying  oil  with  lampblack,  in  certain  proportions,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  igni- 
tion. The  proportions  most  favourable  for  this  were  found  to  be  about  equal 
parts  of  lampblack  and  linseed-oil.  In  1781  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  Russian 
frigate  while  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Cronstadt.  There  had  been  no  fire  on 
board  the  vessel  for  five  days.  On  tracing  the  source  of  the  smoke,  it  was 
found  to  issue  from  the  sailroom,  and  some  of  the  sailcloth  was  in  a  state  of 
combustion.  A  mixture  of  boiled  oil  and  lampblack  had  been  prepared  for 
painting  the  vessel.  It  was  believed  that  the  contact  of  this  with  the  hempen 
fibres  had  led  to  the  accident.  A  similar  mixture  spread  on  cloth  and  laid 
aside  in  a  hammock  became  heated,  and  took  fire  in  about  twenty  hours  on 
letting  the  air  have  access  to  it.     (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  384.) 

Accidents  from  a  similar  cause  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  France  in  the 
preparation  of  a  balsam  in  which  olive-oil  was  used  with  dry  vegetable  matter. 
In  tw^o  cases  the  residue  is  said  to  have  become  hot,  and  to  have  given  off  a 
vapour  having  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  grease.  In  one  instance  the  mass  became 
simply  carbonized ;  in  the  other  it  became  incandescent,  and  would  have  com- 
municated flame  to  any  combustible  which  might  have  been  in  contact  with  it. 
(*  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,'  1846,  p.  672,  and  1847,  p.  558.)  Although  no 
cases  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  recorded,  it  is  probable  that  linen  and  cotton  rags, 
paper,  jute,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  imbued  with  oil  might  imdergo  similar  chacnges. 

This  subject  has  been  lately  investigated  experimentally  by  Mr.  Galletly 
('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept.  1872,  p.  225.)  A  handful  of  cotton-waste  was  soaked 
in  boiled  linseed  oil  and  afterwards  wnmg  out  and  placed  in  a  small  box  in  a 
room  at  about  170°.  A  thermometer  was  passed  through  the  comer  of  the 
box,  with  its  bulb  in  the  oily  cotton.  The  mercury  began  to  rise  rapidly,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  thermometer  in  the  stem  indicated  350°.  Smoke 
issued  from  the  box,  and  on  exposing  it  to  the  air  the  cotton  burst  into  flame. 
Treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  raw  linseed  oil  the  cotton  burst  into  flame 
in  four  and  ^ve  hours.  With  rape  oil  the  cotton  was  reduced  to  ashes  within 
ten  hours.  In  these  experiments  a  temperature  of  170°  was  maintained  in 
the  room.  In  the  following  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  room  was 
lowered  to  132°,  the  quantity  of  waste  used  being  not  more  than  the  sixteenth 
of  a  cubic  foot.  With  olive  oil  there  was  rapid  combustion  in  ^ye  or  six 
hours.  With  castor-oil  the  effect  was  more  alow,  the  mass  of  cotton  was  onjy 
found  to  be  charred  on  the  second  day.  This  oil  undergoes  oxidation  very 
slowly.  Lard  oil  produced  rapid  combustion  in  four  hours.  Sperm  oil  did 
not  char  the  waste,  but  seal  oil  produced  ignition  in  one  hundred  minutes. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  results  that  animal  oils,  as  well  as  vegetable 
oils,  have  this  property,  and  that  the  conditions  for  combustion  are  that  an  oil 
shotdd  be  present  in  the  woody  fibre,  that  the  surrounding  temperature  should 
be  high,  and  the  material  packed  in  a  close  form.  The  combustion  of  cotton 
under  these  circumstances  may  be  calculated  on,  for  any  oil,  with  the  same 
certainty  as  for  any  ordinary  combustible.  The  term  spontaneous  is  therefore 
objectionable.  Mmeral  oils  derived  from  coal  and  shale  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  produce  heat  when  mixed  with  cotton,  and  an  admixture  of  these 
with  animal  and  vegetable  oils  was  found  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
rising  to  the  burning  point. 

There  are  no  experiments  to  show  that  cotton- waste  mixed  with  water  instead 
of  oil  would  produce  any  such  efi^ects  as  those  above  described. 

Questions  involving  points  of  commercial  law  necessarily  arise  in  reference 
to  a  variety  of  substances.  In  the  case  of  Koehel  v.  Saunders  (Common  Pleas, 
Westminster,  January  1865),  an  action  was  brought  by  plaintiff  on  a  policy  of 
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insurance  on  a  cargo  o£  cocoa-nut  oil  from  Cochin  to  Marseilles.  The  casks 
of  oil  were  stowed  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  were  liable,  if  not  diy,  to  heat  and 
ferment.  They  did  heat  and  ferment,  and  the  staves  of  the  casks  so  shrank 
therefrom  that  the  hoops  came  off,  and  much  of  the  oil  escaped  by  leakage, 
while  other  portions  were  damaged.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  heating  of 
the  cargo  was  occasioned  by  sea- water  getting  into  the  ship  from  bad  weather, 
and  causing  the  cocoa-nuts  to  ferment,  and  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  that  the  insurers  were  liable.  The  defendant 
contended  that  the  heating  of  the  cocoa-nuts  was  a  natural  process,  and  that 
the  fermentation  began  before  there  was  any  bad  weather,  and  then  went  on, 
occasioning  the  loss,  and  that  for  the  loss  so  caused  they  w^ere  not  liable.  A 
verdict  was  obtained  by  the  plaintiff.  Spontaneous  combustion  was  not  the 
question  at  issue  in  this  case,  although  the  leakage  of  oil  was  favourable  for 
this  occurrence. 

Woody  fibre  impregnated  with  turpentine,  according  to  the  observation  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scanlan,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition.  He  commimicated  to 
me  the  following  case,  which  he  has  elsewhere  published  (*  Records  of  Science,' 
August  1835).  In  March  1835,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  turpentine  distillery  at 
Dublin.  The  fire  was  confined  to  what  is  termed  by  turpentine-distillers 
chipcake ;  and  it  could  only  be  attributed,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the 
act  of  an  incendiar}',  or  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  this  substance.  The 
raw  American  turpentine,  as  it  is  imported,  contains  many  impurities  in  the 
form  of  chips  of  wood,  leaves,  and  leafstalks.  These  impurities  are  commonly 
separated  by  heating  the  turpentine  to  about  180°,  and  straining  it :  the  mass 
thus  separated  (which  is  subsequently  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  212°)  is 
called  chipcake  :  when  thus  obtained,  it  has  not  been  known  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous combustion.  On  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  a  new  plan  had  been 
adopted  by  the  manufactiu-er.  The  raw  tiu-pentine  with  its  impurities  was 
exposed  at  once  to  a  temperature  of  about  250°,  and  the  melted  resin  was 
then  strained  from  the  chips.  The  dry  chipcake  from  this  process  was  laid 
in  a  heap  outside  the  still-house  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
midnight  it  was  observed  to  be  in  fiames.  Mr.  Scanlan  found,  in  making  his 
observations  upon  a  portion  of  chipcake  thus  prepared,  that  the  temperature 
gradually  increased  towards  the  centre  of  the  heap,  although  on  the  exterior 
it  was  cold  and  brittle.  In  four  hours  a  thermometer  rose  to  400%  and  a 
large  quantity  of  vapour,  accompanied  by  a  strong  odour  of  pitch  and  resin, 
was  extricated.  The  exposure  of  the  mass  experimented  on  took  place  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  although  it  rained  hard  during  the  night, 
at  half-past  seven  the  following  .morning  it  burst  into  a  flame.  Three  other 
experiments  were  made  with  similar  results :  in  the  third,  the  porous  heap 
appeared  to  become  red-hot  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  adhering  resin  melted 
and  dropped  from  beneath.  The  ship  *  Jane '  was  destroyed  at  sea  in  August 
1851,  apparently  owing  to  the  combustion  of  a  material  of  this  kind.  She 
was  bound  from  New  York  to  Glasgow,  with  a  cargo  of  tar  in  barrels,  resin^ 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  Two  days  after  sailing,  an  alarm  was  raised,  and  on 
opening  the  hold,  smoke  appeared  in  quantity  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the 
cargo.     Ship  and  cargo  were  entirely  destroyed. 

In  Januaiy  1867  a  ship,  homeward  bound  from  Calcutta,  with  a  cargo  con- 
sisting of  jute,  castor-oil,  &c.,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  while  off  Portland. 
The  ship  was  navigated  into  the  Thames,  and  was  there  entirely  consumed. 
The  fire  was  attributed  to  some  accident,  by  which  the  oil  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  jute. 

The  effect  of  water  in  promoting  the  heating  and  spontaneous  combustion 
of  vegetable  substances  appears  to  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  oil.  With  the 
exception  of  hay  and  cotton,  I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  the  spontaneous 
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ignition  of  woody  fibre  as  a  result  of  its  being  simply  wetted  and  exposed  to 
air.  The  straw  in  manure- heaps,  spent-tan,  jute,  flax,  hemp,  Esparto  grass, 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  rags,  and  waste-paper  wetted,  are  subject  to  a  process  of  spon- 
taneous heating,  giving  rise  to  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour  or  steam ;  but  I 
have  not  found  any  authentic  instance -in  which  this  heat  was  proved  to  have 
reached  the  temperature  necessary  for  combustion.  Analogy  tells  both  ways : 
for  while  cotton  has  thus  ignited,  spent- tan,  which  is  in  an  equally  favourable 
state  for  combustion,  although  collected  in  enormous  heaps,  has  never  been 
known  to  ignite  spontaneously.  In  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  spent-tan 
is  frequently  piled  up  in  large  quantities  imder  sheds.  The  mass  becomes 
heated,  and  evolves  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid.  This  heating,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  never  gone  on  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  ignition.  A  friend 
who,  in  the  course  of  business,  has  largely  employed  the  finer  portions  of 
oocoa-nut  fibre  and  dust,  informs  me  that,  when  it  was  piled  in  large  heaps  in 
a  damp  state,  he  had  observed  that  the  temperature  rose,  and  steam  escaped 
from  it ;  but  he  had  never  known  it  to  reach  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  its  igniting  spontaneously. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  fiax,  jute,  and  Esparto  grass.  In  cases  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  these  substances  have  kindled  spontaneously,  careful  inquiry 
has  usually  shown,  or  rendered  it  probable,  that  there  was  some  external  source 
of  ignition,  either  from  drying  the  substance  by  artificial  heat  or  from,  a  careless 
use  of  fire.  In  November  1872  a  great  fire  took  place  in  the  City  Flour 
Mills,  Thames-street.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  a  mystery.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  it  broke  out  on  a  fioor 
in  which  a  number  of  sacks  were  piled.  These  sacks  were  frequently  damp. 
He  had  heard  of  cases  in  which  fires  were  described  as  being  caused  by  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  sacks,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any  authentic  in- 
stance of  such  an  occurrence.  He  should  have  thought,  if  such  were  the  case, 
that  the  smouldering  must  have  been  going  on  a  day  or  two  previously,  and 
would  have  been  preceded  by  a  smell  of  burning.  He  found  on  examination 
that  some  of  the  sacks  which  had  been  recovered  &om  the  room  in  which  the 
fire  originated  were  burnt  round  the  outside  and  not  in  the  middle  !  It  was 
also  found  that  a  number  of  idle  persons  were  on  the  premises  that  afternoon, 
and  that  one  of  them,  who  had  a  box  of  lucif  er-matches,  was  intoxicated.  All 
denied  smoking,  or  that  the  lucifers  had  been  used. 

It  was  clear  from  Captain  Shaw's  evidence  that  the  fire  had  been  applied 
to  the  sacks  from  without,  and  not,  as  in  a  haystack,  by  spontaneous  heating 
within.  The  fire  most  probably  arose  from  the  careless  use  of  tobacco  or 
matches. 

One  circumstance  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. Assuming  that  there  is  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  water  in  the 
fibre,  the  heat  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  bimiing-point  at  or  above  1000°,  un- 
less an  enormous  quantity  of  the  material  is  accumulated  in  a  stack  or  heap, 
or  enclosed  under  cover,  as  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  where  there  is  no  circulation 
of  air.  The  material  which  thus  piled  up  or  stored  would  retain  the  heat  and 
ignite,  is  rapidly  cooled  when  spread  out  so  as  to  expose  a  large  sm'&ce  to  air, 
especially  if  it  is  frequently  turned  over.  Hay  is  never  known  to  ignite  until 
it  has  been  placed  in  a  stack :  if  kept  in  the  field  in  small  heaps,  and  turned, 
it  never  becomes  so  heated  as  to  pass  into  combustion.  Thus  the  mode  of 
storage  is  as  important  a  condition  as  the  presence  of  water.  It  is  a  fair  infe- 
rence from  these  facts  that  no  substance  liable  to  spontaneous  heating  acquires 
a  temperature  sufficient  to  create  a  risk  of  fire  when  it  is  opened  out  and 
freely  exposed  to  air.  To  compare  this  condition  of  the  material  with  the 
close  package  of  cotton  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  or  of  hay  in  a  stack  where 
there  can  be  no  ventilation,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 
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In  the  following  case  {Hepburn  v.  Lordan\  which  came  before  Vice-Cluui- 
cellor  Wood  in  January  1805,  there  was  a  material  called  jv^te^  a  vegetable 
fibre  derived  from  the  Corchyrus  capsularis,  resembling  flax ;  there  was  water, 
and  air,  but  the  condition  of  stacking  or  storage  in  a  confined  space  was  want- 
ing. The  defendants  had  collected  in  an  open  yard  in  Bermondsey  a  quan- 
tity of  jute,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  tons.  The  jute  in  question 
was  the  salvage  of  a  fire  which  had  occurred  on  the  26th  November  1864. 
Part  of  it  was  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  water  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  commercial  purposes.  It  was  admit- 
ted on  all  sides  that  jute  in  a  dry  state,  although  very  combustible  when  ig- 
nited, would  not  imdergo  spontaneous  combustion ;  but  it  was  contended  for 
the  plaintiff,  who  occupied  a  large  leather  factory  adjoining,  and  who  was  hea- 
vily insured,  that  the  damp  jute  was  in  a  heated  state,  and  there  was  iminin^it 
danger  of  its  taking  fire  spontaneously.  No  evidence  was  adduced  to  show 
that  under  such  conditions  jute  had  ever  been  known  to  undergo  spontaneous 
ignition,  but  reliance  was  placed  on  the  analc^us  condition  of  cotton.  On  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  there  was  evidence  from  merchants  and  shippers,  that  al- 
though they  had  for  about  fifteen  years  imported  the  article  from  the  East  Indies 
largely,  and  had  seen  it  bh)ugl2t  down  the  Ganges  in  open  boats  in  a  wet  state, 
they  had  never  known  it  to  imdei^go  spontaneous  combustion :  it  became  heated, 
and  then  dried.  The  defendants'  jute  had  been  examined  on  the  4th  January, 
sixteen  days  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  yard,  and  nearly  six  weeks  after 
it  had  been  wetted  by  water :  one  portion  of  the  heap  then  felt  hot  to  the 
hand,  and  in  another  part,  at  about  a  foot  deep,  the  thermometer  rose  to  103°. 
Aqueous  vapour  issued  from  it  in  quantity  in  many  parts.  On  these  &ct3 
it  was  reported  as  dangerous,  and  liable  to  sudden  and  spontaneous  ignition. 
I  was  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
state  of  the  jute.  This  examination  was  made  on  the  17th  January,  t.e.  a 
fortnight  later,  with  the  following  results.  The  jute  was  in  scattered  heaps  of 
from  four  to  seven  feet  in  height,  covering  a  very  large  area  and  exposing  an 
extensive  surface  to  the  air:  the  quantity  was  then  stated  to  be  from  250  to  300 
tons.  Aqueous  vapour  issued  from  it  in  several  parts,  and  other  portions  evolved 
vapour  when  turned  over.  A  number  of  observations  were  made  with  ther- 
mometers, in  various  parts  of  the  jute  and  at  different  depths.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  was  then  about  45°.  In  six  observations  at  from  18  to  24 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  varied  from  67°  to  85°.  The  thickest 
portion  of  the  heap,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  had  a  temperature 
of  125°;  at  two  feet,  of  133°;  at  three  feet,  of  140°;  at  four  feet,  of  ISO''; 
at  five  feet,  of  128° ;  and  at  six  feet,  ue.  within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  of  1 17°. 
The  temperature  thus  increased  as  the  centre  was  approached,  and  decreased 
equally  upwards  and  downwards.  Thin  slips  of  fusible  metal,  melting  below 
212°,  were  employed  as  a  test,  but  this  compound  was  not  melted  in  two  of 
the  hottest  parts  examined.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  no  part  of  the  j  ate 
had  reached  within  70°  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  although  it  had  been 
nearly  a  month  on  these  premises,  and  seven  weeks  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  damaged  by  water.  The  aqueous  vapour  which  escaped  from  the  hot- 
test portion  (at  140°)  was  unmixed  with  smoke  or  any  of  the  products  usu&Ilj 
evolved  from  bodies  in  a  state  of  torre&ction  or  incipient  combustion.  The 
vapour  was  simply  that  of  water  derived  from  the  jute,  which  was  stiU  sodden, 
and  there  was  a  iamt  trace  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  cubic  inches.  The  jute 
presented  no  appearance  of  charring  in  any  part,  except  where  it  had  suffered 
from  the  fire  in  November. 

A  portion  of  the  jute  from  this  the  hottest  part  was  found  on  analysis  to 
contain  50  per  cent,  of  water.  It  could  not  be  made  to  bum  in  a  strcmg  gas- 
flame  ;  and  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  passed  over  it,  merely  charred  it  at  the  spiA 
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touched  without  inflaming  it.  The  jute,  which  was  being  cai'ted  away  as  diy, 
was  found  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  water.  This  could  be  ignited  in  a  gas- 
flame,  and  readijy  burned  when  touched  with  a  bar  of  iron  at  a  red -heat. 
On  these  facts,  and  considering — 1st,  that  this  jute  had  been  exposed  to  air  over 
a  very  large  area,  for  at  least  a  month,  without  acquiring  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  while  its  ignition  when  dry  does  not  take  place  below  a  temperature  of 
1000^ ;  2ndly,  that  it  then  contained  half  its  weight  of  water,  which  rendered 
it  incombustible  when  ilame  and  a  red -heat  were  directly  applied  to  it ;  3rdly, 
that  there  was  no  odour  of  torrefaction  or  charring,  and  that  no  products  of 
the  ordinary  combustion  of  woody  fibre  were  present  in  the  vapour  which  es- 
caped from  the  centre  of  the  heap ;  4thly,  that  the  maximiun  thickness  of  the 
heap  was  not  more  than  seven  feet ;  5thly,  that  the  whole  of  it  was  tamed 
over  twice  a  week  to  ensure  more  rapid  drying ;  and  6thly,  that  as  it  dried 
and  became  combustible  it  was  removed  from  the  premises  daily — I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  under  the 
conditions  in  which  this  jute  was  placed.  The  Vice- Chancellor  granted  an 
injunction  on  the  ground  not  of  spontaneous  combustion,  but  of  the  danger 
of  external  ignition. 

Many  fires,  including  the  great  fire  at  London  Bridge  in  1861,  have  been 
referred  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  jute  in  its  ordinary  state ;  but  that 
this  substance  should  bear  a  long  sea-passage  from  the  East  Indies  without 
manifesting  any  signs  of  combustion,  and  should  only  take  fire  from  the  al- 
leged cause  many  weeks  or  months  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  an  English 
warehouse,  is  wholly  incredible.  In  all  the  fires  yet  known  where  this  substance 
has  been  burnt,  ignition  from  external  causes,  if  not  proved,  w^as  highly  pro- 
bable. At  any  rate,  should  the  external  cause  not  be  at  once  discovered,  or 
shoidd  it  be  considered  inadequate,  this  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
substance  has  spontaneously  taken  fire,  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  state.  Such 
loose  reasoning  as  this  would  equally  show  that  the  human  body  was  sponta- 
neously combustible. 

Considering  that  this  subject  involves  life  and  property  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  there  is  a  want  of  accordance  in  scientific  opinions. 
These  cases  hardly  admit  of  experiments  on  a  sufficient  scale  at  the  hands  of 
scientific  men.   The  material  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, and  stacked  or  disposed  under  circumstances  not  open  to  experimental^ 
ists — hence  in  framing  their  opinions  they  can  only  be  guided  by  the  facts 
hitherto  known  and  recorded.    Those  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known, 
are  adverse  to  the  theory  that  wet  woody  fibre,  if  we  except  raw  cotton,  can 
become  so  heated  as  to  ignite  spontaneously.     Even  with  regard  to  cotton  more 
accurate  observations  are  required.     The  great  fires  in  the  Liverpool  dock- 
warehouses  some  years  since  were  ascribed  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
cotton ;  but  external  ignition  from  gas,  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  or  the  use 
of  lucifer-matches  was  highly  probable,  and  never  completely  excluded  by  the 
evidence.     Here  again  it  is  to  be  considered  why  it  is  that  cargoes  of  cotton 
should  traverse  the  ocean  only  to  become  spontaneously  ignited  after  being 
stored  in  English  warehouses,  when  the  hold  of  a  vessel  is  far  more  favourable 
to  ignition  from  this  cause.    The  spontaneous  combustion  of  recently- cut  hay 
is  observed  either  soon  after  it  has  been  stacked  or  not  at  all :  it  is  always  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  the  odour  of  torrefection  some  time  before  ignition  occiu's. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  witnessed  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  hay, 
after  it  has  been  once  dried,  when  removed  and  stored  in  another  locality ;  and 
yet  this  is  just  as  probable  as  that  dry  Indian  or  American  cotton  or  jute  should 
ignite  in  our  warehouses  without  the  direct  application  of  fire. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  extensive  commercial  relations  with  articles 
of  which  woody  fibre  is.  the  basis,  that  if  the  substance  is  once  thoroughly 
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dried,  the  subsequent  addition  of  water  to  it  may  cause  it  to  heat,  but  not  to 
ignite.  Spontaneous  ignition  is  observed  only  in  certain  fibres  in  the  gre^i 
state.  On  this  point  further  information,  however,  is  required.  Saturation 
with  water  after  drying  tends  to  operate  chiefly  by  causing  decay  or  rotdng  of 
the  fibre.  Laige  quantities  of  Esparto  grass  are  now  imported  into  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  generally  in  a  dry  state  like  jute,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  liable  to  fermentation  or  spontaneous  combustion.  An  accid^it 
of  this  kind  is  however  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  Tyne  docks  in  1871. 
One  of  the  warehouses,  filled  with  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  Esparto,  was  found 
to  be  on  fire,  and  the  whole  was  destroyed.  It  was  ascribed  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  but  it  might  with  greater  pmbabUity  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
ujse  of  tobacco  or  lucifer-matches. 

In  watching  these  changes  in  vegetable  matter  on  a  small  scale,  we  may  form 
a  conjecture  of  what  happens  in  large  masses,  as  well  as  of  the  source  of  the 
heat  which  sets  free  aqueous  vapour,  and  creates  alarm  by  its  being  mistaken 
for  the  smoke  of  combustion.  I  placed  in  stoppered  bottles,  at  a  temperature  of 
60°,  jute,  withered  oak-leaves,  partially  decayed  sawdust,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
wetted.  In  forty-eight  hours,  in  each  case,  the  oxygen  of  the  lur  had  been 
sufiSciently  removed  from  each  bottle  to  lead  to  the  immediate  extinction  of  a 
burning  taper,  and  this  gas  had  been  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  The  v^e- 
table  matter  had  lost  carbon,  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  oxygen.  Such 
changes  could  not  take  place  without  the  production  of  heat,  although  in  opera- 
ting on  such  small  quantities,  the  increase  of  temperature  did  not  admit  of 
measurement. 

In  a  large  heap  this  process  of  oxidation  goes  on  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the 
heat  manifests  itself  not  merely  by  the  rising  of  the  thermometer,  but  by  the 
production  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  heat  is  no  doubt  carried  off  by  the  vapour ;  that  which  remains 
is  rendered  sensible  in  the  mass  by  the  non-conducting  nature  of  the  material. 
A  free  exposure  to  air  by  a  frequent  change  of  surface  tends  to  keep  down  this 
temperature,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  rising  even  to  the  torrefying  point  of 
500*^  or  600°. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  manure-heaps,  which  always  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  fibre  in  the  form  of  straw  as  well  as  excrement.  These 
heaps  become  so  hot  as  to  evolve  much  steam ;  but  although  the  dry  materials 
are  perfectly  combustible,  the  manure  does  not  spontaneously  ignite.  In  this 
oase  there  is  putrefaction  of  animal  substance  as  well  as  fermentation  and 
decay  (eremacausis)  of  vegetable  matters;  but  as  both  processes  lead  to  the 
production  of  heat,  this  cannot  affect  the  result.  Oxygen  is  always  necessary 
to  decay  or  eremacausis.  It  is  absorbed  by  decaying  bodies,  and  the  result  is 
a  slow  combustion,  applying  this  term  in  the  wide  meaning  assigned  to  it  bj 
Liebig  (^  Organic  Chemistry,*  p.  230.)  Decay  is  simple  oxidation  ;  fermen- 
tation implies  spontaneous  changes  in  organic  substances  in  which  gaseous 
products  without  odour  are  evolved ;  putre&u^tion,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  organic  substances  which  emit  gases  of  a 
disagreeable  smell.  Oxidation,  however,  goes  on  in  some  cases  of  fermentation, 
as  well  as  in  putrefaction,  and  heat  is  evolved  in  a  proportionate  d^ree.  In 
a  manure-heap  oxygen  is  only  slowly  absorbed — the  heat  never  reaches  a  high 
degree  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  carried  off  as  it  is  produced,  by  the  aqueous 
vapour  into  which  it  converts  the  water  of  the  organic  compoimds. 

The  decay  or  eremacausis  of  vegetable  substances  is  a  decomposition  analo* 
gous  to  the  putrefaction  of  azotized  bodies  (Liebig)  ;  and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  all  putrefying  bodies  pass  into  the  state  of  decay  when  exposed  freel j 
to  the  air,  and  all  decaying  matters  into  that  of  putre&u^tion  when  air  is  ex- 
cluded (Op.  cit.  p.  270).     No  absolute  distinction  can  be  drawn  ;  the  carbon 
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is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  oxidation  in  decay  and  putrefiEictioft,  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  heat  is  evolyed. 

Azotized  substances — or  those  organic  matters,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
which  contain  nitrogen — are  liable  to  fermentation ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  hear 
of  the  heat  reaching  the  kindling-point.     Damp  com^  harUy^  or  oats  will  fer- 
ment and  become  heated.   MM.  Chevallier,  Ollivier,  and  Devergie  were  consulted 
in  a  case  in  which  a  bam  containing  a  quantity  of  oats  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.     It  was  supposed  by  the  proprietor  to  have  been  an  act  of  incendiarism ; 
but  M.  Chevallier  and  the  other  experts  drew  the  conclusion  from  the  whole 
of  the  facts,  that  it  was  the  result  of  spontaneous  combustion  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  graii;  which  had  been  stored  in  the  bam  in  a  damp  stat6 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  309).     The  grounds  for  this  opiilion  were  based 
chiefly  on  the  &cts — 1st,  that  the  oats  were  proved  to  have  been  stored  in  the 
bam  in  a  damp  state ;  2ndly,  that  the  middle  portion  of  a  large  pile  of  sheaves 
lyas  blackened  and  charred,  while  the  outside  had  preserved  its  natural  colour 
and  appearance ;  3rdly,  that  some  of  the  sheaves  which  on  the  day  before  the 
fire,  had  been  removed  to  another  building,  for  threshing,  presented  the  same 
carbonized  appearance  and  colour ;  and  4thly,  that  for  some  days  previously 
the  labourers  had  perceived  that  the  oats  were  so  hot  as  to  alarm  them.    The 
length  of  time  which  the  oats  had  been  in  the  bam  is  not  stated,  but  the  facts 
above  mentioned  were  such  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
combustion.    It  is  obvious  that  all  such  cases  require  a  very  close  and,  indeed, 
exhaustive  process  of  inquiry  before  the  results  are  assigned  to  this  cause. 
The  destruction  of  com  by  fire  in  bams  and  stacks  is  frequent  enough  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  generally  traceable  to  the  acts  of  incendiaries.  Spontaneous 
combustion  has  not  been  raised  as  a  defence,  because,  probably,  all  the  proved 
circumstances  were  adverse,  and  there  were  no  facts  to  support  the  theory. 
The  storage  of  damp  com,  fodder,  hay,  &c.  in  bams,  is  in  Chevallier's  opinion 
not  an  unfrequent  source  of  fire  as  a  result  of  heating  and  spontaneous  igni- 
tion (Op.  cit.  pp.  321,  323);  and  he  believes  that  acts  of  incendiarism  are 
often  wrongly  imputed,  when  the  facts  would  admit  of  explanation  by  refer- 
ence to  this  theory.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  incendiarism  which, 
imless  the  facts  were  all  known,  might  be  wrongly  imputed  to  spontaneous 
combustion.     I  was  once  present  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  at  the  trial  of  two 
men  for  arson.     ITiey  had  attempted  to  bum  down  a  bam  containing  sheaves 
of  com.     From  an  examination  of  the  premises  it  was  clear  that  no  one  had 
broken  into  the  bam,  and  no  light  had  been  iised  by  the  labourers.     The 
sheaves  of  com  stacked  about  the  centre  of  the  bam  were  found  only  partially 
burnt :  the  fire  had  not  spread  to  other  sheaves,  owing  to  an  intervening  space. 
The  evidence  showed  that  part  of  a  plank  had  been  torn  off  from  the  outside 
of  the  bam,  near  the  ground,  and  that  some  lighted  matches  had  been  intro- 
duced  through  this  hole  firom  the  outside  upon  the  chance  of  firing  the  com 
jBtacked  within.     Some  of  the  coloiu'ed  matches  entire  and  some  partly  burnt, 
■with  the  tom  half  of  the  sandpaper  bottom  of  a  match-box^  were  picked  up  neat* 
the  hole.     The  two  men  who  were  arrested  were  found  to  have  similarly 
coloured  matches  about  them,  and  in  the  pocket  of  one  was  found  the  other  half 
of  the  sandpaper  of  the  box.     The  torn  portions  exactly  fitted,  and  completed 
the  bottom  of  the  box.    But  for  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  fire  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  tmbumt  matches,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  contended  that 
this  was  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

In  these  cases  there  would  probably  be  true  fermentation,  the  gluten  in  the 
vegetable  juices  operating  as  a  ferment.  The  process  of  malting  is  a  &mi]iat 
instance  of  the  fermentation  of  barley.  The  wet  grain  becomes  spontaneously 
heated  by  exposure  to  air ;  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  are  given  off, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  seed  undergo  certain  chemical  changes.     So  &r  as 
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I  know,  grain  in  malting  has  never  acquired  a  sufficient  temperature  eTcn  to 
torrefy  itself,  much  less  to  ignite  spontaneously.  Cheyallier  thinks  it  majtake 
fire  spontaneously  after  it  has  been  dried,  but  he  adduces  no  case  to  support 
this  opinion  (Op.  cit.  375).  There  are  but  few  instances  reported  in  which 
animal  substances  like  hair,  wool  or  silk,  are  said  to  have  undergone  spontane- 
ous combustion.  In  April  1867,  a  ship  firom  Australia,  laden  with  three 
thousand  bales  of  wool^  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  distress.  For  two  days  pre- 
viously, it  had  been  discovered  that  the  wool  in  the  hold  was  burning,  and 
this  was  attributed  to  spontaneous  combustion.  With  respect  to  silk,  it  is 
stated  that  black-dyed  silk  accumulated  in  quantity,  is  liable  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous combustion.  A  fire  at  a  silk-ma*cer's  in  Paris  is  said  to  have  be^ 
traced  to  this  in  1870.  Persoz  endeavoured  to  find  the  cause,  but  could  not 
discover  it.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  was  only  likely 
to  occur  when  the  black-dyed  silk  was  very  dry  and  stacked  in  large  quantity 
(*  Chemical  News,'  1870,  2,  145). 

In  freshly-cut  hatf,  the  vegetable  juices  contain  azotized  or  nitrogenous 
principles,  which,  as  in  grain,  may  pass  through  a  stage  of  fermentation.  If 
stacked  early  in  large  quantity,  this  fermentation  will  notoriously  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  high  temperature,  charring,  and  spontaneous  ignition  on  the 
admission  of  air.  Although  commonly  treated  as  similar  cases,  the  chemical 
conditions  are  different  from  those  which  are  met  with  in  dried  woody  fibre 
Isuch  as  flax,  jute,  or  straw)  wetted  with  water.  There  is  no  ferment  in  these 
.cases — the  process  is  simply  one  of  oxidation,  and  the  heating  does  not  go 
.beyond  the  temperatiure  of  boiling  water,  even  if  it  reaches  this. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  vegetable  matter  has  been  frequently  admitted 
upon  insufficient  evidence.  Chevallier  enumerates,  among  other  substances  as- 
being  liable  to  this  accident,  decayed  leaves  collected  in  forests,  manure-heaps, 
and  the  pulp  of  potatoes ;  but  as  some  of  the  instances  adduced  date  as  &r 
back  as  1758,  and  no  recent  cases  have  occiured,  the  statements  must  be  con- 
sidered as  imtrustworthy.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  356,  3C2.)  The  *  Journal  de  Chimie 
M^dicale,*  of  which  he  is  editor,  contains  the  reports  of  only  two  instances  of 
jthe  spontaneous  combustion  of  vegetable  matter  diuring  a  period  of  twoity 
years  (see  p.  715).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  heaps  of  wet  leaves 
imdergo  a  process  of  heating  which  has  been  elsewhere  described  as  oxidation 
or  rotting  (p.  720),  but  no  one  has  ever  observed  them  to  reach  a  temperature 
of  «,ctual  ignition.  In  reference  to  tobacco-leaves,  which  during  manufacture 
undergo  fermentation,  Chevallier  furnishes  an  answer  to  these  loose  state- 
ments regarding  spontaneous  combustion.  When  the  dried  leaves  of  tobacco 
are  moistened  with  water,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  then  heaped  together,  fer- 
mentation soon  commences  in  them ;  oxygen  is  absorbed,  ihe  leaves  become 
warm,  and  emit  the  peculiar  smell  of  tobacco  and  snuff.  If  too  high  a  temper- 
ature is  avoided,  the  smell  increases  and  becomes  more  delicate.  According  to 
Liebig,  the  powerful  poison  Nicotina  is  the  product  of  this  fermentation  (*  Organic 
Ch^nistry,'  p.  291).  In  making  inquiries  in  the  French  tobacco-fiEictories, 
Chevallier:  found  that  in  the  double  fermentation  of  the  leaves,  there  was  no 
instance  recorded  in  which  they  had  ever  tmdergone  spontaneous  ignition. 
The  temperature  which  the  piles  of  leaves  acquired  did  not  exceed  170®  (Op. 
cit.  p.  363).  This,  among  other  facts,  tends  to  show  that  the  spontaneous  heat- 
ing of  a  substance  may  take  place  without  necessarily  advancing  to  the  veij 
high  temperature  requured  for  its  combustion. 

Drtf  wood  is  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  igniting  spontaneously*  Deal 
which  has  been  dried,  by  contact  or  contiguity  with  flues  or  iron-pipes  con* 
veying  hot  water  or  steam  at  212°,  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  for  readily 
bursting  into  flame  when  air  gets  access  to  it.  The  destruction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  nmnerous  fires  in  public  and  private  buildings,  have  been 
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assigned  to  this  cause.  Wood  which  has  decayed,  and  is  then  dried  in  an  oven 
or  by  a  fire,  is  as  infiammable  as  a  pyrophorus,  according  to  Chevallier  (Op* 
cit,  p.  276).  That  pine  or  other  resinous  wood  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
in  contact  with  bodies  having  a  temperature  of  from  100**  to  300°  should  lose  aU 
its  water  and  become  highly  combustible,  like  dry  ilax  or  jute,  is  no  doubt  true* 
That  it  should  ever  acquire  the  property  of  taking  fire  below  its  igniting  tem- 
perature in  air  (1000°)  is  unproved  and  untrue,  so  fax  as  we  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience. That  it  should  ever  reach  this  burning  temperatiure  spontaneously,  and 
without  contact  with  air,  brick,  or  metal  heated  to  1000°  or  upwards,  is  a  view 
imsupported  by  any  kno^vn  facts.  I  have  exposed  the  thinnest  deaUshavings 
in  contact  with  iron  pipes  at  a  temperatiure  varying  from  150°  to  200°  for  some 
weeks  without  producing  combustion,  torrefaction,  or  any  change  indicative  of 
an  approach  to  either  condition.  In  the  patent  desiccating  process  for  timber 
I  have  seen  joists  and  beams  exposed  for  many  days  to  a  temperature  of  from 
200°  to  300°  in  heated  air  without  combustion.  The  most  inflammable  deal 
may  be  plunged  into  melted  lead  at  620^  and  zinc  at  770°,  and  retained  there 
without  igniting.  The  wood  is  simply  charred  where  it  touches  the  molten 
metal,  but  does  not  bum.  In  the  accidents  said  to  have  arisen  from  dried  wood 
in  or  near  flues,  combustion  could  only  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  a  sufli- 
ciently  high  temperature  (1000°)  applied  from  without.  This  may  be  communis 
cated  by  a  current  of  hot  air,  as  well  as  by  flame,  by  bricks  or  metal  heated  to 
redness,  but  by  no  heat  short  of  this.  The  dried  wood  is  in  a  condition  to  bum 
fiercely,  but  not  to  ignite  spontaneously ;  or  no  dwelling-house,  locomotive,  or 
steam-vessel  would  be  safe  for  a  single  day.  The  bad  construction  of  flues  is. 
the  cause  of  these  accidents,  and  not  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  wood  which 
has  imdergone  a  process  of  drying  by  warm  air.  In  a  paper  by  Chevallier  in 
the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene*  (1843, 1,  p.  99),  various  instances  of  supposed  spon-, 
taneous  combustion  are  referred  to,  including  cases  in  which  the  ignition  of 
combustible  substances  was  caused  by  the  friction  of  wheels  or  machinery. 
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